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CHAPTER  L 


Towards  the  cbse  of  the  last  century,  the  Baron  da 
Beaurepaire  lived  in  the  chateau  of  that  name  in  Brittany. 
His  family  was  of  prodigious  antiquity.  Seven  successive 
barons  had  already  flourished  on  this  spot  of  France  when 
a  younger  son  of  the  house  accompanied  his  neighbour  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  in  his  descent  on  England,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  grant  of  land,  on  which  he  dug  a  moat  and  built 
a  chateau,  and  called  it  Beaurepaire;  the  worthy  natives 
turned  this  into  Borreper  without  an  instant's  delay.  Since 
that  day  more  than  twenty  gentlemen  of  the  same  lineage 
had  held  in  turn  the  original  chateau  and  lands,  and  handed 
them  down  to  their  present  lord. 

Thus  rooted  in  his  native  Brittany  Henri  Lionel  Marie 
St.  Quentin  de  Bieaurepaire  was  as  fortunate  as  any  man  can 
be  pronounced  before  he  dies.  He  had  health,  rank,  a  good 
income,  a  fair  doniain,  a  goodly  house,  a  loving  wife,  and 
two  lovely  young  daughters  all  veneration  and  affection. 
Two  months  every  year  he  visited  the  Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main and  the  Court.  At  both  every  gentleman  and  every 
lacquey  knew  his  name  and  his  face ;  his  return  to  Brittany 
after  this  short  absence  was  celebrated  by  a  rustic  f)lte. 

Above  al^  Monsieur  de  Beaurepaire  possessed  that  treasure 
of  treasures,  content.    He  hunted  no  heart-bums.    Ambition 
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did  not  tempt  him.  Why  should  he  listen  to  long  speeches, 
and  court  the  unworthy,  and  descend  to  intrigue,  for  so  pre- 
carious and  equivocal  a  prize  as  a  place  in  the  Government, 
when  he  could  be  Pe  Beaurepaire  ^without  trouble  or  loss  of 
self-tespect  ?  Social  ambition  could  get  little  hold  of  him. 
Let  parvenus  give  balls  half  in  doors  half  out,  and  light  two 
thousand  lamps,  and  waste  their  substance  battling  and  ma- 
noeuvring for  fashionable  distinction ;  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  such  foolery,  nothing  to  lose  by  modest  living ;  he  was 
the  twenty-nintfi  Baron  of  Beaurepaure.  So  wise,  so  proud, 
so  little  vain,  so  strong  in  health  and  wealth  and  honour,  one 
would  have  said  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake  could  shake 
this  gentleman  and  his  house.  Yet  both  were  shaken,  though 
rooted  by  centuries  to  the  soil. 

But  it  was  by  no  vulgar  earthquake. 

For  years  France  had  bowed  in  silence  beneath  two  gall- 
ing burdens :  a  selfish  and  corrupt  monarchy,  and  a  multi- 
tudinous, privileged,  lazy,  and  oppressive  ftristocracy,  by 
whom  the  peasant,  though  in  France  he  is  the  principal  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  was  handled  like  a  Russian  serf. 

Now  when  a  high  spirited  nation  has  been  long  silent  under 
oppression — tremble  oppressors  I  The  shallow  misunder- 
stand nations  as  they  do  men.  They  fear  wh^re  no  fear  is, 
and  play  cribbage  over  a  volcano.  Such  are  they  who  ex- 
pect a  revolt  in  England  whenever  England  grumbles  half  a 
note  higher  than  usual.  They  do  not  see  that  she  is  venting 
her  ill  humour  instead  of  Jbottling  it,  and  getting  her  griev- 
ance redressed  gradually  and  safely.  Such  is  the  old  lady 
who  pinches  us  when  the  engine  lets  off  hs  steam  with  a 
mighty  pother.  Then  it  is  she  fears  an  explosion.  Such 
are  they  who  read  the  frothy  bombast  of  Italian  Repul^eana, 
and  foncy  that  nation  of  song,  superstition,  and  slavery  is 
going  to  be  free — ^is  worthy  to  be  free — ^has  the  heart  or  the 
brains  or  the  soul  to  be  free. 

Such  were  the  British  placemen,  and  the  pig-headed  King, 
who  read  the  calm,  business-like,  respectful,  yet  dignified 
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and  determined  address  of  the  American  colonists,  and  argued 
thus — 

^  Whaty  tliej  don't  bluster ;  these  then  are  men  we  can 
buUy."*  ' 

Such  were  the  French  placemen,  who  did  not  see  how 
tremendous  the  danger  to  tha);  corrupt  government  and  law- 
less aristocrary,  when  an  ardent  people  raised  their  heads, 
after  centuries  of  brooding,  to  avenge  centuries  of  wrong. 

We  all  know  this  wonderful  passage  of  history.  How  the 
feeble  king  was  neither  woman  nor  man— could  neither  con- 
cede with  grace,  nor  resist  with  cannon.  How  his  head  fell 
at  a  moment  when  it  was  monstrous  to  pretend  the  liberties 
of  the.  nation  ran  any  risk  from  the  poor  old  cypher.  How 
the  dregs  of  the  nation  came  uppermost  and  passed  for  ^  the 
people."  How  law,  religion,  common  sense,  and  humanity, 
hid  their  faces,  the  scaffold  streamed  with  innocent  blood,  and 
terror  reigned.' 

France  was  .preyed  on  by  unclean  beasts,'  half  ass,  half 
tiger.  They  made  her  a  bankrupt,  and  they  were  busy  cut- 
ting her  throat,  as  well  as  rifling  her  pockets,  when  Heaven 
sent  her  a  Man. 

He  drove  the  unclean  beasts  off  her  suffering  body,  and 
took  her  in  his  hand,  and  set  her  on  high  among  the  nations. 

But  ere  the  Hero  came — ^among  whose  many  glories  let 
this  be  written,  that  he  was  a  fighting  man,  yet  ended  civil 
slaughter — ^what  wonder  that  many  an  honest  man  and  good 
Frenchman  despaired  of  France.    Among  these  was  M.  de 


These  Republicans — ^murderers  of  kings,  murderers  of 
women,  and  persecutors  of  children— were,  in  his  eyes,  the 
most  horrible  monsters  Humanity  ever  groaned  under. 

*  Ck)mpare  the  manifestoes  of  Italian  Bepnbllcans  with  the  proclama- 
tions and  addresses  of  the  American  colonists — f .  e.,  compare  the  words  of 
the  men  of  words  with  the  words  of  the  men  of  deeds — the  men  who  fail 
with  the  men  who  succeed;  it  is  a  lesson  in  human  natnre.  They  differ 
9fi  a  bladder  from  a  bludgeon,  or  harlequin's  sword  from  Noll  CromwelPs. 
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He  put  on  black  for  the  King,  and  received  no  visits.  Ha 
brooded  in  the  chateau,  and  wrote  and  received  letters  ;  and 
these  letters  all  came  and  went  by  private  haiifls.  He  felled 
timber.  He  raised  large  sums  of  money  upon  his  estate. 
He  then  watched  his  opportunity,  and  on  pretence  of  a  jour- 
ney disappeared  from  the  chateau. 

Three  months  after,  a  cavalier,  dusty  and  pale,  rode  into 
the  court-yard  of  Beaurepaire,  and  asked  to  see  the  baroness ; 
he  hung  his  head  and  held  out  a  letter.  It  contained  a  few 
sad  words  from  M.  de  Larochejaquelin.  The  baron  had 
just  fallen  in  La  Vendee,  fighting,  like  his  ancestors,  on  the 
side  of  the  Crown. 

From  that  hour  till  her  death  the  baroness  wore  black. 

The  mourner  would  have  been  arrested,  and  perhaps  be« 
headed,  but  for  a  friend,  the  last  in  the  world  on  whom  the 
family  reckoned  for  any  solid  aid.  Doctor  St.  Aubin  bad 
lived  in  the  chateau  twenty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  science, 
and  did  not  care  a  button  for  money ;  so  he  had  retired  from 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  pursued  his  researches  at  ease 
under  the  baron's  roof.  They  all  loved  him,  and  laughed  at 
his  occasional  reveries,  in  the  days  of  prosperity ;  and  now, 
in  one  great  crisis,  the  protege  became  the  protector,  to  their 
astonishment  and  his  own.  But  it  was  an  age  of  ups  and 
downs.  This  amiable  theorist  was  one  of  the  oldest  verbal 
Bepublicans  in  Europe.  This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  ]^eory  a  Republic  is  the  perfect  form  of  government. 
It  is  merely  in  practice  that  it  is  impossible ;  it  is  only  upon 
going  off  paper  into  reality,  and  trying  actually  to  self-goveni 
old  nations,  with  limited  territory  and  time  to  heat  them- 
selves white  hot  with  the  fire  of  politics  and  the  bellows  of 
bombast — ^that  the  thing  resolves  itself  into  moonshine  and 
bloodshed — each  in  indefinite  proportions. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin  had  for  years  talked  and  written  specu- 
lative Republicanism.  So,  not  knowing  the  man,  they 
assumed  him  to  be  a  Republican.  They  applied  to  him  to 
know  whether  the  baroness  shared  her  husband's  opinionsi 
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and  he  boldlj  assured  them  she  did  not ;  he  added,  **  She  is 
a  pupil  of  mine."  On  this  audacious  statement  they  oon- 
tented  themseltes  with  laying  a  heavy  fine  on  the  lands  of 
Beaurepaire. 

Aflsignats  were  abundant  at  this  time  but  good  mercantile 
papar — a  notorious  coward — ^had  made  itself  wings  and  fled, 
and  specie  was  creeping  into  strong  boxes  like  a  startled 
rabbit  into  its  hole. 

The  fine  was  paid,  but  Beaurepaire  had  to  be  heavily 
mortgaged,  and  the  loan  bore  a  high  rate  of  interest 

This  was  no  sooner  arranged  than  it  transpired  that  the 
baron  just  before  his  death  jiad  contracted  large  debts,  for 
which  his  estate  was  answerable. 

The  baroness  sold  her  carriage  and  horses,  and  both  she 
and  her  daughters  pfepared  to  deny  themselves  all  but  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  pay  o£f  their  debts  if  possible. 
On  this  their  dependents  fell  away  from  them;  their  fair 
weather  friends  came  no  longer  near  them ;  and  many  a  flush 
of  indignation  crossed  their  brows,  and  many  an  aching  pang 
their  hearts,  as  adversity  revealed  to  them  the  baseness  and 
inconstancy  of  common  people  high  or  low.  When  the  other 
servants  had  retired  with  their  wages,  one  Jadntha  remained 
behind,  and  begged  permission  to  speak  to  the  baroness. 

^  What  would  you  with  me,  my  child  ? "  asked  that  high 
bred  lady,  with  an  accent  in  which  a  shade  of  surprise  min- 
gled with  great  politeness. 

"Forgive  me,  madame  the  baroness,"  began  Jacintha, 
with  a  formal  curtsey;  "but  how  can  I  leave  you  and 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  and  Mademoiselle  Laure  ?  Reflect, 
madame;  I  was  born  at  Beaurepaire;  my  mother  died  in 
the  chateau ;  my  father  died  in  the  village ;  but  he  had  meat 
every  day  firom  the  baron's  own  table,  and  fuel  fix)m  the 
baron's  wood,  and  died  blessing  the  house  of  Beaurepaire— 
Mademoiselle  Laure,  speak  for  me  I  Ah,  you  weep !  it  is 
then  that  you  see  it  is  impossible  I  can  go.  Ah  no !  madame, 
I  will  not  go ;  for^ve  me ;  I  cannot  go.  The  others  are 
1* 
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gone  becaii#  prosperity  is  hire  no  longer.  Let  it  be  so ;  I 
will  stay  till  the  sun  shines  again  upon  the  chateau,  and  then 
you  shall  send  me  away  if  it  seems  good  to  jba ;  but  not  now 
my  ladles— oh,  not  now  !  Oh !  oh !  oh  I  •fc 

The  warm-hearted  girl  burst  out  sobbing  ungracefully. 

"My  child,"  said  the  baroness,  "  these  sentiments  toudLme, 
and  honour  you.  Bdl  retire  if  you  please,  while  I  consult  my 
daughters." 

Jacintha  cut  her  sobs  dead  short,  arid  retreated  with  a  most 
cold  and  formal  reverence.- 

The  consultation  consisted  of  the  baroness  opening  her 
arms,  and  both  her  daughters  embracing  her  at  once. 

"  My  children  |  there  are  then  some  who  love  you." 

"  No !  you,  mamma !  It  is  you  we  all  love." 

Three  women  were  now  the  only  pilfers,  a  man  of  science 
and  a  servant  of  nil  worlg.the  only  outside  props,  the  but- 
tresses, of  the  great  old  house  q£  Beaurepaire. 

As  months  rolled  on,  Laure  Aglae  Rose  de  Beaurepaire 
recovered  her  natural  gaiety  in  spite  of  bereavement  and 
poverty — so  strong  are  youth,  and  health,  and  temperament. 
But  her  elder  sister  had  a  grief  all  her  own.  Captain  Du- 
jardin,  a  gallant  young  officer,  well  bora,  and  his  own 
master,  had  courted  her  with  her  parents'  consent ;  and  even 
when  the  baron  began  to  look  coldly  on  the  soldier  of  the 
Republic,  young  Dujardin,  though  too  proud  to  encounter 
the  baron's  irony  and  looks  of  scora,  would  not  yield  love  to 
pique.  He  came  no  more  to  the  chateau ;  but  he  would  wait 
hours  and  hours  on  the  path  to  the  little  oratory  in  the  park, 
on  the  bare  chance  of  a  passing  word  or  even  a  kind  look 
from  Josephine.  So  much  devotion  gradually  won  a  heart 
which  in  happier  times  she  had  been  half  encouraged  to  give 
him ;  and  when  he  left  her  on  a  military  service  of  uncommon 
danger,  the  woman's  reserve  melted,  and,  in  answer  to  his 
prayers  and  tears,  she  owned  for  the  first  time  that  she  loved 
him  better  than  any  thing  in  the  world — except  duty  and 
hmiour. 
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her  indignation,  her  pride,  and  the  terrible  loye-that  at  times 
overpowered  alt 

Thus  madk  vas  gained.  These  powerful  antagonists  were 
no  longer  co(^)ed  up  in  her  bosom  battling  together  and 
tearing  her. 

They  returned  from  Frejus:  Josephine  with  a  delicate 
rose  tint  instead  of  the  pallor  that  had  alarmed  St.  Aubin. 
Her  mood  fluctuated  no  more.  A  gentle  pensiveness  settled 
upon  her.     She  looked  the  goddess  Patience. 

She  was  inconceivably  lovely. 

Laure  said  to  her  one  day,  ailer  a  long  gaze  at  her — 

^  I  fear  I  shall  never  hate  that  madman  as  I  ought.  Cer- 
tainly when  I  think  of  his  conduct  I  could  strike  him  in  the 
face."  Here  she  clenched  her  teeth,  and  made  her  hand 
into  a  sort  of  irregular  little  snowball.  "  But  when  .1  look 
at  you  I  cannot  hate,  I  can  but  pity  that  imbecile — ^that ^* 

**OhI  my  sister,"  said  Josephine,  imploringly,  "let  us 
not  degrade  one  we  have  honoured  with  our  esteem — ^forour 
own  sakes,  not  his,"  added  she  hastily,  not  looking  Laure  in 
the  face. 

"  No !  forgive  my  vivacity.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  I 
feel  more  pity  than  anger  for  him.  Does  he  mean  to  turn 
monk,  and  forswear  the  sex  ?  if  not,  what  does  he  intend  to 
do  ?  Where  can  he  hope  to  find  any  one  he  can  love  after 
you  ?  Josephine,  the  more  I  see  of  our  sex,  the  more  I  see 
that  you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  ,in  France,  and  by 
consequence  in  Europe. 

The  smile  this  drew  was  a  very  faint  one. 

"Were  this  so,  surely  I  could  have  retained  a  single 
heart" 
•    "  You  have  then  forgotten  your  La  Fontaine  ?  " 

"  Explain." 

Does  he  not  sing  how  a  dunghill  cock  found  a  pearl  neck- 
lace, and  disdained  it.  And  why?  Not  that  pearls  are 
worth  less  than  barley  corns ;  but  because  he  was  a  sordid 
bird,  and  your  predecessors  were  wasted  om  him  my  Jose- 
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phine.  So  I  pity  that  dragoon  who  might  have  revelled  ui 
the  love  of  an  angel,  and  has  rejected  it,  and  lost  it  for  ever. 
There,  I  hare  made  her  sigh." 

*'  Forgive  me." 

"Forgive  her?  for  sighing?  I  am,  then,  very  tyran- 
nicaL" 

One  day  Lanre  came  into  the  room  where  the  baroness, 
Doctor  St  Aubin,  and  Josephine  were  sitting. 

She  sat  down  unobserved. 

But  Josephine,  looking  up  a  minute  after,  saw  at  a  glance 
that  something  had  happened.  Laure,  she  saw,  under  a 
forced  calmness,  was  in  great  emotion  and  anxiety.  Their 
eyes  met  Laure  made  her  a  scarce  perceptible  signal,  and 
immediately  ailer  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Josephine  waited  a  few  seconds ;  then  she  rose  and  went 
out,  and  found  Laure  in  the  passage,  as  she  expected. 

"  My  poor  sister,  have  you  courage  ?  " 

"He  is  dead  I "  gasped  Josephine. 

"  No  !  he  lives.  But  he  is  dead  to  us  and  France.  Oh  I 
Josephine,  have  you  courage  ?  " 

"I  have/'  faltered  Josephine,  quivering  from  head  to 
foot 

"You  know  Dard,  who  works  about  here  for  love  of 
Jacintha?  For  months  past  I  have  set  him  to  speak  to 
every  soldier  who  passes  through  the  village." 

"Ah !  you  never  told  me." 

"  Had  you  known  my  plan,  you  would  have  been  for  ever 
on  the  qui  vtve  ;  and  your  tranquillity  was  dear  to  me.  It 
was  the  first  step  to  happiness.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  have 
passed,  and  none  of  them  knew  him  even  by  name.  Today, 
Josephine,  two  have  come  that  know  all  I " 

"AU I     Oh,  Laure— Laure ! " 

"  He  is  disloyal  to  his  country.  What  wonder  he  is  a 
traitor  to  you  I " 

"It is  false!" 

"  The  men  are  here.    Come,  will  you  speak  to  them  ?  " 
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*I  cannot     But  I  will  come — ^you  speak :  I  shall  hear.'* 

Thej  found  in  the  kitchen  two  dismounted  dragoons 
before  whom  Jacintha  had  set  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Thej  arose  and  saluted  the  ladies. 

^  Be  seated,  my  brave  men,"  said  Laure,  ^  and  tell  me 
what  you  told  Dard  about  Captain  Dujardin." 

<<  Don't  stain  your  mouth  with  the  captain  my  little  lady. 
He  is  a  traitor  I " 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

^  Marcellus  I  mademoiselle  asks  us  how  w«  know  Captain 
Dujardin  to  be  a  traitor.     Speak  I " 

MarceUus,  thus  appealed  to,  toH  Laure  after  his  own 
&shion  that  he  knew  the  capt^  well:  that  one  day  the 
captain  rode  out  of  the  camp  and  never  returned :  that  at 
first  great  anxiety  was  fe^  on  his  behalf,  for  the  captain  was 
a  great  favourite,  and  fjassed  for  the  smartest  soldier  in  the 
division:  that  afters  while  anxiety  gave  jilace  to  some  very 
awkward  saspjetonSy  and  these  suspicions  it  was  his  lot  and 
his  comrade's  here  to  confirm.  About  a  month  later  he  and 
the  sauI  comrade  and  two  more  had  been  sent,  well  mounted, 
is  reconnoitre  a  Spanish  village.  At  the  door  of  a  little  inn 
they  had  caught  sight  of  a  French  uniform.  This  so  excited 
their  curiosity  that  he  went  forward  nearer  than  prudent, 
and  distinctly  recognised  Captain  Dujardin  seated  at  a  table 
drinkingj  betw^n  two  guerillas :  that  he  rode  back  and  told 
the  others,  who  then  rode  up  and  satisfied  themselves  it  was 
so :  that  if  any  of  the  party  had  entertained  a  doubt,  it  was 
removed  in  an  unpleasant  way.  He,  Marcellus,  disgusted  at 
the  sight  of  a  French  uniform  drinking  among  Spaniards, 
took  down  his  carabine  and  fired  at  the  group  as  carefully  as 
a  somewhat  restive  horse  permitted,  at  which,  as  if  by  magic, 
a  score  or  so  of  guerillas  poured  out  from  Heaven  knows 
where,  musket  in  hand,  and  delivered  a  volley :  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  party  fell  dead,  Jean  Jacques  got  a  broken 
arm,  and  his  own  horse  was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  fell 
fix)m  loss  of  blood  a  few  furlongs  frcmi  the  French  camp,  to 
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the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  vagabonds  pursued  them 
hallooing  and  shouting  and  firing  like  barbarous  banditti  as 
they  were. 

"However,  here. I  am,"  concluded  MarceUus,  who  was 
naturally  more  interested  in  himself  than  in  Captain  Dujar- 
din,  "  invalided  for  a  while,  my  little  ladies,  but  not  expended 
yet :  we  will  soon  dash  in  among  them  again  for  death  or 
glory  I  Meantime,"  concluded  he  filling  both  glasses,  "  let  us 
drink  to  the  eyes  of  beauty  (military  salute),  and  to  the  re- 
nown of  France — and  double  damnation  to  all  her  traitors, 
like  that  Captain  iJtxiardin — whose  neck  may  the  devil  twisf 

In  the  middle  of  this  u>ast  Josephine,  who  had  stood  rooted 
to  one  place  with  eyes  glaring  upon  each  speaker  in  turn, 
uttered  a  feeble  cry  like  a  djing  hare,  and  crept  slowly  out 
of  the  room  with  the  carriage  and  ihanner  of  a  woman  of  fifty 


Laube's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  Jost^phine,  but  this 
would  have  attracted  attention  to  her  despair.  She  had  the 
tact  and  resolution  to  remain  and  say  a  few  kind  words  to 
the  soldiers,  and  then  she  retired  and  darted  up  by  instinct 
to  Josephine's  bedroom.    The  door  was  locked. 

"  Josephine !  Josephine  I " 

No  answer. 

"  I  wJEmt  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  frightened— oh  I  do  not 
be  alone ! " 

A  choking  voice  answered — 

"  I  am  not  alone — I  am  with  Gk)d  and  the  saints.  Give 
me  a  little  while  to  draw  my  breath." 

Laure  sank  down  at  the  door,  and  sat  close  to  it,  with  her 
head  against  it,  sobbing  bitterly.  The  sensitive  little  love 
was  hurt  at  not  being  let  in,  such  a  friend  as  she  had  proved 
herself.  But  this  personal  feeling  was  but  a  small  fraction 
of  her  grief  and  anxiety. 

A  good  half  hour  had  elapsed  when  Josephine,  pale  and 
stem  as  no  one  had  ever  seen  her  till  that  hour,  suddenly 
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opened  the  door.  She  started  at  sight  of  Laure .  coached 
sorrowful  on  the  threshold ;  her  stem  look  relaxed  into  tender 
love  and  pitj ;  she  sank  on  her  knees  and  took  her  sisfer's 
head  quickfy  to  her  bosom. 

^  Oh,  mj  little  heart  !'*  cried  she,  **  have  yon  been  here  all 
this  time?'* 

<<0h!  oh!  oh!"  was  all  the  little  heart  could  reply. 

Then  Josephine  sat  down,  and  took  Laure  in  her  lap,  and 
caressed  and  comforted  her,  and  poured  words  of  gratitude 
and  affection  over  her  like  a  warm  shower. 

The  sisters  rose  hand  in  hand. 

Then  Laure  suddenly  seized  Josephine,  and  looked  long 
and  anxiously  down  into  her  eyes.  They  flashed  fire  under 
the  scrutiny. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  ended.  I  could  not  despise  and 
love.    I  am  dead  to  him,  as  he  is  dead  to  France." 

'^  Ah !  I  hoped  so— I  thought  so ;  but  you  frightened  me. 
My  noble  sister,  were  I  ever  to  lose  your  esteem  I  should 
die.  Oh,  how  awful  yet  how  beautiful  is  your  scorn !  For 
worlds  I  would  not  be  that  Cam ** 

Josephine  laid  her  hand  imperiously  on  Laure's  mouth. 

^  To  mention  that  man's  name  to  me  will  be  to  insult  me ! 
De  Beaurepaire  I  am,  and  a  Frenchwoman !  Come,  love, 
let  us  go  down  and  comfort  our  mother." 

They  went  down;  and  this  patient  sufferer  and  high- 
minded  conqueror  of  her  own  accord  took  up  a  common-place 
work,  and  read  aloud  for  two  mortal  hours  to  her  mother  and 
St  Aubin.     Her  voice  never  wavered. 

To  feel  that  life  is  ended — ^to  wish  existence,  too,  had 
ceased;  and  so  to  sit  down,  an  aching  hollow,  and  take  a 
part  and  sham  an  interest  in  twaddle  to  please  others — such 
are  woman's  feats.     How  like  nothing  at  all  they  look ! 

A  man  would  rather  sit  on  the  buffer  of  a  steam  engine 
and  ride  at  the  great  Eedan. 

Laure  sat  at  her  elbow,  a  little  behind  her,  and  turned  the 
leaves,  and  on  one  pretence  or  other  held  Josephine's  hand 
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neailj  all  the  rest  of  the  daj.  Its  delicate  fibres  remained 
tense  like  a  greyhound's  sinews  after  a  rac^  and  the  blue 
veins  rose  to  sight  in  it,  though  her  voice  and  ejes  were 
mastered* 

So  keen  was  the  strife — so  matched  the  antagonists—sr 
hard  the  victory ! 

For  ire  and  scorn  are  mighty. 

And  noble  blood  in  a  noble  heart  is  a  hero. 

▲nd  Loye  is  a  Giant. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

About  this  tiine,  the  French  provinces  were  organized 
upon  a  half  military  plan,  bj  which  all  the  local  aothorides 
radiated  towards  a  centre  of  goyemment  This  feature  has 
snrviyed  subsequent  revolutions  and  political  changes. 

In  days  of  change,  youth  is  always  at  a  premium ;  because, 
though  experience  is  valuable,  the  experience  of  one  order 
of  things  unfits  ordinary  men  for  another  order  of  things. 
A  good  many  oLd  fogies  in  office  were  shown  to  the  door,  and 
a  good  deal  of  youth  and  energy  infiised  into  the  veins  of 
provincial  government 

For  instance.  Citizen  Edouard  Riviere,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  education  with  singular  ielat  at  a  military  school, 
was  one  fine  day  ordered  into  Brittany  to  fill  a  responsible 
post  under  the  Commandant  Raynal. 

Nervousness  in  a  new  situation  generally  accompanies  tal- 
ent The  young  citizen,  as  he  rode  to  present  his  credentials 
at  head  qu^urters,  had  his  tremors  as  weU  as  his  pride ;  the 
more  so  as  his  new  chief  was  a  blunt,  rough  soldier,  that  had 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  bore  a -much  higher  character  (at 
zeal  and  moral  integrity  than  for  affability. 

While  the  young  citizen  rides  in  his  breeches  and  English 
top  boots,  his  white  waistcoat  and  cravat,  his  abundant  shirt 
frill,  his  short-waisted  blue  coat  with  fiat  gilt  buttons,  his  pig 
tail,  his  handsome  though  beardless  face  and  eager  eyes,  to 
this  important  interview,  settling  beforehand  what  he  shall 
say,  what  shall  be  said  to  him,  and  what  he  shall  reply,  let 
us  briefiy  dispose  of  the  commandant's  previous  history. 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  widow  that  kept  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Paris.  She  intended  him  for  spice,  but  he  thirsted  for  glory 
—kept  running  after  the  soldiers,  and  vexed  her.  "  Soldier- 
ing in  time  of  peace/'  said  she ;  '^  such  nonsense — ^it  is  like 
swimming  on  a  carpet"  War  came  and  robbed  her  satire 
of  its  point  The  boy  was  resolute.  The  mother  yielded 
now ;  she  was  a  Frenchwoman  to  the  back  bone. 

In  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  a  good  soldier  rose  with 
unparalleled  certainty,  and  rapidity  too ;  for  when  soldiers 
are  being  mowed  down  like  oats,  it  is  a  glorious  time  for 
such  of  them  as  keep  their  feet 

Baynal  rose  through  all  the  intervening  grades  to  be  a 
commandant  and  one  of  the  general's  aides-du-catnp,  and  a 
colonel's  epaulettes  glittered  in  sight  All  this  time,  Raynal 
used  to  write  to  his  mother,  and  joke  her  about  the  army 
being  such  a  bad  profession,  and  aa  he  was  all  for  glory,  not 
money,  he  lived  with  Spartan  frugality,  and  saved  haJf  his 
pay  and  all  his  prize  money  for  the  old  lady  in  Paris. 

And  here,  this  prosperous  man  had  to  endure  a  great  dis- 
appointment ;  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  made  command- 
ant, came  a  letter  into  the  camp.  His  mother  was  dead  after 
a  short  illness.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  simple 
rugged  soldier,  who  had  never  had  much  time  nor  inclination 
to  flirt  with  a  lot  of  girls,  and  toughen  his  heart 

He  came  back  to  Paris  honored  and  rich,  but  downcast 

On  his  arrival  at  the  old  place,  it  seemed  to  him  not  to 
have  the  old  look.  It  made  him  sadder.  To  cheer  him  up, 
they  brought  him  a  lot  of  money.  The  widow's  trade  had 
taken  a  wonderful  start  the  last  few  years,  and  she  had  been 
playing  the  same  game  as  he  had,  living  on  tenpence  a  day 
and  saving  all  for  him.    This  made  him  sadder. 

"  What  have  we  both  been  scraping  all  this  dross  together 
for  ?  I  would  give  it  all  to  sit  one  hour  by  the  fire,  with  her 
hand  in  mine,  and  hear  her  say, '  Scamp,  you  made  me  un- 
happy when  you  were  young,  but  I  have  lived  to  be  proud 
of  you/  • 
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He  faand  out  the  woman  who  had  nursed  her,  flung  more 
five-franc  pieces  into  her  lap  than  she  had  ever  seen  in  one 
place  before,  applied  for  active  service,  no  matter  what,  ob- 
tained at  once  this  post  in  Brittany,  and  went  gloomily  from 
Paris,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an  ungracious 
brute  devoid  of  sentiment.  In  fact,  the  one  bit  of  sentiment 
in  this  Spartan  was  any  thing  but  a  romantic  one ;  at  least  I 
&m  not  aware  of  any  successful  romance  that  turns  on  filial 
affection ;  but  it  was  an  abiding  one.  Here  is  a  proof.  It 
was  some  months  af^er  he  had  left  Paris,  and,  indeed,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember,  a  couple  of  months  after  young 
Riviere's  first  interview  with  him,  that,  being  in  conversation 
with  his  friend  Monsieur  Perrin  the  notary,  he  told  him  he 
thought  he  never  should  cease  to  feel  this  regret 

The  notary  smiled  incredulous,  but  said  nothing. 

"  We  were  fools  to  scrape  all  this  money  together ;  it  is  no 
use  to  h^r,  and,  I  am  sure,  it  is  none  to  me  ! " 

"  Is  it  permitted  to  advise  you  ?  "  asked  his  friend,  persua- 
sively. 

«  Speak ! " 

"  This  very  money  which  your  elevated  nature  condemns, 
may  be  made  the  means  of  healing  your  wound.  There  are 
ladies,  fair  and  prudent,  who  would  at  once  capitulate — he  I 
he ! — ^to  you,  backed,  as  you  are,  by  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  francs.  One  of  these,  by  her  youth  and  affection, 
would  in  time  supply  the  place  of  her  your  devotion  to  whose, 
memory  does  you  so  much  credit.  That  sum  would  also 
enable  you  to  become  the  possessor  of  an  estate — a  most  ad- 
visable investment,  shice  estates  are  just  now  unreasonably 
depressed  in  value.  Its  wood  and  water  would  soothe  your 
eye,  and  relieve  your  sorrow  by  the  sight  of  your  wealth  in 
an  enjoyable  form." 

"  Halt  I  say  that  again  in  half  the  words ! "  roared  the 
commandant  roughly. 

The  notary  said  it  short. 

"  You  can  buy  a  fine  estate  and  a  chaste  wife  with  the 
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money,"  snapped  this  smooth  personage,  substituting  curt 
brutality  for  honeyed  prolixity.  (Aside) — '^  Marriage  con- 
tract so  much— commission  so  much/' 

The  soldier  was  struck  by  the  propositions  the  moment 
they  hit  him  in  a  condensed  form,  like  his  much-loved  bullets. 

He- 
Granted  half  his  prayer 
Scornful  the  rest  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

'^  Have  I  time  to  be  running  after  women  ?  **  said  he. 
^  But  the  estate  111  have,  because  you  can  get  that  for  me 
without  my  troubling  my  head." 

'<  Is  it  a  commission  tiien  ?  "  asked  the  other  sharply. 

^ParUeu  !  Do  you  think  I  speak  for  the  sake  of  talking  ?  ^ 

No  man  had  ever  a  larger  assortment  of  tools  than  Bona- 
parte, or  knew  better  what  each  could  do  and  could  not  do. 
Baynal  was  a  perfect  soldier  as  far  as  he  went,  and  therefore 
was  valued  highly.  Bonaparte  had  formed  him,  too— and 
we  are  not  averse  to  our  own  work. 

Baynal,  though  not  fit  to  command  a  division,  had  the  chio 
Bonaparte  visibly  stamped  on  him  by  that  masterhand. 

For  a  man  of  genius  spits  men  of  talent  by  the  score. 
Each  of  these  adopts  one  or  other  of  his  many  great  quali- 
ties, and  builds  himself  on  it  I  see  the  marichaJU  a£  the 
empire  are  beginning  to  brag — now  every  body  else  is  dead. 
Well,  dissect  all  those  marechalsy  men  of  talent  every  one  of 
them,  and  combine  their  leading  excellences  in  one  figure, 
and  add  them  up  :  Total — a  Napoleonetto.^ 

"  Who  is  that  ?     I  am  busy  writing." 

''  Monsieur  the  Commandant,  I  am  fiie  citizen  Biviere,  I 
am  come  to  present  myself  to  you,  and  to— ^ — ** 


*  I  mean,  of  course,  as  far  as  soldiering  goes;  but  soldiering  was  only  a 
part  of  the  man,  a  brilliant  part  which  has  blinded  some  people  as  to  the 
proportions  ^ of  this  colossal  figure.  He  was  a  profound,  though,  from 
necessity,  not  a  liberal  statesman,  a  great  civil  engineer,  a  marvellous  . 
orator  in  the  boudoir  and  the  field,  a  sound  and  original  critic  in  all  the 
arts,  and  the  greatest  legislator  of  modem  history. 
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*  I  know— come  for  orders.** 

**  Exactly,  commandant*' 

"  Humph !  Here  is  a  report  just  sent  in  by  young  Nicole, 
^ho  fills  the  same  sort  of  post  as  you,  only  to  the  liorthward. 
Take  this  pen  and  analyse  his  report,  while  I  write  these 
letters.** 

"Yes,  commandant** 

"  Write  out  the  heads  of  your  analysis Good :  it 

IB  wen  done.  Now  take  your  heads  home  and  act  under 
fliem ;  and  frame  your  report  by  them,  and  bring  it  me  in 
person  next  Saturday.*' 

"  It  shall  be  done,  commandant  Where  are  my  quarters 
to  be?" 

The  commandant  handed  him  a  pair  of  compasses,  and 
pointed  to  a  map  on  which  Riviere's  district  was  marked  in 
blue  ink. 

"  Find  the  centre  of  your  district'* 

"  Una  point  is  the  centre,  commandant*' 

"  Then  quarter  yourself  on  that  point    Good  day,  dtizen.** 

Tins  was  the  young  official's  first  introduction  to  the  chic 
Bonaparte.     He  rather  admired  it 

"This  is  a  character,"  said  he;  "but,  by  St  Denis,  I 
should  not  like  to  commit  a  blunder  under  his  eye." 

Edouard  Riviere  had  zeal,  and  he  soon  found  that  his 
superior,  with  all  his  brusquerie,  was  a  great  appreciator  of 
that  quality.  His  instructions,  too,  were  clear  and  precise. 
Riviere  lost  his  misgivings  in  a  very  feW  days,  and  became 
inflated  with  the  sense  of  his  authority  and  merit,  and  the 
flattery  and  obsequiousness  that  soon  wait  on  the  former. 

The  commandant's  compasses'  had  pointed  to  the  village 
lieat  Be^urepaire,  as  his  fiitui'e  abode. 

The  chateau  was  in  ^ight  from  his  apartments,  and,  on  in- 
quiry, he  was  told  it  belonged  to  a  Royalist  family — ^a  widow 
and  two. daughters,  who  held  themselves  quite  aloof  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"Ah  I"  said  the  young  citizen,  who  had  all  the  new  ideas, 
2 
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and  had  been  sneering  four  years  at  the  old  regime.  ^  I  see. 
If  these  rococo  citizens  play  that  game  with  me,  I  shall  have 
to  take  them  down.'* 

Thus,  a  fresh  peril  hung  over  this  family,  on  whose  hearts 
and  fortunes  such  heavy  blows  had  fallen. 

One  evening,  our  young  Republican  officer,  after  a  day 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  country,  deigned  to  take  a  little 
stroll  to  relieve  the  cares  of  administration.  He  accordingly 
imprinted  on  his  beardless  face  the  expression  of  a  wearied 
statesman,  and  in  that  guise  strolled  through  an  admiring 
village. 

The  men  pretended  veneration  fix)m  policy. 

The  women,  whose  views  of  this  great  man  were  shallower 
but  more  sincere,  smiled  approval 

The  young  puppy  affected  to  take  no  notice  of  either  sex. 

Outside  the  village,  Publicola  suddenly  encountered  two 
young  ladies,  who  resembled  nothing  he  had  hitherto  met 
with  in  his  district  They  were  dressed  in  black,  and  with 
extreme  simplicity ;  but  their  easy  grace  and  composure,  and 
the  refined  sentiment  of  their  gentle  faces,  told  at  a  glance 
they  belonged  to  the  high  nobility.  Publicola,  though  he 
had  never  seen  them,  divined  them  at  once  by  their  dress 
and  mien,  and  as  he  drew  near,  he  involuntarily  raised  his 
hat  to  so  much  beauty  and  dignity,  instead  of  just  poking  it 
with  a  finger  a  la  Hepuhltqtie.  On  this,  the  ladies  instantly 
curtseyed  to  him  after  the  manner  of  their  party,  with  a 
sweep  and  a  majesty,  and  a  precision  of  politeness,  that  the 
pup  would  have  laughed  at  if  he  had  heard  of  it ;  but  seeing 
it  done,  and  well  done,  and  by  lovely  women  of  high  rank, 
he  was  taken  aback  by  it,  and  lifted  his  hat  again,  and  bowed 
again  after  he  had  gone  by,  which  was  absurd — and  was 
generally  flustered.  In  short,  instead  of  a  member  of  the 
Bepublican  Government  saluting  private  individuals  of  a  de- 
cayed party,  that  existed  only  by  sufferance,  a  handsome, 
vain,  good-natured  boy  had  met  two  self-possessed  young 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  breeding,  and  had  cut  the  figure 
usual  upon  such  occasions. 
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For  the  next  hundred  yards,  his  cheeks  burned,  and  his 
vanity  was  cooled. 

But  bumptiousness  is  elastic  in  France  as  in  England  and 
among  the  Esquimaux. 

**Well,  they  are  pretty  girls,**  says  he  to  himself.  *^1 
never  saw  two  such  pretty  girls  together — ^they  will  do  for 
me  to  flirt  with  while  I  am  banished  to  this  Arcadia."  (Ban- 
ished from  school !) 

And  ^ awful  beauty"  being  no  longer  in  sight,  Mr.  Edouard 
resolved  he  would  flirt  with  them  to  their  heart's  content. 

But  there  are  ladies  with  whom  a  certain  preliminary  is 
required  before  you  can  flirt  with  them.  Tou  must  be  on 
speakmg  terms  with  them  first  How  was  this  to  be  man- 
aged? 

"  Oh  1  it  would  come  somehow  or  other  if  he  was  always 
meeting  them — ^and  really  a  man  that  is  harassed,  and  worked 
as  I  am,  requires  some  agreeable  recreation  of  this  sort." 

^Etc" 

He  used  to  watch  at  his  window  with  a  telescope,  and 
whenever  the  sisters  came  out  of  their  own  grounds,  which 
unfortunately  was  not  above  three  times  a  week,  he  would 
throw  himself  in  their  way  by  the  merest  accident,  and  pay 
them  a  dignified  and  courteous  salute,  which  he  had  carefully 
got  up  bef(»re  a  mirror  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

In  return  he  received  two  reverences  that  were  to  say  the 
least  as  dignified  and  courteous  as  his  own,  though  they  had 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  special  rehearsaL 

So  far  so  good.  But  a  little  circumstance  cooled  our 
Adonis's  hopes  of  turning  a  bowing  acquaintance  into  a 
speaking  one,  and  a  speaking  into  a  flirting. 

There  was  a  flaw  at  the  foundation  of  this  pyramid  of 
agreeable  sequences. 

Studying  the  faces  of  these  courteous  beauties,  he  be- 
came certain  that  no  recognition  of  his  charming  person 
mingled  with  their  repeated  acts  of  politeness. 

Some  one  of  their  humbler  neighbours  had  the  grace  to 
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salute  them  widi  the  respect  due  to  them :  this  was  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  them  even  now.  When  it  did  happen, 
they  made  the  proper  return.  They  were  of  too  high  rank 
and  breeding  to  be  outdone  in  politeness. 

But  that  the  same  person  met  them  whenever  they  came 
out,  and  that  he  was  handsome  and  interesting — no  eon- 
sciousness  of  this  phenomenon  beamed  in  those  charming 
countenances. 

Citizen  Biviere  was  first  piqued  and  then  began  to  laugh 
at  his  want  of  courage,  and  on  a  certain  day  when  his  im- 
portance was  vividly  present  to  him  he  took  a  new  step 
towards  making  this  agreeable  acquaintance:  he  marched 
up  to  the  Chateau  de  Beaurepaire  and  called  on  the  baroness 
of  that  ilk. 

He  sent  up  his  name  and  office  with  due  pomp.  Jacintha 
returned  with  a  note  black-edged — 

^^  HigUy  flattered  by  Monsieur  de  Hiviere^e  vmtf  the 
baroness  informed  him  that  she  received  none  hut  old  ac^ 
quainiancesy  in  the  present  grief  of  the  famih^f  and  of  the 
kingdom" 

Young  Riviere  was  cruelly  mortified  by  this  rebuff.  He 
went  off  hurriedly,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

^<  Cursed  aristocrats  I  Ah  I  we  have  done  well  to  pull  you 
down,  and  we  will  have  you  lower  still.  How  I  despise  my- 
self for  giving  any  one  the  chance  to  afiront  me  thus  I  The 
haughty  old  fool !  if  she  had  known  her  interest,  she  would 
have  been  too  glad  to  make  a  powerful  friend.  These  Royal- 
ists are  in  a  ticklish  position :  I  can  tell  her  that  But  stay — 
she  calls  me  De  Riviere.  She  does  not  know  who  I  am 
then !  Takes  me  for  some  young  aristocrat !  Well  then 
after  all — ^but  no  I  that  makes  it  worse.  She  implies  that 
nobody  without  a  '  De '  to  their  name  woidd  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  visit  her  old  tumble  down  house.  Well,  it  is  a 
lesson !  I  am  a  Republican,  and  the  Commonwealth  trusts 
and  honours  me  ;  yet  I  am  so  ungrateful  as  to  go  out  of  the 
way  to  be  civil  to  her  enemies — to  Royalists;  as  if  those 
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worn  out  creatures  had  hearts — ^as  if  they  could  comprehend 
the  struggle  that  took  place  in  my  mind  between  duty  and 
generosity  to  the  fallen,  before  I  could  make  the  first  oyer* 
ture  to  their  acquaintance — as  if  they  could  understand  the 
politeness  of  the  heart,  or  anything  nobler  than  curving  and 
ducking,  and  heartless  etiquette.  This  is  the  last  notice  I  will 
ever  take  of  that  family,  that  you  may  take  your  oath  of  II !  1  ** 

He  walked  home  to  the  town  very  fast,  his  heart  boiling 
and  his  lips  cconpressed,  and  his  brow  knitted. 

Just  outside  the  town  he  met  Josephine  and  Laore  de 
Beaurepaire. 

At  the  sight  oi  their  sweet  faces  his  moody  brow  deared 
a  little,  and  he  was  surprised  into  saluting  them  as  usual, 
only  more  stiffly,  when  lo  I  from  one  of  the  ladies  there  broke 
a  smile  so  sudden,  so  sweet,  and  so  vivid,  that  he  felt  it  hit 
him  on  the  eyes  and  on  the  heart 

His  teeth  undenched  themselves,  his  resolve  dissolved, 
and  another  came  in  its  place.  Nothing  should  prevent  him 
from  penetrating  into  that  fortified  castle,  which  contained  at 
least  one  sweet  creature  who  had  recognized  him,,  and  given 
him  a  smile  brimful  of  sunshine. 

That  ni^t  he  hardly  slept  at  all,  and  woke  very  neariy  if 
not  quite  in  love. 

Such  was  the  power  of  a  smile. 

Yet  this  young  gentleman  had  seen  many  smilers,  but  to 
be  sure  most  of  them  smiled  without  effect,  because  they 
smiled  eternally ;  they  seemed  cast  with  their  mouths  open, 
and  their  pretty  teeth  for  ever  in  sight,  which  has  a  sadden* 
ing  influence  on  a  man  of  sense — when  it  has  any.. 

But  here  a  feir  pensive  face  had  brightened  at  sight  of 
him;  a  lovely  countenance  on  which  circumstances,  not 
Nature,  had  impressed  gravity,  had  sprung  back  to  its  natural 
gaiety  for  a  moment,  and  for  him. 

Difficulties  spur  us  whenever  they  do  not  check  us. 

My  lord  sat  at  his  window  with  his  book  and  telescope  far 
hours  every  day. 
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Alas !  mesdemoiselles  did  not  leave  the  premises  for  three 
days. 

But  on  the  fourth  industry  was  rewarded :  he  met  them, 
and  smiling  himself  by  anticipation,  it  was  his  fate  to  draw 
from  the  lady  a  more  exquisite  smile  than  the  last 

Smile  the  second  made  his  heart  beat  so  he  eould  feel  it 
against  his  waistcoat 

Beauty  is  power :  a  smile  is  its  sword.  These  two  charm- 
ing thrusts  subdued  if  they  did  not  destroy  Publicola's  wrath 
against  the  baroness,  and  his  heart  was  now  all  on  a  glow. 
A  passing  glimpse  two  or  three  times  a  week  no  longer  satis- 
fied its  yearning.  There  was  a  little  fellow  called  Dard  who 
went  out  shooting  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  beater— 
this  young  man  seemed  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  family. 
He  told  him  that  the  ladies  of  Beaurepaire  went  to  Mass 
every  Sunday  at  a  little  church  two  miles  off.  The  baroness 
used  to  go  too,  but  now  they  have  no  carriage  she  stays  at 
home.  She  won't  go  to  church  or  anywhere  else  now  she 
can't  drive  up  and  have  a  blazing  lacquey  to  hand  her  ont^ 

Biviere  smiled  at  this  demonstration  of  plebeian  bile. 

Next  Sunday  saw  him  a  political  renegade.  He  failed  in 
a  prime  article  of  Republican  faith.     He  went  to  church. 

The  Republic  had  given  up  going  to  church :  the  male  part 
of  it  in  particular. 

Citizen  Riviere  attended  church  and  there  worshipped— 
Cupid.  He  smarted  for  this.  The  young  ladies  went  with 
higher  motives,  and  took  no  notice  of  him.  They  lowered 
their  long  silken  lashes  over  one  breviaiy,  and  scarcely  ob- 
served the  handsome  citizen. 

Meantime  he,  contemplating  their  pious  beauty  with  earthly 
eyes,  was  drinking  long  draughts  of  intoxicating  passion. 

And  when  after  the  service  they  each  took  an  arm  of  St 
Aubin,  and  he  with  the  air  of  an  admiral  convoying  two 

*  Aristocrat  go  to ! 
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ships  choke  full  of  specie,  conducted  his  precious  charge 
away  home,  our  young  citizen  felt  jealous,  and  all  but  hated 
the  worthy  doctor. 

One  day  Riviere  was  out  shooting,  accompanied  by  Dard. 

A  covey  of  partridges  got  up  wild,  and  went  out  of  bounds 
into  a  field  of  late  clover. 

^  It  is  well  done,  citizen,"  shouted  little  Dard,  *^  at  present 
we  are  going  to  massacre  them." 

*'  But  that  is  not  my  ground." 

*^  No  matter :  it  belongs  to  Beaurepaire." 

<'  The  last  people  I  should  like  to  take  a  liberty  with." 

*^  Tou  must  not  be  so  nice ;  they  have  no  gamekeeper  now 
to  interfere  with  us :  they  can't  afford  one.  Aha  I  aristo- 
crats !  The  times  are  changed  since  your  pigeons  used  to 
devastate  us,  and  we  durst  not  shoot  one  of  the  marauders— 
the  very  pheasants  are  at  our  mercy  now." 

^The  more  ungenerous  would  it  be  of  us  to  take  ad« 
vantage." 

"  Citizen,  I  tell  you  everybody  shoots  over  Beaurepaire." 

"  Oh !  if  every  body  does  it " 

In  short  Dard  prevailed.  A  small  amount  of  logic  suffices 
to  prove  to  a  man  of  one  and  twenty  that  it  is  moral  to  foUow 
his  birds. 

Our  hero  had  his  misgivings :  but  the  game  was  abundant, 
and  tamer  than  elsewhere. 

In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound.  The  next  time  they  went 
out  together,  I  blush  to  say  he  began  with  this  very  field  of 
clover,  and  killed  two  brace  in  it  It  was  about  four  o'clock 
of  this  day  when  the  sportsman  and  his  assistant  emerged 
from  the  fields  upon  the  high  road  between  Beaurepaire  and 
the  village;  and  made  towards  the  latter. 

They  had  to  pass  Bigot's  auberge,  a  long  low  house  all 
across  which  from  end  to  end  was  printed  in  gigantic  letters— 

"  ICI  ON  liOOB  A  PIED  KT  A   CHEVAIi."  * 

'*  Hore  ono  lodges  on  foot  and  on  horseback.** 
*  What  a  row  the  latter  customers  most  make  going  up  to  bed ! 
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Opposite  this  Dard  halted  and  looked  wistfully  in  his  su- 
perior's face,  and  laid  his  hand  pathetically  on  his  centre. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  ** 

**  Very  ill,  citizen." 

"What  is  it?" 

**The  soldier's  gripes,"  replied  this  vulgar  little  party, 
^  and  citizen  only  smell ;  the  soup  is  just  coming  off  the  fire." 

This  little  Dard  resembled  (in  one  particular)  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  immortal  bard,  and  by 
the  painters  of  his  day — 

**  He  was  a  man  of  an  unbounded  stomach.*' 

He  had  gone  two  hours  past  his  usual  feeding  time,  and 
was  in  pain  and  affliction. 

Riviere  laughed  and  consented. 

"  We  will  have  it  in  the  porch,"  said  he. 

The  consent  was  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  than  Dard 
dashed  wildly  into  the  kitchen. 

Riviere  himself  was  not  sorry  of  an  excuse  to  linger  an 
hour  in  a  place  where  the  ladies  of  Beaurepaire  might  per- 
haps pass  and  see  him  in  a  new  costume — ^his  shooting  cap 
and  jacket,  adorned  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  sport, 
which  in  France  are  got  up  with  an  eye  to  ornament  as  well 
as  use. 

The  soup  was  brought  out,  and^  for  several  minutes  Dard's 
feelings  were  too  great  for  utterance. 

!3ut  Riviere  did  not  take  aft^r  tlie  great  cardinal,  especially 
since  he  had  fallen  in  l^ve.  He  soon  dispatched  a  frugal 
meal ;  then  went  in  and  got  some  scraps  for  the  dog,  and 
then  began  to  lay  the  gjime  out  and  count  it.  He  emptied 
his  own  pocket  and  Dard'o  game  bag,  and  altogether  it  made 
a  good  show. 

The  small  citizen  was  now  in  a  fit  state  to  articulate. 

"  A  good  day's  work  citizen,"  said  he,  stretching  himself 
luxuriously,  till  he  turned  from  a  rotundity  to  an  oval ;  "  and 
most  of  it  killed  on  the  lands  of  Beaurepaire~all  the  better." 
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**  You  appear  not  to  love  that  family,  Dard." 

^  Your  penetration  is  not  at  fault  citizen.  I  do  not  loye 
Uiat  family,"  was  the  stern  reply. 

Edouardj  for  a  reason  before  hinted  at,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  the  place,  and  the  present  seemed  a  good  opportunity 
for  pumping  Dard.  He  sent  therefore  for  two  pipes :  one  he 
pretended  to  smoke,  the  other  he  gave  Dard :  for  this  shrewd' 
young  personage  had  observed  that  these  rustics,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  tobaeeo,  were  placidly  reckless  in  their 
revelations. 

"  By  the  bye^  Dardr^puflf)— why  did  you  si^.yoo  dislike 
thatfamUy?" 

^^  Because — because  I  can't  help  4i ;  Jt  is  stronger  than  I 
am.     I  hate  them,  aristo-r— rei  !  " — (puff.) 

"  But  why  ?— why  ?— why  ?" 

•^  Ah !  good,  you  demand  why  ? — (puff).  Well  then  be- 
cause they  impose  upon  Jaeintha." 

«0h!" 

^'  And  then  she  imposes  upon  me." 

'^  Even  now  I  do  not  quite  understands  Explain  Dard, 
and  assure  yourself  of  my  sympathy  " — (puff). 

Thus  encouraged  Dard  became  loquacious. 

^  Those  Beaurepaire  aristocrats,"  said  he,  with  his  hard 
peasant  good  sense,  '^are  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
They  cannot  keep  up  nobility,  they  have  not  the  means — they 
will  not  come  down,  off  their  perch,  they  have  not  the  sense. 
No,  for  as  small  as  they  su'e  they  must  look  and  talk  as  big 
as  ever.  They  can  only  afford  one  servant,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  pay  her,  but  they  must  be  attended  on  just  as  ob- 
sequious as  when  they  had  a  dozen*  And  this  is  fatal  to  all 
us  little  people  that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  connected  with 
them." 

**  Why  how  are  you  connected  with  them  ?  " 

"  By  the  tie  of  affection." 

"  I  thought  you  hated  them." 

'^  Clearly :  but  I  have  the  ill-luck  to  love  Jacintha,  and  s)iei 
2* 
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loves  these  aristocrats,  and  makes  me  do  little  odd  jobs  for 
them,"  and  here  Dard's  eyes  suddenly  glared  with  horror. 

«WeU!  what  of  it?'' 

^  What  of  it  citizen,  what  ?  you  do  not  know  the  fatal 
meaning  of  those  accursed  words  ?  " 

"Why  it  is  not  an  obscure  phrase.  I  never  heard  of  a 
man's  back  being  broken  by  little  odd  jobs." 

"  Perhaps  not  his  back  citizen,  but  his  heart  ?  if  little  odd 
jobs  will  not  break  that,  why  nothing  will.  Torn  from  place 
to  place,  and  from  trouble  to  trouble :  as  soon  as  one  tiresome 
thing  begins  to  go  a  bit  smooth,  off  to  a  fresh  plague — a  new 
handicrdl  to  torment  your  head  and  your  fingers  over  every 
day :  indoors  work  when  it  is  dry,  out  a  doors  when  it  snows 
— and  then  all  bustle — ^no  taking  one's  work  quietly,  the  only 
way  it  agrees  with  a  fellow:  no  repose.  ^Milk  the  cow 
Dard,  but  look  sharp ;  for  the  baroness's  chair  wants  mend- 
ing— ^take  these  slops  to  the  pig,  but  you  must  not  wait  to  see 
him  enjoy  them ;  you  are  wanted  to  chop  billets  for  me.* 
Beat  the  mats — take  down  the  curtains — ^walk  to  church  (best 
part  of  a  league)  and  heat  the  pew  cushions— come  back  and 
cut  the  cabbages,  paint  the  door,  and  wheel  the  old  lady  about 
the  terrace,  rub  quicksilver  on  the  little  dog's  back :  mind  he 
don't  bite  you  to  make  himself  sick  I  repair  the  ottoman,  roll 
the  gravel,  clean  the  kettles,  carry  half  a  ton  of  water  up 
three  pair  of  stairs,  trim  the  turf,  prune  the  vine,  drag  the 
fish  pond,  and  when  you  are  there,  go  in  and  gather  water 
lilies  for  Mademoiselle  Josephine  while  you  are  drowning  the 
puppies ;  that  is  little  odd  jobs.  May  Satan  twist  her  neck 
who  invented  them ! " 

"  Very  sad  all  this,"  said  young  Biviere,  as  gravely  as  he 
could  ;  "  but  about  the  family." 

"I  am  citizen.  When  I  go  into  their  kitchen  to  court 
Jacintha  a  bit,  instead  of  finding  a  good  supper  there,  which 
a  man  has  a  right  to,  courting  a  cook,  if  I  don't  take  one  in 
my  pocket,  there  is  no  supper,  not  to  say  supper,  for  either 
her  or  me.    I  don't  call  a  salad  and  a  bit  of  cheese  rind— 
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supper !  Beggars  in  silk  and  satin  I  call  them.  Every  sou 
they  have  goes  on  to  their  backs,  instead  of  into  their  bellies." 

**  Nonsense  Dard.  I  know  your  capacity,  but  you  could 
not  eat 'a  hole  in  their  income,  that  ancient  fSunily." 

^  I  could  eat  it  all,  and  sit  here.  Income  I  I  would  not 
change  incomes  with  them  if  they'd  throw  me  in  a  pancake 
a  day.  I  tell  you,  citizen,  they  are  the  poorest  family  for 
leagues  round ;  not  that  they  need  be  quite  so  poor,  if  they 
could  swallow  a  little  of  their  pride.  But  no,  they  must 
have  china,  and  plate,  and  fine  linen,  at  dinner ;  so  their  fine 
plates  are  always  bare,  and  their  silver  trays  empty.  Ask 
the  butcher,  if  you  don't  believe  me  ! 

^  Yoa  ask  him  whether  he  does  not  go  three  times  to  the 
smallest  shop-keeper,  for  once  he  goes  to  Beaurepaire. 
Their  tenants  send  them  a  little  meal  and  eggs,  and  now  and 
then  a  hen,  because  they  must ;  their  great  garden  is  chock 
full  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  Jacintha  makes  me  dig  in  it 
gratis — and  so  they  muddle  on.  And  then  the  baroness 
must  have  her  coffee  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  they  can't 
afford  to  buy  it — so  they  roast — ^haw  !  haw ! — they  roast  a 
lot  of  horse  beans  that  cost  nothing,  and  grind  them,  and 
serve  up  the  liquor  in  a  silver  cafeti^re,  on  a  silver  salver ; 
Aritlo  vaT 

**  Is  it  possible  ? — reduced  to  this ! — oh ! " 

"  Perdition  seize  them !  why  don't  they  melt  their  silver 
into  soup— why  don't  they  sell  the  superfluous  and  buy  the 
grub  ?  and  I  can't  see  why  they  don't  let  their  house  and 
that  accursed  garden,  in  which  I  sweat  gratis,  and  live  in  a 
small  house,  and  be  content  with  as  many  servants  as  they 
can  pay  wages  to." 

"Dard,"  said  Biviere  thoughtfully,  interrupting  him,  "is 
it  really  true  about  the  beans  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  Mademoiselle  Laure  doing  it  for 
the  old  woman's  breakfast ;  it  was  Laure  invented  the 
move.  A  girl  of  nineteen  beginning  already  to  deceive  the 
world.  But  they  are  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick— 
Aritlo  va." 
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"  Dard,  you  are  a  brute !  ** 

"  Me,  citizen  ?  *' 

<*You!  there  is  noble  poverty,  as  well  as  ncble  wealth. 
I  might  have  disdained  these  people  in  their  prosperity,  but 
I  revere  them  in  their  affliction." 

"I  consent,"  replied  Dard,  very  coolly.  "That  is  your 
affair ;  but  permit  me,"  and  here  he  clenched  his  teeth  at 
remembrance  of  his  wrongs,  "  on  my  own  part  to  say  that  I 
will  no  more  be  a  scullery  man  without  wages  to  these  high 
minded  starvelings,  these  illustrious  beggars."  Then  he. 
heated  himself  red  hot  "I  will  not.  even  be  their  galley 
slave.  Next,  I  have  done  my  l^t  little  odd  job  in  this 
world,"  yelled  the  now  infuriated  factotum.  All  is  ended. 
Of  two  things  one — either  Jacintha  quits  those  aristos,  or  I 
leave  Jacin— eh  ? — ah ! — oh ! — ahem !  How — ^"ow  d'ye  do, 
Jacintha  ? "  and  his  roar  ended  in  a  whine,  as  when  a  dog 
runs  barking  out  and  receives  in  full  career  a  cut  fi:om  his 
master's  whip,  and  his  generous  rage  turns  to  whimper  then 
and  there.  '<  I  was  just  talking  of  you,  Jacintha,"  faltered 
Dard,  in  conclusion. 

"  I  heard  you  Dard,"  replied  Jacintha,  slowly,  quietly, 
grimly. 

Dard  from  oval  shrank  back  to  round. 

The  person  whose  sudden  appearance  at  the  door  of  the 
porch  reduced  the  swelling  Dard  to  his  natural  limits,  moral 
and  corporeal,  was  a  strapping  young  woman,  with  a  comely, 
peasant  face,  somewhat  freckled,  and  a  pair  of  large  black 
eyes,  surmounted  by  coal  black  brows  that  inclined  to  meet 
upon  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  She  stood  in  a  bold  attitude, 
her  massive  but  well  formed  arms  folded  so  that  the  pressure 
of  each  against  the  other  made  them  seem  gigantic,  and  her 
cheek  pale  with  wrath,  and  her  eyes  glittering  like  basilisks 
upon  citizen  Dard.  Had  petulance  mingled  with  her  wrath, 
Riviere  would  have  howled  with  laughter  at  Dard's  discom- 
fiture, and  its  cause ;  but  a  handsome  woman,  boiling  with 
suppressed  ire,  has  a  touch  of  the  terrible,  and  Jacintha's 
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black  eyes,  and  lowering  black  brows,  gave  her,  in  this 
moment  of  loftj  indignation,  a  grander  look  than  belonged  to 
her.  So  even  Eiviere  put  down  his  pipe,  and  gazed  up  in 
her  face  with  a  shade  of  misgiving. 

She  now  slowly  unclasped  her  arms,  and  with  her  great 
eye  immovably  fixed  on  Dar4,  she  pointed  with  a  com- 
manding gesture  towards  Beaurepaire.  Citizen  Dard  was 
no  longer  master  of  his  own  limbs ;  he  was  even  as  a  bird 
&scinated  by  a  rattlesnake ;  he  rose  slowly,  with  his  eyes 
fastened  to  hers,  and  was  moving  off  like  an  ill-oiled  automa- 
ton in  the  direction  indicated;  but  at  this  a  suppressed 
snigger  began  to  shake  Riviere's  whole  body  till  it  bobbed 
up  and  down  on  the  seat.  That  weakened  the  spell :  Dard 
turned  to  him  ruefully. 

"There  citizen,"  he  cri^d,  "do  you  see  that  imperious 
gesture  ?  fTow  I'll  tell  you  what  tha,t  means — ^that  means 
you  promised  to  dig  in  the  aristocrat's  garden  this  afternoon 
— ^so  march!  Here,  then,  is  one  that  ha^  gained  nothing 
by  kings  being  put  down,  for  I  am  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron* 
Thank  your  stars,  citizen,  that  you  are  not  in  my  place." 

"  Dard,"  retorted  Jacintha,  "  if  you  don't  like  your  place 
you  can  quit  it,  I  know  two  or  three  that  will  be  glad  to 
take  it.  There,  say  no  more  ;  now  I  am  here  I  will  go 
back  to  the  village,  and  we  shall  see  whether  all  the  lads 
recoil  from  a  few  little  jobs  to  be  done  by  my  side,  and  paid 
by  my  friendship." 

"  No !  no !  Jacintha ;  don't  be  a  fool !  I  am  going ;  there, 
I  am  at  your  service,  my  dear  friend.     Come  I  " 

"  Go  then ;  you  know  what  to  do." 

"  And  leave  you  here  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jacintha.  "  I  must  speak  a  word  to  mon- 
sieur— ^you  have  rendered  it  necessary." 

The  subjugated  one  crept  to  Beaurepaire,  but  often  looked 
behind  him.  He  did  not  relish  leaving  Jacintha  with  the 
handsome  young  citizen,  especially  after  her  hint  that  there 
were  better  men  in  the  district  than  himself. 
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Jacintha  turned  to  young  Riviere,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a 
very  different  tone— coldly  but  politely. 

*'  Monsieur  will  think  me  very  hardy  thus  to  address  a 
stranger,  but  I  ought  not  to  allow  monsieur  to  be  deceived, 
and  those  I  serve  belied." 

^<  There  needs  no  excuse,  ^male  citizen.  I  am  at  your 
service ;  be  seated." 

<<  Many  thanks,  monsieur ;  but  I  will  not  sit  down,  for  I 
am  going  immediately." 

^  All  the  worse,  female  citizen.  But  I  say,  it  seems  to 
me  then  you  heard  what  Dard  was  saying  to  me.  What, 
did  you  listen?    Oh  fie  I" 

^<No,  monsieur,  I  did  not  listen,"  replied  Jacintha, 
haughtily.  '^  I  am  incapable  of  it ;  there  was  no  necessity. 
Dard  bawled  so  loud  the  whole  village  might  hear.  I  was 
passing,  and  heard  a  voice  I  knew  raised  so  high,  I  feared 
he  was  drunk ;  I  came  therefore  to  the  side  of  the  porch — 
with  the  best  intentions.  Arrived  there,  words  struck  my 
ear  that  made  me  pause.  I  was  so  transfixed  I  could  not 
move.  Thus,  quite  in  spite  of  myself,  I  suffered  the  pain  of 
hearing  his  calumnies;  you  see,  monsieur,  that  I  did  not 
play  the  spy  on  you  ;  moreover,  that  character  would  nowise 
suit  with  my  natural  disposition.  I  heard  too  your  answer, 
which  does  you  so  much  credit,  and  I  instantly  resolved  that 
you  should  not  be  imposed  upon." 

"  Thank  you,  femiJe  citizen." 

**  Neither  the  family  I  serve,  nor  myself,  are  reduced  to 
what  that  little  fool  described.  I  ought  not  to  laugh,  I  ought 
to  be  angry ;  but  after  all  it  was  only  Dard,  and  Dard  is  a 
notorious  fool.  There,  monsieur,"  continued  she  graciously, 
**  I  will  be  candid,  I  will  tell  you  all.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  baron  contracted  debts,  and  that  the  baroness,  out 
of  love  for  her  children,  is  paying  them  off  as  fast  as  possible ; 
that  the  estate  may  be  clear  before  she  dies.  It  is  also  true 
that  these  heavy  debts  cannot  be  paid  off  without  great 
economy.     But  let  us  distinguish.     Prudence  is  not  pov- 
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ertj ;  rather,  my  young  monsieur,  it  is  the  thorny  road  to 
wealth." 

^  That  is  neatly  expressed,  female  citizen  I " 

*<  Would  monsieur  object  to  call  me  by  my  name,  since 
that  of  citizen  is  odious  to  me  and  to  most  women  ?  " 

<'  Certainly  not,  MademoiseUe  Jacintha,  I  shall  even  take 
a  pleasure  in  it,  since  it  will  seem  to  imply  that  we  are  mak- 
ing a  nearer  acquaintance,  mademoiselle." 

''  Not  mademoiselle,  any  more  than  citizen.  I  am  neither 
demoiselle,  nor  dame,  but  plain  Jacintha." 

**  No !  no  I  no !  not  plain  Jacintha  I  Do  you  think  I  have 
no  eyes  then,  pretty  Jacintha  ?  " 

^  Monsieur,  a  truce  to  oomplunents  I    Let  us  resume  I " 

^  Be  seated,  then,  pretty  Jacintha  I " 

^  It  is  useless,  monsieur,  since  I  am  going  immediately. 
I  will  be  very  candid  with  you.  It  is  about  Dard  having  no 
supper  up  at  Beaurepaire.  This  is  true.  Tou  see  I  am  can- 
did, and  conceal  nothing.  I  will  even  own  to  you  that  the 
baroness,  my  mistress,  would  be  very  angry  if  she  knew 
supper  was  not  provided  for  Dard ;  in  a  word,  I  am  the  cul- 
prit. And  I  am  in  the  right  Listen.  Dard  is  egoist. 
You  may  even,  perhaps,  have  yourself  observed  this  trait." 

«  GUmpses  of  it— ha  I  ha  I  ha  I— he  I  ho  I " 

'<  Monsieur,  he  is  egoist  to  that  degree  that  he  has  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,  but  me.  I  forgive  him,  because  I  know 
the  reason  ;  he  has  never  had  a  headache  or  a  heartache  in 
his  life." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Jacintha." 

^  Monsieur,  at  your  age  there  are  many  things  a  young 
man  does  not  understand.  But  though  I  make  allowana^ 
for  Dard,  I  know  what  is  due  to  myself.  Yes,  he  is  so  egoist, 
that,  were  I  to  fill  that  paunch  of  his,  I  should  no  longer 
know  whether  he  came  to  Beaurepaire  for  me  or  for  himself. 
Now  Dard  is  no  beauty,  monsieur ;  figure  to  yourself  that  he 
is  two  inches  shorter  than  I  am." 

«  Oh,  Heaven  I  he  looks  a  foot" 
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^  He  is  no  scholar  neither,  and  I  have  had  to  wipe  up 
manj  a  sneer  and  manj  a  sarcasm  on  his  account ;  hut  up  to 
now  I  have  always  been  able  to  reply  that  this  five  feet  two 
inches  of  egoism  loves  me  disinterestedly ;  and  the  moment 
I  doubt  this  point  I  give  him  his  cong6 — poor  little  fellow ! 
Now  you.  comprehend  all,  do  you  not  ?  Confesg  that  I  am 
reasonable. 

^  Parbleu  !  I  say,  I  did  not  think  your  ^x  had  been  so 
Mgacious." 

'^  You  saw  me  on  the  brink  of  giving  the  poor  little  being, 
his  dismissal  ?  " 

<<  I  saw  and  admired.  Well  then  female  cit —  ah  I  pardon 
^^acintha :  so  then  the  family  at  Beaurepaire  are  not  in  such 
straits  as  Dard  pretends  ?  " 

^  Monsieur,  do  I  look  like  one  starved  ?  " 

"  By  Jove,  no  I — ^by  Ceres,  I  mean  I " 

«Are  my  young  mistresses  wan — ^and  thia-— and  hollow 
eyed?" 

"  Treason ! — ^blasphemy  I — ajil  no.  By  Veniig  and  Hebe 
no!" 

Jacintha  smiled  at  this  enthusiastic  denial,  and  also  be- 
cause her  sex  smile  when  words  are  used  they  do  not  under- 
stand— guess  why  I 

She  resumed — 

"  When  a  cup  overflows  it  cannot  be  empty ;  those  have 
enough  who  have  to  spare ;  now  how  many  times  has  Dard 
himself  sent  or  brought  a  weary  soldier  to  our  kitchen  by 
Mademoiselle  Laure's  own,  orders  ?  " 

"Ah  I  I  can  believe  it." 

"  And  how  many  times  have  I  brought  a  bottle  of  good 
Medoc  for  them  from  the  baroness's  cellar  I " 

"  You  did  well.     I  see ;  Dard's  egoism  blinded  him :  they 
are  prudent,  but  neither  stingy  nor  poor.     All  the  better.  « 
But  stay ! — the  coffee — the  beans."  *•  . 

Jacintha  coloured  and  seemed  put  out,  but  it  was  only  for  a^ 
moment ;  she  smiled  good-humouredly  enough  and  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  drew  out  a  packet 
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«Whati8that.?" 

^  Permit  me ;  it  is  coffee,  and  excellent  if  I  may  judge  by 
the  perfume ;  you  have  just  bought  it  in  the  village  ?  " 

Jacintha  nodded. 

<<  But  the  beans  r' 

"The  beans! — the  beans!  Well — he!  he  I— Monsieur 
we  have  a  little  merry  angel  in  the  house  called  Madem- 
oiselle Laure.  She  set  me  one  day  to  roast  some  beans— 
the  old  doctor  wanted  them  for  some  absurd  experiment. 
Dard  came  in,  and  seeing  something  cooking,  'What  are 
they  for  ? '  said  he,  '  what  in  Heaven's  name  are  they  for  ?  '^ 
His  curiosity  knew  no  bounds.  I  was  going  to  tell  him,  but 
Mademoiselle  Laure  gave  me  a  look.  *  To  make  the  family 
coffee  to  be  sure,'  says  she ;  and  the  fool  believed  it." 

Eiviere  and  Jacintha  had  a  laugh  over  Dard's  credulity. 

"  Well,  Jacintha,  thank  Heaven  I  Dard  is  mistaken ;  and 
yet  I  am  going  to  say  a  foolish  thing ;  do  you  know  I  half 
regret  they  are  not  as  poor,  no  not  quite,  but  nearly  as  poor, 
as.he  described  them — ^for  then — ** 

"  What  then  ?  " 

**  You  need  not  be  angry  now." 

<*  Me,  monsieur  ?  One  is  in  no  haste  to  be  angry  with 
such  a  &ce  as  yours  my  young  monsieur." 

^  Well,  then,  I  should  have  liked  them  to  be  a  little  poor, 
that  I  might  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  being 
useful  to  them.*' 

"  How  could  you  be  of  use  to  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know;— in  many  ways^ — especially  now  I  have 
made  your  acquaintance — ^you  would  have  told  me  what  to 
do.  I  would  not  have  disobeyed  you,  for  you  are  a  treasure^ 
and  I  see  you  love  them  sincerely ;  it  is  a  holy  cause ;  it 
would  have  been  I  mean ;  and  we  should  have  been  united 
in  ity  Jacmtha." 

^Ah  yes !  as  to  that,  yes." 
'  "  We  would  have  concerted  means  to  do  them  kindness 
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Becretlj — without  hurting  their  pride.  And  then  I  am  in 
anthority,  Jacintha." 

^  I  know  it,  monsieur.     Dard  has  told  me." 

« In  great  authority  for  one  so  young.  They  are  Royal- 
ists— ^my  secret  protection  might  have  heen  of  wonderful 
service  to  them,  and  I  could  have  given  it  them  without  dis- 
loyalty to  the  State ;  for,  after  all,  what  has  the  Republic  to 
dread  from  women  ?  " 

Through  all  this,  which  the  young  fellow  delivered  not 
flowingly,  but  in  a  series  of  little  pants,  each  from  his  hearty 
Jacintha's  great  black  eye  dwelt  on  him  calm  but  secretly 
inquisitive,  and  on  her  cheek  a  faint  colour  came  and  went 
two  or  three  times. 

'<  These  sentiments  do  you  honour,  my  pretty  monsieur,'' 
(dwelling  tenderly  on  the  pretty.) 

"And  so  do  yours  do  you,"  cried  the  young  man  warmly, 
"  Let  us  be  friends,  us  two,  who  though  of  different  parties, 
understand  one  another.  And  let  me  tell  you  Mademoiselle, 
the  Aristocrat,  that  we  Republicans  have  our  virtues  too.''. 

"  Henceforth  I  will  believe  this  for  your  sake,  my  child." 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  of  them." 

"TeUme." 

"  It  is  this — we  can  recognise  and  bow  to  virtue  in  what- 
ever class  we  find  it.  I  revere  you  cit — ^ahem ! — henceforth 
Jacintha  is  to  me  a  word  that  stands  for  loyalty,  fidelity,  and 
unselfish  affection.  These  are  the  soul  of  nobility — ^titles 
are  its  varnish.  Such  spirits  as  you,  I  say,  are  the  orna- 
ments of  both  our  sexes,  of  every  rank,  and  of  human 
nature.  Therefore  give  me  your  pretty  brown  band  a  mo- 
ment, that  I  may  pay  you  a  homage  I  would  not  offer  to  a 
selfish,  and  by  consequence,  a  vulgar  duchess.'* 

Jacintha  coloured  a  little :  but  put  out  her  band  with  a 
smile,  and  with  the  grace  that  seems  bom  with  French 
women  of  all  classes. 

Riviere  held  the  smiling  peasant's  hand,  and  bowed  hit 
head  and  kissed  it. 
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A  little  to  his  surprise,  the  momeDt  he  relaxed  his  hold  of 
It,  it  began  to  close  gentlj  on  his  hand  and  hold  it,  and  even 
press  it  a  very  little.  He  looked  ap,  and  saw  a  female 
phenomencm.  The  smile  still  lingered  on  her  lip,  but  the 
large  black  eyes  were  troubled,  and  soon  an  enormous  tear 
quietly  rolled  out  of  them  and  ran  down  her  tanned  cheek. 

The  boy  looked  wistfully  in  her  &ce  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

She  replied  to  his  mute  inquiry  by  smiling,  and  pressing 
his  hand  gently,  in  which  act  another  tear  welled  quietly 
up,  and  rippled  over,  and  ran  with  a  slant  into  the  channel 
of  the  first. 

The  inexperienced  boy  looked  so  sad  at  this  that  she 
pressed  his  hand  still  more,  and  smiled  still  more  kindly. 
Then  Edouard  sat,  and  began  to  watch  with  innocent  curi- 
osity the  tears  arrive  thus,  two  a  minute,  without  any  trouble 
while  the  mouth  smiled  and  the  hand  pressed  his. 

At  last  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  petting  tone — ^^  Crying, 
Jacintha?" 

^  No,  my  friend — ^not  that  I  am  aware  of." 

^  Yes  you  are — good !  here  comes  another.'' 

"Am  I  dear  ? — ^it  is  possible." 

"  I  like  it — ^it  is  so  pretty.  I  am  afraid  it  is  my  &nlt 
By  the  bye,  what  is  it  for  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  perhaps  it  is  that  you  praised  me  too  warmly, 
monsieur ;  these  are  the  first  words  of  sympathy  that  have 
ever  been  spoken  to  me  in  this  village,  above  all  the  first 
words  of  goodwill  to  the  family  I  love  so." 

**  Yes  I  you  do  love  them,  and  so  do  L" 

"Thankyoul  thank  you!" 

"  What  witohcraft  do  they  possess  ?  They  make  me,  yoo, 
and,  I  think,  every  honest  heart,  their  friend." 

"Ah  monsieur— do  not  be  offended — ^but  believe  me  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  be  an  old  family.  There,  you  see,  I  do 
not  weep ;  on  the  contrary,  I  discourse.  My  grandfather 
served  a  baron  of  Beaurepaire.    My  father  was  their  game- 
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keeper,  and  fed  to  his  last  hour  from  the  baron's  plate ;  he 
was  disabled  by  ague  for  many  years  before  he  died  was 
my  poor  father ;  my  mother  died  in  the  house,  and  was 
buried  in  the  sacred  ground  near  the  family  chapeL  Yes, 
her  body  is  aside  theirs  in  death,  and  so  was  her  heart  while 
she  lived.  They  put  an  inscription  on  her  tomb  praising  her 
fidelity  and  probity.  Do  you  think  these  things  do  not  sink 
into  the  heart  of  the  poor  ? — praise  on  her  tomb,  and  not  a 
word  on  their  own,  but  just  the  name,  and  when  e^ch  was 
bom  and  died,  you  know.  Ah  I  the  pride  of  the  mean  is 
dirt,  but  the  pride  of  the  noble  is  gold  I 

♦  "  For,  look  you,  among  parvenus  I  should  be  a  servant, 
and  nothing  more ;  in  this  proud  &mily  I  am  a  humble 
friend;  of  course  they  are  not  always  gossiping  with  me 
like  vulgar  masters  and  mistresses — ^if  they  did,  I  should 
neither  respect  nor  love  them;  but  they  all  smile  on  me 
whenever  I  come  into  the  room,  even  the  baroness  herself. 
I  belong  to  them,  and  they  belong  to  me,  by  ties  without  num- 
ber, by  the  years  themselves — ^reflect,  monsieur,  a  century^^ 
by  the  many  kind  words  in  many  troubles,  by  the  one  roof 
that  sheltered  us  a  hundred  years,  and  the  grave  where  our 
bones  lie  together  till  the  day  of  Gk)d. 

Jacintha  clasped  her  hands,  and  the  black  eyes  shone  out 
warm  through  their  dew. 

Riviere's  glistened  too. 

"  It  is  well  said,"  he  cried ;  "  it  is  nobly  said  !  But,  per- 
mit me,  these  are  ties  that  owe  their  force  to  the  souls  they 
bind.  How  often  have  such  bonds  round  human  hearts 
proved  ropes  of  sand.  They  grapple  you  like  hooks  of  steel 
— because  you  are  steel  yourself  to  the  backbone.  I  admire 
you  cit — Jacintha  dear.  Such  women  as  you  have  a  great 
mission  in  France  just  now." 

*  The  French  peasant  often  thinks  half  a  sentence,  and  utters  the  other 
half  aloud,  and  so  breaks  air  in  the  middle  of  a  thought.  Probably  Ja- 
cintha's  whole  thought,  if  we  had  the  means  of  knowing  it,  would  have  run 
like  this—*'  Besides  I  have  another  reason.  I  could  not  be  sa  comfortable 
myself  elsewhere— for  look  you ** 
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"  Is  that  true  ?    What  can  women  do  ?  ** 

^  Bring  forth  heroes  I  Be  the  mothers  of  great  men 
— 4he  Catos  and  the  Gracchi  of  the  future." 

Jacintha  smiled.  She  did  not  know  the  Gracchi  and  their 
political  sentiments ;  and  thej  sounded  well.  ''  Gracchi !  ** 
a  name  with  a  ring  to  it.     People  of  distinction  no  douht 

"  That  would  be  too  much  honour,"  replied  she  modestly, 
^At  present  I  must  saj  adieu  ! "  and  she  moved  off  an  inch 
at  a  time,  and  with  an  uncertain  hesitating  manner,  looking 
this  wa J  and  that  ^  oot  of  the  tail  of  her  eye,"  as  the  Italians 
and  Scotch  phrase  it. 

Biviere  put  no  interpretation  on  this. 

"Adieu  then,  if  it  must  be  so,"  said  he. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  game  laid  out :  on  this  excuse  she 
itopped  dead  short 

She  eyed  it  wistfiilly. 

Riviere  caught  this  glance.  "  Have  some  of  it,"  cried  he, 
*  do  have  some  of  it" 

"  What  should  I  do  with  game  ?  " 

"  I  mean  for  the  chateau." 

"  They  have  such  quantities  of  it." 

"Ah  !  no  doubt     All  the  tenants  send  it  I  suppose." 

"  Of  course  they  do." 

"  What  a  pity !  It  is  then  fated  that  I  am  not  to  be  able 
la  show  my  goodwill  to  that  family,  not  even  in  such  a  trifle 
as  this." 

Jacintha  wheeled  suddenly  round  on  him,  and  so  by  an 
instinct  of  female  art,  caught  off  its  guard  that  face  which 
she  had  already  openly  perused. 

This  done,  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  came  walking 
an  inch  at  a  time  back  to  him ;  entered  the  porch  thought- 
ftdly,  and  coolly  sat  down.  At  first  she  sat  just  opposite 
Biviere,  but  the  next  moment  reflecting  that  she  was  in 
sight  from  the  road,  she  slipped  into  a  comer,  and  there  an- 
chored. Biviere  opened  his  eyes,  and  while  she  was  settling 
her  ^irts  he  was  pu2£zling  his  little  head. 
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^  How  odd/'  thought  he.  *^  So  long  as  I  asked  her  to  sit 
down,  it  was  always  '  no,  I  am  going.* " 

**  Yes,  my  friend,  you  have  divined  it  I " 

"  Oh !  have  I  ? — ah,  yes — divined  what  ?  " 

^That  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Your  £sice  as 
well  as  your  words  is  the  cause ;  oh  yes,  I  will  tell  you 
all!'' 

^  Is  it  about  Beaurepaire  ?  " 

"Yes." 

^But  you  did  tell  me  all ;  those  were  your  very  words." 

*^  It  is  possible ;  but  all  I  told  you  was — ^inexact.'' 

^  Oh  no,  Jadntha,  that  cannot  be.  I  felt  truth  in  every 
lone  of  your  voice." 

^  That  was  because  you  are  true,  and  innocent,  and  pure. 
Forgive  me  for  not  reading  you  at  a  glance.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  alL" 

«  Oh  do  I  pray  do  I " 

'<  Listen  then  I  ah  my  friend,  swear  to  me  by  that  sainted 
woman,  your  mother,  that  you  will  never  reveal  what  I  trust 
you  with  at  this  moment !  '^ 

"  Jadntha,  I  swear  by  my  mother  to  keep  your  secret" 

"  Then,  my  poor  friend,  what  Dard  told  you  was  not  al- 
together false." 

*^  Grood  Heavens  I  Jacintha." 

"Though  it  was  but  a  guess  on  his  part;  for  I  never 
trusted  my  own  sweetheart  as  now  I  trust  a  stranger. 

"  You  that  have  shown  such  good  sentiments  towards  us, 
oh  I  hear  and  then  tell  me,  can  nothing  be  done  ? 

"No,  don't  speak  to  me — ^let  me  go  on  before  my  courage 
dies ;  yes,  share  this  secret  with  me,  for  it  gnaws  me,  it 
chokes  me. 

"  To  see  what  I  see  every  day,  and  do  what  I  dOj  and 
have  no  one  I  dare  breathe  a  word  to;  oh  I  it  is  very 
hard. 

"  Nevertheless,  see  on  what  a  thread  things  turn :  if  one 
bad  told  me  an  hour  ago  it  was  you  I  should  open  my  heart 
<o! 


**  My  child,  my  dear  old  mistress,  and  my  sweet  young 
ladies  are — ^ah !  no  I  can't  I  I  can't ! 

*^  What  a  poltroon  I  am.  Yes !  thank  you,  your  hand  in 
mine  gives  me  courage :  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  ill.  They 
are  not  economical  They  are  not  stingy.  They  are  not 
paying  off  their  debts.  My  friend,  the  baroness  and  tlM 
demoiselles  de  Beaxat^Hurt — ^tuc  sj^uaERH." 
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«  Paupers?" 

"Alas  I" 

"  Members  of  the  nobility  paupers  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  for  their  debts  are  greater  than  their  means ;  thej 
live  by  suflTerance — they  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  law,  and  of 
their  creditors;  and  every  now  and  then  these  monsters 
threaten  us,  though  they  know  we  struggle  to  give  them 
their  due.*' 

"  What  do  they  threaten  ?  " 

''To  petition  government  to  sell  the  chateau  and  lands, 
and  pay  them — ^the  wretches  !  ** 

«  The  hogs  ! " 

"  And  then  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  family  can't  do  any  thing 
the  least  little  bit  mean.  I  was  in  the  room  when  M.  Perrin, 
the  notary,  gave  the  baroness  a  hint  to  cut  down  every  tree 
on  the  estate,  and  sell  the  timber,  and  lay  by  the  money  for 
her  own  use.  She  heard  him  out,  and  then,  oh  I  the  look 
she  gave  him — it  withered  him  up  on  his  chair. 

"  *  I  rob  my  husband's  and  my  Josephine's  estate  of  its 
beauty  I  cut  down  the  old  trees  that  show  the  chateau  is  not 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  like  your  Directory,  your  Republic,  and 
your  guillotine ! ' 

"  So  then.  Monsieur  Perrin,  to  soften  her,  said :  *  No, 
madame,  spare  the  ancient  oak  of  course,  and  indeed  all  the 
very  old  trees ;  but  sell  the  others.' 

"*The  others?  what,  the  trees  that  my  own  husband 
planted  ?  and  why  not  knock  down  my  little  oratory  in  the 
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park — ^he  built  it.  The  stones  would  sell  for  something — bo 
would  Josephine's  hair  and  Laure's.  You  do  not  know,  per- 
haps, each  of  those  young  ladies  there  can  sit  down  upon  her 
back  hair.  Monsieur,  I  will  neither  strip  the  glory  from  my 
daughters'  heads,  nor  from  the  ancient  lands  of  Beaurepaire 
— aor  hallow  some  Republican's  bam,  pig  stye,  or  dwelling- 
liouse,  with  the  stones  of  the  sacred  place  where  I  pray  for 
my  husband's  soul.' 

"  Those  were  her  words.  She  had  been  sitting  quite  quiet 
like  a  cat,  watching  for  him.  She  rose  up  to  speak,  and 
those  words  came  from  her  like  puffs  of  flame  from  a  fur- 
nace. You  could  not  forget  one  of  them  if  you  lived  ever  so 
long.  He  hasn't  come  to  see  us  since  then,  and  it's  six 
months  ago." 

**  I  call  it  false  pride,  Jacintha." 

^  Do  you  ?  then  I  don't,"  said  Jacintha,  firing  up. 

**  Well,  no  matter ;  tell  me  more." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all.     I  have  promised." 

^  Is  it  true  about  the  beans  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  true." 

«  But  this  coffee  that  you  have  just  bought  ?" 

"  I  have  not  bought  it ;  I  have  embezzled  it.  Every  now 
and  then  I  take  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  the  conservatory.  I 
give  it  to  the  grocer's  wife.  Then  she  gives  me  a  little 
coffee,  and  says  to  herself,  *  That  girl  is  a  thief.' " 

"  More  fool  she.  She  says  nothing  of  the  sort,  you  spite- 
ful girl." 

"  Then  I  secretly  flavour  my  poor  mistress's  breakfast  with 
it" 

**  Secretly  ?    But  you  tell  Mademoiselle  Laure." 

"  How  innocent  you  are ! — Don't  you  see  that  she  roasts^ 
beans  that  her  mother  may  still  think  she  drink»  coffee ;  and 
that  I  flavour  her  rubbish  on  the  sly,  that  Mademoiselle  Laure 
may  fancy  her  beans  have  really,  a  twang  of  coffee ;  and  for 
aught  I  know  the  baroness  sees  through  us  both,  and  smacks 
her  lips  over  the  draught  to  make  us  all  happy ;  for  women 
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are  very  deep,  my  young  monsieur — ^you  have  no  idea  Low 
deep  they  are.  Yes,  at  Beaurepaire  we  all  love  and  deceive 
one  another." 

'<  You  make  my  heart  sick.  Then  it  was  untrue  about 
the  wine  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  not ;  we  have  plenty  of  that  The  baron  left 
the  cellar  brim  full  of  wine.  There  is  enough  to  last  us  all 
our  lives ;  and  while  we  have  it,  we  will  give  it  to  the  brave 
and  the  poor." 

"  And  pinch  yourselves  ?  " 

"  And  pinch  ourselves." 

"  Why  don't  they  swap  the  wine  for  necessaries  ?  " 

^^  Because  they  could  not  do  a  mean  thing." 

^<  Where  is  the  meanness  ?  Am  I  the  man  to  advise  a 
mean  thing  ?  " 

"  Ah,  no,  monsieur.  Well,  then,  they  won't  do  a  thing 
other  barons  of  Beaurepaire  never  did ;  and  that  is  why  they 
sit  down  to  a  good  bottle  of  wine  from  their  own  cellfl^,  and 
to  grapes  and  peaches  from  their  x)wn  garden,  and  even 
truffles  from  their  own  beech  coppice,  and  good  cream  from 
their  own  cow,  and  scarce  two  sous'  worth  of  bread,  and 
batchers'  meat  not  once  a  fortnight." 

'<  In  short,  they  eat  fifteen  francs'  worth  of  luxuries,  and 
ito  have  not  ten  sous  for  wholesome  food  ?  " 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  Yes,  monsieur  ?  "  cried  Riviere,  spitefully  mocking  her ; 
^'  and  don't  you  see  this  is  not  economy,  but  extravagance  ? 
Don't  you  see  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as  their  interest  to  sell 
their  wine,  or  some  of  it,  and  their  fruit,  and  buy  eatables, 
and  even  put  by  money  to  pay  their  debts  ?  " 
.  "  It  would  be  if  they  were  vulgar  people  ;  but  these  are 
not  grocers  nor  cheap  Johns ;  these  are  the  high  noblesse  of 
France." 

"  These  are  a  pack  of  fools,"  roared  the  irritated  Repub- 
lican, "and  you  are  as  bad  as  they." 

"  I  do  not  assert  the  contrary,"  replied  Jacintha  humbly 
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and  lovingly,  disarming  his  wrath  with  a  turn  of  the  tongue. 
"  My  friend,"  she  continued  in  the  same  tone,  "  at  present 
our  cow  is  in  full  milk ;  so  that  is  a  great  help ;  but  when 
she  goes  dry,  God  knows  what  we  shall  do,  for  I  don't" 
And  Jacintha  turned  a  face  so  full  of  soitow  on  him,  that  he 
was  ashamed  of  having  been  in  a  rage  with  her  absurdity. 

^  And  then  to  come  by  and  hear  my  own  sweetheart,  that 
ought  to  be  on  my  side,  running  down  those  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs to  a  stran ,  to  our  best  friend." 

«  Poor  Jacintha !  " 

^  Oh !  no ;  don't,  don't  I  already  it  costs  me  a  great  strug- 
gle not  to  give  way." 

"  Indeed !  you  tremble." 

"  Like  enough — ^it  is  the  nerves.  Take  no  notice,  or  I 
could  not  answer  for  myself.  My  heart  is  like  a  lump  of 
lead  in  my  bosom  at  this  hour.  No  !  it  is  not  so  much  for 
what  goes  on  up  at  the  chateau.  That  will  not  kill  them. 
Love  nourishes  as  well  as  food ;  and  we  all  love  one  another 
at  Beaurepaire.  It  is  for  the  whisper  I  have  just  heard  in 
the  village." 

"What?— what?" 

"  That  one  of  these  cruel  creditors  is  going  to  have  the 
estate  and  chateau  sold." 

"Curse  him  I" 

"  He  might  as  well  send  for  the  guillotine  and  take  their 
lives  at  once.  You  look  at  me.  You  don't  know  my  mis- 
tress as  I  do.  Ah  I  butchers,  if  it  is  so,  you  will  take  nothing 
out  of  that  house  but  her  corpse.  And  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
The  great  old  family  to  be  turned  adrift  like  beggars  to  wan- 
der over  the  world  ?  Oh,  my  poor  mistress !  oh,  my  pretty 
demoiselles  I  that  I  played  with  and  nursed  ever  since  I  was 
a  child !  I  was  just  six  when  Josephine  was  bom ;  and  that 
I  shall  love  till  my  last  breath." 

The  young  woman,  torn  by  the  violence  of  a  feeling  so 
long  pent  up  in  her  own  bosom,  fell  to  panting,  and  laughing, 
and  sobbing,  and  trembling  violently. 
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The  statesman,  who  had  passed  all  his  short  life  at  school 
and  college,  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  ran  to  her 
side,  and  took  hold  of  her  and  pulled  her,  and  cried — "Oh  ! 
don't,  Jacintha ;  you  will  kill  yourself,  you  will  die ! — ^this  is 
frightful — help  here  I  help  !  " 

Jacintha  put  her  hand  to  his  mouth,  and,  without  leaving 
off  her  hysterics,  gasped  out — "  Ah  I  don't  expose  me." 

So  then  he  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  but  he  seized  a  tum- 
bler and  with  trembling  hand  filled  it  with  wine,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  forced  it  between  her  lips.  All 
she  did  was  to  bite  a  piece  out  of  the  glass  as  clean  as  if  a 
diamond  had  cut  it.  This  did  her  good— destruction  of 
sacred  household  property  gave  her  another  turn.  "  There, 
I've  broke  your  glass  now,**  she  cried,  with  a  marvellous 
change  of  tone ;  and  she  came  to,  and  sobbed  and  cried 
reasonably. 

The  other  young  thing  of  the  tender,  though  impetuous 
heart,  set  to  comfort  her. 

"  Poor  Jacintha  I  dear  Jacintha  I  I  will  be  a  friend  both 
to  them  and  you.  There  is  a  kiss  not  to  cry  so."  Oh,  oh, 
oh  I     And  lo,  and  behold  I  he  burst  out  crying  himself. 

This  gave  Jacintha  another  turn. 

"  Oh,  my  son  I  don't  you  cry  I  I  will  never  s-s-suffer 
that" 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  Oh  I  It  is  you  make  me — sobbing 
and  weeping  like  that." 

"  Forgive  me,  little  heart,  I  will  be  m-more  reasonable — 
not  to  afflict  you.  Oh ! — see,  I  leave  off.  Oh  I — ^I  will  take 
the  wine." 

Edouard  put  the  other  side  of  the  glass  4o  her  lips,  and 
she  supped  a  teaspoonful  of  the  wine.  This  was  her  native 
politeness,  not  to  slight  a  remedy  he  had  offered.  Then  he 
put  down  the  glass,  and  she  drew  his  head  lightly  to  her 
bosom,  and  he  felt  her  quietly  crying.  She  was  touched  to 
the  core  by  his  sympathy.  As  for  him,  he  was  already 
ashamed  of  the  weakness  he  could  not  quite  master,  and  was 
not  sorry  to  hide  his  face  so  agreeably. 
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"Oh  dear!  Now — oh! — ^you  are  not  to  fancy  (I  can 
hear  your  heart  beat  where  I  am,  Jacintha,)  /  ever  cry.  I 
have  not  done  such  a  contemptible  thing  since  I  was  a  boy.** 

"  I  believe  it  Forgive  me.  It  was  all  my  fault  It  is 
no  discredit  Ah !  no,  my  son ;  those  tears  do  you  honoor, 
and  make  the  poor  Jacintha  your  friend." 

These  foolish  drops  did  not  long  quench  our  statesman's 
and  puppy's  manly  ardour. 

<^  Come,  come  I "  he  cried,  <<  let  us  do  something,  not  sit 
blubbering." 

"  Ah  I  if  we  could  do  any  thing,"  cried  Jacintha,  catching 
fire  at  him. 

"  Why,  of  course  we  can.  People  never  know  what  they 
can  do  till  they  try.  /  shall  think  of  something,  you  may 
depend."     (Vanity  revived.) 

''And  I  must  run  to  Beaurepaire ;  they  will  think  I  am 
lost." 

"  Oh,  Jacintha !  " 

"What?" 

"  You  will  take  some  of  the  game  now." 

«  That  I  will— from  you." 

"  Thank  you.  Quick— quick — for  goodness  sake.  Here, 
take  these  four  birds.  That  is  right ;  pin  up  your  apron- 
that  makes  a  capital  pocket" 

"  The  hare  would  be  more  nourishing  than  the  birds,"  said 
Jacintha,  timidly. 

"  You  are  to  have  the  hare  as  well,  of  course ;  send  me 
down  Dard ;  he  shall  take  her  up." 

"  No !  no  !  Dard  and  I  are  bad  friends.  I  will  ask  no 
favour  of  him.  He  shall  be  my  suppliant  all  this  day,  not  I 
his.  Look  at  my  arm,  do  you  think  that  is  afraid  of  a 
hare?" 

"  Why,  it  is  half  as  big  again  as  mine,  Jacintha ;  for  all 
that,  I  shall  carry  the  hare  up  in  my  pocket  France  is  still 
France,  whatever  you  may  think ;  a  pretty  woman  must  not 
be  let  drag  a  hare  about  the  nation— come ^" 
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"  Surely,  monsieur  does  not  think  of  accompanying  me !  ** 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  am  no  prude — ^it  is  a  road,  too,  on 
which  one  meets  no  one — ^ah  bah  I  if  you  are  not  ashamed 
of  me,  I  am  not  of  you — aHansJ' 

They  walked  up  the  road  in  silence.  Riviere  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  and  Jadntha  was  demurely  watching  for 
it  out  of  the  tail  of  her  eye.  At  last,  ashamed  of  going  along 
and  not  saying  a  word  to  rustic  Hebe,  he  dropped  out  this  in 
an  absent  sort  of  way :  "  I  shall  never  know  by  your  manner 
whether  you  are  telling  the  truth  or — the  reverse."  Nj 
answer. 

**  You  do  it  beautifully."    No  answer. 

"  So  smooth  and  convincing."    No  answer. 

"  Seriously,  then,  I  used  to  think  it  a  crime,  a  sordid  vice 
—but  now  I  see  that  even  a  falsehood,  coming  from  a  pure 
heart,  is  purified,  and  becomes  virtuous,  pious." 

«  Never  I " 

«  And  useful." 

"  What  use  were  mine  ?  I  had  to  unpick  them  the  next 
minute— and  do  you  think  I  did  not  blush  like  fire  while  I 
was  eating  my  own  words  one  after  another  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  you." 

"  A  sign  I  blushed  inside,  and  that  is  worse.  My  young 
monsieur,"  continued  Jacintha  gravely,  "  listen  to  me.  A  lie 
is  always  two  things — ^a  lump  of  sin,  and  a  piece  of  folly. 
Yes  I  women  are  readier  and  smoother  at  that  sort  of  work 
than  men — all  the  worse  for  them.  Men  lie  at  times  to  gain 
some  end  they  are  hard  bent  on ;  but  their  instinct  is  to  tell 
the  truth,  those  that  are  men  at  all.  But  women,  especially 
uneducated  ones  like  me,  run  to  a  lie  the  first  thing,  like  rats 
to  a  hole.  Now,  mark  the  consequence :  women  suffer  many 
troubles,  great  and  small ;  half  of  these  come  to  them  by  the 
will  of  Grod ;  but  the  other  half  they  make  for  themselves  by 
their  silly  want  of  truth  and  candour — ^there  I " 

"  Bless  my  soul  I  here  is  a  sennon.  Why,  how  earnest 
you  are  I " 
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*^  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest,  and  you  should  not  mock  me. 
Consider,  I  am  many  years  older  than  you — ^you  are  not 
twenty,  I  think,  and  I  am  close  upon  five  and  twenty — and  I 
have  seen  ten  times  as  much  life  as  you,  though  I  have  lived 
in  a  vilk^e." 

**  Don't  be  angry,  Jadntha ;  I  listen  to  every  word." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,  my  friend,  because  you  terrified  me 
when  you  smirked  like  that  and  talked  of  beautiful  lies,  pious 
lies,  (why  not  clean  filth  ?)  and  then  quoted  me  to  prove  it. 
Innocence  is  so  easily  corrupted.  And  I  could  not  sleep  at 
night  if  my  tongue  had  corrupted  one  so  innocent  and  good 
and  young  aJs  you  my  dear." 

"  Now,  don't  you  be  alarmed,"  cried  the  statesboy  haugh- 
tily, ^  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  ever  take  after  women 
in  that  or  any  thing  else." 

^  Mind  they  will  be  the  first  to  despise  you  if  you  do — ^that 
is  their  way — it  is  one  of  them  that  tells  you  so." 

^  Set  your  mind  at  ease  fair  moralist ;  I  shall  think  of 
your  precepts'.  I  will  even  note  down  one  of  the  brilliant 
things  you  said,"  and  he  took  out  his  tablets.  "  *  A  lie  is  a— 
lump  of  sin,  and  a  bit — no — a  piece  of  folly,  eh  ? ' " 

"  That  is  it ! "  cried  Jacintha  gaily,  her  anxiety  removed. 

**  I  did  not  think  you  were  five  and  twenty  though." 

"  I  am  then^-don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"Why  not?  Indeed  how  could  I  disbelieve  you  after, 
your  lecture  ?  " 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Jacintha  with  dignity. 

She  was  twenty-seven  by  the  parish  books. 

Riviere  relapsed  into  his  reverie. 

This  time  it  was  Jacintha  who  spoke  first 

"  You  forgive  me  for  breaking  the  glass,  monsieur,  and 
making  you  cry  ?  " 

"  Bother  the  glass — what  little  things  to  thmk  of;  while  I 
—and  as  for  the  other  business — ^you  did  it  fairly ;  you  made 
a  fool  of  me,  but  you  began  with  yourself— please  to  remem- 
ber that." 
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"  Oh  !  a  woman  cries  as  she  spits — that  goes  for  nothing 
— ^but  it  is  not  fair  of  her  to  make  a  man  cry  just  because  he 
has  a  feeling  heart/' 

"  Stop  ! — '  A  woman— cries — as  she  spits ! '  Why  Jacin- 
tha  that  is  rather  a  coarse  sentiment  to  '.ome  from  you  who 
say  such  beautiful  things,  and  such  wise  things — now  and 
then." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  replied  Jacintha  with  sudden 
humility.  "  When  all  is  done  I  am  but  a  domestic  ;  I  am 
not  an  instructed  person." 

"  On  reflection,  if  coarse,  it  is  succinct.  I  had  better  note 
it  down  with  the  other — no — I  shall  remember  this  one  with- 
out" 

"  You  may  take  your  oath  of  that.  Good  things  have  to 
be  engraved  on  the  memoiy — bad  ones  stick  there  of  them- 
selves.    Monsieur,  we  are  now  near  Beaurepaire." 

«  So  I  see.     Well?" 

"  I  don't  come  out  every  day — if  monsieur  has  any  thing 
important  to  say  to  me  now  is  surely  the  time." 

"  Ah  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  all  this  chat  is  not  what  you  want  to  say  to 
me.  There  is  something  you  have  half  a  mind  to  tell  Jacin* 
tha,  and  half  a  mind  not.  Do  you  think  I  can't  read  your 
face  by  this  time  ?  There,  I  stop  to  hear  it  before  it  is  too 
late.     Come,  out  with  it." 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  out  with  it,  but  I  have  not  the 
courage." 

"  It  is  then  that  you  do  not  feel  I  am  your  friend." 

'^  Don't  speak  so,  and  don't  look  so  kindly  or  I  shall  tell 
you.     Jacintha *' 

«  My  child." 

"  It  is  going  to  be  secret  for  secret  between  us  two — ^is  not 
that  nice  ?  " 

"  Delicious  I " 

"  Ay ;  but  you  must  swear  as  I  did,  for  my  secret  is  as 
important  as  yours— -every  bit." 
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« I  swear  I" 

**  Then — Jacintha — ^I  am  in  love  ! " 

And  having  made  the  confession  blushing,  he  smiled  a 
little  pompously,  for  he  felt  it  was  a  step  that  stamped  him  a 
man. 

Jacintha's  face  expanded  with  sacred  joy  at  the  prospect 
«>f  a  love  afikir  ;  then  she  laughed  at  his  conceit  in  fancying 
a  boy's  love  could  be  as  grave  a  secret  as  hers  ;  finally  she 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  though  no  creature  was  in 
sight. 

**  Who  is  it  dear  ? "  and  her  eye  twinkled,  and  her  ear 
cocked,  and  all  the  woman  bristled. 

"  Jacintha  can't  you  guess  ?  "  and  he  looked  down. 

"  Me  ?     How  should  I  know  which  way  your  fancy  lies  ?  ** 

But  even  as  she  said  these  words  her  eye  seemed  to  give 
a  flash  inwards,  and  her  vivid  intelligence  seized  the  clue  in 
a  moment. 

"  I  was  blind ! "  she  screamed,  "  I  was  blind !  It's  my 
young  lady.  I  thought  it  was  very  odd  you  should  cry  for 
me,  and  take  such  an  interest — ah  !  rogue  with  the  face  of 
innocence.  But  how  and  where  was  it  done  ?  They  never 
dine  from  home.  You  have  not  been  two  months  here — 
that  is  what  put  me  off  the  very  idea  of  such  a  thing.  The 
saints  forgive  us  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  church  I " 

"  No,  no.  Why  I  have  met  her  eleven  times  out  walking 
with  her  sister,  stupid,  and  twice  she  smiled  on  me.  Oh  Ja- 
cintha !  a  smile  such  as  angels  smile — b.  smile  to  warm  the 
heart  and  purify  the  soul  and  last  for  ever  in  the  mind." 

*'  Well  I  have  heard  say  that  *  man  is  fire  and  woman  tow/ 
but  this  beats  all.     Ha  !  ha ! " 

"  Oh!  do  not  jest.     I  did  not  laugh  at  you." 

"  I  will  not  be  so  cruel,  so  ungrateful  as  to  jest  Still- 
he  !  he!" 

"  No  Jacintha,  it  is  no  laughing  matter ;  I  revere  her  as 
mortals  revere  the  saints.  I  love  her  so  that  were  I  ever  to 
lose  all  hope  of  her  I  would  not  live  a  day.  And  now  that 
3* 
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you  have  told  me  she  is  poor  and  in  sorrow,  and  I  think  of 
her  walking  so  calm  and  gentle— always  in  black,  Tacintha— 
and  her  low  curtsey  to  me  whenever  we  met,  and  her  sweet- 
smile  to  me  though  her  heart  must  be  sad,  oh !  my  heart 
yearns  for  her.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  How  shall  I  sur- 
round her  with  myself  unseen — make  her  feel  that  a  man's 
love  waits  upon  her  feet  every  step  she  takes — ^that  a  man's 
love  floats  in  the  air  round  that  lovely  head.  And  oh  I  Ja- 
cintha  I  if  some  day  she  should  deign  to  ask  who  is  this, 
whom  as  yet  I  know  only  by  his  devotion  ?  " 

^'  She  will  ask  that  question  much  earlier  than  you  seem 
to  think,  Innocence." 

"  Will  she  ?  bless  you,  Jacintha ;  but  it  is  ungenerous  to 
think  of  the  reward  for  loving.  Oh  I  no,  I  will  entertain  no 
selfish  motives,  I  will  love  and  prove  my  love  whether  there 
is  any  hope  for  me  or  not ;  dear  Jacintha  is  there  any  hope 
for  me,  do  you  think  ?  " 

Now  Jacintha  could  not  help  fearing  there  was  very  little, 
but  her  heart  and  his  earnest  face  looking  into  hers  would 
not  let  her  say  so. 

"  There  is  hope  for  all  men,"  said  she.  "  I  will  do  all  I 
can  for  you,  and  tell  you  all  I  see ;  but  after  all  it  must  de- 
pend on  yourself;  only  I  may  hinder  you  from  going  at  it  in 
a  hurry  and  spilling  the  milk  for  ever.  After  all,"  she  con- 
tinued, looking  at  the  case  more  hopeftilly,  "  the  way  to  win 
such  ladies  as  mine  is  to  deserve  them — not  one  in  fifty  men 
deserves  such  as  they  are,  but  you  do.  There  is  not  a  woman 
in  the  world  that  is  too  good  for  you." 

"  Ah  Jacintha,  that  is  nonsense.  I  deeply  feel  my  infe- 
riority." 

"  And  if  you  were,  you  wouldn't "  cried  the  sententious 
maid,  one  of  whose  secret  maxims  appears  to  have  been 
"point  before  grammar." 

« Jacintha,  before  I  go,  remember,  if  any  thing  happens 
you  have  a  frifend  out  of  the  house." 

**  And  you  a  staunch  friend  in  it." 
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^'  Jacintha,  I  am  too  happy ;  I  feel  to  want  to  be  alone 
with  all  the  thoughts  that  throng  on  me.  Good  bye,  Jacin- 
tha,"  and  he  was  off  like  a  rocket 

"  My  hare  I  my  hare !  my  hare ! "  screeched  Jacintha  on 
the  ascending  scale. 

^  Oh  you  dear  girl  I  you  remember  all  the  little  things  | 
my  head  is  in  a  whirl— come  out  hare." 

^  No  I "  said  Jacintha.  *'  You  take  her  round  by  the  back 
wall  and  fling  her  over." 

Jacintha  gave  this  order  in  a  new  tone— it  was  pleasant ; 
but  there  was  a  little  air  of  authority  now  that  seemed  to 
say,  **  I  have  got  your  secret ;  you  are  in  my  power,  you 
must  obey  me  now  my  son ;  or *' 

Riviere  did  as  ordered,  and  when  he  came  back  Jacintha 
was  already  within  the  grounds  of  Beaurepaire.  She  turned 
and  put  a  finger  to  her  lips,  to  imply  dead  secresy  on  both 
sides ;  he  did  the  same,  and  so  the  vile  conspirators  parted. 

Puppies,  like  prisoners  and  a  dozen  other  classes,  are  of 
many  classes  stupidly  confounded  under  one  name  by  those 
cuckoos  that  chatter  and  scribble  us  dead,  but  never  think. 
There  is  the  commonplace  young  puppy,  who  is  only  a  puppy 
because  he  is  young.  The  fate  of  this  is  to  outgrow  his 
puppydom,  and  be  an  average  man — sometimes  wise,  some- 
times silly,  and  on  the  whole  neither  good  nor  bad.  Sir 
John  Guise  was  a  puppy  of  this  sort  in  his  youthful  day.  I 
am  sure  of  it  He  ended  a  harmless  biped :  witness  his  epi- 
taph— 

HEBE  LIES 

Sir  John  Gnise. 
No  one  langhs ; 
No  one  ones. 
Where  he  is  gone, 
And  how  he  fares, 
No  one  knows. 
And  no  one  oares. 

There  is  the  vacant  puppy,  empty  of  every  thing  but  egoism^ 
and  its  skin  full  to  bursting  of  that     Eye,  the  colour  of 
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wUch  looks  washed  out ;  much  nose — ^little  forehead — long 
ears. 

Young  ladj,  has  this  sort  of  thing  been  asking  jou  tc 
share  its  home  and  gizzard  ?  On  receipt  of  these  presents 
say  "  No,"  and  ten  years  after  go  on  your  bended  knees  and 
bless  me !  Men  laugh  at  and  kick  this  animal  by  turns ;  but 
it  is  woman's  executioner.  Old  age  will  do  nothing  for  this 
but  turn  it  from  a  selfish  whelp  to  a  surly  old  dog.  Unless 
Religion  steps  in,  whose  daily  work  is  miracles. 

There  is  the  good-hearted  intelligent  puppy.  Ah  I  poop 
soul,  he  runs  tremendous  risks. 

Any  day  he  is  liable  to  turn  a  hero,  a  wit,  a  saint^  an  useful 
man. 

Half  the  heroes  that  have  fallen  nobly  fighting  for  their 
country  in  this  war  and  the  last,  or  have  come  back  scarred, 
maimed  and  glorious,  were  puppies;  smoking,  drawling, 
dancing  from  town  to  town,  and  spurring  the  ladies'  dresses. 

They  changed  with  circumstances,  and  without  difficulty. 

Our  good-hearted  intelligent  puppy  went  from  this  inter- 
view with  a  servant  girl — a  man. 

He  took  to  his  bosom  a  great  and  tender  feeling  that  never 
yet  failed  to  ennoble  and  enlarge  the  heart  and  double  the 
understanding. 

She  he  loved  was  sad,  was  poor,  was  menaced  by  many 
ills ;  then  she  needed  a  champion.  He  would  be  her  unseen 
friend,  her  guardian  angel.  A  hundred  wild  schemes  whirled 
in  his  beating  heart  and  brain,  as  he  went  home  on  wings. 
He  could  not  go  in-doors.  He  made  for  a  green  lane  he 
knew  at  the  back  of  the  village,  and  there  he  walked  up  and 
down  for  hours.  The  sun  set,  and  the  night  came,  and  the 
stars  glittered ;  but  still  he  walked  alone,  inspired,  exalted, 
full  of  generous  and  loving  schemes  and  sweet  and  tender 
fimcies :  a  heart  on  fire ;  and  youth  the  fuel,  and  the  flame 
vesta3 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

This  day  so  eventful  to  our  ex-puppy's  heart  was  a  sad 
one  up  at  Beaurepaire. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  baron's  death. 

The  baroness  kept  her  room  all  the  morning,  and  took  no 
nourishment  but  one  cup  of  spurious  coffee  Laure  brought 
her.  At  one  o'clock  she  came  down  stairs.  She  did  not 
enter  the  sitting-room.  In  the  hall  she  found  two  chaplets 
of  flowers ;  they  were  always  placed  there  for  her  on  this 
sad  day.  She  took  them  in  her  hand,  and  went  into  the 
park.  Her  daughters  watched  her  from  the  window.  She 
went  to  the  little  oratory  that  was  in  the  park ;  there  she 
found  two  wax  candles  burning,  and  two  fresh  chaplets  hung 
up.     Her  daughters  had  been  there  before  her. 

She  knelt  and  prayed  many  hours  for  her  husband's  soul ; 
then  she  rose  and  hung  up  one  chaplet  and  came  slowly  away 
with  the  other  in  her  hand. 

At  the  gate  of  the  park  filial  love  met  her  as  Josephine, 
and  filial  love  as  Laure  watched  the  meeting  from  the  win- 
dow. 

Josephine  came  towards  her  with  tender  anxiety  in  her  sap- 
phire eyes,  and  wreathed  her  arms  round  her,  and  whispered 
half  inquiringly  half  reproachfully — 

"  You  have  your  children  still." 

The  baroness  kissed  her  and  replied  with  a  half  guilty 
manner — 

"  No  Josephine,  I  did  not  pray  to  leave  you — till  you  ate 
happy." 
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"  We  are  not  unhappy  while  we  have  our  mother,"  replied 
Josephine  all  love  and  no  logic 

They  came  towards  the  house  together,  the  baroness  lean- 
ing gently  on  her  daughter's  elbow. 

Between  the  park  and  the  angle  of  the  chateau  was  a  small 
plot  of  turf  called  at  Beaurepaire  the  Pleasance,  a  name  that 
had  descended  along  with  other  traditions ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  this  Pleasance  or  Pleasaunce  stood  a  wonderful  oak  tree. 
Its  circumference  was  thirty-four  feet. 

The  baroness  came  to  this  ancient  tree,  her  chaplet  in  her 
hand 

The  tree  had  a  mutilated  limb  that  pointed  towards  the 
house.     The  baroness  hung  her  chaplet  on  this  stump. 

The  sun  was  setting  tranquil  and  red ;  a  broad  ruby  streak 
lingered  on  the  deep  green  leaves  of  the  prodigious  oak. 

The  baroness  looked  at  it  a  while  in  silence. 

Then  she  spoke  slowly  to  the  oak,  and  said — 

"You  were  here  before  us — ^you  will  be  here  when  we  are 
gone." 

A  spasm  crossed  Josephine's  face,  but  she  said  nothing. 

They  went  in  together. 

We  will  follow  them.  But  first,  ere  the  sun  is  set,  stay  a 
few  minutes  and  look  at  the  Beaurepaire  oak,  while  I  tell 
you  the  little  men  knew  about  it,  not  the  thousandth  part 
of  what  it  could  have  told  if  trees  could  speak  as  well  as 
breathe. 

The  baroness  did  not  exaggerate.  The  tree  was  somewhat 
older  than  even  this  ancient  family.  There  was  a  chain  of 
£Eimily  documents,  several  of  which  related  incidents  in 
which  this  tree  played  a  part. 

The  oldest  of  these  manuscripts  was  written  by  a  monk,  a 
younger  son  of  the  house,  about  five  hundred  years  before 
our  story.  This  would  not  have  helped  us  much,  but  luckily 
the  good  monk  was  at  the  pains  to  collect  all  the  oral  tradi- 
tions about  it  that  had  come  down  from  a  far  more  remote 
antiquity,  and  like  a  sensible  man  arrested  and  solidified 
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them  by  the  pen.  He  had  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
tree ;  and  probably  this  too  came  down  to  him  from  his  an* 
cestors,  as  it  was  certainly  transmitted  by  him  to  the  chroni- 
clers that  succeeded  him. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this. 

The  first  Baron  of  Beaurepairo  had  pitched  his  tent  under 
a  fair  oak  tree  that  stood  prope  rivum — near  a  brook.  He 
afterwards  built  a  square  tower  hard  by,  and  dug  a  moat  that 
enclosed  both  tree  and  tower  and  received  the  waters  of  the 
brook  aforesaid.  These  particulars  corresponded  too  exactly 
with  the  present  face  of  things  and  the  intermediate  accounts, 
to  leave  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  same  tree. 

In  these  early  days  its  size  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
remarkable,  and  this  proves  it  was  still  growing  timber.  But 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  monk  wrote  it  had  become 
famous  in  all  the  district  for  its  girth,  and  in  the  monk's  own 
day  had  ceased  to  grow,  but  shewed  no  sign  of  decay.  The 
mutilated  arm  I  have  mentioned  was  once  a  long  sturdy 
bough  worn  smooth  as  velvet  in  one  part  from  a  curious 
cause :  it  ran  about  as  high  above  the  ground  as  a  full  sized 
horse,  and  the  knights  and  squires  used  to  be  forever  vault- 
ing upon  it,  the  former  in  armour ;  the  monk  when  a  boy  had 
seen  them  do  it  a  thousand  times. 

The  heart  of  the  tree  began  to  go,  and  then  this  heavy 
bough  creaked  suspiciously.  In  those  days  they  did  not  prop 
a  sacred  bough  with  a  line  of  iron  posts  as  now.  They  solved 
the  difficulty  by  cutting  this  one  off  within  six  feet  of  the 
trunk ;  two  centuries  later,  the  tree  being  now  nearly  hollow, 
a  rude  iron  bracket  was  roughly  nailed  into  the  stem,  and 
running  out  three  feet  supported  the  knights'  bough ;  for  so 
the  mutilated  limb  was  still  called. 

What  had  not  this  tree  seen  since  first  it  came  green  and 
tender  as  a  cabbage  above  the  soil,  and  stood  at  the  inercy 
of  the  first  hare  or  rabbit  that  should  choose  to  cut  short  for 
ever  its  frail  existence ! 

Since  then  eagles  had  perched  on  its  crown  and  wild  boars 
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fed  without  fear  of  man  upon  its  acoms.  Troubadours  had 
sung  beneath  it  to  lords  and  ladies  seated  around  or  walking 
on  the  grass  and  commenting  the  minstrels' tales  of  love  by 
exchange  of  amorous  glances. 

It  had  seen  a  Norman  duke  conquer  England,  and  English 
kings  invade  France  and  be  crowned  at  Paris.  It  had  seen 
a  woman  put  knights  to  the  rout,  and  seen  God  insulted  and 
the  warrior  virgin  burned  by  envious  priests  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  curs  she  had  defended  and  the  curs  she  had  de- 
feated. 

Mediaeval  sculptors  had  taken  its  leaves,  and  wisely  trust- 
ing to  Nature  had  adorned  many  a  church  with  those  leaves 
cut  in  stone. 

Why  in  its  old  age  it  had  seen  the  rise  of  printing,  and 
the  first  dawn  of  national  civilization  in  Europe.  It  flourished 
and  decayed  in  France :  but  it  grew  in  GauL  And  more 
remarkable  still,  though  by  all  accounts  it  is  like  to  see  the 
world  to  an  end,  it  was  a  tree  in  ancient  history :  its  old  age 
awaits  the  millennium :  its  first  youth  belonged  to  that  great 
tract  of  time  which  includes  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  building 
of  Rome,  and  the  siege  of  Troy. 

The  tree  had  mingled  in  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 

It  had  saved  their  lives  and  taken  their  lives.  One  Lord 
of  Beaurepaire  hotly  pursued  by  his  feudal  enemies  made 
for  the  tree,  and  hid  himself  partly  by  a  great  bough  partly 
by  the  thick  screen  of  leaves.  The  foe  darted  in,  made  sure 
he  had  taken  to  the  house,  ransacked  it,  and  got  into  the  cel- 
lar where  by  good  luck  was  store  of  Malvoisie :  and  so  the 
oak  and  the  vine  saved  the  quaking  baron. 

Another  Lord  of  Beaurepaire,  besieged  in  his  castle,  was 
shot  dead  on  the  ramparts  by  a  cross-bowman  who  had  se- 
creted himself  unobserved  in  this  tree  a  little  before  the  dawn. 

A  young  heir  of  Beaurepaire  climbing  for  a  raven's  nest 
to  the  top  of  this  tree,  whose  crown  was  much  loftier  then 
than  now,  lost  his  footing  and  fell,  and  died  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree :  and  his  mother  in  her  anguish  bade  them  cut  down  the 
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tree  that  had  killed  her  boy.  But  the  baron  her  husband  re- 
fhsedy  and  said,  what  in  the  English  of  the  day  would  run 
thus — ^  ytte  ys  eneugh  that  I  lose  mine  sonne,  I  will  nat 
alsoe  lose  mine  Tre."  In  the  male  the  solid  sentiment  of  the 
proprietor  outweighed  the  temporary  irritation  of  the  parent* 
Then  the  mother,  we  are  told,  bought  fifteen  ells  of  black 
velvet,  and  stretched  a  pall  from  the  knights'  bough  across 
the  west  side  to  another  branch,  and  cursed  the  hand  that 
should  remove  it,  and  she  herself  ^  wolde  never  passe  the 
Tre  neither  going  nor  coming,  but  went  still  about" 

And  when  she  died  and  should  have  been  carried  past  the 
tree  to  the  park,  her  dochter  did  cry  from  a  window  to  the 
bearers,  "  Goe  about!  goe  about  I"  and  they  went  about: 
and  all  the  company.  And  in  time  the  velvet  pall  rotted, 
and  was  torn  and  driven  away  rapidis  ludihria  verUi8 :  and 
when  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  no  human  hand,  had  thus 
flouted  and  dispersed  the  trappings  of  the  mother's  grief, 
two  pieces  were  picked  up  and  preserved  among  the  family 
relics :  and  the  black  velvet  had  turned  a  rusty  red. 

So  the  baroness  did  nothing  new  in  this  family  when  she 
hung  her  chaplet  on  the  knights'  bough  ;  and,  in  fact,  on  the 
west  side,  about  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground,  there  still 
mouldered  one  comer  of  an  atchievement  an  heir  of  Beaure- 
paire  had  nailed  there  two  centuries  before,  when  his  pre« 
decessor  died  :  *'  for,"  said  he,  "  the  chateau  is  of  yesterday, 
but  the  tree  has  seen  us  all  come  and  go."  The  inside  of 
the  tree  was  clean  gone :  it  was  hollow  as  a  drum — ^not  eight 
inches  thick  in  any  part ;  and  on  its  east  side  yawned  a  fissure 
as  high  as  a  man  and  as  broad  as  a  street  door.  Dard  used 
to  wheel  his  wheel  barrow  into  the  tree  at  a  trot,  and  there 
leave  it. 

In  spite  of  excavation  and  mutilation,  not  life  only  but 
vigour  dwelt  in  this  wooden  shell — the  extreme  ends  of  the 
longer  boughs  were  firewood,  touchwood,  and  the  crown  was 
gone  time  out  of  mind :  but  narrow  the  circle  a  very  little 
to  where  the  indomitable  trunk  could  still  shoot  sap  from  ita 
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cruise  deep  in  earth,  in  there  on  e-^ery  side  burst  the  green 
leaves  in  summer  countless  as  the  sand.  The  leaves  carved 
centuries  ago  from  these  verj  models,  though  cut  in  stone 
were  most  of  them  mouldered,  blunted,  notched,  deformed — 
but  the  delicate  types  came  back  with  every  sunmier  perfect 
and  lovely  as  when  the  tree  was  but  theur  elder  brother— 
and  greener  than  ever:  for  from  what  cause  Nature  only 
knows,  the  leaves  were  many  shades  deeper  and  richer  than 
any  other  tree  could  show  for  a  hundred  miles  round — ^a  deep 
green,  fiery,  yet  soft ;  and  then  their  multitude — ^the  stair- 
cases of  foliage  as  you  looked  up  the  tree,  and  could  scarce 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky — an  inverted  abyss  of  colour,  a 
mound,  a  dome,  of  flake  emeralds  that  quivered  in  the  golden 
air. 

And  now  the  sun  sets — ^the  green  leaves  are  black — ^the 
moon  rises — ^her  cold  light  shoots  across  one  half  that  giant 
stem. 

How  solemn  and  calm  stands  the  great  round  tower  of 
living  wood,  half  ebony,  half  silver,  with  its  mighty  cloud 
above  of^  fiake  jet  leaves  tinged  with  frosty  fire  at  one  edge  ! 

Now  is  the  still  hour  to  repeat  in  a  whisper  the  words  of 
the  dame  of  Beaurepaire — "  You  were  here  before  us :  you 
will  be  here  when  we  are  gone." 

Let  us  leave  the  hoary  king  of  trees  standing  in  the  moon- 
light, calmly  defying  time,  and  let  us  follow  the  creatures  of 
fk  day ;  since  what  they  were  we  are. 

A  spacious  saloon  panelled  :  dead  but  snowy  white  picked 
out  sparingly  with  gold.  Festoons  of  fruit  and  fiowers  finely 
carved  in  wood  on  some  of  the  panels.  These  also  not 
smothered  with  gilding,  but  as  it  were  gold  speckled  here  and 
there,  like  tongues  of  flame  winding  among  insoluble  snow. 

Banged  against  the  walls  were  sofas  and  chairs  covered 
with  rich  stuffs  well  worn.  And  in  one  little  distant  corner 
of  the  long  room  a  grey  haired  gentleman  and  two  young 
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ladies  sitting  on  cane  chairs  round  a  small  plain  table,  on 
which  burned  a  solitary  candle ;  and  a  little  way  apart  in 
this  candle's  twilight  an  old  ladj  sat  in  an  easy  chair,  in  a 
deep  reverie,  thinking  of  the  past,  scarce  daring  to  inquire 
the  future. 

Josephine  and  Laure  were  working :  not  fancy  work  but 
needlework ;  Doctor  St  Aubin  writing. 

Every  now  and  then  he  put  the  one  candle  nearer  the 
girls.  They  raised  no  objection,  only  a  few  minutes  after  a 
white  hand  would  glide  from  one  or  other  of  them  like  a 
serpent,  and  smoothly  convey  the  light  nearer  to  the  doctor's 
manuscHpt. 

**  Is  it  not  supper  time  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor  at  last 

"  One  would  think  not    Jacintha  is  very  punctual" 

'^  So  she  may  be,  but  I  have  an  inward  monitor,  mes- 
demoiselles ;  and  by  the  way  our  dinner  was  I  think  more 
ethereal  than  usual." 

'^  Hush ! "  said  Josephine,  and  looked  uneasily  towards  her 
mother.     She  added  in  a  whisper — *  Wax  is  so  dear.' " 

"  Wax? — ah! — ^pardon  me,"  and  the  doctor  returned  hastily 
to  his  work. 

Then  Laure  looked  up  and  said — "  I  wonder  Jacintha  does 
not  come — ^it  is  certainly  past  the  hour,"  and  she  pried  into 
the  room  as  if  she  expected  to  see  Jacintha  on  the  road. 
But  she  saw  in  fact  very  little  of  anything,  for  the  spacious 
room  was  impenetrable  to  her  eye.  Midway  from  the  candlei 
to  the  distant  door  its  twilight  deepened,  and  all  became 
shapeless  and  sombre. 

The  prospect  ended  half  way  sharp  and  black,  as  in  tlioso 
out  o'door  closets  imagined  and  painted  by  Mr.  Turner, 
whose  Nature  (Mr.  Turner's)  comes  to  a  full  stop  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Turner  sees  no  further  occasion  for  her,  instead  of  melt- 
ing by  fine  expanse  and  exquisite  gradation  into  genuine 
distance  as  Nature  does  in  Claude  and  in  Nature.  To  re- 
verse the  picture,  standing  at  the  door  you  looked  across 
forty  feet  of  black,  and  the  little  corner  seemed  on  fire,  and 
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the  fair  heads  about  the  candle  shone  like  the  heads  of  St. 
Cecilias  and  Madonnas  in  an  antique  stained  glass  window. 

At  last  Laure  observed  the  door  open,  and  another  candle 
glowed  upon  Jacintha's  comely  peasant  face  in  the  doorway. 
She  put  down  her  candle  outside  the  door,  and  started  as  the 
crow  flies  for  the  other  light. 

Ailer  glowing  a  moment  in  the  doorway  she  dived  into  the 
shadow  and  emerged  into  light  again  close  to  the  table  with 
napkins  on  her  arm.  She  removed  the  work  box  reveren- 
tially, the  doctor's  manuscript  unceremoniously,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  a  cloth,  in  which  operation  she  looked  at  Jose- 
phine a  point  blank  glance  of  admiration ;  then  she*  placed 
the  napkins ;  and  in  this  process  she  again  cast  a  strange 
look  of  interest  upon  Josephine. 

The  young  lady  noticed  it  this  time  and  looked  inquiringly 
at  her  in  return,  half  expecting  some  communication ;  but 
Jacintha  lowered  her  eyes  and  bustled  about  the  table.  Then 
Josephine  spoke  to  her  with  a  sort  of  instinct  of  curiosity — 
that  this  look  might  find  words. 

"  Supper  is  a  little  late  tonight;  is  it  not  Jacintha?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  have  had  more  to  do  than  usual," 
and  with  this  she  delivered  another  point  blank  look  as  be- 
fore, and  dived  into  the  palpable  obscure  and  came  to  light 
in  the  doorway. 

Josephine. — "  Did  you  see  that  ?  " 

Laure.— "What?" 

Josephine. — "  The  look  she  gave  me  ?  '* 

Laure.—"  No.     What  look  ?  " 

Josephine. — "  A  singular  look,  a  look  of  curi— osity — one 
would  almost  say  of  admi but  no ;  that  is  impossible——*' 

St.  Aubin  (drily). — "  Clearly."  He  added  after  a  pause : 
**yet  after  all  it  is  the  prettiest  face  in  the  room ** 

"  Doctor,"  cried  Laure  with  fury. 

"  My  child,  I  did  not  see  you." 

**  And  how  dare  you  call  my  Josephine  pretty  ?  the  Ma- 
donna pretty  ?  does  that  describe  her  ?  I  am  indignant." 
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St.  Aubin. — ^^  Mademoiselle  Laure,  permit  me  to  observe 
that  hj  calling  Mademoiselle  your  Josephine,  you  claim  a 
monopoly  that — ahem  !— cannot  possibly  be  conceded." 

Laure. — (haughtily):  "  Why,  whose  Josephine  is  she  but 
mine  ?  " 

St  Aubin. — (after  coolly  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
seeming  to  reflect):  "  Mine." 

Here  a  voice  at  the  fireplace  put  quietly  in — *^  Twenty 
years  ago  Laure  was  not  bom,  and  my  good  friend  there 
had  never  seen  Beaurepaire.  Whose  Josephine  was  she 
then,  good  people  ?  *' 

^ Mamma!  whose  is  she  now?**  and  Josephine  was  at 
her  mother's  knees  in  a  moment. 

"  Grood  ! "  said  the  doctor  to  Laure.  "  See  the  result  of 
our  injudicious  competition.  A  third  party  has  carried  her 
off.  Is  supper  never  coming?  Are  you  not  hungry  my 
child?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend — ^no !  not  very." 

Alas !  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  were  all  hungry. 
So  rigorous  was  the  economy  in  this  decayed,  but  honour- 
able house,  that  the  wax  candles  burned  today  in  the  oratory 
had  scrimped  their  dinner,  unsubstantial  as  it  was  wont  to 
be.  Think  of  that,  you  in  fustian  jackets  who  grumble  on  a 
full  belly.  My  lads,  many  a  back  you  envy,  with  its  silk 
and  broad  doth,  has  to  rob  the  stomach. 

"Ah !  here  she  is."  . 

The  door  opened ;  Jacintha  appeared  in  the  light  of  her 
candle  a  moment  with  a  tray  in  both  hands ;  and  approach- 
ing was  lost  to  view. 

Before  she  emerged  to  sight  again  a  strange  and  fragrant 
smell  heralded  her.  All  their  eyes  turned  with  curiosity 
towards  the  unwonted  odour,  till  Jacintha  dawned  with  three 
roast  partridges  on  a  dish. 

They  were  wonder  struck.  Jacintha's  face  was  red  as 
fire,  partly  with  cooking,  partly  with  secret  pride  and  hap- 
piness :  but  she  concealed  it,  and  indeed  all  appearance  of 
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feeling,  under  a  feigned  apathy.  She  avoided  their  eyes, 
and  resolutely  excluded  fix>m  her  face  everything  that  could 
imply  she  did  not  serve  up  partridges  to  this  family  every 
night  of  her  life. 

The  young  ladies  looked  from  the  birds  to  her,  and  from 
her  to  the  birds,  in  mute  surprise,  that  was  not  diminished 
by  the  cynical  indifference  printed  on  her  face. 

**The  supper  is  served,  Madame  the  Baroness,''  said 
she,  with  a  respectfUl  curtsey  and  a  mechanical  tone,  and, 
plunging  into  the  night,  swam  out  at  her  own  candle,  shut 
the  door,  and  unlocking  her  face  that  moment,  burst  out 
radiant,  and  went  down  beaming  with  exultation  ;  and  had 
an  agreeable  cry  by  the  kitchen  fire,  the  result  of  her  fac- 
titious and  somewhat  superfluous  stoicism  up  stairs ;  and, 
the  tear  still  in  her  eye,  set  to  and  polished  all  the  copper 
stew  pans  with  a  vigour  and  expedition  unknown  to  the 
new  fangled  domestic 

"  Partridges,  mamma  I "  cried  Laure.     "  What  next  ?  " 

"  Pheasants,  I  hope,"  cried  the  doctor,  gaily.  "And  after 
them  hares;  to  conclude  with  royal  venison.  Permit  me 
ladies."    And  he  set  himself  to  carve  with  zeal. 

Now  Nature  is  Nature,  and  two  pair  of  violet  eyes  bright- 
ened and  dwelt  on  the  fragrant  and  delicate  food  vrith  demure 
desire. 

For  all  that,  when  St  Aubin  offered  Josephine  a  wing, 
she  declined  it. 

"  No  partridge  ?  "  cried  the  savant^  in  utter  amazement. 

"  Not  today,  dear  friend — it  is  not  a  feast  day  today." 

"Ah  I  no  ;  what  was  I  thinking  of  ? "  said  the  poor 
doctor. 

"  But  you  are  not  to  be  deprived,'*  put  in  Josephine,  anx- 
iously. "  We  win  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  eat  some." 

"What?"  remonstrated  St  Aubin,  "am  I  not  one  of 
you?" 

The  baroness  had  attended  to  every  word  of  this.     She 
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rose  from  hor  chair  and  said  quietly — ^  Both  you  and  he 
and  Laure  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  see  you  eat  them/' 

^<  But  mamma,"  remonstrated  Josephine  and  Laure  in  one 
breath. 

"  Je  fe  veux,**  *  was  the  cold  reply. 

These  were  words  the  baroness  uttered  so  seldom  tha^ 
they  were  little  likely  to  be  disputed. 

The  doctor  carved  and  helped  the  young  ladies  and 
himself. 

When  they  had  all  eaten  a  little,  a  discussion  was  observed 
to  be  going  on  between  Laure  and  her  sister.  At  last  St. 
Aubin  caught  these  words— > 

"  It  will  be  in  vain— even  you  have  not  influence  enough 
for  that  Laure." 

"  We  shall  see,"  was  the  reply,  and  Laure  put  the  wing 
of  a  partridge  on  a  plate  and  rose  calmly  from  her  chair. 
She  took  the  plate  and  put  it  on  the  little  work  table  by  her 
mother's  side. 

The  others  pretended  to  be  all  mouths,  but  they  were  all 
ears. 

The  baroness  looked  in  Laure's  face  with  an  air  of  wonder 
that  was  not  very  encouraging.  Then,  as  Laure  said  nothing, 
she  raised  her  aristocratic  hand  with  a  courteous  but  de- 
dded  gesture  of  refusal. 

Undaunted  little  Laure  laid  her  palm  soflly  on  the  bar- 
oness's shoulder,  and  said  to  her  as  firmly  as  the  baroness 
herself  had  just  spoken — 

The  baroness  was  staggered.  Then  she  looked  steadily 
in  silence  at  the  fair  young  face — ^then  she  reflected.  At 
last  she  said  with  an  exquisite  mixture  of  politeness  and 
affection — 

« It  is  his  daughter  who  has  told  me  *-/?  le  veutl*  I  obey." 
La\ire  returning  like  a  victorious  knight  from  the  lists, 

*  It  is  my  will.  t  It  is  W3  will  my  mother. 
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saucily  exultant,  and  with  only  one  wet  eyelash,  was  solemn- 
ly kissed  and  petted  by  the  other  two. 

Thus  they  loved  one  another  in  this  great  old  falling 
house.  Their  familiarity  had  no  coarse  side.  A  form  not 
of  custom  but  affection,  it  walked  hand  in  hand  with  courtesy 
by  day  and  night ;  aristo  va  ! 

The  baroness  retired  early  to  rest  this  evening. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  an  earnest  and  anxious  con- 
versation took  place  between  the  sisters.  It  was  commenced 
in  a  low  tone  not  to  interrupt  St  Aubin's  learned  lucubra- 
tions. 

Josephine. — "  Has  she  heard  any  thing?" 

Laure.-^" About  our  harsh  creditor — about  the  threatened 
sale  of  Beaurepaire  ?    Not  that  I  know  of.    Heaven  forbid  I " 

Josephine. — "Laure,  she  said  some  words  to  me  today 
that  make  me  very  uneasy,  but  I  did  not  make  her  any 
answer.  She  said,  (we  were  by  the  great  oak  tree,)  *  You 
were  here  before  us — you  will  be  here  after  us.'  ** 

"  O !  heaven,  who  has  told  her  ?  Can  Jacintha  have  been 
80  mad  ?  " 

"That  faithful  creature.  Oh  no  I  When  she  told  me 
her  great  anxiety  was  lest  my  mother  should  know." 

"  May  Heaven  bless  her  for  having  so  much  sense  as  well 
as  fidelity.  The  baroness  must  never  know  this  till  the 
danger  is  past — poor  thing!  the  daily  fear  would  shake  her 
terribly." 

Josephine. — ^^  You  have  heard  what  we  have  been  saying  ?  " 

St.  Aubin. — "  Every  word.  Let  me  put  away  this  rub- 
bish, in  which  my  head  but  not  my  heart  is  interested,  and 
let  us  unite  heart  and  hand  against  this  new  calamity.  Who 
has  threatened  to  sell  Beaurepaire  ?  " 

Josephine. — "A  single  creditor.  But  Jacintha  could  not 
tell  me  his  name." 

St.  Aubin. — ^^  That  will  be  easily  discovered.  Now  as 
for  those  words  of  the  baroness,  do  not  be  disquieted.  You 
have  put  a  forced  interpretation  on  them  my  dear." 
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Josephine. — •"  Have  I,  doctor  ?  " 

St.  Aabin. — ^^  The  baroness  is  an  old  lady,  consdoos  of 
her  failing  powers.** 

Josephine. — ^  Oh  I  doctor.     I  hope  not** 

St  Aubin. — "  She  stood  opposite  an  ancient  tree.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  passed  through  her  mind — ^  you  too  are 
old,  older  than  I  am,  but  you  will  survive  me.'  '* 

Laure. — ^^  But  she  said  *  us,*  not  *  me.*  ** 

St  Aubin. — "Oh I  'us'  or  *me.*  Ladies  are  not  very 
exact'* 

Josephine.—"  What  you  say  is  very  intelligent,  my  friend ; 
but  somehow  that  was  not  what  she  meant" 

"  It  is  the  simplest  interpretation  of  her  words." 
.  « I  confess  it** 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  tangible  reason  for  avoiding  the 
obvious  interpretation  ?  " 

"No.  Only  when  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
&ce  and  voice  of  anycme,  as  I  am  with  desr  mamma's,  yoa 
can  seize  shades  of  meaning  that  are  not  to  be  conveyed  to 
another  by  a  bare  account  of  the  words  spoken." 

"  This  is  fanciful :  chimerical/* 

"  I  feel  it  may  appear  so." 

Laure. — ^"  Not  to  me,  I  beg  to  observe :  it  is  quite  simjple, 
perfectly  notorious,  and  as  dear  as  day." 

St  Aubin. — ^"To  yoa  possibly,  enthusiastic  maid;  but  I 
have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  demanding  a  tangible  reason 
for  my  assent  to  any  given  proposition.** 

Laure. — ^  It  is  an  unfortunate  habit  Josephine  dear,  tell 
me  now  what  was  the  exact  feeling  that  our  ;moth6r  gave 
you  by  tb^  way  she  said  those  words." 

"  Yes,  dear.  Well  then  "—here  Josephine  slightly  knitted 
her  smooth  brow,  and  said  slowly,  turning  her  eyes  inwards 
— "  Our  mother  did  not  intend  to  compare  the  duration  of 
our  mortal  lives  with  that  of  a  tree." 

^PetiHo  prindpiij^  said  the  doctor  quietly. 

^Fkntilf    On  the  other  hand,  if  she  had  heard  our  imr. 
4 
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pending  misfortune,  would  she  not  have  heen  less  general  ? 
would  she  not  have  spoken  to  me,  and  not  to  the  tree  ?  I 
think  then  that  our  dear  mother  had  a  general  misgiving,  a 
presentiment  that  we  shall  be  driven  from  this  beloved  spot ; 
and  this  presentiment  found  words  at  the  sight  of  that  old 
companion  of  our  fortunes ;  but  even  if  this  be  the  right 
interpretation,  I  cannot  see  her  come  so  near  the  actual 
truth  without  trembling;  for  I  know  her  penetration;  and 

oh  I  if  it  were  even  to  reach  her  ears  that alas  1  my  dear 

toother." 

^  It  never  shall,  my  little  angel,  it  never  shall ;  to  leave 
Beaurepaire  would  kill  the  baroness." 

"  No  doctor,  do  not  say  so." 

Laure. — '^  Let  us  fight  against  our  troubles,  but  not  ex- 
aggerate them.  Mamma  would  still  have  her  daughters'  love." 

"  It  is  idle  to  deceive  ourselves,"  replied  St.  Aubin.  "  The 
baroness  would  not  live  a  month  away  from  Beaurepaire. 
At  her  age  men  and  women  hang  to  life  by  their  habits. 
Take  her  away  froia  her  chateau,  from  the  little  oratory 
where  she  prays  every  day  for  the  departed,  from  her  place 
in  the  sun  on  the  south  terrace,  and  from  all  the  memories 
that  surround  her  here,  she  would  bow  her  head  and  die." 

Here  the  savant  seeing  a  hobby  horse  near,  caught  him 
and  jumped  on. 

He  launched  into  a  treatise  upon  the  vitality  of  human 
beings,  wonderfully  learned,  sagacious  and  misplaced.  He 
proved  at  length  that  it  is  the  mind  which  keeps  the  body  of 
man  alive  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  as  fourscore  years.  He 
informed  them  that  he  had  in  the  earlier  part  o£  his  studies 
carefully  dissected  a  multitude  of  animals ;  frogs,  rabbits, 
dogs,  men,  horses,  sheep,  squirrels,  foxes,  cats,  &c.,  and  dis- 
covered no  peculiarity  in  man's  organs  to  account  for  his 
singular  longevity,  except  in  the  brain  or  organ  of  mind. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  longevity  of  men  with  contented  minds, 
and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  careworn.  He  even  explained 
to  these  girls  why  no  bachelor  had  ever  attained  the  frill  age 
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of  man,  which  he  was  obliging  enough  to  put  at  one  hundred 
and  ten  years.  A  wife,  he  explained,  is  essential  to  vast 
longevity ;  she  is  the  receptacle  of  half  a  man's  cares,  and 
of  two  thirds  of  his  ill  humour. 

After  many  such  singular  windings  very  proper  to  a  lec- 
ture room,  he  came  back  to  the  baroness ;  on  which  his  heart 
regained  the  lost  ascendancy  over  his  head,  and  he  ended  a 
tolerably  frigid  discourse  in  a  deep  sigh. 

**  Oh  doctor,"  cried  Laure,  "  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

^I  have  ahready  made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  have  an  in* 
terview  with  Perrin,  the  notary." 

**  But  we  have  offended  him." 

**  Not  mortaUy.     Besides  the  baroness  was  in  the  wrong.** 

«  Mamma  in  the  wrong  ?  " 

'^  Excusably,  but  unquestionably.  She  was  impetuous 
out  of  place.  Maitre  Perrin  gave  her  the  advice,  not  of  a 
delicate  mind,  but  of  a  friend  who  had  her  interest  at  heart 
He  is  under  great  obligations  to  this  family.  He  can  now 
repay  them  without  injury  to  himself;  this  is  a  flight  of  grati- 
tude of  which  I  believe  even  a  notary  capable.  Are  you 
not  of  my  opinion,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

Josephine's  reply  was  rather  feminine  than  point  blank. 

^  I  have  already  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  once  with 
my  best  fiiend ; "  and  she  lowered  her  lashes  and  awaited 
her  doom. 

**  This  dear  poltroon,"  cried  Laure — "  speak  I  " 

"  Well,  then,  my  friend.  Monsieur  Perrin  does  not  inspire 
me  with  confidence." 

"  Humph !  have  you  heard  anything  against  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  it  is  only  what  I  have  observed ;  let  us  hope  I  am 
wrong.  "Well  then,  Laure,  the  man's  face  carries  one  expres- 
sion when  he  is  on  his  guard  and  another  when  he  is  notr 
His  voice  too  is  not  frank.  It  is  not  a  genuine  part  of  him- 
self as  yours  is  dear  doctor — and  then  it  is  not — ^it  is  not 
one." 

"  Diable  I  has  he  two  voices  ?  " 
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^  Tea  I  and  perhaps  more.  When  ho  is  in  this  room  his 
voice  is — ^is — what  shall  I  say  ?    Artificial  honey  ?  " 

"  Say  treacle,"  put  in  Laure. 

"  You  have  said  it  Laure ;  that  is  the  very  word  I  was 
searching  for ;  but  out  of  doors  I  have  heard  him  speak  very 
di£ferently,  in  a  voice  imperious,  irascible,  I  had  almost 
said  bmtaL  Ay  and  the  worst  is  that  bad  voice  was  his  own 
voice." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

^I  dcm't  know  how  I  know  it  dear  Mend.  Something 
tells  me." 

'^  However,  you  can  give  a  tangible  reason  of  course," 
said  the  doctor  treacherously. 

<<No,  my  friend;  I  am  not  strong  at  reasons.  Consider, 
I  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  a  savant  I  am  but  a 
woman.  My  opinion  of  thb  man  is  an  instinct,  not  a 
reason." 

The  doctor's  face  was  provoking. 

Josephine  saw  it,  but  she  was  one  not  easily  provoked. 
She  only  smiled  a  little  sadly.    Laure,  fired  up  for  her. 

^  I  would  rather  trust  an  instinct  of  Josephine's  than  all 
the  reasons  of  all  the  savants  in  France  I " 

<*  Laure  I "  remonstrated  Josephine,  opening  her  eyes. 

^  Reasons  ? — straws  I "  cried  Laure,  disdainfiilly. 

^^  Hallo ! "  cried  St.  Aubin,  with  a  comical  look. 

^  And  there  are  always  as  many  of  these  straws  against 
the  truth  as  for  it.  The  Jansenists  have  books  brim  fUll  of 
reasons.  The  Jesuits  have  books  full  against  them.  The 
Calvinists  and  all  the  heretics  have  volumes  of  reasons — so 
thick.  Is  it  reason  that  teaches  me  to  pray  to  the  Madonna 
and  the  saints!  and  so— Josephine  is  right  and  you  are 
wrong." 

"Well  jumped.  Alas!  I  am  intimidated  but  not  con- 
vinced." 

"  Your  mistake  is  replying  to  her,  doctor,"  said  Josephine ; 
that  encourages  her — ^a  little  virago  that  rules  us  all  with 
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iron.  Come  here,  child,  and  be  well  kissed  for  yonr  efi&on- 
tery ;  and  now  hold  your  tongue.  Tell  us  your  plan  doctor, 
and  you  may  count  on  Laure's  cooperation  as  well  as  mine. 
It  is  I  who  tell  you  so.** 

^^  She  is  right  again,  doctor,"  said  Laure,  peeping  at  him 
over  her  sister's  shoulder. 

St  Aubin,  thus  encouraged,  explained  to  them  that  he 
would,  without  compromising  the  baroness,  write  to  Monsieur 
Ferrin,  and  invite  him  to  an  interview.  The  result  is  certain. 
This  harsh  creditor  will  be  paid  off  by  a  transfer  of  the  loan, 
and  all  will  be  welL  Meantime  there  is  nothing  to  despond 
about ;  it  is  not  as  if  several  creditors  were  agreed  to  force  a 
sale.  This  is  but  one,  and  the  most  insignificant  of  them  all.** 

*^  Is  it  ?     I  hope  it  may  be.     What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  know  it,  Josephine.** 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another. 

"  Oh  I  you  have  no  rival  to  fear  in  me.  My  instincts  are 
so  feeble  that  I  am  driven  for  aid  to  that  contemptible  ally, 
Eeason.  Thus  it  is.  Our  large  creditors  are  men  of  prop- 
erty, and  such  men  let  their  funds  lie  unless  compelled  to 
move  them.  But  the  small  mortgagee,  the  needy  man,  who 
has,  perhaps,  no  investment  to  watch  but  one  small  loan, 
about  which  he  is  its  anxious  and  as  noisy  as  a  hen  with  one 
chicken — ^he  is  the  clamorous  creditor,  the  harsh  little  egoist, 
who  at  the  first  possibility  of  losing  a  crown  piece  would 
bring  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  hammer.  Go  then  to  rest, 
my  children,  and  sleep  calmly.  Heaven  watches  over  you, 
and  this  grey  head  leaves  its  chimeras  when  your  happiness 
is  in  periL** 

^  And  there  is  no  better  head,'*  said  Laure,  affectionately 
—but  she  must  add  saucily — **  when  it  does  come  out  of  the 
clouds;**  and  with  this  sauce  in  her  very  mouth  she  in< 
clined  her  white  forehead  to  Monsieur  St  Aubin  for  his 
parting  salute.* 

*  The  spairing  between  St  Aubin  and  Lanre  do  Beaurepaire  was  not 
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The  young  ladies  retired  to  rest,  greatly  reassured  and 
comforted  by  their  friend's  confidence,  and  he  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner  paced  the  apartment  nervously  till  one  in 
the  morning.  His  brow  was  knitted,  aiid  his  face  sad,  and 
if  his  confidence  had  been  real,  why  then  much  of  it  oozed 
away  as  soon  as  he  had  no  one  to  comfort  or  confute. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
the  notary. 

His  letter,  the  result  of  much  reflection,  was  tolerably 
adroit. 

He  deplored  the  baroness's  susceptibility,  hinted  delicately 
that  she  had  in  all  probability  already  regretted  it,  and  more 
broadly  that  he  had  thought  her  in  the  wrong  from  the  first. 
If  Monsieur  Perrin  shared  in  any  degree  his  regret  at  the 
estrangement,  there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  him  to  re- 
turn with  credit  to  his  place  as  friend  of  the  family.  And  to 
conclude,  the  writer  sought  a  personal  interview. 

Let  us  follow  this  letter.  It  was  laid  on  the  notary's  table 
the  next  afternoon. 

As  he  read  it,  a  single  word  escaped  his  lips,  "  curious ! " 

He  wrote  an  answer  immediately. 


exactly  what  it  looks  on  paper  at  first  glance.  But  we  soon  come  to  the 
limit  of  the  fine  arts.  The  art  of  writing,  to  wit,  tells  yon  what  people  said^ 
but  not  how;  yet  "how"  makes  often  all  the  difference.  When  these 
two  fenced  in  talk  the  tones  and  the  manner  were  fall  of  affection  and 
playftilness,  and  robbed  of  their  barb  words,  which,  coarsely  or  unkindly 
utteredf  might  have  stung.  Look  at  those  two  distant  cats  fighting. 
They  roll  over  one  another  in  turn ;  they  bite  with  visible  fury,  they  scratch 
alternate.  Tigers  or  theologians  could  do  no  more.  In  about  two  minutes 
a  black  head,  a  leaf  torn  out  of  Dr.  Watts,  and  a  tabby  tail,  will  strew  the 
field,  sole  relics  of  this  desperate  encounter.  Now  go  nearer;  you  shall 
find  that  in  these  fierce  bites  the  teeth  are  somehow  kept  back  entirely, 
and  the  scratching  is  tickling  done  with  the  velvet  paw,  not  the  poisoned 
iron  claw.  The  fighting  resolves  itself  into  two  elements,  play  and  affec- 
tion. These  combatants  are  never  strange  cats,  or  cats  that  bear  each 
other  a  grudge.  And  this  mock  fighting  is  a  favourite  gambol  with  many 
animals :  with  none  more  so  than  with  men  and  women,  especially  intelli- 
gent and  finely  tempered  ones.  Be  carefdl  not  to  do  it  with  a  fool.  I 
d(m*t  tell  you  why,  because  the  fool  will  shew  you. 
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St  Aubin  was  charmed  with  his  reply,  and  its  promptness. 
He  drew  the  girls  aside,  and  read  them  the  note.  They 
listened  acutely. 

^*  Monsieur  Perrin  had  never  taken  seriom  offence  at  tha 
baronesses  impetuosity^  for  which  so  many  excuses  were  to  he 
made.  It  was  in  pressing,  indiscreetly  perhaps,  her  interest, 
that  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  her  pain.  He  now 
hoped  Monsieur  St.  Aubin  would  show  him  some  way  of 
furthering  those  interests  without  annoying  her.  He  would 
caU  either  on  the  doctor  or  on  tJie  baroness  at  any  hour  that 
should  be  named.** 

"  There,"  cried  St  Aubin,  ^  is  not  that  the  letter  of  a 
friend,  and  an  honest  man,  or  at  all  events,  an  honest  notary." 

"  Oh  yes  I  but  is  it  not  too  pure  ?  "  suggested  Josephine. 
Such  an  entire  abnegation  of  self— is  that  natural — ^in  a 
notary,  too,  as  you  observe  ?  *' 

'^  Childishness !  this  is  a  polite  note,  as  well  as  a  friendly 
one — ^politeness  always  speaks  a  language  the  opposite  of 
egoism,  and  consequently  of  sincerity — ^it  is  permitted  even 
to  a  notary  to  be  polite." 

"  That  is  true — ^may  I  examine  it  ?  " 

Josephine  scanned  it  as  if  she  would  extract  the  hidden 
soul  of  each  particular  syllable.  She  returned  it  with  a  half 
sigh. 

"  I  wish  it  had  a  voice  and  eyes,  then  I  could  perhaps — 
but  let  us  hope  for  the  best" 

"I  mean  to,"  cried  the  doctor  cheerfully.  "The  man 
will  be  here  himself  in  forty  eight  hours.  I  shall  tell  him  to 
be  sure  and  bring  his  voice  and  his  eyes  with  him ;  to  these 
he  will  add  of  his  own  accord  that  little  pony  round  as  a  tub 
ho  goes  about  on — another  inseparable  feature  of  the  man." 

So  the  manly  doctor  kept  up  their  young  spirits  and  be- 
guiled their  anxious  hearts  of  a  smile. 

"  Curious  I"  said  the  notary. 

An  enigmatical  remark ;  but  I  almost  think  I  catch  the 
meaning  of  it — ^it  must  surely  have  had  some  reference  to 
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0  the  following  little  scene  that  passed  just  five  days  before  the 
notary  received  the  doctor's  letter. 

Outside  a  small  farm  house,  two  miles  from  Beaurepaire, 
stood  a  squab  pony,  dun  coloured,  with  a  white  mane  and 
tail.  He  was  hooked  by  the  bridle  to  a  spiral  piece  of  iron 
driven  into  the  house  to  hang  visitors'  nags  from  by  the 
bridle. 

The  farmer  was  a  man  generally  disliked  and  feared,  for 
he  was  one  of  those  who  can  fawn  or  bully  as  suits  their  turn ; 
just  now,  however,  he  was  in  competent  hands.  The  owner 
of  the  squab  dun  was  talking  to  him  in  his  own  kitchen  as 
superiors  are  apt  to  speak  to  inferiojts,  and  as  superior  very 
seldom  speaks  to  anybody. 

The  farmer,  for  his  part,  was  waiting  his  time  to  fire  a 
volley  of  oaths  at  his  visitor,  and  kick  him  out  of  the  house. 
Meantime,  cunning  first — ^he  was  watching  to  find  out  what 
could  be  the  notary's  game. 

'^  So  you  talk  of  selling  up  my  friend  the  baroness  ?  "  said 
Perrin,  haughtily. 

"  Well,  notary,"  replied  the  other  coolly,  my  half  year's 
interest  has  not  been  paid ;  it  is  due  this  two  months." 

"  Have  you  taken  any  steps  ?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I  am  going  to  the  mayor  this  afternoon — ^if 
you  have  no  objection  "    (this  with  a  marked  sneer). 

"  You  had  better  break  your  leg,  and  stay  at  home." 

"  Why  so  ?  if  you  please." 

"  Because  if  you  do  you  are  a  ruined  man." 

"  ril  risk  that.  Haw  I  haw  I  Your  friends  will  have  to 
grin  and  bear  it,  as  we  used  them  under  the  kings.  They 
have  no  one  to  take  their  part  against  me  that  I  know  of, 
without  it  is  you ;  and  you  are  not  the  man  to  pay  other 
folks'  debts  I  should  say." 

"  They  have  a  friend  who  will  destroy  you  if  you  are  so 
base  as  to  sell  Beaurepaire  for  your  miserable  six  thousand 
francs." 

^  Who  is  the  man  ?  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much." 
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^  Yoii  will  know  all  in  good  time.    Let  us  speak  of  some*^ 
thmg  else.    You  owe  twelve  thousand  francs  to  Fran^ois^ 
your  cousin/* 

Bonard  changed  colour. 

^  How  do  jou  know  that  ?  He  promised  faithful  not  to 
tell  a  soul." 

^'  When  he  promised,  he  did  not  know  you  intended  to  get 
drunk  and  call  his  wife  an  unpolite  name.'' 

<^  I  never  got  drunk,  and  I  never  called  the  jade  an  ugly 
name." 

"  You  lie,  my  man." 

'^Well,  monsieur,  suppose  I  did;  hard  words  break  no 
bones ;  he  need  not  talk — he  thrashes  her,  the  pig." 

^'  She  says  not.  But  that  is  not  the  point ;  there  are 
women  who  like  to  be  thrashed ;  but  there  is  not  one  who 
likes  to  be  called  titles  reflecting  on  her  discretion.  So 
Madame  Brocard  has  given  you  a  lesson  not  to  injure  the 
weak — specially  the  weak  that  are  strong — women  to  wit. 
This  one  was  strong  enough  to  make  Fran9ois  sell  your  debt 
to  an  honest  man,  who  is  ready  to  receive  payment  at  this 
hour." 

"Is  it  a  jest  ?  How  can  I  pay  twelve  thousand  francs  all 
in  a  moment  ?  Let  him  give  me  proper  time,  and  it  is  not 
twelve  thousand  francs  that  will  trouble  Jacques  Bonard,  you 
know  that,  monsieur." 

"  I  know  that  to  pay  it  you  must  sell  your  ricks,  your 
horses,  your  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  bed  you  sleep  on." 

"  Yes  I  can  J  yes  I  can !  especially  if  1  have  your  good 
word,  monsieur ;  and  I  know  you  will — ^ten  to  one  if  my  new 
creditor  (curse  him  I)  is  not  known  to  you." 

"He  is." 

"  There  th^  it  is  all  right  Every  man  in  the  depart- 
ment respects  you.  I'll  be  bound  you  can  turn  him  round 
your  finger  whoever  he  is." 

"lean." 

"  There  is  a  weight  off  my  stomach.    Well,  monsieur, 
4* 
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now  first  of  all  who  is  the  man — ^if  it  is  not  asking  too 
much?'* 

« It  is  I." 

"You?" 

«UghI" 

«  Well,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  ** 

**  Can  you  pay  me  ?  " 

"  That  I  can ;  but  yoi;  must  give  me  time.** 

"  If  you  will  give  me  security,  not  else." 

"  And  I  will.     What  security  will  you  have  ?  " 

The  notary  answered  this  question  by  action.  He  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  4rew  out  a  parchment. 

The  farmer's  eye  dilated. 

"  This  is  a  bond  by  which  you  give  me  a  hold  upon  your 
Beaurepaire  loan." 

"  Not  an  assignment  ?  "  gasped  Bonard. 

"  Not  an  assignment  On  the  contrary  a  bond  that  pre- 
vents your  either  assigning  or  selling  your  loan,  or  forcing' 
Beaurepaire  to  a  sale — ^penalty,  twenty  thousand  francs  in 
either  case." 

The  farmer  groaned. 

"  Call  a  witness,  and  sign." 

Bonard  went  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  called  to  a  man 
in  the  farmyard — "  Here,  Georges,  step  this  way.'* 

As  he  turned  round  from  the  window  the  first  thing  he 
saw  was  the  notary  pulling  another  document  out  of  his 
other  pocket.     Paper  this  time  instead  of  parchment 

The  farmer's  eye  dilated. 

"  Not  another ! !  saints  of  paradise,  not  another !  1 1 "  he 
yelled. 

"  This  is  to  settle  the  interest — ^nothing  more." 

"  What  interest?  Ours?  Why  the  interest  is  settled — it 
is  three  per  cent." 

"  Was  !  but  I  am  not  so  soft  as  to  lend  my  money  at  three 
per  cent. — ^Are  you  ?   You  bleed  the  baroness  six  per  cent" 
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"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  take  what  I  can  get. 
Bat  I  can't  ^ay  six  per  cent" 

"  You  are  not  required.  I  am  not  an  usurer.  I  lend  at 
five  per  cent,  what  little  I  lend  at  all,  and  I'll  trouble  you  foF 
your  signature." 

"  No  I  no  I "  cried  the  farmer,  standing  at  bay,  "  you  can't 
do  that  Three  per  cent  is  the  terms  of  the  loan.  Hang  it 
man,  stand  to  your  own  bargain  I " 

Hie  notary  started  up  like  jack  in  the  box,  with  startling 
suddenness  and  energy. 

"  Pay  me  my  twelve  thousand  francs  I "  cried  he  fiercely, 
or  I  empty  your  bams  and  gut  your  house  before  you  can 
turn  round.  You  can't  sell  Beaurepaire  in  less  than  a  month, 
but  ril  sell  you  up  in  forty-eight  hours." 

"  Sit  ye  down  sir !  for  Heaven's  sake  sit  ye  down  my  good 
monsieur,  and  don't  talk  like  that— don't  quarrel  with  an 
honest  man  for  a  thoughtless  word.  Ah  I  here  is  Georges* 
Step  in  Greorges,  and  see  me  sign  my  soul  aad  entrails  away 
at  a  sitting — ^ugh ! " 

Five  minutes  more,  the  harsh  creditor,  the  parish  bully, 
was  obsequiously  holding  the  notary's  off  stirrup.  He 
mounted  the  squab  dun  and  cantered  off  with  the  parchment 
sword  and  the  paper  javelin  in  the  same  pocket  now-HUnd 
tacked  together  by  a  pin. 
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CHAPTER  V- 

Eight  days  after  the  above  scene,  three  days  after  the 
notary  received  St  Aubin's  letter  and  said  ^  carious,"  came 
an  autumn  day,  refreshing  to  late  turnips,  but  chilling  and 
depressing  to  human  hearts,  and  death  to  those  of  artists.  A 
steady,  even,  down  pour  of  rain,  with  gusts  of  wind  that  sent 
showers  of  leaves  whirling  fix)m  the  orange-coloured  trees. 

Black  double-banked  clouds  promised  twenty-four  hours 
moist  misery,  and  as  for  the  sun  hang  me  if  you  could*  guess 
on  which  side  of  the  house  he  was,  except  by  looking  first  at 
a  clock  then  at  an  almanack. 

Even  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  the  decaying  house  of  Beau- 
repaire  grew  darker  and  heavier  this  day.  Even  Laure,  the 
gayest,  brightest,  and  most  hopeful  of  the  party,  sat  at  the 
window,  her  face,  against  the  pane,  and  felt  lead  at  her  young 
heart 

While  she  sat  thus,  sad  and  hopeless,  instinctively  reading 
the  future  lot  of  those  she  loved  in  those  double-banked 
clouds,  her  eye  was  suddenly  attracted  by  a  singular  phenom- 
enon. A  man  of  gigantic  height  and  size  glided  along  the 
public  road,  one  half  his  huge  form  visible  above  the  high 
palings. 

He  turned  in  at  the  great  gate  of  Beaurepaire,  and  lo  the 
giant  was  but  a  rider  with  a  veiled  steed.  Clear  of  the  pal- 
ings, he  proved  to  be  an  enormous  horseman's  cloak — ^a  pyra- 
mid of  brown  cloth  with  a  hat  on  its  apex,  and  a  pony's 
nose  protruding  at  one  base,  tail  at  the  other.  Rider's  face 
did  not  show,  being  at  the  top  of  the  cone  but  inside  it 
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At  the  sight  of  this  pageant  Lanre  could  hardlj  suppress 
a  screairi  of  joy. 

Elnight  returning  from  Crusades  was  never  more  welcome 
than  this  triangle  of  broad-cloth  was  to  her. 

She  beckoned  secretly  to  St  Aubin.  He  came,  and  at 
the  sight  went  hastily  down  and  ordered  a  huge  wood  fire  in 
the  dining  room,  now  little  used.  He  then  met  the  notary  at 
the  hall  door,  and  courteously  invited  him  in. 

"  But  stay ! — ^your  pony — ^what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Give  yoursdf  no  trouble  on  his  account  Monsieur ;  he 
will  not  stir  from- the  door ;  he  is  Fidelity  in  person.** 

St  Aubin  apologized  for  not  taking  his  visitor  up  to  the 
baroness ;  '^  but  the  business  is  one  that  must  be  kept  from 
her  knowledge."  At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Josephine  glided  in.  3t  Aubin  had  not  expected  her,  but 
he  used  her  skilfully ;  "  but  here,"  said  he,  "  is  Mademoiselle 
de  Beaurepaire  come  to  bid  you  welcome  to  a  house  from 
which  you  have  been  too  long  absent  Mademoiselle,  now 
(hat  yoii  have  welcomed  our  truant  friend,  be  so  good  as  to 
describe  to  him  the  report  which  I  only  know  from  you." 

Josephine  briefly  told  what  she  had  heard  frx)m  Jacintha, 
that  there  was  one  cruel  creditor  who  threatened  to  sell  the 
chateau  and  lands  of  Beaurepaire. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  notary  gravely,  "  that  report  is 
true.  He  openly  bragged  of  his  intention  more  than  a  week 
ago.** 

"  Ah !  we  live  so  secluded — ^you  hear  every  thing  before 
us.  Well  Monsieur  Perrin,  time  was  you  took  an  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  this  family ** 

"  Never  more  than  at  the  present  moment,  monsieur ; "  in 
saying  this  he  looked  at  Josephine. 

"  The  more  to  your  credit  monsieur." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  sum  due  to  this 
creditor  ?  " 

"  I  do.     Six  thousand  francs." 

St  Aubin  looked  at  Josephine  triumphantly. 
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**  One  of  the  very  smallest  creditors  then." 

"  The  smallest  of  them  all/'  replied  the  notary. 

Another  triumphant  glance  from  St.  Aubin. 

"  For  all  that/'  said  Monsieur  Perrin  thoughtfully,  "  I 
wish  it  had  been  a  larger  creditor,  and  a  less  unmanageable 
man.  The  other  creditors  could  be  influenced  by  reason,  by 
clemency,  by  good  feeling,  but  this  is  a  man  of  iron ;  humph 
•^may  I  advise  ?  " 

^  It  will  be  received  as  a  favour." 

"  Then — ^pay  this  man  oflf  at  once — ^have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  him." 

His  hearers  opened  their  eyes. 

"  Where  are  we  to  find  six  thousand  francs  ?  " 

The  notary  reflected.  ^^I  have  not  at  this  moment  six 
thousand  francs,  but  I  could  contribute  two  thousand  of  the 
six." 

"  We  thank  you  sincerely,  but ^" 

"  There  then ;  I  must  contrive  three  thousand." 

St.  Aubin  shook  his  head,  '<  We  cannot  find  three  thousand 
francs." 

"  Then  we  must  try  and  prevail  on  Bonard  to  move  no 
further  for  a  time ;  and  in  the  interval  we  must  find  another 
lender,  and  transfer  the  loan." 

"Ah!  my  good  Monsieur  Perrin,  can  you  do  this  for 
us?" 

"  I  can  try ;  and  you  know  zeal  goes  a  good  way  in  busi- 
ness. I  will  be  frank  with  you ;  the  character  of  this  creditor 
gives  me  some  uneasiness ;  but  courage  I  all  these  fellows 
have  secret  histories,  secret  wishes,  secret  interests,  that  we 
notaries  can  penetrate — ^when  we  have  a  suflicient  motive  to 
penetrate  such  rubbish — ^but  as  it  is  not  a  matter  to  be  trifled 
with,  forgive  me  if  I  bid  you  and  Mademoiselle  an  uncere- 
monious adieu." 

He  rose  with  zeal  depicted  on  his  face. 

"  Such  a  day  for  you  to  be  out  on  our  service,"  cried  Jo- 
sephine, putting  up  both  her  hands  the  palms  outward,  as  if 
disclaiming  the  weather. 
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^  If  it  rainedy  hailed  and  snowed,  I  should  not  feel  them  in 
your  cause  Mademoiselle,"  cried  the  chivalrous  notary ;  and 
he  took  by  surprise  one  of  Josephine's  white  hands,  and 
kissed  it  with  the  deepest  respect ;  then  made  off  all  in  a 
bustle. 

St.  Aubin  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  lo !  ''  Fidelity  in 
person  *'  was  gone. 

St.  Aubin  was  concerned. 

The  notary  was  a  little  surprised,  but  he  gave  a  shrill 
whistle,  and  awaited  the  result — ^another ;  and  this  time  a 
long  tail  came  slowly  out  of  the  Beaurepaire  oak ;  the  pony's 
quarters  followed ;  but  when  his  withers  were  just  clear,  the 
cold  rain  and  wind  struck  on  his  loins,  and  the  quadruped's 
bones  went  slowly  in  again.  The  tail  had  the  grace  to  stay 
out ;  but  hair  is  a  vegetable,  and  vegetables  like  rain.  The 
notary  strode  to  the  tree,  and  went  in  and  backed  "  demifi- 
delity  in  person  "  out.  The  pyramid  of  doth  remounted  him, 
and  away  they  toddled ;  Laure,  in  spite  of  her  anxiety,  gig- 
gling against  the  window ;  for  why,  the  fore-shortened  ani- 
mal's fore  legs  being  hidden  by  the  ample  folds,  the  little 
cream-coloured  hind  legs  seemed  the  notary's  own. 

Meantime  St.  Aubin  was  in  earnest  talk  with  Josephine  in 
the  hall. 

«  Well  I  that  looks  like  sincerity ! " 

"  Yes !  you  did  not  see  the  signal  I  made  you." 

"  No !  what  signal  ?  why  ?  " 

"  ffis  eye  was  upon  you  like  a  hawk's  when  he  proposed 
to  you  to  pay  three  thousand  francs  out  of  the  six  thousand. 
Ah  doctor,  he  was  fathoming  our  resources ;  I  wanted  you- 
not  to  lay  bare  the  extent  of  our  poverty  and  helplessness— » 
oh  that  eye !     He  only  said  it  to  draw  you  out" 

"  K  you  thought  so  why  did  you  not  stop  me  ?  " 

^  I  did  all  I  could  to.    I  made  you  a  sign  twice." 

«  Not  that  I  observed." 

^  Ah  I  if  it  had  been  Laure,  she  would  have  understood  it 
directly." 
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"  But  Josephine,  be  candid :  what  sinister  motive  can  this 
poor  man  have  ?  ** 

^  Indeed  I  don't  know.  Forgive  me  my  uncharitable  in- 
stinct, and  let  us  admire  your  reasonable  sagacity.  It  wcu  our 
smallest  creditor  I  Laure  shall  ask  your  pardon  on  her  knees ; 
dear  friend,  she  will  not  leave  our  mother  alone :  be  so  kind 
as  to  go  into  the  saloon ;  then  Laure  will  come  out  to  me." 

The  doctor  did  as  he  was  bid ;  and  sure  enough,  her  mother 
having  now  a  companion,  Laure  whipped  out  and  ran  post- 
haste to  her  sister  for  the  news. 

Thus  a  secret  entered  the  House  of  Beaurepaire ;  a  secret 
from  which  one  person,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  was  ex- 
cluded. 

This  was  no  vulgar  secrecy-^no  disbyal,  nor  selfish,  nor 
even  doubtful  motive  mingled  with  it. 

Circumstances  appeared  to  dictate  this  course  to  tender 
and  vigilant  affection. 

They  saw  and  obeyed.     They  put  up  the  shutters — ^not  to 
keep  out  the  light  from  some  action  that  would  not  bear  the 
light — ^but  to  keep  the  wind  of  passing  trouble  from  visiting 
-  the  aged  cheek  they  loved,  and  revered,  and  guarded. 

In  three  days  the  notary  called  again.  The  poor  soul 
seemed  a  little  downcast.  He  had  been  to  Bonard  and  made 
no  impression  on  him ;  and  to  tell  the  truth  had  been  insulted 
by  him,  or  next  door  to  it 

On  this  ttiey  were  all  greatly  dispirited. 

Maitre  ^^nrin  recovered  first  He  brightened  up  all  in  a 
moment  S:-' 

i»  •  ^I  haire  an  idea,"  said  he;  "we  shall  succeed  yet;  aye, 
and  petluips  put  aU  the  liabilities  on  a  more  moderate  scale 

of  interest;  meantime *'  and  here  he  hesitated.     "  I  wish 

you  would  let  an  old  friend  be  your  banker  and  advance  you 
any  small  sums  you  may  need  for  present  comforts  or  con- 
veniences." 

Laure's  eyes  thanked  him ;  but  Josephine,  a  little  to  her 
surprise,  put  in  a  hasty  and  firm  though  polite  negative. 
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The  notary  apologized  for  his  bfficionsness,  and  said — 

'^  I  do  not  press  this  trifling  offer  of  service ;  bat  pray  con- 
sider it  a  permanent  offer  which  at  any  time  you  can  honour 
me  by  accepting/' 

He  addressed  this  to  Josephine  with  the  air  of  a  subject 
offering  one  little  acorn  back  out  of  all  '^  the  woods  and  for- 
ests" to  his  sovereign. 

While  the  open  friend  of  Beaurepaire  was  thus  exhibiting 
his  zeal,  its  clandestine  friend  was  making  a  chilling  discov- 
ery  youth  and  romance  have  to  make  on  their  road  to  old 
age  and  caution,  namely,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  form  many 
plans  than  to  carry  out  one. 

This  boiling  young  heart  had  been  going  to  do  wonders 
for  her  he  adored,  and  for  those  who  were  a  part  of  her. 
He  had  been  going  to  interest  the  Government  in  their  mis- 
fortunes— ^but  how  ?  Oh  "  some  way  or  other.**  Looked  at 
closer  "some  way**  had  proved  impracticable,  and  "the 
other  "  unprecedented,  t.  e.,  impossible. 

He  had  not  been  a  mere  dreamer  in  her  cause  either.  He 
had  examined  the  whole  estate  of  Beaurepaire,  and  hiad 
scientifically  surveyed  on  one  government  pretence  or  another 
two  or  three  of  the  farms.  He  had  discovered  to  his  great  joy 
that  all  the  farms  were  underlet ;  that  there  were  no  leases ;  . 
so  that  an  able  and  zealous  agent  could  in  a  few  months 
increase  the  baroness's  income  thirty  per  cent.  But  whefn 
he  had  got  this  valuable  intelligence  what  the  better  were, 
they  or  he  ?  To  show  them  that  they  were  not  so  poor  as 
they  in  their  aristocratical  incapacity  for  business  thought 
themselyes,  he  must  first  win  their  ear :  and  how  could  he 
do  this  ?  If  he  were  to  call  at  Beaurepaire,  word  would  come 
down  again  "  not  at  home  to  strangers  until  the  Bourbons 
come  back."  If  he  wrote,  the  answer  would  be  "Monsieur,  I 
understand  absolutely  nothing  of  business.  Be  kind  enough 
to  make  your  communication  to  our  man  of  business  " — who 
must  be  either  incapable  or  dishonest,  argued  young  Riviere, 
or  their  affairs  would  not  be  thus  vilely  neglected ;  ten  to 
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ono  he  receives  a  secret  commission  from  the  farmers  to  keep 
the  rents  low :  so  no  good  could  come  of  applying  to  him-^ 
and  here  stepped  in  a  little  bit  of  self — ^for  there  are  no  angels 
upon  earth  except  in  a  bad  novel,  and  the  poor  boy  was  not 
writing  a  bad  novel,  but  acting  his  little  part  in  the  real 
world. 

" No! "  said  he,  " /  have  found  this  out :  perhaps  she  will 
never  love  me,  but  at  least  I  will  have  her  thanks,  and  the 
pride  and  glory  of  having  done  her  and  them  a  great  service : 
no  undeserving  person  shall  rob  me  of  this,  nor  even  share  it 
with  me." 

And  here  came  the  heart  breaking  thing.  The  prospect 
of  a  formal  acquaintance  receded  instead  of  advancing. 

In  the  first  place  his  own  heart  interposed  a  &esh  ob- 
stacle: the  deeper  he  fell  in  love  the  more  his  assurance 
dwindled,  and  since  he  found  out  they  were  so  very  poor  he 
was  more  timid  still,  and  they  seemed  to  him  more  sacred 
and  inaccessible,  for  he  felt  in  his  own  soul  how  proud  and 
distant  he  should  be  if  he  was  a  pauper. 

The  next  calamity  was,  the  young  ladies  never  came  out 
now.  Strange  to  say  he  had  no  sooner  confided  his  love  and 
his  hopes  to  Jacintha  than  she  he  loved  kept  the  house 
with  cruel  pertinacity.  "  Had  Jacintha  been  so  mad  as  to 
go  and  prattle  in  spite  of  her  promise  ?  had  the  young  lady's 
delicacy  been  alarmed  ?  was  she  imprisoning  herself  to  avoid 
meeting  one  whose  admiration  annoyed  her." 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  over  him,  whenever  his  per- 
plexed mind  came  round  to  this  thought. 

Now  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  lose  what  the  rich  can  fling 
away. 

The  sight  of  that  sweet  face  for  a  moment  thrice  a  week 
was  not  much — ^ah !  but  it  was,  for  it  was  all — ^his  one  bit  of 
joy,  and  comfort  and  sunshine  and  hope — and  it  was  gone 
now.  The  loss  of  it  kept  him  at  fever  heat  every  day  of  his 
life  for  an  hour  or  two  before  their  usual  time  of  coming  out 
and  an  hour  or  two  after  it,  and  chill  at  heart  the  rest  of  the 
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daj:  and  he  lost  his  colour  and  his  appetite,  and  fretted  and 
pined  for  this  one  look  three  times  a  week.  And  she  who 
could  have  healed  this  wound  with  a  glance  of  her  violet  eye 
and  a  smile  once  or  twice  a  week  :  she  who  without  commit- 
ting herself  or  caring  a  straw  for  him,  could  have  brought  the 
colour  back  to  this  young  cheek  and  the  warmth  to  this  chilled 
heart  by  just  shining  out  of  doors  now  and  then  instead  of  in, 
sat  at  home  with  unparelleled  barbarity  and  perseverance. 

At  last  one  day  he  lost  all  patience.  I  must  see  Jacintha 
said  he,  and  if  she  really  imprisons  herself  to  avoid  me,  I 
will  leave  the  country — ^I  will  go  into  the  army — ^it  is  very 
hard  she  should  be  robbed  of  her  health  and  her  walk  be- 
cause I  love  her :  and  with  this  generous  resolution  the  poor 
little  fellow  felt  something  rise  in  his  throat  and  nearly  choke 
him,  till  a  tear  came  to  his  relief.  Forgive  him  ladies :  though 
a  statesman,  he  was  but  a  boy — ^boys  will  cry  after  women  as 
children  for  toys.     You  may  have  observed  this  ! 

He  walked  hurriedly  up  to  Beaurepaire,  asking  himself 
haw  he  should  contrive  an  interview  with  Jacintha. 

On  his  arrival  there,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  palings, 
what  did  he  see  but  the  two  young  ladies  walking  in  the  park 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house. 

His  heart  gave  a  leap  at  the  sight  of  them. 

Then  he  had  a  sudden  inspiration.  The  park  was  not 
strictly  private,  at  least  since  the  Revolution.  Sfill  it  was 
so  far  private  that  respectable  people  did  not  make  a  practice 
of  crossing  it. 

I  will  seem  to  meet  them  unexpectedly,  thought  young 
Riviere,  and  if  she  smiles,  I  will  apologize  for  crossing  the 
park — then  I  shall  have  spoken  to  her.  I  shall  have  broken 
the  ice. 

He  met  them.  They  looked  so  loftily  sad  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  address  them.  He  bowed  respectfully,  they  curt- 
seyed, and  he  passed  on  cursing  his  cowardice. 

I  must  see  Jacintha.  He  made  a  long  detour ;  his  object 
being  to  get  where  he  could  be  seen  from  the  kitchen. 
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Meantime  the  following  short  dialogue  passed  between  tlur 
Bisters :  — 

Laure. — "  Why,  he  has  lost  his  colour !    What  a  pity  f  '* 

Josephine. — "  Who,  dear  ?  ** 

Laure. — *^  That  young  gentleman  who  passed  us  just  now. 
Did  you  not  observe  how  pale  he  has  turned.  He  has  been 
ilL    I  am  so  sorry." 

Josephine*—"  Who  is  he  ?  ** 

Laure. — ^"  I  don't  know  who  he  is ;  I  know  what  he  is, 
though." 

Josephine. — ^  And  what  is  he  ?  " 

Laure. — "  He  is  very  handsome ;  and  he  passes  us  ofltener 
than  seems  to  me  quite  natural ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,"  said 
Laure,  opening  her  eyes  ludicrously,  "  I  have  a  sister  who  is 
a  beautiful  woman ;  and  now  I  think  of  it  again,"-— opening 
her  eyes  still  wider — "  if  I  do  not  lock  her  up,  I  shall  per- 
haps have  a  rival  in  her  affections." 

Josephine. — ^  Child  I  Moreover  he  seemed  to  me  a  mere 
boy." 

Laure  gave  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  suspicious  look  at 
Josephine. 

"Oh,  mademoiselle,  there  are  forward  boys  as  well  as 
backward  ones.    But  I  shall  have  an  eye  on  you  both." 

Josephine  smiled  very  faintly ;  amidst  so  many  cares  she 
was  hardly  equal  to  what  she  took  for  granted  was  a  pure 
jest  of  Laure's,  and  their  conversation  returned  to  its  usual 
.  channels. 

Edouard  got  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  chateau,  and 
strolled  about  outside  the  palings  some  thirty  yards  from  the 
kitchen-door;  and  there  he  walked  slowly  about,  hoping 
every  moment  to  see  the  kitchen-door  open  and  Jacintha 
come  out  He  was  disappointed ;  and  after  hanging  about 
nearly  an  hour,  was  going  away  in  despair,  when  a  window 
at  the  top  of  the  house  suddenly  opened,  and  Jacintha  made 
him  a  rapid  signal  with  her  hand  to  go  nearer  the  public 
road.    He  obeyed ;  and  then  she  kept  him  waiting  till  his 
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second  stock  of  patience  was  nearly  exhausted ;  bat  at  last 
he  heard  a  rustle,  and  there  was  her  comely  face  set  between 
two  young  acacias.  He  ran  to  her.  She  received  him  with 
a  rebuke. 

^  Is  that  the  way  to  do  ? — ^prowling  in  sight  like  a  house- 
breaker.'' 

"  Did  any  one  see  me  ?  ** 

^  Yes  I  Mademoiselle  Laure  did ;  and  what  is  more,  she 
spoke  to  me,  and  asked  me  who  you  were.  Of  course,  I  said 
I  didn't  know." 

**0h!  did  you?" 

*^  Then  she  asked  me  if  it  was  not  the  young  monsieur 
who  sent  them  the  game.  Oh  1  I  forgot,  I  ought  to  haTO 
told  you  that  first.  When  they  asked  me  about  the  game,  I 
said  ^  it  is  a  young  sportsman  that  takes  Dard  out ;  so  he 
shot  some  on  the  baroness's  land.'  I  was  obliged  to  say  that, 
you  know." 

"  Well,  but  you  spoke  the  truth." 

"  You  don't  mean  that ! — that  is  odd ;  but  accidents  will 
liappen.  '  And  so  he  gave  some  of  it  to  Dard  for  the  house,' 
said  I.  But  the  next  time  you  want  me  don't  stand  sentinel 
for  all  the  world  to  see ;  make  me  a  signal  and  then  slip  in 
here,  and  I  will  join  you." 

"A  signal?" 

Jacintha  put  her  hand  under  her  apron  and  pulled  out  a 
dish-clout. 

^  Hang  this  on  that  tree  out  there ;  then  I  shall  see  it  from 
the  kitchen  window ;  so  then  I  shall  know  something  is  up. 
Apropos,  what  is  up  now  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  unhappy ! — that  is  up." 

^  Oh !  you  must  expect  the  cold  fit  as  well  as  the  hot  fit, 
if  you  will  fall  in  love,"  observed  Jacintha,  with  a  cool  smile. 
"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  before,  and  be  cheered  up. 
What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Dear  Jacintha,  she  never  comes  out  now.  What  is  to 
become  of  me  if  I  am  to  lose  the  very  sight  of  her  ?  Surely, 
you  have  not  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  tell  them -" 
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"There  Is  a  question.  Do  you  see  green  in  my  eye, 
young  man  ?  " 

"  Then  what  is  the  reason  ? — ^there  must  be  some  reason. 
They  used  to  walk  out ;  pray,  pray,  tell  me  the  reason." 

Jacintha's  merry  countenance  fell.  "  My  poor  lad,?  said 
she  kindly,  "  don't  torment  yourself,  or  fancy  I  have  been 
such  an  ill  friend  to  you,  or  such  a  novice,  as  to  put  them  on 
their  guard  against  you.  No ;  it  is  the  old  story — ^want  of 
money." 

"  That  keeps  them  in  doors  ?    How  can  that  be  ?  " 

"  Well  now,"  said  Jacintha,  "  it  is  just  as  well  you  have 
come  to-day,  for  if  you  had  come  this  time  yesterday  I  could 
not  have  told  you,  but  I  overheard  them  yesternight.  My 
son,  it  is  for  want  of  clothes." 

Riviere  groaned  and  looked  aghast  at  her. 

"Don't!"  cried  the  faithful  servant^-" don't  look  at  me 
so,  or  I  shall  give  way,  I  know  I  shall ;  nor  don't  mistake 
me  either — ^they  have  plenty  of  coloured  dresses ;  old  ones, 
but  very  good  ones ;  but  it  is  their  black  dresses  that  are 
worn  shabby ;  and  they  can't  afford  to  buy  new;  and  all  the 
old  dresses  are  coloured,  and  it  goes  against  their  hearts  to  go 
flaunting  it.  They  were  crying  last  night  to  think  they  could 
not  afford  even  to  mourn  for  their  father,  but  must  come  out 
in  colours,  for  want  of  a  little  money." 

"  Jacintha,  they  will  break  my  heart." 

"  So  it  seems  tiiey  have  settled  not  to  go  out  of  the  grounds 
at  all.  Thus  they  meet  nobody ;  so  now  they  can  wear  their 
motming  till  it  is  quite  threadbare.  Ah,  my  son,  how  dif* 
ferent  from  most  women,  that  can't  forget  the  dead  too  quick^ 
and  come  flaring  out  again.  And  to-morrow  is  her  birth- 
day. *\I  mind  the  time  there  was  one  beautiful  new  gown 
sure  to  be  laid  out  on  her  bed  that  day,  if  not  two.  Times 
are  sadly  changed  with  us,  Monsieur." 

"  To-morrow  is  her  birthday  ?  " 

«  Yes ! " 

"  Grood  bye,  Jacintha — ^my  heart  is  fuU.     There !    good 
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bye,  loyal  heart,"  and  he  kissed  her  hastily,  with  trembling 
lips. 

"  Poor  boy ! — don't  lose  my  clout,  whatever  you  do ! " 

She  uttered  this  caution  with  extreme  anxiety,  and  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  as  he  was  running  off  in  a  strange  flutter. 

The  next  day,  the  notary  bustled  in  with  a  cheerful  air. 
He  had  not  a  moment  to  stay,  but  just  dropped  in  to  say  that 
he  thought  matters  were  going  well,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  muzzle  Bonard. 

After  this  short  interview,  which  was  with  the  young 
ladies  only,  for  the  doctor  was  out,  away  bustled  Perrin. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  this — Josephine  was  reading 
to  the  baroness,  and  Laure  and  she  were  working — ^when  in 
came  Jacintha,  and  made  a  curtesy. 

"  The  tree  is  come,  my  ladies." 

"  What  tree  ?  "  inquired  the  baroness. 

^'  For  Mademoiselle  to  plant,  according  to  custom.  It  is 
her  birthday.  Dard  has  brought  it;  it  is  an  acacia  this 
time." 

^  The  faithful  creature,"  cried  the  baroness.  ^  She  has 
thought  of  this — and  we  forgot  it.  There,  bring  me  my  shawl 
and  hood.     I  will  not  be  absent  from  the  ceremony." 

"  But,  dear  mamma,"  put  in  Josephine,  "  had  not  you 
better  look  at  us  from  the  window ;  there  is  such  a  cold  air 
out  to-day." 

"  It  is  not  cold  enough  to  chill  a  mother's  love.  My  first- 
bom  ! "  cried  the  old  lady,  with  a  burst  of  nature  ;  "  I  see 
her  in  her  cradle  now.     Sweet  little  cherub." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  out  in  the  garden. 

Josephine  was  to  decide  where  she  would  plant  her  tree. 

"  Only  remember,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Jacintha,  "  it  will 
not  always  be  little  like  it  is  now.  You  must  not  put  it 
where  it  will  be  choked  up  when  it  is  a  big  tree." 

"  Oh  no,  Jacintha,"  cried  Laure,  "  we  will  plant  it  to  the 
best  advantage." 

Then  one  advised  Josephine  to  plant  it  on  the  south  ter- 
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race ;  another  preferred  the  turf  oval  between  the  great  gate 
and  the  north  side  of  the  chateau.  When  they  had  said  their 
say,  to  their  surprise  Josephine  said  rather  timidly,  ^*  I  should 
like  to  plant  it  in  the  Fleasance." 

"  In  the  Fleasancel     Why,  Josephine  ?  " 

**  It  will  take  some  dme  to  plant,"  explamed  Josephine. 

^  But  it  will  take  no  more  time  to  plant  it  where  it  will 
show  than  in  the  Fleasance,"  cried  Laure,  half  angrily. 

^  But  Laure,  the  Pleasance  is  sheltered  from  the  wind," 
said  Josephine. 

Dard  gave  a  snort  of  contempt 

^  It  is  sheltered  to-day  because  the  chateau  happens  to  be 
betwe^  the  wind  and  it  But  the  wind  will  not  be  always 
in  that  quarter;  and  the  Pleasance  is  open  to  more  winds 
than  any  other  part,  if  you  go  to  that." 

'<  Dear  mamma,  may  I  not  plant  it  in  the  Pleasance  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may,  my  child." 

^  And  who  told  you  to  put  in  your  word  I "  cried  Jacintha 
to  Dard.  "  You  are  to  take  up  your  spade  and  dig  the  hole 
where  Mademoiselle  bids, — ^that  is  what  you  are  here  for,  not 
to  argufy."  ^ 

**  Laure,  I  admire  the  energy  of  that  girl's  character," 
remarked  Josephine  languidly,  as  they  all  made  for  the 
Pleasance. 

"  Where  will  you  have  it  ?  "  asked  Dard  roughly. 

"  Here,  I  think,  Dard,"  said  Josephine  sweetly. 

Dard  grinned  malignantly,  and  drove  in  his  spade.  '^  It 
will  never  be  much  bigger  than  a  stinging  nettle,"  thought 
h^  "  for  the  roots  of  the  oak  have  sucked  every  atom  of 
heart  out  of  this ; "  his  black  soul  exulted  secretly. 

They  watched  his  work. 

"  You  are  not  cold,  mamma  ?  "  asked  Josephine  anxiously. 

"  No !  no  ! "  said  the  baroness.  "  There  is  no  wind  on 
this  side  of  the  house.  Ah !  now  I  see,  my  Josephine.  I 
have  a  very  good  daughter — who  will  never  shine  in  horti- 
culture." 
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Jacintha  stood  bj  Dard,  inspecting  his  work ;  the  three 
ladies  stood  together  watching  him  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet;  on  their  right,  but  a  little  behind  them,  was  the  great 
oak.  Close  behind  them  was  a  lemon  tree  and  its  mould  in 
an  inmiense  tub ;  the  tub  was  rotting  at  the  sides.  Over  the 
mould  was  a  little  moss  here  and  there. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  this  business,  the  excitement  of 
the  discussion,  and  choosing  the  spot,  and  setting  Dard  to 
work,  had  animated  the  baroness  as  well  as  her  daughter. 
But  now,  for  some  time  Dard  had  all  the  excitement  to  him- 
8el£    Thej  had  only  to  look  on  and  think  while  he  wrought. 

"  Oh  dear,"  cried  Laure  suddenly,  "  mamma  is  crjdng. 
Josephine,  our  mother  is  crying  !  " 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Josephine,  "  I  feared  this.  I  did  not  want 
her  to  come  out     Oh,  my  mother  I  my  mother  I " 

"  My  children,"  sobbed  the  baroness,  "  it  is  very  natural. 
I  cannot  but  remember  how  often  we  have  planted  a  tree 
and  kept  the  poor  child's  birthday — not  as  now.  Those  were 
on  earth  then  that  have  left;  us,  and  gone  to  God.  Many 
jQriends  stood  around  us — how  warm  their  hands — ^how 
friendly  their  voices— how  truthful  their  eyes  I  Yet  they 
have  abandoned  us.  Adversity  has  shaken  them  off  as  the 
frost  is  even  now  stripping  off  your  leaves,  old  fiiend.  These 
tears  are  not  for  me !  oh,  no  I  thanks  to  God  and  the  Virgin 
I  know  whither  I  am  going,  and  whom  I  shall  meet  again,  I 
care  not  how  soon :  but  it  is  to  think  I  must  leave  my  dar- 
lings behind  me  without  a  ftiehd,  my  tender  lambs  in  a  world 
of  foxes  and  wolves  without  a  fiiend ! " 

"My  mother,  we  have  friends  I  We  have  the  dear  doctor.*^ 

"A  savant,  Laure,  a  creature  more  a  woman  than  a 
woman ;  you  will  have  to  take  care  of  him,  not  he  of  you." 

"  We  have  our  own  love  !  did  ever  a  sister  love  another 
as  I  love  Josephine  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  Josephine.     "  Yes  !  I  love  you  as  much." 

"As  to  that,  yes,  you  will  fall  in  one  another's  arms," 
said  the  baroness — "ah!  I  do  ill  to  weep  this  day;  my 
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childreiiy  suffer  me  to  compose  myself,^'  and  the  baroness 
tiurned  rounds  and  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
Her  dan^iters  withdrew  a  step  or  two  in  the  opposite  dkec- 
tion ;  for  in  those  days  parents,  even  the  most  affectionate^ 
maintained  a  marked  superiority,  and  the  above  was  a  hint 
their  mother  would  be  alone  &  moment 

They,  waited  respectfully  for  her  orders  to  rejoin  h^.  The 
order  did  oome,  and  in  a  tone  that  surprised  them. 
^My  children,  come  here — ^both  of  you.'' 
They  found  the  baroness  poking  among  the  moss  with 
the  point  of  her  ebony  crutch. 

^  This  is  a  purse,  and  it  is  not  yours,  Laure,  nor  yours,  i^ 
it?'* 

The  two  girls  looked,  and  sure  enough,  there  lay  among 
the  green  moss  in  the  tub— a  green,  silk  purse.  They  eyed 
it  like  startled  deer  a  moment,  and  then  Laure  pounced  on 
it  and  took  it  up. 

^Ohl  how  heavy,"  she  cried.  Jadntha  and  Daxd  came 
ronning  up ;  Laure  poured  the  contents  into  her  hand,  tea 
gold  pieces  of  twenty  fi»ncs  each :  new  shining  gold  pieeesi 
Jacintha  gave  a  scream  of  joy,  a  sort  of  victorious  war  hoop. 
^  Luck  is  turned,"  cried  she  with  joyful  superstition.  Laure 
stood  with  the  gold  pieces  glittering  in  her  pink  white  palm 
and  her  &ce  blushing  all  over  and  beaming ;  and  her  eyes 
glittering  with  excitement  and  pleasure.  Their  amazement 
was  great 

^And  here  is  a  paper,"  cried  Josephine  eagerly,  bendhig 
over  the  moss  and  taking  up  a  small  piece  of  paper  folded ; 
the  opened  it  rapidly,  and  showed  it  them  all ;  it  contained 
these  words,  in  a  copperplate  hand — 

"  JVom  a  friends — in 'part  payment  of  a  great  deU^ 
And  now  all  of  a  sudden  Josephine  began  to  blush ;  and 
gradually  not  only  her  face  but  her  neck  blushed  all  over, 
and  even  her  white  forehead  glowed  like  a  rose. 

**  Who  could  it  be  ?  "  that  was  the  question  that  echoed  on 
all  sides. 
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The  baroness  solved  it  for  them — **  it  is  St*  Aubin." 

^Oh  !  mamma  I  he  has  not  ten  gold  pieces*'* 

^  Who  knows  ?  he  has  perhaps  found  some  bookseller  who 
has  bought  his  work  on  insects." 

'<  No,,  mamma,!'  said  Laure ;  ^  I  cannot  liiink  this  is  our 
dear  doctor's  doing.  It  is  odd,  too,  his  being  out  of  the  way 
at  this  hour ;  I  never  knew  him  anywhere  but  at  hi*  books 
till  twoi.  Hoshl  hush! — ^here  he  cornea;  let  us  droom^nt 
him  on  the  spot — ^this  is  fun." 

"  Give  me  the  purse,"  said  the  baroness,  •<  and  you,  Ja- 
cintha  and  Dard,  recommence  your  work." 

When,  the  Doctor  came  up,  he  found  Dard  at  work,  J«»- 
cintha  standing  by  him,  and  the  ladiea  entirely  occupied  in 
looking  on.  The  baroness  ex^dained  to  him  ^f4iat  was  going 
on.     He  showed  considerable  interest  in  it. 

Presently  the  baroness  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and- 
gave  her  daughters  a  look ;  four  eyes  were  instantly  levelled 
at  the  doctor^s  face*  Stand  firm,  Doctor ;  if  there  is  a  creviee^ 
in  your  coat  of  mail,  those  eyes  will  pierce  it" 

^  By  the  bye,"  said  tibie  baroness,  with  perfect  nonchalance ; 
'<  you  have  dropped  your  purse  here ;  we  have  just  picked 
it  up ; "  and  she  handed  it  him.. 

<<  Thank  you,  madam,"  said  he^  and  he  took  it  carelessly ; 
"  tMa  is  not  mine — it  is  too  heavy — and  now  I  think  of  it," 
continued  the  savant  with  enviable  simplicity,  ^I  have  not 
carried  a  purse  this  twenty  years.  No  I  I  put  my  silver 
in  my  right  Wfdstooat  pocket,  and  my  gold  in  my  lefl;,  that  is, 
I  should — ^but  I  never  have  any*" 

"  Doctor,  on  your  honour,  did  you  not  leave  this  purse 
and  this  paper  th^re." 

The  doctor  examined  the  paper.  Meantime  Laure  ex** 
plained  to  him  what  had  occurred. 

^  Madam  the  baroness,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  your  friend 
and  pensioner  nearly  twenty  years ;  if  by  some  strange  chance 
money  were  to  come  into  my  hands,  I  should  not  play  you  a 
childish  trick  like  this  of  which  you  seem  to  suspect  me.     I 
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have  the  right  to  come  to  jou,  and  say,  ^  My  old  Mend,  here 
I  bring  you  back  a  small  part  of  all  I  owe  you/  '* 

^  My  friend !  my  friend !  I  was  stupid ;  tell  us  then  who 
is  our  secret  fiiend  ?  may  heaven  bless  him ! " 

"  Let  us  reflect,"  said  the  doctor.  "Ah !  to  be  sure.  I 
would  lay  my  life  it  is  he ! " 

"Who?" 

"A  very  honest  man,  whom  you  have  treated  harshly, 
madame ;  it  is  Perrin,  the  notary  I " 
.  It  was  the  baroness's  turn  to  be  surprised. 

"  I  may  as  well  confess  to  you,  madame,  that  I  have  lately 
had  more  than  one  interview  with  Perrin,  and  that  although 
he  is  naturally  hurt  at  the  severity  with  which  you  treated 
him,  his  regard  for  you  is  undiminished." 

'<  I  am  as  grateful  as  possible,"  said  the.  baroness  with  a 
fine  and  scarcely  perceptible  sneer. 

"Laure,"  said  Josephine,  "it  is  curious,  but  Monsieur 
Perrin  was  here  for  a  minute  or  two  to-day ;  and  really  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  any  thing  particular  to  say." 

"There ! "  shouted  the  doctor — "  there  I  he  came  to  leave 
the  purse.  And  in  doing  so  he  was  only  carrying  out  an 
intention  he  had  already  declared." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  the  baroness. 

"He  offered  to  advance  money  in  small  sums;  an  offer 
that  of  course  was  declined.  So  he  was  driven  to  this  man- 
oeuvre.    There  are  honest  hearts  among  the  notaries." 

While  the  doctor  was  enforcing  his  views  on  the  baroness, 
Josephine  and  Laure  slipped  away  round  the  house. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  Laure. 

"  It  is  not  the  doctor ;  and  it  is  not  Perrin — of  course  not 
But  who  is  it?" 

"  Laure,  don't  you  think  it  is  some  one  who  has  at  all 
events  delicate  sentiments  ?  " 

"  Clearly,  and  therefore  not  a  notary." 

"  Laure,  dear.  Might  it  not  be  some  person  who  has  done 
us  some  wrong,  and  is  perhaps  penitent  ?  " 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Laure.  **  Such  a  person  might  make 
restitution— one  of  our  tenants,  or  creditors,  you  mean,  I 
suppose;  but  the  paper  says  *a  fiiend.'  Stay,  it  says  a 
debtor  I     Why  a  debtor  ?     Down  with  enigmas  I " 

^  Laure,  dear,  think  of  some  one  that  might '* 

"  I  can't     I  am  quite  at  a  loss." 

"  Since  it  is  not  the  doctor,  nor  Monsieur  Perrin,  might  it 
not  be — for  after  all,  he  would  naturally  be  ashamed  to 
appear  before  me." 

''Before  you?" 

^  Yes,  Laure,  is  it  quite  certain  that  it  might  not  bo  ■       ^ 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Laure  nervously,  catching  a  glimpse  now. 

"  He  who  once  pretended  to  love  me  I " 

"CamilleDujardin?" 

''  It  was  not  I  who  mentioned  his  name,"  cried  Josephine 
hastily. 

Laure  turned  pale. 

"  Oh,  mon  JXm  !  mon  JXeu  !  "  she  cried.  "  She  loves 
that  man  still." 

«No!  no!  no!" 

"  You  love  him  just  the  same  as  ever.  Oh,  it  is  wonder- 
ful— ^it  is  terrible — the  power  this  man  has  over  you — over 
your  judgment  as  well  as  your  heart.'* 

"  No !  for  I  believe  he  has  forgotten  my  very  name ;  don't 
you  think  so  ?  " 

*'  Dear  Josephine,  can  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me." 

"  Come,  you  do  doubt  it" 

"I  do." 

"  Why  ?  for  what  reason  ?  " 

''  Because  the  words  he  said  to  me  as  we  parted  at  tha^ 
gate  lie  still  at  my  heart :  and  oh,  my  sister,  the  voice  we 
love  seems  the  voice  of  truth  itself.  He  said  I  am  to  join 
the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  so  fatal  to  our  troops ;  but  say  to 
me  what  you  never  yet  have  said,  Camille,  I  love  you — ^and 
I  swear  I  will  come  back  alive." 
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^60,  tben,  I  81^  to  him,  •!  ltyf«  yon,'— rand  he  never 
came  back." 

^How  oraid  he  come  here?  a  deserter — a  tndtorP 

^  It  is  not  trae !  it  is  not  in  his  nature ;  inconstancrf  may 
be.  Tell  me  that  he  merer  leallj  loved  me  and  I  will  believe 
you ;  but  not  that  he  is  a  oowaxd.  Let  me  weep  over  my 
^a5t  love,  not  bhuh  £ix  it'' 

''Fast?  You  loT»  him  to-day  as  yon  -did  ituree  years 
ago!'' 

"No !  I  tell  you  I  do  not  I  love  no  one.  I  aever  ^lall 
«;  So¥;^uy  one  t^ain.*' 

^  Bat  him.  It  is  that  love  which  turns  yoar  heart  i^ainst 
others.  Tou  love  him  dearest,  or  why  dioold  you  fancy 
our  secret  bene&ctor  could  be  Camille  ?  " 

"^Why?  because  I  was  madl  because  it  is  impossible; 
but  I  see  my  folly.     Let  us  go  in,  my  sister." 

"  Go,  love,  I  will  follow  you ;  but  don't  yoo  car©  I0  know 
who  HhhAi  left  Hue  purse  for  us  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Josephine  sadly  and  doggedly ;  she  added  with 
IP  cold  nonchalance,  ^  1  dare  say  time  will  show,"  and  she  went 
4d0wly  ioy  her  liand  io  lier  head. 

^  Her  birthday  J*'* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"I  WILL  see  her  tree  planted,"  thought  Laure,  **for  Ae 
has  forgotten  it,  and  everything,  and  everybody  but  that ** 

And  she  ran  c^  to  join  the  group.  Turning  the  ewner 
ra{)idly,  she  found  Jadntha  suspiciously  near :  and,  above  all, 
walking  away  towards  the  tree :  away  from  whare  ? 

Laure  burned  with  anger,  and,  as  she  passed  Jaeintha,  she 
wheeled  about,  and  gave  her  a  lo(^  like  red  lightning.  It 
came  like  a  slap  in  the  &ce.  Jaeintha,  meantuaie,  had  git 
ready  an  amazing  dogged,  unconsciowi  £eu)e — 

And  o'er  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play. 

This  gallant  and  praiseworthy  effort  was  but  partially  suc- 
cessful. She  could  command  her  features,  but  not  her  blood : 
she  felt  it  bum  her  cheek  under  the  fire  of  Laure's  eye. 
And  in  the  evening,  when  Laure  suddenly  beckoned  to  her, 
and  siaid  in  a  significant  way,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  Ja- 
eintha," the  feithful  domestic  felt  like  giving  way  at  the  knees- 
and  aiddng  down  flat ;  so  she  stood  up  like  Notre  Dame  out- 
wardly, and  wore  an  expression  of  satisfaction  and  agreeable 
expectation  on  her  impenetrable  mug. 

Laure  drove  in  an  eye. 

"  Who  put  that  purse  there  ?  "  she  asked  in  tf  half  threaten- 
ing tone. 

"  Mademoiselle  Laure,  I  don't  know — but  I  have  my  sus- 
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pidons ;  and  if  maflemoiselle  ''Vill  give  me  a  few  days,  I 
think  I  can  find  out  for  sure." 

"  How  many  days  ?  because  I  am  impatient." 

"  Say  a  fortnight  mademoiselle." 

"  That  is  a  long  time ;  well,  it  is  agreed." 

And  so  these  two  parted  without  a  word  openly  uttered 
on  cither  side  about  that  which  was  uppermost  in  both  their 
minds. 

"  Come,"  thought  Jacintha,  "  I  am  well  out  of  it :  if  I  can 
find  that  out,  she  won't  give  it  me  for  listening ;  and  it  is  a 
fair  bargain,  especially  for  me,  for  I  know  who  left  the  purse ; 
bat  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  her  that  all  in  a  moment" 

Now  Jacintha,  begging  her  pardon,  did  not  know ;  but  she 

strongly  suspected  young  Riviere  of  being  the  culprit  who 

had  invented  this  new  sort  of  burglary — ^breaking  into  honest 

folk's  premises  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  robbing  them  of 

their  poverty,  instead  of  their  wealth,  like  the  good  old 

fashioned  burglars. 

^  She  waited  quietly,  expecting  every  day  to  see  her  dish- 

|(f  ^    dout  waving  &om  the  tree  at  the  bac^,  and  to  hear  him  tell 

^  her  of  his  own  accord  how  cleverly  he  had  done  the  trick. 

No. 

Day  after  day  passed  away,  and  no  clout.  The  fortnight 
was  melting,  and  Jacintha's  patience.  She  resolved:  and 
one  morning  she  cut  two  bunches  of  grapes,  and  pulled  some 
nectarines,  put  them  in  a  basket,  covered  them  with  a  nap- 
kin, and  called  on  M.  Edouard  Kiviere  at  his  lodging.  She 
was  ushered  into  that  awful  presence,  and  so  long  as  the  ser- 
vant was  in  hearing  all  her  talk  was  about  the  fruit  she  had 
brought  him  in  return  for  his  game.  The  servant  being  gone, 
she  dropped  the  mask. 

"  Well  it  is  all  right ! "  said  she,  smiling  and  winking. 

«  What  is  aU  right?" 

"  They  have  got  the  purse  ! " 

"Have  they!  What  purse?  I  don't  know  what  you 
allude  to." 
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"  No,  of  coarse  not,  Mr.  Innocence :  you  did  not  leave  a 
purse  full  of  gold  up  at  Beaurepaire  I ! ! !  ** 

"  Well,  I  never  said  I  did :  purses  full  of  gold  are  luxuries 
with  which  I  am  little  acquainted.'' 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jacintha  biting  her  lip ;  "  then  you  and 
I  are  friends  no  longer,  that  is  all." 

"  Oh  I  yes  we  are." 

"  No  I  if  you  can't  trust  me,  you  are  no  friend  of  mine  ; 
ingrate !  to  try  and  deceive  me.    I  know  it  was  you !  " 

"Well,  if  you  know,  why  ask  me?"  retorted  Edouard 
sharply. 

"Better  snap  my  nose  off,  had  you  not?"  said  Jacintha 
reproachfully.  "  Confess  it  is  odd  your  not  showing  more 
curiosity  about  it.     Looks  as  if  you  knew  all  about  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  But  I  (xm  curious,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  tell 
me  what  it  is  all  about,  instead  of  taking  it  into  your  head 
that  I  know  abeady." 

«  Well  I  wilL" 

So  Jacintha  told  him  all  about  the  baroness  finding  the 
purse :  and  on  whom  their  suspicions  had  fallen. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  I,**  said  Edouard ;  "  but  tell  me  dear,  * 
has  it  been  of  service,  has  it  contributed  to  their  comfort  ? 
that  is  the  principal  thing— not  who  gave  it." 

On  this  Jacintha  reflected,  and  fixing  her  grey  eye  on  him 
she  said — 

"  Unluckily  there  were  just  two  pieces  too  few." 

"What  a  pity." 

"  No  one  of  my  ladies  ever  buys  a  new  dress  without  the 
others  having  one  too;  now  they  found  it  would  take  two 
more  gold  pieces  to  give  my  three  ladies  a  new  suit  of  mourn- 
ing each.  So  the  money  is  put  by  till  they  can  muster  the 
other  two." 

"  What  then,"  cried  Edouard,  "  I  must  not  hope  to  see  them 
out  again  any  the  more  for  this  money  ?  " 

"  No !  you  see  it  was  not  quite  enough." 

Riviere's  countenance  fell.  ^^ 

5*  W 
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^  Wefly"  said  Ja(»ntha,  assanuDg'  a  candid  tonei  ^  I  see  it 
was  not  you,  but  really  at  first  I  suspected  you." 

^It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if  I  had  done  it.** 

«NoI  indeed.'* 

^  Bow  foolish  to  suspect  you,  was  it  not?  Tou  shall  have 
the  grapes  all  the  same." 

"  Oh,  thank  you :  they  come  from  Beaurepaire  ?  " 

^  Yes,  Good  bye.  Don't  be  sad.  They  will  aune  out 
again  as  soon  as  they  can  afford  the  mourning : "  she  added, 
with  sudden  warmth — ^'you  have  not  lost  my  clout?" 

«No!  no!" 

^  You  had  better  give  it  me  back:  then  my  mind  will  be 
at  ease." 

^No,  excuse  me;  it  is  my  only  way  of  getting  a  word 
with  you." 

^  Why,  you  have  never  used  it" 

"  But  I  may  want  to  any  day." 

Jacintha,  as  she  went  home  with  her  empty  basket,  knitted 
her  black  brows,  and  recalled  the  soenei  and  argued  the 
matter  j9ro  and  con, 

**  I  don't  know  why  he  should  face  it  out  like  that  with  me 
if  it  was  he.  Ah !  but  he  would  have  been  jealous,  and  a 
deal  more  inquisitive  if  it  was  not  he.  Well,  any  way  I 
have  put  him  off  his  guards  and  won't  I  watch  him  !  If  it 
is  he,  I'll  teach  him  to  try  and  draw  the  wool  over  Jacintha's 
eyes,  and  she  his  friend — ^the  monster." 

Fortune  co-operated  with  these  malignant  views.  This 
very  evening  Dard  declared  himself— that  is,  after  proposing 
by  implication  and  probable  influence  for  the  last  seven  years, 
he  made  a  direct  offer  of  his  hand  and  digestive  organs. 

Now  this  gave  Jacintha  great  pleasure.  She  could  have 
kissed  the  little  fellow  on  the  spot. 

So  she  said,  m  an  off-hand  way — 

**  Well  Dard,  if  I  were  to  take  anyone,  it  should  be  you : 
but  I  have  pretty  well  Hmde  up  my  mind  not  to  marry  at  all : 
at  all  evwts  till  my  mistress  can  spare  me." 


:Jf 
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« Gammon P  fihoated  Bard,  ''that  Ib ivbat  tliey  all  say." 

"  Well,  what  everybody  says  must  be  trne,**  said  Jadntha 
equivocaling  nnworthily. 

''  Not  unless  they  stick  to  it,**  objected  Dai^  ^  And  that 
is  a  song  tbey  all  dr^  at  the  church  door,  when  ibigf^de  fet 
H  chance.**  '        ♦ 

''Well,  I  am  not  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  snap  at  sdch-a  sdhI 
tSianoe,**  retorted  Jadntha,  widi  a  toss  dP  her  head. 

So  then  the  j^lite  swam  had  to  mollify  her. 

"  Well,  Dard,"  ssdd  she,  "one  good  turn  deserves  another : 
if  I  am  to  marry  you  what  will  you  do  for  me  ?  " 

Dard  ^ve  a  glowing  desmption  of  what  be  would  do  for 
her  as  socm  as  she  was  his  wife. 

She  let  him  know  that  was  not  the  point :  what  would  he 
do  for  her  jfirsi. 

He  would  do  anythmg— ^eterything. 

We  do  know 
When  the  blood  bums  how  prodigal  the  heart 
Lends  the  tongue  vows.— Hamlbt. 

This  brought  the  eontractmg  parties  to  an  understanding. 

First,  under  a  vow  of  secresy,  she  told  him  young  Riviere 
was  in  love  with  Josephine,  and  she  was  his  C(mfidante ;  tiien 
she  told  him  how  the  youth  had  insulted  her  by  attempting 
to  deceive  her  about  the  purse ;  and,  finally,  Dard  must  watdi 
his  movements  by  night  and  day,  that  between  them  they 
might  catch  him  out. 

Dard  made  a  wry  face — dolus  kUet  in  generaUhus — [free 
translation — *^  anything  means  nothing ;  *']  when  he  vowed  to 
do  anything,  everything,  what  not,  and  such  smidl  phrasesy 
he  never  intended  to  do  anything  in  particular :  but  he  was 
in  for  it :  and  sentinel  and  spy  were  added  to  hid  HtHe  ^dd 
jobs.  For  the  latter  office  his  apparenft  stcfidity  qualified 
him,  and  so  did  his  petty  but  real  a^rtuten^ssi  motedver,  he 
was  daily  primed  by  Jacintha-rtt  good  soul,  but  no  NiCodema. 
Meantime  St.  Aubin  upheld  Periin  as  the  secret  benefact6r, 
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and  bade  them  all  dbaerve  that  since  that  day  the  notary  had 
never  been  to  the  chateau. 

The  donor,  whoever  he  was,  little  knew  the  pain  he  was 
inflicting  on  this  distressed  but  proud  family;  or  the  hard 
batde  that  ensued  between  their  necessities  and  their  deli- 
iftdy  It  The  ten  gold  pieces  were  a  perpetual  temptation :  a 
daily  conflict 

The  words  that  accompanied  the  donation  offered  an  ex- 
cuse, and  their  poverty  enforced  it  Their  pride  and  dignity 
opposed  it ;  but  these  bright  bits  of  gold  cost  them  many  a 
sharp  pang. 

The  figures  Jacintha  laid  before  Riviere  were  pnrely  im- 
aginary. A  mere  portion  of  the  two  hundred  francs  would 
have  enabled  the  poor  girls  to  keep  up  appearances  with  the 
outside  world,  and  yet  to  mourn  their  father  openly.  And  it 
went  through  and  through  those  tender,  simple  hearts,  to 
think  that  they  must  be  disunited— even  in  so  small  a  thing 
as  dress ;  that  while  their  mother  remained  in  her  weeds, 
they  must  seem  no  longer  to  share  her  woe. 

The  baroness  knew  their  feeling,  and  felt  its  piety,  and  yet 
must  not  say — take  five  of  these  bits  of  gold,  and  let  us  all 
look  what  we  are — one. 

Yet  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  they  came  to  be  all  of 
one  mind.  They  resisted,  they  struggled,  and  with  a  wrench 
they  conquered  day  by  day. 

At  last,  by  general  consent,  they  locked  up  the  tempter, 
and  looked  at  it  no  more. 

But  the  little  bit  of  paper  met  a  kinder  fate.  Laure  made 
a  little  frame  for  it,  and  it  was  kept  in  a  drawer  in  the  scdon : 
and  often  looked  at  and  blessed.  Their  mother  had  despaired 
of  human  friendship,  and  with  despondency  on  her  lips  she 
had  found  this  paper  with  the  sacred  word  "  friend  "  written 
to  it :  it  fell  all  in  a  moment  on  their  aching  hearts. 

They  could  not  tell  whence  it  came — ^this  blessed  word. 

But  who  can  tell  whence  comes  the  dew  ? 

Science  is.  in  two  minds  about  that. 
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Then  let  me  go  with  the  Poets ;  who  say  it  comes  fi'om 
Heaven :  we  shall  not  go  far  wrong  assigning  any  good  thing 
to  that  source. 

And  even  so  that  sweet  word  Friend  di'opped  like  the  dew 
from  Heaven  on  these  afflicted  ones.  * 

So  they  locked  the  potent  gold  away  from  themselves^  and 
took  the  kind  slip  of  paper  to  their  hearts.    Aristo  va. 

The  fortnight  elapsed  and  Jacintha  was  no  wiser.  She 
had  to  beg  a  respite.  Laure  conceded  it  with  an  austere 
brow,  smiling  inwardly. 

Meantime  Dard,  Jacintha's  little  odd  sentinel,  spy,  gar- 
dener, lover,  and  all  that,  wormed  himself  with  rustic  cunning 
into  the  statesboy's  confidence. 

Treachery  met  its  retribution.  The  statesboy  made  him 
his  factotum— *.  e.  yet  another  set  of  little  odd  jobs  fell  on 
him.  He  had  always  been  struck  by  their  natural  variety : 
but  now  what  with  Jacintha's  and  what  with  Riviere's  they 
seemed  infinite. 

At  one  hour  he  would  be  holding  a  long  chain  while  Ri« 
viere  measured  the  lands  of  Beaurepaire :  at  another  he 
would  be  set  to  pump  a  farmer.  Then  it  would  be,  "  back 
Dard!"  this  meant  he  was  to  stand  in  a  crescent •  while 
Edouard  wrote  a  long  calculation  or  made  a  sketch  upon 
him,  compendious  writing  desk. 

Then  oh  I  luxury  of  luxuries,  he  the  laziest  of  the  human 
race,  though  through  the  malice  of  fate  the  hardest  worked, 
had  to  call  citizen  Riviere  in  the  morning ! 

At  night  after  all  his  toil  he  could  count  upon  the  refresh- 
ment of  being  scolded  by  Jacintha  because  he  brought  home 
the  wrong  sort  of  information,  and  had  not  the  talent  to  coin 
the  right.  He  did  please  her  twice  though :  the  first  time 
was  when  he  told  her  they  were  measuring  the  lands  of 
Beaurepaire :  and  again  when  he  found  out  the  young  citi- 
zen's salary,  four  hundred  francs  on  the  1st  of  every  month*. 

"  That  brat  to  have  four  hundred  francs  a  month  I "  cried 
Jacintha.    '^  Dard  I  will  give  you  a  good  supper  to-night" 
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Dard  believed  in  Jier  affection  for  a  mcMnent,  for  with  one 
cf  his  kidney  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  &c. 

"  And  whilst  I  am  cooking  it  here  is  a  little  job  for  jon — 
to  fill  ap  the  time." 
^^^Ughi'' 

Jacbiha  had  bladked  twenty  yards  of  string,  and  cut  down 
half  a  dozen  bells  that  were  never  used  now. 

<*You  shall  put  th^n  up  again  when  times  mend,"  said 
she. 

All  Dard  had  to  do  now  was  to  draw  a  wide  magic  circle 
all  around  the  lonon  tree,  and  so  fix  the  bells  that  they 
i^ould  be  out  of  sight,  and  should  ring  if  a  foot  came  against 
the  invisible  string. 

This  little  odd  job  was  from  that  night  inoorporated  into 
Bard's  daily  existence.  He  had  to  set  the  trap  and  bells  at 
dusk  every  evening,  and  from  that  moment  till  bed-dme  Ja- 
cintha  went  about  her  work  with  half  her  mind  out  of  doors 
—half  in,  and  her  ear  on  full  cock. 

One  day  St  Aubin  met  the  notaiy  ambling.  He  stopped 
him,  and  holding  up  his  finger  said  play^y-^ 

"  We  have  found  you  out." 

The  notary  turned  pale. 

'<  Oh ! "  cried  the  doctor,  this  is  pushing  sensibility  too  far." 

The  notary  stammered. 

"A  good  action  done  slily  is  none  the  less  a  good  action." 

This  explanation  completed  the  notary's  mystification. 

"  But  you  are  a  worthy  man,''  cried  St  Aubin,  warming. 

The  notary  bowed. 

"  They  cannot  profit  by  your  liberality,  but  they  feel  it 
deeply.  And  you  will  be  rewarded  in  a  better  world.  It  is 
I  who  tell  you  so." 

The  notary  muttered  indistinctly.  .  He  was  a  man  of 
moderate  desires ;  would  have  been  quite  content  if  there 
had  been  no  other  world  in  perspective.  He  had  studied 
this,  and  made  it  pay— did  not  desire  a  better— sometimes 
feared  a  worse. 


^^Ah ! "  said  Monsieur  St.  Aubin,  ^^  I  see  how  it  is ;  we  do 
not  like  to  hear  ourselves  praised,  do  we  ?  When  shall  we 
see  you  at  the  chateau  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  I  have  good  news  to  bring.**  And  Perrin, 
anxious  to  avoid  such  a  shower  of  compliments,  spurred  tlit 
dun,  and  cantered  awaj. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

<^  Mademoiselle  Laure  I  ** 

"Who  is  that?" 

"  Me,  mademoiselle  ?  ** 

"And  who  is  me  ?  *' 

"  Jacintha.    Are  you  sleepy,  mademoiselle  ?  '* 

«Ah,yesI" 

"  Then  don't  I — jovl  must  rise  directly." 

"  Must  I?    Why?    Ah  I  the  chateau  is  on  fire ! " 

"  No  I  no  I — ^great  news.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  don't 
think  I  am — I  am  sure  not,  however." 

"Ah  I  the  purse  I — ^the  purse  1 " 

"  No  other  thing.  Listen,  mademoiselle.  Dard  has 
watched  a  certain  person  this  month  past,  by  my  orders. 
Well,  mademoiselle,  last  night  he  got  his  pay-^four  hundred 
francs — and  what  do  you  think,  he  told  Dard  he  must  be 
called  an  hour  before  daybreak.  Something  mtist  be  up — 
something  is  up !  " 

"  That  thing  is  me  I "  cried  Laure.  "  Behold,  /am  up  I 
Tou,  good  girl,  when  did  you  know  all  this  ?  " 

"  Only  since  last  night." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  last  night,  then  ?  " 

"  I  had  more  sense.  You  would  not  have  slept  a  wink.  I 
haven't.  Mademoiselle,  there  is  no  time  to  spare ;  why,  the 
sun  will  be  up  in  a  few  minute?.  How  quick  could  you 
dress  to  save  your  life  ?  "  asked  Jacintha,  a  little  fretfully ; 
"  in  half  an  hour  ?  " 

"  Li  half  a  minute,"  cried  Laure ;  "  fly  and  get  Josephine 
up ;  there  will  be  the  struggle  ! " 
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Laure  dressed  herself  furiously,  and  glided  to  Josephine's 
room.  She  found  her  languidly  arranging  herself  in  the 
usual  style. 

Laure  flew  at  her  like  a  tiger-cat,  pinned  her  and  hooked 
her,  and  twisted  her  about  at  a  rare  rate. 

Josephine  smiled  and  yawned. 

"While  the  sprightly  Hebe  was  thus  expediting  the  languid 
Yenusy  a  bustle  of  feet  was  heard  overhead,  and  down  came 
Jacintha  red  as  fire. 

^  Oh,  mesdemoiselles !  I  have  been  on  the  leads.  There 
is  somebody  coming  from  the  village — ^I  spied  fix)m  behind 
the  chimney.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose — the  sun  is  up, 
too." 

"But  I  am  not  dressed,  my  girU' 

"Then  you  must  come  undressed,"  said  Jacintha, 
brusquely. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  should  come  undressed,"  said  Josephine, 
quietly.  "  You  have  not  half  fastened  me.  There,  don't  let 
me  detain  you — go  without  me." 

"Hear  to  that!"  remonstrated  Jacintha;  ^and  it  is  for 
her  the  man  does  it  alL" 

"For  her?" 

"Forme?" 

"Yes!  mademoiselle,  lor  you.  Is  that  wonderful ?  You 
look  at  yourself  in  the  glass,  and  that  will  explain  all.  No, 
don't,  or  we  shaU  be  too  late.  Now,  ladies,  come  to  your 
hiding  place." 

"What!  are  we  to  hide?" 

"  Why,  you  don't  think  he  will  do  it,  if  he  sees  you,  made- 
moiselle. Besides,  how  are  you  to  catch  him .  unless  I  put 
you  in  ambush  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  good  girl,"  cried  Laure.  "Here,  then,  is  one 
that  originates  ideas — ^this  is  fun." 

"  I  would  rather  dispense  with  that  part  of  her  idea,"  said 
Josephine.  "What  can  I  say  to  one  I  do  not  know,  even  if 
I  catch  him — which  I  hope  I  shall  not  ?  " 
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^  CRi,  we  liay^^<rt  caught  him  yet,"  said  Jadntlm ;  and  if 
you  do,  it  won't  be  ^  I,'  it  will  be  <  we/  You  will  be  as  bold 
as  lions  when  you  find  yourselves  two  to  one,  and  eia  jour 
ewn  ground.    One  and  one  make  fifteen ! " 

^^One  and  one  make  fifteen?  Laure,jOtt  are  ^dressady 
demand  an  explanation — and  lend  me  a  pin." 

"^I  mean  one  young  lady  alongside  aaiother  young  lady 
has  the  courage  of  fifteen  separate." 

Jacintha  now  took  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  She  led 
her  young  mistresses  Kna  tiptoe  to  the  great  oak  tree.  In 
with  you,  my  ladies,  and  as  still  as  mice." 

They  cast  a  oomic  lock  at  one  another,  and  obeyed  the 
general 

''  Now,"  said  Jacinthia,  "<  if  it  is  all  right,  I  shan't  stir^ 
if  it  is  all  wrong,  I  shall  come  and  tdl  you.  Mother  of 
Heaven,  there  is  your  blind  up— if  he  sees  thai,  he  will 
know  you  are  up.  I  fly  to  draw  it  down«-adieu,  mesde- 
moiselles." 

'*  She  is  not  coming  back,  Josephials  ?  " 

**  No,  my  sister." 

^^  Then  my  heart  beats,  that  is  aU.  Also^  imagine  us  pop 
ping  out  on  a  stranger !  " 

"  Such  a  phrase  ! — ^my  sister  I " 

**  It  popped  out,  my  sister ! " 

^  Before  we  even'tibink  of  any  thing  «lse,  be  so  kind  as  to 
fasten  one  or  two  of  these  hooks  properly ;  should  we  really 
decide  to  charge  the  foe,  it  would  be  well  to  have  as  little 
disorder  in  our  own  lines  as  possible,"  and  Josephine's  lip 
made  a  litde  vwA  that  was  inestimably  beau^uL  Laure 
obeyed*  Daring  the  process,  Josephine  ddivered  h^rsel^  in 
a  faint  sort  of  way,  of  what  follows — 

^  See  nevertheless,  how  hard  it  is  fijr  sour  sex  to  resist 
energy.  Jacintha  is  our  servairt ;  but  she  has  enargy  and 
decision  $  tiiis  young  woman,  my  supposed  inferior,  willed 
that  I  should  be  in  an  absurd  position ;  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?      A  minute  ago  I  was  in  bed-^now  I  am  ^ere 
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^  Josephine,"  said  Laure  gravely,  **  intch  small  talk  is  too 
feaifnl  ia  this  mosnent  of  horrible  agitation.  A  ssdden 
tliMi^ht !  EBow  come  jtm  to  foe  so  firightfolly  oahn  and  ochd- 
posed,  j^a,  the  greater  poltroon  of  the  two  bj  ever  m>  much.'' 

*^  By  Ja  httii^s  biBadth,  for  instance.^ 

"^  I  see— -yon  have  decided  not  to  move  fit)m  this  ambash, 
oome  wliat  nmy.  Double  coward  and  tiatoess,  ftot  is  why 
yon  vm  xx)oI.  I  aflutter  because  at  bottom  I  am  brave,  be- 
OR«se  I  mean  to  descend  like  an  eagle  on  hiin--^<md  fidl  dead 
wit&  fngbt  at  his  feef* 

***  Be  tranquil— nobody  is  oonnng— ^be  reasonable*  What 
ground  hi^e  we  for  s^posing  anyone  will  oome  bsre  this 
momiag?^' 

**  Josephine,""  cried  Laure  eagerly,  ^  that  ^ri  knows  mdre 
tlian  she  has  told  ns ;  she  is  in  earnest.  Depend  apon  it,  as 
she  says,  there  is  something  up.  Kiss  me,  dear,  that  will 
give  yon  oourage^^^h !  how  my  heart  beats,  and  remember 
<«ne'and  one  make-^-luyw  many  ? ' " 

''  How  many  figures  do  one  cypher  added  to  anoth-*^hnrii! 
knsh  I "  cried  Josephine,  in  a  loud,  agitated  whisper,  and  held 
up  a  quivering  hand,  and  h^  glorious  bosom  began  to 
heavB ;  ^e  pointed  severed  times  in  rapid  succession  west- 
ward limKigh  tke  tree.  In  a  moment  Laure  had  her  eye 
ghied  to  a  little  hole  in  the  tr^.  Josephine  had  instinctively 
drawn  back  £n)m  a  much  larger  aperture,  through  which  she, 
feared  «he  could  be  seen. 

<<  Yes,''  cried  Laure,  in  a  trembling  whispw. 

A  igure  «tood  in  the  paric,  looking  over  the  litt]i6  gate  into 
Um  Piisasance. 

Josephine  kept  away  from  the  larger  aperture  thnoogh 
w^ch  «he  had  can^  a  glimpse  of  him.  Laure  kept  looking 
through  the  little  hole,  and  back  at  Josephine,  akemately; 
the  figure  never  moved. 

The  suspense  lasted  several  minutes. 
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Presently,  Laure  made  a  sudden  movement,  and  withdrew 
from  her  peep-hole;  and  at  the  same  moment  Josephine 
could  just  hear  the  gate  open. 

The  girls  came  together  hy  one  instinct  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  but  did  not  dare  to  speak,  scarce  to  breathe.  After 
a  while,  Laure  ventured  cautiously  to  her  peep-hole  again ; 
but  she  recoiled  as  if  shot ;  he  was  walking  straight  for  the 
oak  tree.  She  made  a  terrified  signal  to  Josephine  accord- 
ingly. He  passed  sbwly  out  of  sight,  and  the  next  time  she 
peeped  she  could  no  longer  tell  where  he  was.  Then  the 
cautious  Josephine  listened  at  the  side  of  the  east  fissure,  and 
Laure  squinted  through  the  little  hole  in  case  he  should  come 
into  sight  again.  While  thus  employed,  she  felt  a  violent 
pinch,  and  Josephine  had  seized  her  by  the  shoulder  and  was 
dragging  her  into  one  comer  at  the  side  of  the  east  fissure. 
They  were  in  the  very  act  of  crouching  and  flattening  each 
into  her  own  comer,  when  a  man's  shadow  came  slap  into 
the  tree  between  them,  and  there  remained.  Each  put  a 
hand  quick  and  hard  against  her  mouth,  or  each  would  have 
screamed  out  when  the  shadow  joined  them,  forerunner,  no 
doubt,  of  the  man  himself. 

They  glared  down  at  it,  and  crouched  and  trembled — ^they 
had  not  bargained  for  this ;  Ihey  had  hidden  to  catch,  not  to 
be  caught  At  last  they  recovered  sufficient  composure  to 
observe  that  this  shadow,  one  half  of  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
while  the  head  and  shoulders  went  a  little  way  up  the  waU 
of  the  tree,  represented  a  man's  profile,  not  his  front  face. 
The  figure,  in  short,  was  standing  between  them  and  the  sun, 
and  was  contemplating  the  chateau,  not  the  tree. 

Still,  when  the  shadow  took  off  its  hat  to  Josephine,  she 
would  have  screamed  if  she  had  not  bitten  her  plump  hand 
instead. 

It  wiped  its  brow  with  a  handkerchief;  it  had  walked  fast, 
poor  thing !     The  next  moment  it  was  away. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

They  looked  at  one  another  and  panted.     They  dared  not 
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before.  Then  Laure,  with  one  hand  on  her  heaving  bosom, 
shook  her  little  white  fist  viciously  at  where  the  figure  must 
be,  and  perhaps  a  comical  desire  of  vengeance  stimulated  her 
curiosity.  She  now  glided  through  the  fissure  like  a  cautious 
panther  from  her  den ;  and  noiseless  and  supple  as  a  serpent 
began  to  wind  slowly  round  the  tree.  She  soon  came  to  a 
great  protuberance.  Her  bright  eye  peeped  round  it ;  her 
lithe  body  worked  into  the  hollow,  and  was  invisible  to  him 
she  was  watching.  Josephine,  a  yard  behifid  her,  dung  also 
to  the  oak,  and  waited  with  glowing  eye  and  cheek  for 
signals. 

The  cautions  visitor  had  surveyed  the  ground,  had  strolled 
with  mock  carelessness  round  the  oak,  and  was  now  safe  at 
his  goal.  He  was  seen  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  to  draw 
something  out  and  drop  it  under  the  lemon  tree ;  this  done, 
he  was  heard  to  vent  a  little  innocent  chuckle  of  intense 
satis&iction,  but  of  brief  duration.  For  the  very  moment  she 
saw  the  purse  leave  his  hand,  Laure  made  a  rapid  signal  to 
Josephine  to  wheel  round  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and, 
starting  together  with  admirable  concert,  both  the  daughters 
of  Beaurepaire  swooped  on  him  from  opposite  sides. 

His  senses  were  too  quick,  and  too  much  on  the  alert,  not 
to  hear  the  rustle  the  moment  they  started ;  but  it  was  too 
late  then.  They  did  not  walk  up  to  him,  or  even  run.  They 
came  so  fast  they  must,  I  think,  have  fancied  they  were  run- 
ning away  instead  of  charging. 

He  knew  nothing  about  their  past  tremors.  All  he  saw 
or  heard  was — ^a  rustle,  then  a  fiap  on  each  side,  as  of  great 
wings,  and  two  lovely  women  were  upon  him  with  angelic 
swiftness. 

"  Ah  I "  he  cried  out,  with  a  start  of  terror,  and  glanced 
from  the  first  comer,  Laure,  to  the  park.  His  instinctive 
idea  was  to  run  that  way.  But  Josephine  was  on  that  side, 
caught  the  look,  and  put  up  her  hand,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  can't  pass  here." 

In  such  situations,  the  mind  works  quicker  than  lightning. 
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H(B  took  off  his  hat,  and  stammered  as  excuse*-^  Come  to 
look  at  the  oak.**  Bat  Laure  pounced  on  the  purse,  and  held 
H  up  to  Josephine. 

He  was  caught  His  only  chance  now  was  to  bolt  for  the 
great  gate  and  run — but  it  was  not  the  notary — ^it  was  a  poor, 
little  Mow  who  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  or  perhaps  thought 
it  rude  to  run  when  a  ladj  told  him  to  stand  stilL  AH  h^ 
did  was  to  crush  his  &ce  into  his  two  haiMb^  round  which  his* 
cheeks  and  neck  now  blushed  red  as  blood.  Blush?  the* 
young  women  could  see  tiie  colour  rush  like  »  wave  to  the 
vexy  roots  of  his  hair  and  the  tips  of  his  fingers* 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

The  moment  our  heroines,  who,  in  that  desperation  which 
18  one  of  the  occasional  forms  of  cowardice,  had  hnrled 
themselves  on  tie  foe,  saw  thej  had  caught  a  Chinese  and 
not  a  Tartar,  flash — ^the  quick-witted  poltroons  exchanged  a 
streak  of  purple  lightning  over  the  ahashed  and  drooping 
head,  and  were  two  lionesses  of  valour  and  dignity  in  less 
than  half  a  moment 

It  was  with  the  quiet  composure  of  lofty  and  powerM 
natures  that  Josephine  opened  on  him^ 

He  gave  a  Httie  wince  when  the  first  rich  tonestnid:  his  ear. 

^  Compose  yourself,  monsieur ;  and  he  so  good  as  to  tell 
us  who  you  are  ?  ** 

Edouard  must  answer.  Now  he  could  not  speak  through 
his  hands ;  and  he  could  not  face  a  hrace  of  lionesses ;  so  he 
took  a  middle  course,  removed  one  hand,  and  shading  himself 
£tom  Josephine  with  the  other,  he  gasped  out — 

^  I  am — my  name  is  Riviere ;  and  I — ^I— oh  I  ladies  I  *' 

«  Don't  be  frightened,"  said  Laure,  with  an  air  of  imperial 
clemency,  "  we  are  not  very  angry." 

<^Ah !  thank  you  mademoiselle." 

"  So,"  resumed  Josephine,  **  tell  us  what  interest  have  you 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Baroness  de  Beaurepaire  ?  " 

**  I  am  so  confused,  or  I  could  perhaps  answer.  Madem- 
oiselle forgive  me ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  seem  not  to 
have  an  idea  left.  Suffer  me  then,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
to  take  my  leave."    And  he  was  for  bolting. 
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"  Not  yet,  monsieur*  said  Josephine.     "  Laure ! " 

Laure  went  off,  loaling  behind  her  every  now  and  then. 

After  a  long  silence,  Edouard  muttered — 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  mademoiselle  ?  '* 

"  Yes."  Josephine  coloured  and  was  not  quite  so  stately. 
She  added — ^^  We  should  indeed  be  harsh  judges,  monsieur, 
if  we — ^ah  I  here  is  Laure  with  the  other.  Take  these  twenty 
louis  which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  leave  here."  And 
her  creamy  hand  held  him  out  the  two  purses. 

The  boy  started  back  and  put  up  bddi  his  hands  in  a  sup- 
plicatory attitude. 

"  Oh  no  I  ladies — do  not — ^pray  do  not !  Let  me  speak  to 
you.  My  ideas  are  coming  back.  I  think  T  can  say  a  word 
or  two  now,  though  not  as  I  could  wish.  Do  not  reject  my 
friendship.  You  are  alone  in  the  world  ;  your  father  is  dead  • 
your  mother  has  but  you  to  lean  on.  After  all,  I  am  your 
neighbour,  and  neighbours  should  be  friends.  And  I  am 
your  debtor ;  I  owe  you  more  than  you  could  ever  owe  me  ; 
for  ever  since  I  came  into  this  neighbourhood  I  have  been 
happy.  Oh  I  no  man  was  ever  so  happy  as  I,  ever  since 
one  day  I  met  you  out  walking.  A  single  glance,  a  single 
smile  from  an  angel  has  done  this  for  me.  I  owe  aU  my 
good  thoughts,  if  I  have  any,  to  her.  Before  I  saw  her,  I 
vegetated — ^now  I  live.  And  you  talk  of  twenty  louis — ^well 
then  yes !  I  will  obey  you — ^I  will  take  them  back.  So  then 
you  will  perhaps  be  generous  in  your  turn.  Since  you 
mortify  me  in  this,  you  will  grant  what  you  can  grant  without 
hurting  your  pride ;  you  will  accept  my  service,  my  devo- 
tion. You  have  no  brother — I  have  no  sister.  Let  me  be 
your  brother — ^and  your  servant  for  ever." 

"Monsieur  Riviere,"  said  Josephine,  with  her  delicate 
curl  of  her  lip,  "  you  offer  us  too  much,  and  we  have  too 
little  to  give  you  in  return.  Ours  is  a  falling  house, 
and " 

"  No !  no  !  mademoiselle,  you  mistake — ^you  are  imposed 
upon.     You  fancy  you  are  poor — others  that  do  not  care  for 
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you  say  so  too ;  but  T,  who  owe  ^u.  Bf>  much,  I  have  looked 
closer  into  your  interests — ^your  e^tife  is  grossly  misman- 
aged ;  forgive  me  for  saying  so.  You  are  rich  at  this  mo- 
ment if  you  had  but  a  friend — a  man  of  business.  You  are 
cheated  through  thick  and  thin — it  is  abominable — ^and  no 
wonder ;  you  are  women,  and  don't  understand  business— 
you  are  aristocrats  and  scorn  it." 

"  He  is  no  fool/'  said  Laure,  naively. 

**And  you  banish  me  who  could  be  of  such  service  to  you 
and  to  Madame  the  Baroness.  Yet  you  say  you  forgive  my 
offidousness,  but  I  fear  you  do  not.  Ah  I  no,  this  vile  money 
has  ruined  me  with  you." 

"  No  I  monsieur,  no ! — ^you  have  earned  and  well  merited 
our  esteem." 

"  But  not  your  acquaintance  ?  " 

The  ladies  both  looked  down  a  little  ashamed. 

"See  now,"  said  the  boy  bitterly,  "how  reasonable  eti- 
quette is.  If  I  had  happened  to  dine  at  some  house 
where  you  dined,  and  some  person  whom  neither  of  us  re- 
spected had  said  to  you,  'Suffer  me  to  present  Monsieur 
Edouard  Riviere  to  you,'  I  should  have  the  honour  and 
blessing  of  your  acquaintance — that  would  have  been  an  in- 
troduction— but  all  this  is  none — ^and  you  will  never,  never 
speak  to  me  again." 

"  He  is  any  thing  but  a  fool  I  "  said  Laure. 

A  look  of  ardent  gratitude  from  Edouard. 

"  He  is  very  young,"  said  Josephine,  "  and  thinks  to  give 
society  new  rules  ;  society  is  too  strong  to  be  dictated  to  by 
him  or  you ;  let  us  be  serious ;  approach.  Monsieur  Edou- 
ard." 

Edouard  came  a  little  nearer,  and  fixed  two  beseeching 
eyes  on  her  a  moment,  then  lowered  them. 

"  Ere  we  part,  and  part  we  must — ^for  your  path  lies  one 
way,  ours  another — ^hear  me,  who  speak  in  the  name  of  all 
this  ancient  house.  Your  name  is  not  quite  new  to  me — ^I 
6 
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believe  you  are  a  B^ubHcan  officer,  monsieur;  but  70a 
have  acted  en  gentil  hoime'* 

*^  Mademoiselle " 

«*May  your  career  be  brilliant  Monsieur  EdouardI  may 
those  you  have  been  taught  to  serve,  and  whom  you  greatly 
honour  by  serving,  be  more  grateful  to  you  than  circum- 
stances permit  this  family  to  be ;  we,  who  were  beginning 
to  despair  of  human  goodness,  thank  you  monsieur  for  show* 
ing  us  the  world  is  still  embellished  with  hearts  like  yours  I  '• 
And  she  suddenly  held  him  out  her  hand  like  a  pitying 
goddess,  her  purple  eye  dwelling  on  him  with  aU  the  heaven 
of  sentiment  in  it. 

He  bowed  his  head  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it  again 
and  again. 

"  You  will  make  him  cry,  that  will  be  the  next  thing," 
said  Laure  with  a  little  gulp. 

<<  No  I  no  I "  said  Josephine,  ^<  he  is  too  much  of  a  man  to 
cry. 

<<  Oh  I  no  mademoiselle,  I  will  not  expose  myself." 
"  And  see,"  said   Josephine,  in  a  motherly  tone,  "  though 
we  return  your  poor  gold,  we  keep  both  purses ;  Laure  takes 
this  one,  my  mother  and  I  this  one ;  they  will  be  our  souvenirs 
of  one  who  wished  to  pblige  without  humiliating  us." 

'  "  And  I  think,"  said  Laure,  "  as  his  gold  is  so  fugitive  I 
had  better  imprison  it  in  this  purse,  which  I  have  just  made 
—there — it  would  be  uncourteous  to  return  him  his  money 
loose  y6u  know ! " 

^  Ah  I  mademoiselle,  what  goodness  !     Oh  I  be  assured  it 
shall  be  put  to  no  such  base  use  as  carrying  money." 
"  Adieu,  then.  Monsieur  Riviere  I " 
The  two  sisters  were  now  together,  their  arms  round  one 
another. 

^^  Mademoiselle  Laure,  Mademoiselle  Josephine,  conceive 
if  you  can  my  happiness,  and  my  disappointment — adieu  !— 
adieu  !-^<dieu  I " 

He  was  gone  as  slowly  and  unwillingly  as  it  is  possible  to 
go. 
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^Inaccessible!"  said  he  to  himself  sadly,  as  he  went 
slowly  home ;  "  quite  inaccessible  I  Yet  there  was  a  moment 
after  the  first  surprise  when  I  thought — ^but  no.  All  the 
shame  of  such  a  surprise,  and  jet  I  am  no  nearer  them  than 
before.  I  am  very  unhappy  I  No  I  I  am  not.  I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  France.'' 

Then  he  acted  the  scene  all  over  again,  only  more  adroitly, 
and  blushed  again  at  his  want  of  presence  of  mind,  and  con- 
cocted speeches  for  past  use,  and  was  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

^  Poor  boy,"  said  Josephine,  "  he  is  gone  away  sad,  and 
that  has  saddened  me.  But  I  did  my  duty,  and  he  will  yet 
live  to  thank  me  for  freezing  at  once  an  attachment  I  could 
never  have  requited." 

"  Have  you  finished  your  observations,  love  ? "  asked 
Laure  drily. 

"Yes,  Laure."  . 

"  Then — ^to  business." 

"To  business?" 

"  Yes  I — ^no  I  don't  go  in  yet.  A  little  arrangement  be- 
tween us  two  arises  necessarily  out  of  this  affair — that  is  how 
the  notary  talks — ^and  it  is  as  well  to  settle  it  at  once,  say  I ; 
because,  love,  in  a  day  or  two,  you  know,  it  might  be  too 
late — ^ahem  I " 

"But  settle  what?" 

"  Which  of  us  two  takes  him,  dear — that  is  all." 
.   "Takes  whom?" 

"  Edouard  1 "  explained  Laure,  demurely,  lowering  her 
eyes. 

Josephine  glared  with  wonder  and  ccNuical  horror  upon 
the  lovely  minx.  And  after  a  long  look  too  big  for  words^ 
she  said^- 

"  Next  did  I  not  understand  Jacintha  to  say  that  it  was 
me  the  poor  child  dreams  of?" 

"  Oh  I  you  shall  have  him  my  sister,"  put  in  the  sly  minx 
warmly,  "  if  you  insist  on  it." 

"  What  words  are  these  ?    I  shall  be  angry  at  the  end." 
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"  Ah,  I  must  not  annoy  you  by  too  great  importunity^ 
neither.    You  have  only  to  say  you  decline  him." 

^  Decline  him  ?  poor  boy  1     He  has  never  asked  me." 

"  In  short,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  you  decline  to  de- 
0am  hua." 

"  How  dare  you,  Laure  ?    Of  course  I  decline  him.*' 

^  Thank  you,  my  sister,"  cried  Laure  hastily,  and  kissed 
her ;  '^  it  is  the  prettiest  present  you  ever  gave  me— except 
your  love.  Ah !  what  is  that  on  your  hand  ?  It  is  wet — it 
looks  like  the  dew  on  a  lily.  It  is  a  tear  from  his  eye — ^you 
cruel  woman." 

^  No  I  it  was  when  I  spoke  kindly  to  him.  I  remember 
now,  I  did  feel  something !    Poor  child ! " 

^<  Heart  of  marble  I  that  affects  pity — an  hour  afler.  Stay  I 
since  our  agreement,  this  belongs  to  me : "  and  she  drew  out 
a  back  comb,  and  down  fell  a  mass  of  rich  brown  hair.  She 
swept  the  dew  off  the  lily  with  it,  and  did  it  up  again  with  a 
turn  of  the  hand.    Josephine  sighed  deeply. 

^  My  sister,  you  frighten  me.  Do  not  run  thus  wantonly 
to  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Take  warning  by  me.  Oh,  why 
did  we  come  out.    Jacintha,  what  have  you  done  1 1 " 

'^  This,  dear  Josephine,  with  her  misgivings  I  confess,  you 
take  me  for  a  fool." 

"  I  take  you  for  a  child  that  will  play  with  fire  if  not  pre- 
vented." 

*'  At  nineteen  and  a  half  one  is  no  longer  a  child.  Oh  I 
the  blindness  of  our  elders  I  I  know  you  by  heart,  Josephine, 
but  you  only  know  a  little  bit  of  me.  You  have  only  ob- 
served the  side  I  turn  to  you,  whom  I  love  better  than  I 
shall  love  any  man.  Keep  your  pity  for  Monsieur  Riviere 
if  ever  he  does  fall  into  my  hands,  not  for  me.  In  a  word 
Josephine,  the  hour  is  come  for  making  you  a  revelation.  I 
am  not  a  child.     I  am  a  woman  I " 

"Ah  I  all  the  worse." 

^  But  not  the  sort  of  woman  you  are — and.  Heaven  be 
thanked  for  both  our  sakes  I  am  not ! " 
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Josephine  opened  her  eyes.  "  She  never  talked  like  this 
to  me  before — ^this  is  your  doing,  Monsieur  Eiviere.  Un- 
happy girl,  what  are  you  then  ? — not  like  me,  who  love  you 

BOlIIII" 

"  No,  my  sister,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  opposite." 

"  My  opposite  1 "  cried  Josephine,  very  ruefully. 

*<I  am  a  devil  I!"  explained  Laure  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  but  with  perfect  gravity  and  conviction,  aiming  at 
Josephine  with  her  fore  finger,  to  point  the  remark.  She 
allowed  just  one  second  for  this  important  statement  to  sink 
into  her  sister's  mind,  then  straightway  set  to  and  gambolled 
in  a  most  elfish  way  round  and  round  her  as  Josephine 
moved  stately  and  thoughtful  across  ihe  grass  to  ihe  chateau. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  what  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation at  breakfast,  and  indeed  all  the  day.  The  young 
ladies,  however,  drew  only  the  broader  outlines  of  their  story ; 
with  a  natural  reserve  they  gave  no  direct  hint  that  they 
thought  Monsieur  Riviere  was  in  love  with  one  of  them. 
They  lefl  their  hearers  to  see  that  or  not  as  might  be. 

The  baroness  on  her  part  was  not  disposed  to  put  love 
ideas  into  her  daughters'  heads ;  she  therefore,  though  too 
shrewd  not  to  suspect  Dan  Cupid's  hand  in  this,  reserved 
her  suspicions,  and  spoke  of  Eiviere's  act  as  anyone  might, 
looking  only  at  its  delicate,  generous,  and  disinterested  side. 

Male  sagacity,  in  the  person  of  St.  Aubin,  prided  itself  on 
its  superior  shrewdness,  held  the  same  language  as  the  others, 
but  smiled  secretly  all  the  time  at  female  credulity. 

Scarce  three  days  had  elapsed,  three  weary  days  to  a 
friend  of  ours,  when  Jacintha,  looking  through  the  kitchen 
window,  saw  the  signal  of  distress  flying  from  a  tree  in  the 
park.  She  slipped  out,  and  there  was  Edouard  Riviere. 
Her  tongue  went  off  with  a  clash  at  the  moment  of  contact 
with  him,  like  a  cymbal.  First,  she  exulted  over  him— 
"  How  had  it  answered  trying  to  draw  the  wool  over  Jacin- 
tha's  eyes,  eh  ?  "  then  she  related  her  own  sagacity,  telling 
him,  as  such  characters  are  apt  to,  half  the  story.    She  sup- 
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pressed  Dard's  share,  for  she  might  want_  a  similar  service 
from  Dard  again — who  knows  ?  But  she  let  him  know  it 
was  she  who  had  set  the  ladies  in  ambush  at  that  time  in  the 
morning. 

At  this  yoimg  Riviere  raised  his  hands,  and  eyed  her  as  a 
moral  alligator.  She  faced  the  examination  with  solid  com- 
posure, lips  parted  in  a  brazen  smile,  and  arms  akimbo. 

''  Oh !  Jacintha,  you  can  stand  there  and  tell  me  this ;  what 
malice  I  all  because  but  of  delicacy,  misplaced  perhajps,  I  did 
not  like  to  tell  you." 

^  So  then  you  don't  see  I  have  been  your  best  friend,  un- 
gratefully as  you  used  me  ?  " 

^  No>  Jadntha,  indeed  I  cannot  see  that — you  have  ruined 
me.    Judge  for  yourself." 

Then  he  told  her  all  that  had  happened  in  the  Pleasance. 
Very  little  of  it  vat  news  to  her.  Still  it  interested  and 
exdted  her  td  bMrHall  told  in  a  piece,  and  from  his  point 
of  view. 

'<  So  you  see,  my  poor  Jadntha,  you  have  got  me  dismissed, 
kindly,  but  oh !  so  Coldly  and  firmly — all  hope  is  now  dead— 
alas!" 

'<Ha!  ha!  hal  hal  hal" 

'^  Jadntha,  do  you  laugh  at  the  extinction  of  my  hopes  ?  " 

*'  Ha !  ha  I  so  she  has  given  you  congi  ^  " 

"  Yes,  and  all  that  remains  for  me " 

^^  Is  not  to  take  it,"  said  Jacintha. 

"  Oh  no ! "  said  Riviere  sadly,  but  firmly ;  "  debarred  her 
love,  let  me  at  least  have  her  respect." 

^  Her  respect  ?  how  can  she  respect  a  man  who  turns  tail 
at  the  first  word?" 

'<  But  that  word  is  hers,  whose  lightest  word  a  true  and 
loyal  lover  is  bound  to  obey  to  his  own  cost  Am  I  not  to 
take  a  lady  at  her  word  ?  " 

'^  Oh !  oh !  little  sot — ^no.  I  must  run  and  make  the  cofiee." 

^^  Malediction  on  the  cofiee !  how  can  you  have  the  heart 
to  thiiJc  of  co£fee  now,  dear  Jacintha  ?    Do,  pray,  explain." 
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*<  What  is  the  use,  if  you  will  go  and  dream  that  a  ladj  is 


a  man 


pv 


"  No,  no  I  I  won't  fancy  any  thing ;  tell  me  about  women, 
then,  if  you  think  you  can  understand  them." 

<'  I  win  then.  Above  all  mortal  things  they  despise  faint- 
hearted men.  They  are  on  the  look-out  for  something 
stronger  than  a  woman.  A  woman  hates  to  have  to  make 
the  advances.  She  likes  to  be  always  retreating,  yet  never 
be  off.  She  is  not  content  to  take  what  she  wants,  and  thank 
God  for  it,  and  that  is  a  man.  She  must  play  with  it  like  a 
cat  with  a  mouse.  She  must  make  difficulties.  The  man  he 
is  to  trample  on  them.  She  made  them  to  no  other  end.  If 
he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  let  them  trample  on  him.  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  him,  for  she  wont  I     Her  two  delights  are,  saying 

*  no '  half  a  dozen  times,  and  saying  *  yes  *  at  last  If  you 
take  her  at  her  word  at  the  first  *  no,'  you  cause  her  six  bitter 
disappointments;   for  then  she  can't  get  to  say  the  other 

*  no's,'  and,  worst  of  all,  she  can't  get  to  say  the  *  yes '  that  she 
was  looking  forward  to,  and  that  was  in  her  heart  all  along. 
Now,  my  young  mistress  is  half  angel  and  half  woman,  so  if 
you  give  her  up  because  she  bids  you,  she  will  only  despise 
you ;  but  if  it  was  my  other  young  lady  or  me,  we  should 
hate  you  as  welL" 

^'  Hate  me  ?  for  selfdenial  and  obedience  ?  " 
"  No  1  Hate  you  for  being  a  fool !  Hate  you  with  a  bitter- 
ness— ^there,  hate  you  as  you  could  not  hate  any  thing." 
"  I  can't  believe  it !     What  horrible  injustice ! " 
"  Justice  I  who  looks  to  us  for  justice  ?    We  are  good 
creatures,  but  we  don't  trouble  our  heads  with  justice ;  it  is  a 
word  yon  shall  never  hear  a  woman  use,  unless  she  happens 
to  be  doing  some  monstrous  injustice  at  that  very  moment ; 
that  is  our  rule  about  justice — so,  there." 

"  Jacintha,  your  views  of  your  sex  are  hard,  and  cynicaL 
Women  are  nobler  and  better  than  men ! " 

"  Ay !  ay  1  you  see  them  a  mile  off.  I  see  them  too  near : 
they  can't  pass  for  rainbows  here." 
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**  Pass  fcr  rainbows — he !  he  !  Speak  for  yourself^  Jacin- 
tha,  and  for  coquettes,  and  for  vulgar  women ;  but  do  not 
blaspheme  those  angelic  natures  with  which  I  was  for  one 
short  moment  in  contact." 

"  Ah  bah !  we  are  all  tarred  with  tjie  same  stick,  angels 
and  all — ^the  angela  that  wear  stays." 

"  I  cannot  think  so.  Besides  you  were  not  there ;  you  did 
not  hear  how  kindly  yet  how  firmly  she  thanked,  yet  bade 
me  adieu." 

*<  I  tell  you,  a  word  in  a  man's  mouth  is  a  thing,  but  in  a 
woman's  it  is  only  a  word."  At  this  point,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning,  she  went  into  a  passion  like  gunpowder  kin- 
dled. *'  Take  your  own  way  I "  she  cried ;  "  this  boy  knows 
more  than  I  do.     So  be  it — let  us  speak  no  more  of  it." 

"  Cruel  Jacintha,  to  quarrel  with  me,  who  have  no  other 
friend.  There — ^I  am  your  pupil ;  for,  after  all,  your  sagac- 
ity is  great.     Advise  me  like  a  sister — ^I  listen." 

^'  Like  a  sister !     Ah,  my  child,  do  not  say  that." 

<* Why  not?    Yes,  do." 

"  No ;  good  advice  is  never  welcome." 

"  It  is  so  seldom  given  kindly." 

"  Oh  I  as  to  that,  I  could  not  speak  unkindly  to  you,  my 
little  cabbage ;  but  I  shall  make  you  unhappy,  and  then  I 
shall  be  unhappy ;  for  you  see,  with  all  our  faults,  we  have 
not  bad  hearts." 

"  Speak,  Jacintha." 

^^  I  am  going  to ;  and  when  I  have  spoken,  I  shall  never 
see  your  pretty  face  again  so  near  to  mine — so  you  see  I  am 
disinterested ;  and — oh  I  how  I  hate  telling  the  truth  I "  cried 
she  with  pious  fervour ;  "  it  always  makes  everybody  mise> 
able." 

"  Jacintha,  remember  what  you  said  in  its  favor  the  first 
time  we  met." 

"  I  cannot  remember  for  my  part,  and  what  signifies  what 
I  said?  Words — ^air !  Well  my  poor  child,  I  will  advise 
you  like  a  mother — ^give  her  up." 
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"  Give  her  up  ?  " 

"  Think  no  more  of  her :  for  there  is  a  thing  in  your  way 
that  is  as  hard  to  get  over  as  all  her  nonsensical  words  would 
be  easy." 

^  Oh  I  what  is  it  ?    You  make  me  tremble." 

'^  It  is  a  man." 

«AhI" 

**  There  is  another  man  in  the  way." 

«  Who  ?— that  vile  old  doctor  ?  " 

**  Oh !  if  it  was  no  worse  than  that.  No !  it  is  a  young 
one.  Oh  !  you  don't  know  him — he  has  not  been  here  for 
years  ;  but  what  of  that,  if  his  image  lies  in  her  heart  ?  And 
it  does.  I  listened  the  other  day,  and  I  heard  something 
that  opened  my  eyes.  I  am  cruel  to  you  my  son — ^forgive 
me!" 

Jacintha  scarcely  dared  look  at*her  feeble-minded  novice 
She  did  not  like  to  see  her  blow  taHi  and  him  stagger  and 
turn  pale  under  it  When  she  did  look,  lo  and  behold !  he 
was  red  instead  of  pale. 

"  What  is  he  ?  "  was  the  question  in  a  stem  voice. 

"He  is  a  soldier." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that :  then  he  will  fight,  and  I'll  kill  him." 

"  Hear  to  that  now ! " 

"  And  you  think  I  wiU  give  in  now  I  resign  her  to  an 
unworthy  rival  ?  " 

"  Who  said  he  was  unworthy  ?  " 

"  I  say  so." 

"  What  makes  you  fancy  that  ?  " 

"  Because  he  never  comes  near  the  place — ^because  he 
neglects  what  none  but  a  villain  could  neglect,  the  greatest 
treasure  in  the  world.  No  I  he  deserves  to  lose  it — and  he 
shall  lose  it.  Thank  you  Jacintha  I  you  show  me  my  folly. 
I  will  not  take  her  conffi  now,  rely  on  it.  No !  no !  if  she 
bade  me  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  please  her,  and  her 
alone,  I  would  do  it,  though  I  had  to  go  through  ^e  and 
water,  and  blood,  and  break  my  heart  doing  it  But  if  she 
-6*  ^ 
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asks  me  to  make  way  for  a  rival,  I  answer — ^never ! — ^never  I 
—never  I " 

«  But  if  she  loves  him  ?  " 

"  A  passing  fancy,  and  the  object  of  it  unworthy :  it  is  my 
duty  to  cure  her  of  a  misplaced  attachment  that  can  never 
make  her  happy,  sweet  angel !  she  will  live  to  thank  me— to 
bless  me  I — ^I  say  whose  side  are  you  on — ^his  or  mine  ?  " 

"  Wretch,  do  you  ask  me  ?  '* 

"  Do  they  walk  in  the  park  ?  " 

"  Half  an  hour  every  day." 

"What  time?" 

«  Uncertain." 

"  And  I  can't  see  into  the  park  for  that  great  infernal  elm 
tree  at  the  comer :  it  just  blocks  up  my  window — if  I  cut  it 
down  some  night  will  you  tell  ?  " 

"  Not  I.  Would  you  reiJly  have  the  forehead  to  cut  down 
one  of  the  Beaurepaire  elms  ? — ^holy  saints  I " 

"  Look  for  it  to-morrow,"  said  he  grimly,  "  and  look  low 
enough  or  you  won't  see  it.  I'll  cut  one  of  your  elms  down 
with  as  little  remorse  as  I  would  half  a  dozen  rivals." 

"  He  is  mad — ^afler  all  I  want  firewood,  and  above  all  I 
want  brushwood  for  my  oven :  for  you  are  to  understand  my 
friend  there  is  some  meal  come  in  from  the  tenants,  and 

nn— — — " 

"That's  right!  think  kitchen!  talk  kitchen!  pray  does 
your  soul  live  in  a  kitchen  as  well  as  your  body  ?  " 

"  Monsieur ! " 

"  Forgive  me,  my  blood  is  on  fire — ^I  take  your  advice  : 
you  shall  never  have  to  spur  me  again.  It  is  dear  you  know 
the  sex  best:  she  shall  tnake  as  many  difficulties  as  she 
pleases.  She  shall  say  "  no  "  twelve  times  instead  of  six  if 
it  amuses  her :  I  will  court  her,  I  will  besiege  her,  I'll  fight 
for  her  against  all  the  soldiers  on  earth,  and  all  the  fiends  in 
you  know  where."     Whirr — ^he  was  away. 

Jacintha  gazed  after  her  pupil  and  firework  with  ardent 
admiration  so  long  as  his  gracefiil  active  figure  wais  m  sight. 
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Then  she  fell  fnto  a  reverie — an  unusual  mood  with  this 
active  personage. 

It  is  not  customary,  in  polite  fiction,  to  go  into  the  reflect- 
ing part  of  a  servant  maid :  let  us  therefore  make  a  point  of 
doing  it,  for  to  be  vulgar  in  the  eyes  of  snobs  and  snobbesses 
is  no  mean  distinction. 

"  Look  there  now  I — Humph — ^they  say  you  should  give 
and  take.  Well,  I  gave  a  ledktn :  and  now  I  have  taken 
one. 

^  From  fourteen  to  fimrscore  a  man  is  a  man,  and  fei  woman 
is  a  woman.  Write  that  in  your  mass  books,  for  it  is  as  true 
as  gospeL  Ah  well  I  school  is  never  over  while  we  are  in 
the  world.  I  thought  I  knew  something  too :  but  I  was  all 
behind.  Now  to  me  a  woman  is  the  shallowest  thing  the 
good  Grod  ever  made.  I  can  plumb  it  with  my  foi-efinger. 
But  to  a  man  they  are  as  deep  as  the  ocean.  And,  no  doubt, 
men  can  read  one  another :  but  they  beat  me.  She  put  up  a 
straw  between  him  and  her,  and  he  fell  back  as  if  it  was 
Groliah's  spear,  that  was  as  thid:  as— what  was  it  as  thick  as  ? 
I  showed  him  an  iron  door  between  them,  and  ha  flies  at  it 
as  if  it  was  a  sheet  of  brown  piaper.  Mothbb  of  Heaysv  I 
MY  pot!  my  pot  I" 

She  fled  wildly. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^  Oh  I  Madame  the  Baroness,  there  is  a  tree  blown  down 
in  the  park." 

<^  Impossible  child !  there  was  no  wind  at  all  last  night" 

"  No  madame,  but  there  was  a  night  or  two  ago." 

Laure  giggled. 

''  Well  mademoiselle,  that  might  loosen  it  I " 

Laure  laughed ;  but  the  baroness  was  grave. 

*^  Let  us  all  go  and  look  at  it,"  said  she  sadly ;  a  tree  was 
an  old  friend  to  her. 

There  lay  the  monster  on  the  earth  that  was  ploughed  and 
harrowed  by  its  hundred  arms  and  thousand  fingers ;  its  giant 
proportions  now  first  revealed  by  the  space  of  earth  it  cov- 
ered, and  the  frightful  gap  its  fall  left  in  the  air  and  the  pros- 
pect. The  doctor  inspected  the  tree  in  detail,  especially  the 
stump,  and  said — "  Humph  ! " 

The  baroness  looked  only  at  the  mass  and  the  ruin. 

"  An  ill  omen  my  children,"  said  she.  "  It  stood  out  the 
storm ;  and  then  one  calm  night  it  fell.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  the  House  of  Beaurepaire." 

"Ah  well,"  said  Jacintha,  in  a  comfortable  tone,  "  now  you 
are  down,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  you.  I  wanted 
some  firewood — ^and  I  wanted  small  wood  terribly." 

The  baroness  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  this  kitchen 
philosophy,  and  moved  away  with  Josephine. 

The  doctor  detained  Laure.  "  Now  it  is  no  use  telling 
your  mother,  to  annoy  her,  but  this  tree  has  been  cut  down." 

"  Impossible  I " 
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"  Fact.  Come  and  look  at  the  stub.  Oh,  I  have  stood 
And  seen  thousands  of  trees  felled — it  is  an  interesting  opera- 
tion ;  comes  next  to  taking  off  a —  hem !  See  how  clean 
three  fourths  of  the  wood  have  come  away.  They  have  had 
the  cunning  to  cut  three  feet  above  the  ground  too ;  but  this 
is  not  Nature's  work — ^it  is  man's.  Laure,  it  wanted  but 
this ;  you  have  an  enemy — a  secret  enemy." 

"Ah ! "  cried  Laure,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  making  her 
hand  into  an  angular  snowball ;  "  oh !  that  I  had  him  here  I 
rd— ah!  ah!" 

This  doughty  threat  ended  in  two  screams,  for  a  young 
gentleman  sprang  from  the  road  over  the  hedge,  and  alighted 
dose  to  them.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and,  blushing  like  a 
rose,  poured  out  a  flood  of  excuses. 

"  Mademoiselle — ^monsieur,  I  saw  that  a  large  tree  had 
fallen,  and  my  curiosity — ^forgive  my  indiscretion  " — and  he 
affected  to  retreat,  but  cast  a  lingering  look  at  the  fallen  tree. 

"Remain,  monsieur,"  said  St.  Aubin,  politely;  "and  as 
your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine,  I  will  even  ask  you  to 
examine  the  stump  and  also  the  tree,  and  tell  me  whether 
my  suspicions  are  correct.  Has  this  tree  fallen  by  accident, 
or  by  the  hand  of  man  ?     Pronounce,'  monsieur." 

Riviere  darted  on  the  stump  with  the  fire  of  curiosity  in 
his  face,  and  examined  it  keenly.  His  deportment  was  not 
bad  comedy. 

He  pronounced:  "This  tree  has  been  cut  down.  See, 
mademoiselle,"  cried  the  young  rogue,  determined  to  bring 
her  into  the  conversation,  "observe  this  cut  here  in  the 
wood  ;  look,  here  are  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw." 

This  brought  Laure  close  to  him,  and  he  gave  a  prolix 
explanation  to  keep  her  there,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
saw  this,  and  whether  she  saw  that ;  so  then  she  was  obliged 
to  speak  to  him.  He  proved  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that 
somebody  had  cut  down  the  elm. 

"  The  rogue ! "  cried  St.  Aubin. 

**  The  wretch  I "  cried  Laure. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

^  Oh  I  Madame  the  Baroness,  there  is  a  tree  blown  down 
in  the  park." 

^^  Impossible  child !  there  was  no  wind  at  all  last  night." 

"  No  madame,  but  there  was  a  night  or  two  ago." 

Laare  giggled. 

"  Well  mademoiselle,  that  might  loosen  it  I " 

Laure  laughed ;  but  the  baroness  was  grave. 

"  Let  us  all  go  and  look  at  it,"  said  she  sadly ;  a  tree  was 
an  old  friend  to  her. 

There  lay  the  monster  on  the  earth  that  was  ploughed  and 
harrowed  by  its  hundred  arms  and  thousand  fingers ;  its  giant 
proportions  now  first  revealed  by  the  space  of  earth  it  cov- 
ered, and  the  frightful  gap  its  fall  left  in  the  air  and  the  pros- 
pect. The  doctor  inspected  the  tree  in  detail,  especially  the 
stump,  and  said — "  Humph ! " 

The  baroness  looked  only  at  the  mass  and  the  ruin. 

"  An  ill  omen  my  children,"  said  she.  "  It  stood  out  the 
storm ;  and  then  one  calm  night  it  fell.  And  so  it  will  be 
with  the  House  of  Beaurepaire." 

"Ah  well,"  said  Jacintha,  in  a  comfortable  tone,  "  now  you 
are  down,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  you.  I  wanted 
some  firewood — ^and  I  wanted  small  wood  terribly." 

The  baroness  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  this  kitchen 
philosophy,  and  moved  away  with  Josephine. 

The  doctor  detained  Laure.  "  Now  it  is  no  use  telling 
your  mother,  to  annoy  her,  but  this  tree  has  been  cut  down." 

"  Impossible  I " 
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"  Fact.  Come  and  look  at  the  stub.  Oh,  I  have  stood 
And  seen  thousands  of  trees  felled — it  is  an  interesting  opera- 
tion ;  comes  next  to  taking  oflf  a —  hem !  See  how  clean 
three  fourths  of  the  wood  have  come  away.  They  have  had 
the  cunning  to  cut  three  feet  above  the  ground  too ;  but  this 
is  not  Nature's  work — ^it  is  man's.  Laure,  it  wanted  but 
this ;  you  have  an  enemy — a  secret  enemy." 

^'Ah ! "  cried  Laure,  with  flashing  eyes,  and  making  her 
hand  into  an  angular  snowball ;  ^<  oh  I  that  I  had  him  here  I 
rd— ah!  ah!" 

This  doughty  threat  ended  in  two  screams,  for  a  young 
gentleman  sprang  from  the  road  over  the  hedge,  and  alighted 
dose  to  them.  He  took  ofif  his  hat,  and,  blushing  like  a 
rose,  poured  out  a  flood  of  excuses. 

"  Mademoiselle — ^monsieur,  I  saw  that  a  large  tree  had 
fallen,  and  my  curiosity — ^forgive  my  indiscretion  " — and  he 
afffected  to  retreat,  but  cast  a  lingering  look  at  the  fallen  tree. 

"Remain,  monsieur,"  said  St.  Aubin,  politely;  "and  as 
your  eyes  ai'e  younger  than  mine,  I  will  even  ask  you  to 
examine  the  stump  and  also  the  tree,  and  tell  me  whether 
my  suspicions  are  correct.  Has  this  tree  fallen  by  accident, 
or  by  the  hand  of  man  ?     Pronounce,' monsieur." 

Riviere  darted  on  the  stump  with  the  fire  of  curiosity  in 
his  face,  and  examined  it  keenly.  His  deportment  was  not 
bad  comedy. 

He  pronounced:  "This  tree  has  been  cut  down.  See, 
mademoiselle,"  cried  the  young  rogue,  determined  to  bring 
her  into  the  conversation,  "observe  this  cut  here  in  the 
wood  ;  look,  here  are  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  a  saw." 

This  brought  Laure  close  to  him,  and  he  gave  a  prolix 
explanation  to  keep  her  there,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
saw  this,  and  whether  she  saw  that ;  so  then  she  was  obliged 
to  speak  to  him.  He  proved  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that 
somebody  had  cut  down  the  elm. 

"  The  rogue ! "  cried  St.  Aubin. 

**  The  wretch ! "  cried  Laure. 
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Biviere  looked  down,  and  resuined  his  inspection  of  the 
■tump. 

**  Oh  that  I  had  him  I "  cried  Laure,  still  at  fever  heat 

<<  I  wish  jou  had,  mademoiselle/'  said  Edouard,  with  a 
droll  look.  Then,  with  an  air  of  imposing  gravity,  "  Mon- 
sieur," says  he,  ^^  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  the  government 
#  in  this  district,  as  you  may  perhaps  be  aware." 

St  Aubin  looked  to  Laure  for  explanation. 

She  would  not  give  any,  because,  by  revealing  the  young 
man's  name  she  would  have  enabled  St  Aubin  to  put  the 
purse  and  this  jump  over  the  hedge  together.  She  coloured 
at  the  bare  thought,  biit  said  nothing. 

Riviere  went  on. 

'<  K  you  really  suspect  this  has  been  done  out  of  malice,  I 
will  set  an  inquiry  on  foot" 

"  You  are  very  good,  monsieur.  It  certainly  is  a  myste- 
rious aflSdr." 

<<  In  short,  give  yourself  no  further  anxiety  about  it,  sir. 
I  take  it  into  my  hands — ^in  doing  so,  I  merely  discbarge  my 
duty;  need  I  add,  mademoiselle,  that  duty  is  for  once  a 
pleasure.  If  any  of  the  neighbours  is  the  culprit,  it  will 
transpire ;  if  not,  still  the  present  government  ii,  I  assure 
you,  sir,  a  Briareus,  and  one  of  its  hands  will  fidl  sooner 
or  later  on  him  who  has  dared  to  annoy  you,  mademoiselle." 

As  a  comment  on  these  words  of  weight,  he  drew  out  Ms 
pocket-book  with  such  an  air :  made  a  minute  or  two,  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket 

•*  Monsieur,  mademoiselle,  receive  once  more  my  excuses 
for  my  indiscreet  curiosity,  which  I  shall  never  cease  to 
regret,  unless  it  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  what  you 
have  at  heart"     And  he  bowed  himself  away. 

"A  charming  young  man,  my  dear." 

"  What,  that  little  buck— do  you  see  charms  in  him  ?— • 
where  ?  " 

<*  Buck  ?  a  young  Apollo,  beaming  with  goodness  as  well 
as  intelligence." 
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«  Oh !  oh  !  oh  !  doctor." 

**!  have  not  seen  such  a  face  for  ever  so  long,**  cried  the 
doctor,  getting  angry. 

"  I  don't  desire  to  see  such  another  for  ever  so  long." 

*^  Confess,  at  least,  that  his  manners  are  singularly  grace- 
ful." 

"  Bepuhlican  ease,  doctor — admire  it — ^those  who  canJ* 

*^  It  was  the  respectful  ease  of  a  joung  person  not  desirous 
to  attract  attention  to  his  own  grace,  but  simplj  to  be  polite." 

*  Now  I  thought  his  flying  over  our  hedge,  and  taking 
our  afi^urs  on  him  and  his  little  pocket-book,  a  great  piece  of 
eflfrontery." 

*^  If  it  had  not  been  done  with  equal  modesty  and  defer- 
ence," replied  St.  Aubin — *^  but  the  poor  boy  is  a  Republican. 
So  you  cannot  be  just.  Oh  politics  !  politics ! — You  madden 
the  brain — ^you  bandage  the  judgment — ^you  corrupt  the  heart 
— ^let  us  see  whethet  they  have  blinded  your  very  eyes. 
Come,  did  you  notice  his  colour — ^roses  and  lilies  side  by 
side  ?     Come,  now."  i 

"A  boy's  complexion,  staring  red  and  white  I — ^Yes." 

"And  his  eyes  full  of  souL" 

"  Yes,  he  had  wildish  eyes.  If  you  want  to  be  stared  out 
of  countenance,  send  for  Monsieur  Biv — ^hum — ^what  did  he 
say  his  name  was  ?  " 

"I  forget  A  figure  like  Antinous,  with  aU  Diana's 
boonding  grace." 

*^OhI  he  can  jump  high  enough  to  frighten  one:  en- 
<^haiiting  quality." 

"  Well,  mademoiselle,  I  shall  not  subject  him  to  further 
satire  by  piainng  him.  He  serves  France  and  not  the 
Bourbons ;  and  is  therefore  a  monster,  ugly  and  even  old. 
Let  us  speak  of  more  important  matta:^." 

**  If  you  please,"  said  Laure,  drily.    And  they  did. 

And  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  themes  was  that  Laure 
became  distracted,  and  listened  badly ;  and  every  now  and 
then  she  slipped  bad^  to  the  abandoned  subject,  aisd  madft  «^ 
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number  of  half  concessions,  one  at  a  time,  in  favour  of  the 
young  Republican's  looks,  manners,  and  conduct — all  to 
please  the  doctor.  So  that  at  last  she  and  St  Aubin  were 
not  so  very  very  far  apart  in  their  estimate  of  the  youth. 
Arrived  at  the  park  gate  leading  into  the  Pleasance,  she 
turned  suddenly  round,  beamed  and  blushed  all  over  with 
pleasure,  and  put  her  arms  round  the  puzzled  doctor's  neck 
and  kissed  him ;  then  scudded  ofif  like  a  rabbit  after  her  lis- 
ter who  was  on  the  south  terrace. 

"  Dard,  I've  a  little  job  for  you,"  cried  JacLntha,  cheerily. 

"Ughl  ohi  have  you?" 

<^  You  must  put  up  the  grindstone.  Stop !  don't  go  off — 
that  is  not  all.  Put  a  handle  in  it,  and  then  sharpen  the 
great  axe — ^the  hatchet  is  not  a  bit  of  use." 

"Any  more  ?  " 

"Yes;  tomorrow  you  must  go  into  the  park  with  your 
wheelbarrow,  and  cut  me  billet  wood  for  up  stairs  and  small 
wood  for  my  oven." 

The  much-enduring  man  set  about  this  new  job. 

The  demoiselles  De  Beaurepaire  coming  out  into  the  park 
for  their  afternoon  walk,  saw  a  figure  hacking  away  at  the 
fallen  tree.  They  went  towards  it  near  enough  to  recognize 
Dard :  then  they  turned  and  took  their  usual  walk.  They 
made  sure  Jacintha  had  ordered  him  to  do  it 

They  had  not  been  in  the  park  a  minute  before  a  telescope 
was  levelled  from  a  window  at  them,  and  the  next  moment 
M.  Edouard  was  running  up  the  road  to  Beaurepaire. 

Now  as  he  came  near  the  fallen  tree  he  heard  loud  cries 
for  help,  followed  by  groans  of  pain.  He  bounded  over  the 
hedge,  and  there  was  Dard  hanging  over  his  axe  faint  and 
moaning. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? — ^what  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Ed- 
ouard running  to  him. 

"  Oh  I  oh !— cut  my  foot" 

Edouard  looked,  and  turned  sick,  for  there  was  a  gash 
tight  through  Dard's  shoe,  and  the  blood  welling  up  through 
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it  But,  recovering  himself  hj  an  eflfort  of  the  will,  he  cried 
out — 

^  Ck)urage,  my  lad  I  don't  give  in — thank  Heaven  there'd 
no  artery  Uiere.  Oh,  dear,  it  is  a  terrible  cut  I  Let  us  get 
you  home,  that  is  the  first  thing !     Can  you  walk?  " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no  I  nor  stand  either  without  help." 

Edouard  flew  to  the  wheelbarrow,  and  reversing  it  spun  a 
lot  of  billet  out 

<^  Ye  must  not  do  that,*'  said  Dard,  with  all  the  energy 
he  was  capable  of  in  his  present  condition — ^  why  that  is 
Jacintha's  wood." 

"  To  the  devil  with  Jacintha  and  her  wood  too ! "  cried 
Edouard,  "  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a  faggot  Come  Dard, 
I  shall  wheel  you  home  :  it  is  only  just  across  the  park." 

With  some  difficulty  he  lifted  him  into  the  barrow. 

"Ah  I  how  lucky,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  got  my  shooting 
jacket  on,  so  here's  my  brandy  flask  :  take  a  suck  at  it  old 
fellow — and  courage ! " 

Dard  stretched  out  his  hand  with  sudden  animation  for  the 
flask,  and  it  was  soon  glued  to  his  lips. 

Now  the  ladies,  as  they  walked,  saw  a  man  wheeling  a 
barrow  across  the  park,  and  took  no  particular  notice :  but, 
as  Riviere  was  making  for  the  same  point,  presently  the 
barrow  came  near  enough  for  them  to  see  a  man's  head  and 
arms  in  it     Laure  was  the  first  to  notice  this. 

"  Look  I  look  I "  said  she,  "  if  he  is  not  wheeling  Dard  in 
the  barrow  now." 

"Who?" 

"  Do  you  ask  who  ?    Who  provides  all  our  amusement  ?  ** 

"  Laure,  I  do  not  like  this.  I  am  afraid  there  is  some^ 
thing  wrong:  Consider,  Monsieur  Riviere  would  not  wheel 
Dard  all  across  the  park  for  amusement" 

"  Oh  I  let  us  run  and  see,"  cried  Laure. 

Now  Riviere  did  not  intend  them  to  see ;  he  had  calcu- 
lated on  getting  to  the  comer  a  considerable  time  before  the 
promenaders.     But  they  hastened  their  speed,  and  de£<^9c\ft^ 
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hiB  intention.  He  had  taken  his  coat  off  too,  and  made  a 
great  effort  to  beat  them. 

"  Dard,"  said  he,  «  now  here  are  the  young  ladies,  what  a 
pity — put  my  coat  over  your  foot,  that  is  a  good  fellow." 

"What  for?"  said  Dard,  sulkily:  «No!  let  them  see 
what  they  have  done  with  their  little  odd  jobs :  this  is  my 
last  for  one  while.    I  shan't  go  on  two  legs  again  this  year." 

The  ladies  came  up  with  them. 

"  Oh,  monsieur,**  said  Josephine,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

<<  We  have  met  with  a  little  accident  mademoiselle,  that  is 
all.  Dard  has  hurt  his  foot — ^nothing  to  speak  of,  but  I 
thought  he  would  be  best  at  home." 

Laure  raised  the  coat  which  Biviere  in  spite  of  Dard  had 
flung  over  his  foot,  and  removed  it 

"  Oh,  he  is  bleeding !  Dard  is  bleeding !  Oh,  my  poor 
Dard.     Oh  I  oh !  oh  I " 

"Hush!  Laure!  Laure!" 

"No!  don't  put  him  out  of  heart  mademoiselle.  Take 
another  pull  at  the  flask  Dard.  If  you  please  ladies,  I  must 
have  him  home  without  delay." 

"  Oh  yes,  but  I  want  him  to  have  a  surgeon,"  cried  Jose- 
phine. "Ah !  why  are  we  so  poor,  and  no  horses  nor  people 
to  send  off  as  we  used  to  have  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle,  have  no  fears.  Dard  shall  have  the  best 
surgeon  in  the  district  by  his  side  in  less  than  an  hour :  the 
town  is  but  two  short  leagues  off." 

"  Have  you  a  horse  then  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  am  as  good  a  runner  as  any  for  miles  round, 
m  run  it  out  in  half  an  hour  or  die  at  it,  and  Fll  send  the 
surgeon  up  full  gallop." 

"Ah !  Heaven  bless  you  monsieur,  you  have  a  good  heart," 
cried  Josephine. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Heaven  bless  him,"  cried  Laure. 

He  was  already  gone :  but  these  sweet  words  rang  in  his 
ears  and  ran  warm  round  and  round  his  heart,  as  he  straight- 
ened his  arms  and  his  hsxk  to  the  work.     When  thev  had 
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gone  about  a  hundred  yards  a  single  snivel  went  off  in  the 
wheelbarrow.* 

Five  minutes  after,  Dard  was  at  home  in  charge  of  his 
grandmother,  his  shoe  off,  his  foot  in  a  wet  linen  doth  ;  and 
the  statesman,  his  coat  tied  round  the  neck,  squared  his 
shoulders  and  ran  the  two  short  leagues  out.  He  ran  them 
in  thirty-five  minutes,  found  the  surgeon  at  home,  told  the 
case,  pooh  poohed  that  worthy's  promise  to  go  to  the  patient 
presently,  darted  into  his  stable,  saddled  the  horse,  brought 
him  round,  saw  the  surgeon  into  the  saddle,  started  him, 
dined  at  the  restaurateur's,  strolled  back,  and  was  in  time  to 
get  a  good  look  at  the  Chateau  of  Beaurepaire  before  the 
sun  set  on  it 

*  I  beg  the  polite  writer's  pardon,  first  for  wheeling  it  on  to  the 
st  aD,  seoondlj,  for  not  calling  it  a  monotroch. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Jacintha  came  into  Dard's  cottage  that  evening. 

''  So  you  have  been  and  done  it  mj  man,"  cried  she  cheer- 
fully and  rather  roughly ;  then  sat  down  and  rocked  herself, 
with  her  apron  over  her  head. 

She  explained  this  anomalous  proceeding  to  his  grand- 
mother privately. 

"  I  thought  I  would  keep  his  heart  up  any  way ;  but  you 
see  I  was  not  fit" 

Calmer,  she  comforted  Dard,  and  ended  by  cross  question- 
ing him.  The  young  ladies  had  told  her  what  they  had 
seen,  and  though  Dard  was  too  wrapped  up  in  himself  to 
dwell  with  any  gusto  upon  Edouard's  zeal  and  humanity,  still, 
as  far  as  facts  went,  he  confirmed  the  ladies'  comments. 

Jacintha's  heart  yearned  towards  the  young  man.  She  was 
in  the  town  next  day  making  a  purchase  or  two,  so  she  called 
on  him. 

^'  I  thought  I  would  just  step  in  to  put  a  question  to  you. 
Would  you  like  to  get  a  word  with  her  alone  ?  " 

"Oh  Jacmtha!" 

"  Hush  I  don't  shout  like  that ;  why  you  may  be  sure  she 
is  alone  sometimes,  though  not  very  often.  They  love  one 
another  so,  those  two." 

Jacintha  then  developed  her  plan. 

As  the  clout  was  his  signal,  so  she  must  have  a  signal  to 
show  when  she  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  that  signal  should 
be  a  sheet,  which  she  would  hang  over  the  battlement  of 
Beaurepaire  Chateau. 
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"  So  when  you  see  a  white  sheet,  you  come  to  me — ^the 
quicker  the  better." 

"  You  dear  girl." 

"  Oh  I  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  now.  You  know  what  1 
mean.  I  won't  speak  about  it.  Words  in  a  woman's  mouth— 
I  told  you  what  they  are.  No,  I  won't  end  in  steam,  like 
boiling  water  does.  I  won't  «ay,  I'll  show  you  what  you  have 
done  my  angel." 

Her  eyes  told  him  all  the  same. 

"  Where  is  my  clout  ?  You  never  left  it  out  there  on  the 
tree,  did  you  ?  "  and  she  looked  solemn. 

^'Jacintha!  on  my  knees  I  demand  pardon  for  my  fatal 
heedlessness." 

Jacintha  put  her  hand  under  her  apron  and  pulled  out  the 
clout. 

"  There,"  said  she,  and  threw  it  him.  "  Now  suppose  you 
had  wanted  to  speak  to  me — ^ah  well,  we  can't  have  all.  You 
have  a  good  heart,  but  no  head." 

Dard's  grandmother  had  a  little  house,  a  little  land,  a 
little  money,  and  a  little  cow.  She  could  just  keep  Dard  and 
herself,  and  her  resources  enabled  Dard  to  do  so  many  little 
odd  jobs  for  love,  yet  keep  his  favourite  organ  tolerably  filled. 

"  Go  to  bed  my  little  son,  since  you  are  hashed,"  said  DarH's 
grandmother. 

"  Bed  be  hanged,"  cried  he.  «  What  good  is  bed  ?  That's 
another  silly  old  custom  wants  doing  away  with.  It  weakens 
you — ^it  turns  you  into  train  oil — ^it  is  the  doctor's  friend,  and 
the  patient's  enemy.  Many  a  one  shuts  up  through  taking 
to  bed,  that  could  have  got  through  his  trouble,  if  he  had 
kept  his  feet  like  a  man.  If  I  was  dying  I  would  not  go  to 
bed  till  i  went  to  the  bed  with  a  spade  in  it.  No  I  sit  up  like 
Julius  Caesar,  and  die  as  you  lived,  in  your  clothes :  don't 
strip  yourself:  let  the  old  women  strip  you — ^that  is  their  de- 
light laying  out  a  chap :  that  is  the  time  they  brighten  up, 
the  old  sorceresses."     He  concluded  this  ^iable  rhapsody. 
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the  latter  part  of  which  was  levelled  at  a  lugubrious  weak- 
ness of  his  grandmother^s  for  the  superfluous  embellishment 
of  the  dead,  by  telling  her  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  tied  by 
the  foot  like  an  ass,  without  settling  down  on  his  back  like  a 
cast  sheep.  ^  Give  me  the  ^nnchair.  Ill  sit  in  it,  and  if  I 
have  any  friends  they  will  show  it  now :  they  will  come  and 
tell  me  what  is  going  on  in  the  village,  for  I  can't  get  out  to 
see  it  and  hear  it,  they  must  know  that" 

Seated  in  state  in  his  granny's  easy  chair,  the  loss  of  which 
after  thirty  years'  use  made  her  miserable,  she  couldn't  tell 
why,  le  Sieur  Dard  awaited  his  friends. 

His  friends  did  not  come. 

The  rain  did,  and  poured  all  the  afternoon.  Night  came, 
and  solitude.    Dard  boiled  over  with  bitterness. 

"  They  are  then  a  lot  of  pigs ;  all  those  fellows  I  haVe 
drank  with  at  Bigot's  and  Simmet's.  Down  with  all  fair 
weather  friends  1 1 " 

The  next  day  the  sun  shone,  the  air  was  clear,  and  the  sky 
blue. 

"  Ah  I  let  us  see  now,"  cried  Dard. 

Alas  I  no  fellow-drinkers,  no  fellow-smokers  came  to  con- 
sole their  hurt  fellow.  And  Dard,  who  had  boiled  with  anger 
yesterday  was  now  sad  and  despondent 

"  Down  with  egoists,"  he  groaned. 

However,  about  three  in  the  afternoon  came  a  tap  at  the 
door. 

«Ah!  at  last,"  cried  Dard:  "come  in!" 

The  door  was  slowly  opened  and  two  lovely  fiuses  iqppeared 
at  the  threshold.  The  Demdselles  De  Beaurepaire  wore  a 
tender  look  of  interest  and  pity  when  they  caught  sight  of 
Dard,  and  on  the  old  woman  curtseying  to  them  they  curt- 
seyed to  her  and  Dard.  But  when  Dard  put  his  arms  on  the 
chair  to  rise  and  salute  them,  Laure  put  up  her  finger  and 
peremptorily  forbade  him.  The  next  moment  they  were 
close  to  him,  one  a  little  to  jiis  right,  the  other  t6  his  left,  and 
two  pair  of  sappMre  eyes  mih  ft»j|iJ4,>W!tPg  rf  sympathy 
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playing  down  incessantly  upon  him.  How  was  he  ?  How 
had  he  slept ?  Was  he  in  pain ?  Was  he  in  much  pain?  tell 
the  truth  now.  Was  there  anything  to  eat  or  drink  he  could 
fancy  ?  Jacintha  should  make  it  and  bring  it,  if  it  was  within 
their  means. 

A  prince  could  not  have  had  more  solicitous  attendants ; 
nor  a  fairy  king  lovelier  and  less  earthly  ones. 

He  looked  in  heavy  amazement  from  one  to  the  other. 
Laure  laughed  at  him,  then  Josephine  smiled.  Laure  benf^ 
and  was  by  some  supple  process  on  one  knee,  taking  the 
measure  of  the  wounded  foot.  When  she  first  approached 
it  he  winced:  but  the  next  moment  he  smiled.  He  had 
never  been  touched  like  this — ^it  was  contact  and  no  contact 
— she  treated  his  foot  as  the  zephyr  the  violets — she  handled 
it  as  if  it  had  been  some  sacred  thing.  By  the  help  of  his 
eye  he  could  just  know  she  was  touching  him. 

^  There  monsieur,  you  are  measured  for  a  list  shoe." 
"And  I  will  make  it  for  you  Dard,"  said  Josephine. 
"  Don't  you  believe  her  Dard :  I  shall  make  it :  she  is  in- 
dolent** 

"  We  will  both  make  it  then,"  said  Josephine. 
Dard  grinned  an  uncertain  grin. 

At  the  door  they  turned  and  sfent  back  each  a  smile  brim- 
ful of  comfort,  promise,  and  kindness,  to  stay  with  him  till 
next  visit. 
'  Dard  scratched  his  head. 

Bard  pondered  half  an  hour  in  silence  thus,  or  there- 
abouts; 
The  old  woman  had  been  to  milk  the  cow. 
She  now  came  into  the  kitchen. 
Dard  sang  oUt  lustily  to  her — *^  Granny  I'm  better.  Keep^ 
your  heart  up  old  lady :  we  shan't  die  this  bout    I  am  good 
for  a  few  more  little  odd  jobs,"  said  he,  with  a  sudden  tinc- 
ture of  bitterness. 

Presently  in  came  Jacmtha  with  a  basket  crying,  "  I  have 
not  a  minute  to  stay  now :  Dard,  my  young  ladies  have  sent 
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you  two  bottles  of  old  Burgundy — ^you  won't  like  that — and 
here  is  a  loaf  I  have  just  made.  And  now  I  must  go : "  and 
she  stayed  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  him,  and  cheered 
him  mightily. 

At  dusk  Riviere  rode  by — ^fastened  his  horse  up  and  came 
bustling  in. 

"How  do  we  get  on  dame ? " 

"  Pretty  well  monsieur.  He  was  very  dull  at  first,  but 
now  he  is  brightened  up  a  bit  poor  thing.  All  the  great 
folks  come  here  to  see  him — ^the  Demoiselles  de  Beaurepaire 
and  all." 

"  Ah  I  that  is  like  them." 

"  Oh  I  as  to  that,  my  little  son  is  respected  far  and  wide," 
said  the  old  lady  inflating  herself;  and  as  gratitude  cannot 
live  an  instant  with  conceit  she  went  on  to  say,  "  and  after 
all  it  is  the  least  they  can  do,  for  he  has  been  a  good  friend 
to  them,  and  never  seen  the  colour  of  their  money.  Also  I 
behold  him  hashed  in  their  service — ^a  wounded  foot — that 
is  all  ever  he  took  out  of  Beaurepaire." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  cried  Dard  brutally ;  "  if  I  don't 
complain,  what  right  have  you  ?  "  He  added  doggedly,  but 
rather  gently,  "  the  axe  was  in  my  hand,  not  in  theirs — ^let 
us  be  just  before  all  things.* 

The  statesman  sat  at  breakfast,  eating  roasted  kidneys 
with  a  little  melted  butter  and  parsley  under  them,  and  drink- 
ing a  tumber  of  old  Medoc  slightly  diluted — a  modest  repast 
becoming  his  age,  and  the  state  of  his  afiections.  On  his 
writing  table  lay  waiting  for  him  a  battle  array  of  stubborn 
figures.  He  looked  at  them  over  his  tumbler.  "Ah!" 
thought  he,  "today  I  must  be  all  the  state's.  Even  you 
must  not  keep  me  from  those  dry  calculations  oh  !  well  be- 
loved chateau  of  Beau-re-pai ah!  my  telescope — ^itis! 

—it  is."  [^£!xit  statesman. 

The  white  fiag  was  waving  from  the  battlements. 

When  he  got  half  way  to  Beaurepaire,  he  found  to  his 
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horror  he  had  forgotten  that  wretched  clout  However  he 
would  not  go  back :  he  trusted  to  Jacintha's  intelligence.  It 
did  not  deceiyef  him.     He  found  her  waiting  for  him. 

^  She  is  gone  alone  to  Dard's  house.  The  other  will  be 
after  her  soon— forward !  I  " 

He  flew ;  he  knocked  with  beating  heart  at  Dard's  door. 
At  another  time  he  should  have  knocked  and  opened  without 
further  invitation. 

''  Gome  in,"  cried  Dard's  stentorian  voice.  He  entered, 
and  there,  seated  on  a  chair,  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  was — 
Mademoiselle  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire. 

Riviere  stared — stupified,  mystified. 

The  young  lady  rose  with  a  smile,  curtseyed,  and  reseated 
herself.  She  was  as  self  possessed  as  he  was  flurried  and 
puzzled  what  to  say  or  do.  He  recovered  himself  a  little, 
inquired  with  wonderful  solicitude  Dard's  present  symptoms, 
and  suddenly  remembering  the  other  lady  was  expected,  he 
said — ^^  I  leave  you  in  good  hands ;  angel  visitors  are  best 
enjoyed  alone,"  and  retired  slowly,  with  a  deep  obeisance. 
Once  outside  the  door,  dignity  vanished  in  alacrity ;  he  flew 
off  into  the  park,  and  ran  as  hard  as  he  could  towards  the 
chateau.  He  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  little  gate,  when 
sure  enough  Laure  emerged.  They  met ;  his  heart  beating 
violently. 

**AhI  mademoiselle! " 

^Ah!  it  is  Monsieur  Riviere,  I  declare,"  said  Laure 
coolly,  all  over  blushes  though. 

^'  Yes  mademoiselle,  and  I  am  so  out  of  breath.  I  am  sent 
for  you.  Mademoiselle  Josephine  awaits  you  at  Dard's 
house." 

"She  sent  you  for  me?"  inquired  Laure  arching  her 
brows. 

"  Not  positively  Mademoiselle  Laure." 

"  How  pat  he  has  our  names  too ! " 

"  But  I  could  see  I  should  please  her  by  coming  for  you ; 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  bull  or  so  about," 
7 
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"A  bull  or  two;  don't  talk  in  that  recklesa  way  monsieur 
She  has  done  well  to  send  you ;  let  us  make  haste." 

"  But  I  am  a  little  out  of  breath." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that  I    I  abhor  bulls." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,  we  are  not  come  to  them  yet,  and 
the  faster  we  go  now  the  sooner  we  shall." 

<'  Yes ;  but  I  always  like  to  get  a  disagreeable  thing  over 
ns  soon  as  possible,"  said  Laure  slily. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Edouard  mournfully,  "  in  that  case  lot  us 
make  haste." 

After  a  little  spurt,  mademoiselle  relaxed  the  pace  of  her 
own  accord,  and  even  went  slower  than  before.  There  was 
an  awkward  silence.  Edouard  eyed  the  park  boundary,  and 
thought — **  Now  what  I  have  to  say  I  must  say  before  we 
get  to  you ; "  and  being  thus  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action,  he  turned  to  lead. 

Laure  eyed  him  from  under  her  long  lashes,  and  the 
ground,  alternately. 

At  last  he  began  to  colour  and  flutter.  She  saw  some* 
thing  was  coming,  and  all  the  woman  donned  defensiv^^ 
armour. 

"  M^moiselle." 

"  Monsieur." 

"  Is  it  quite  decided  that  your  family  refuse  my  acquaint- 
ance, my  services,  which  I  still — ^forgive  me — ^press  on  you  ? 
Ah  !  Mademoiselle  Laure,  am  I  never  to  have  the  happiness 
of —of— even  speaking  to  you  ?  " 

"  It  appears  so,"  said  Laure  drily. 

^  Have  you  then  decided  against  me  too  ?  That  happy 
day  it  was  only  mademoiselle  who  crushed  my  hopes." 

"I?"  asked  Laure;  "what  have  I  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  not  Mademoi- 
selle Josephine,  but  you  I What  am  I  saying  ?   but, 

alas  !  you  understand  too  well." 

"  No,  monsieur,"  said  Laure  with  a  puzzled  air,  "  I  do  not 
miderstand.     Not  one  word  of  all  you  are  saying  do  I  com- 
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prehend.  I  am  sure  it  is  Josephine  and  not  me  ;  for  I  am 
only  a  child." 

**Tou  a  child — an  angel  like  you  ?" 

"Ask  any  of  them,"  said  she,  pouting;  "  they  will  tell  you 
I  am  a  child ;  and  it  is  to  that  I  owe  this  conversation,  no 
doubt ;  if  you  did  not  look  on  me  as  a  child,  you  would  not 
dare  take  this  liberty  with  me,'*  said  the  young  cat,  scratch- 
ing without  a  moment's  notice. 

**Ah,  mademoiselle,  do  not  be  angry.    I  was  wrong." 

"  Oh !  never  mind.  Children  are  little  creatures  without 
reserve,  and  treated  accordingly,  and  to  notice  them  is  to 
honour  them." 

"Adieu  then,  mademoiselle.  Try  to  believe  no  one  respects 
you  more  than  I  do." 

"  Yes,  let  us  part,  for  there  is  Dard's  house ;  and  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  Josephine  never  sent  you." 

**  I  confess  it." 

"  There,  he  confesses  it.  I  thought  so  all  along  1 1  What 
a  dupe  I  have  been  1 1 " 

"  I  will  offend  no  more,"  said  Riviere  humbly. 

«  We  shall  see." 

"Adieu,  mademoiselle.  God  bless  you  !  May  you  find 
fiiends  as  sincere  as  I  am,  and  more  to  your  taste  I " 

"  Heaven  hear  your  prayers  I "  replied  the  malicious  thing, 
casting  up  her  eyes  with  a  mock  tragic  air. 

Edouard  sighed;  a  chiU  conviction  that  she  was  both 
heartless  and  empty  fell  on  him.  He  turned  away  without 
another  word.  She  called  to  him  with  a  sudden  airy  cheer- 
fulness that  made  him  start 

"  Stay,  monsieur,  I  forgot — I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

He  returned,  all  curiosity. 

"And  a  favour  to  ask  you." 

"Ah.     Speak,  mademoiselle  !  " 

"  You  have  made  a  conquest." 

"  I  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  you,  mademoiselle." 

"  Oh !  it  is  not  a  lady,"  said  little  Malice. 
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•*Ah  I  then  it  is  possible,"  was  the  bitter  reply. 

"Something  better — ^less  terrestrial,  you  know — ^it  is  a 
savant.  You  jumped,  you  spoke,  you  conquered  Doctor  St 
Aubin,  that  day.     What  do  you  think  he  says  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea.** 

"  He  says  you  are  handsome,"  (opening  her  eyes  to  the 
full  height  of  astonishment)  "  He  says  you  are  graceful ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  bad  jump,  I  have  been  lookiQg 
at  it  since ;  and  ph !  Monsieur  Riviere,  he  says  you  are 
modestlllllll" 

"  Did  he  say  all  this  before  you  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  Heaven  reward  him  I  " 

"  You  agree  with  me  that  it  was  odd  he  should  have  ven^ 
lured  on  these  statements  before  me ;  but  these  savants  can 
face  any  amount  of  contradiction." 

"  You  did  me  the  honour  to  contradict  all  this  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  faiL" 

"  Thank  you,  mademoiselle." 
,  "  That  is  right,  be  unjust  No,  monsieur ;  to  detract  from 
undeniable  merit  was  not  my  real  object ;  but  not  being  quite 
such  a  child  as  some  people  think,  I  contradicted  him,  in 
order  to — to — confirm  him  in  those  good  sentiments  ;  and  I 
succeeded ;  the  proof  is  that  the  doctor  desires  your  acquaint- 
ance, monsieur ;  and  now  I  come  to  the  fevour  I  have  to  ask 
you." 

"Ah,  yes — ^the  favour." 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  bestow  your  acquaintance  on  Monsieur 
St  Aubin,"  said  Laure,  her  manner  changing  from  sauciness 
to  the  timidity  of  a  person  asking  a  favour.  "  He  will  not 
discredit  my  recommendation.  Above  all,  he  will  not  make 
difficulties,  as  we  ladies  do,  for  he  is  really  worth  knowing. 
In  short,  believe  me,  it  will  be  an  excellent  acquaintance  for 

you and  for  him,"  added  she  with  all  the  grace  of  the 

De  Beaurepaires.     "  What  say  you,  monsieur  ?  " 

Riviere  was  mortified  to  the  heart's  core.     "  She  refuses 
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to  know  me  herself/'  thought  he,  **  but  she  will  use  my  love 
to  miake  me  amuse  that  old  man."  His  heart  swelled  against 
her  injustice  and  ingratitude,  and  his  crushed  yanitj  turned 
to  strychnine, 

^  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  bitterly  and  doggedly,  but  sadly, 
*^  were  I  so  happy  as  to  have  your  esteem,  my  heart  would 
overflow,  not  only  on  the  doctor,  but  on  every  honest  person 
around.  But  if  I  must  not  have  the  acquaintance  I  value 
more  than  life,  sufifer  me  to  be  alone  in  the  world,  and  never 
to  say  a  word  either  to  Doctor  St  Aubin,  or  to  any  human 
creature  if  I  can  help  it" 

The  imperious  young  beauty  drew  herself  up. 

^  S6  be  it,  monsieur ;  you  teach  me  how  a  child  should  be 
answered  that  forgets  herself,  and  asks — Dieul — asks  a 
fistvour  of  a  stranger — ^a  perfect  stranger,"  added  she  with  a 
world  of  small  ill-nature. 

Could  one  of  the  dog  days  change  to  mid-winter  in  a 
second,  it  would  hardly  seem  so  cold  and  cross  as  Laure  de 
Beaurepaire  turned  from  the  smiling  saucy  &iry  of  the  mo« 
ment  before. 

Edouard  felt  a  portcullis  of  ice  come  down  between  her 
and  him. 

She  curtseyed  and  glided  away.  He  bowed  and  stood 
frozen  to  the  spot 

He  felt  so  lonely  and  so  bitter,  he  must  go  to  Jacintha  for 
something  to  lean  on  and  scold. 

He  put  his  handkerchief  up  in  the  tree,  and  out  came 
Jacintha,  curious. 

«  You  left  the  dout  at  home,  I  betr— what  a  head !— well, 
well,  tell  us." 

'^A  fine  blunder  you  made,  Jacintha.  It  was  Mademoiselle 
Josephine  at  Dard's." 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  blunder — ^ingrate  ?  " 

"  Yes  I     Why,  it  is  not  Josephine  I  bve." 

<'  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Jacintha. 

"Nolnol" 
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^  Change  of  wind  thenj  since  yesterday ! " 

*<  No  I  no !  How  can  you  be  so  stupid — ^fancy  not  seeing 
it  is  Mademoiselle  Laure/' 

"Laurel  that  child?" 

^  She  is  not  a  child ;  she  is  quite  the  reverse.  Don't  call 
her  a  child — she  objects  to  it — ^it  puts  her  in  a  passion.** 

"  You  have  deceived  me/'  said  Jadntha  severely. 

"Never  I" 

"  You  have.    You  never  breathed  Laure's  name  to  me.*' 

"  No  more  I  did  Josephine's." 

"  Didn't  you  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  Well,  if  you  did  not,  what 
has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  You  pretended  to  be  in  love  with 
my  young  lady." 

"No  !  with  one  of  them,  I  said." 

"  Well  I  and  how  was  I  to  guess  by  that  it  was  Laure  ?  ** 

"And  how  were  you  to  guess  it  was  Josephine  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  guessing  in  the  case ;  if  it  was  not  Joseph- 
ine, anybody  with  sense  would  have  told  a  body  it  was 
Laure;  but  you  are  mad.  Besides,  who  would  look  at 
Laure  when  Josephine  was  by?  Mademoiselle  Laure  is 
very  well ;  she  has  a  pretty  litde  face  enough,  but  she  is  not 
a  patch  upon  mademoiselle." 

"  Why,  Jacintha,  you  are  blind.  But  this  is  the  way ; 
you  women  are  no  judges  of  female  beauty.  They  are  both 
lovely,  but  Laure  is  the  brightest,  the  gayest — oh,  her  smile  I 
It  seems  brighter  than  ever  now ;  for  I  have  seen  her  frown, 
Jacintha;  think  of  that  and  pity  me.  I  have  seen  her 
frown." 

"And  if  you  look  this  way,  you  may  see  me  frown." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  The  matter  is,  that  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  is  infamous." 

Jacintha  then  let  him  know,  in  her  own  language,  that 
such  frightful  irregularities  as  this  could  not  pass  in  an  an- 
cient family,  where  precedent  and  decorum  reigned,  and  had 
for  centuries.     "The  elder  daughter  must  be  got  off  our 
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hands  first ;  then  let  the  younger  take  her  turn."  To  gild 
the  pill  of  decorum,  she  returned  to  her  original  argument. 
"  Be  more  reasonable,  my  son,  above  all,  less  bljnd.  She  is 
nice,  she  is  frisky ;  but  she  is  not  like  Josephine,  the  belle  of 
belles." 

Edouard,  in  reply,  anxious  to  conciliate  his  only  friend, 
affected  to  concede  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  elder  sister,  but 
he  suggested  that  Laure  was  quite  beautiful  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes, — ^such  as  to  be  fallen  in  love  with, — ^nearer 
"his  own  age,  too,  than  Josephine.  He  was  proceeding 
adroitly  to  suggest  that  he  stood  hardly  high  enough  in 
France  to  pretend  to  the  heiress  of  Beaurepaire,  and  must 
not  look  above  the  younger  branch  of  that  ancient  tree,  when 
Jadntha,  who  had  not  listened  to  a  word  he  was  saying,  but 
had  got  over  her  surprise,  and  was  now  converted  to  his  side 
by  her  own  reflections,  interrupted  him. 

"And  therefore,  yes,"  said  this  vacillating  personage,  carry- 
ing out  an  internal  chain  of  reasons.  "Next,  I  could  not 
promise  you  Josephine,  but  Laure  you  shall  have  if  you  can 
be  content  with  her." 

The  boy  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  Quite  content  with  Laure,"  said  he,  "  quite  content,  you 
dear  Jadntha."     Then  his  countenance  fell. 

"  I  forgot,"  said  he  ;  "  in  the  heat  of  discussion  one  forgets 
so." 

"  Forgot  what  ?  "  cried  Jacintha,  in  some  alarm. 

"  I  have  just  lost  her  forever." 

Jacintha  put  her  hands  on  her  hips,  knuckles  downwards. 

"  Now  then,"  said  she,  with  something  between  a  groan 
and  a  grin,  "  what  have  you  been  at  ?  " 

He  related  his  interview,  all  but  the  last  passage. 

Jacintha  congratulated  him. 

"Why,  it  goes  swimmingly.  You  are  very  lucky.  I 
wonder  she  spoke  to  you  at  all  out  there  all  alone.  Jn 
Dard's  cottage  I  knew  she  would,  because  she  could  not 
help.     Well." 
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Theu  lie  told  her  Laure's  parting  request. 

« I  say,  mademoiselle,"  cried  Jacintha,  "you  are  coming 
on  pretty  well  for  a  novice.  There  is  one  that  has  a  head. 
You  tlumked  and  blessed  her,  &c" 

**  No,  iildeed,  I  did  not.  I  declined — oh !  very  respect- 
fully.'* 

"Very  respectfully  I "  repeated  Jacmtha,  with  disdain. 
^  You  really  are  not  safe  to  go  alone.  Nevertheless,  I  can't 
be  always  at  his  elbow.  Do  you  know  what  you  have 
done?" 

"No." 

"  You  have  made  her  hate  you,  that  is  alL" 

Biviere  defended  himself. 

"  It  was  so  unjust  to  refuse  me  her  acquaintance,  and  then 
ask  me  to  amuse  that  ancient  personage." 

Jadntha  looked  him  in  the  face,  sneering  like  a  fiend. 

"Listen  to  a  parable.  Monsieur  the  Blind,"  said  she. 
"  Once  there  was  a  little  boy  madly  in  love  with  raspberry 
jam." 

«A  thing  I  hate." 

"  It  is  false,  monsieur ;  one  does  not  hate  raspberry  jam. 
He  came  to  the  store  closet,  where  he  knew  there  were  a 
score  jars  of  it,  and— oh  I  misery — ^the  door  was  locked.  He 
kicked  the  door,  and  wept  bitterly." 

"  Poor  child,  his  grief  affects  me." 

"Naturally,  monsieur — a  fellow-feeling.  His  mamma 
came  and  said,  *  Here  is  the  key,'  and  gave  him  the  key. 
And  what  did  he  do  ?  Why,  he  fell  to  crying  and  roaring, 
and  kicking  the  door.  *  I  don't  wa-wa-wa-wa-nt  the  key-ey-ey. 
I  wa-a-ant  the  jam — oh  I  oh!  oh  I  oh  I'"  and  Jacintha 
mimicked  to  the  life  the  mingled  grief  and  ire  of  infancy  de- 
barred its  jam. 

Edouard  wore  a  puzzled  air,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
the  next  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  cried — 

"Fool I  fool!  fool!" 

"I  shall  not  contradict  you,"  said  his  Mentor,  with  affected 
politeness. 
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<<  She  was  my  best  friend." 

«Whod<mbteit?'* 

<<  Once  acquainted  with  the  doctor,  I  could  visit  at  Beaure- 
paire." 

"Parbleul" 

^  She  had  thought  of  a  way  to  reconcile  my  wishes  with 
this  terrible  etiquette  that  reigns  here." 

^  She  thinks  to  more  purpose  than  you  do— that  much  is 


<<  Nothing  is  left  now  but  to  ask  her  pardon — and  to  cotl- 
isent — ^I  am  off." 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  and  Jacintha  laid  a  grasp  of  iron  on 
him.  "Will  you  be  quiet? — ^is  not  one  blunder  a  day 
enough  ?  If  you  go  near  her  now,  she  will  affiront  you,  and 
order  the  doctor  not  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Jacintha  I  your  sex  then  are  fiends  of  malice  ?  " 

**  While  it  lasts.  Luckily  with  us  nothing  does  last  very 
long.     Take  your  orders  from  me." 

"  Yes,  general,"  said  the  young  man,  touching  his  hat. 

"  Don't  go  near  her  till  you  have  made  the  doctor's  ac- 
quaintance ;  that  is  easily  done.  He  walks  two  hours  on  the 
east  road  every  day,  with  his  feet  in  the  puddles  and  his 
head  in  the  clouds." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  him  out  of  the  clouds  ?  " 

"  With  the  first  black  beetle  you  meet" 

«  A  black  beetle  I" 

"  Ay !  catch  her  when  you  can.  Have  her  ready  for  use 
in  your  handkerchief:  pull  a  long  face:  and  says  you — 'Ex- 
cuse me  monsieur,  I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  know  the 
Greek  name  of  this  merchandise  here.'  Say  that,  and  behold 
him  launched.  He  will  christen  the  beast  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin  as  well  as  Greek,  and  tell  you  her  history  down  from 
the  flood :  next  he  will  beg  her  of  you,  and  out  will  come  a 
cork  and  a  pin,  and  behold  the  creature  impaled.  Thus  it  i? 
that  man  loves  beetles.  He  has  a  thousand  pinned  down  at 
home — ^beetles,  butterflies  and  so  forth.  When  I  go  near  the 
7* 
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lot  with  my  duster  he  trembles  like  an  aspen.  I  pretend  to 
be  going  to  clean  them,  but  it  is  to  see  the  face  he  makes, 
for  even  a  domestic  requires  to  laugh :  but  I  never  do  clean 
them,  for  after  all  he  is  more  stupid  than  wicked,  poor  man : 
I  hi^ve  not  therefore  the  sad  courage  to  annihilate  him." 

^Let  «s  return  to  our  beetle — what  will  his  tirades  about 
the  antiquity  of  the  beetle  advance  me  ?  " 

"  Wretch !  one  begins  about  a  beetle,  but  one  ends  Heaven 
knows  where."  She  turned  suddenly  grave.  "  All  this  does 
not  prevent  my  pot  from  being  on  the  fire : "  and  her  heart 
of  hearts  being  now  in  the  kitchen.  Riviere  saw  it  was  use- 
less to  detain  her  body,  so  thanking  her  warmly  made  at 
once  for  the  east  road. 

Sure  enough  he  fell  in  with  the  doctor,  but  not  being  armed 
with  an  insect  he  had  to  take  refiige  in  a  vegetable — ^the  fallen 
elm.  He  told  St.  Aubin  he  had  employed  a  person  to  keep 
his  ears  open,  and  if  anjrthing  transpired  at  either  of  the  tav- 
erns to  let  him  know. 

"  You  have  done  well  monsieur,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  when 
the  wine  goes  in  the  secrets  ooze  out." 

The  next  time  they  met  Riviere  was  furnished  with  an 
enormous  chrysalis.  He  had  found  it  in  a  hedge,  and  was 
struck  with  its  singular  size.  He  produced  it  and  with  mod- 
est diffidence  and  twinkling  eye  sought  information. 

The  doctor's  eye  glittered. 

"  The  death's  head  moth  !  "  he  cried  with  enthusiasm — 
the  death's  head  moth  I  a  great  rarity  in  this  district.  Where 
found  you  this  ?  " 

Riviere  undertook  to  show  him  the  place. 

It  was  half  a  league  distant.  Coming  and  going  he  had 
time  to  make  friends  with  St  Aubin,  and  this  was  the  easier 
that  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  physiognomist  as  well 
as  ologist,  had  seen  goodness  and  Sensibility  in  Edouard's 
face. 

At  the  end  of  the  walk  he  begged  the  doctor  to  accept  the 
chrysalis.    The  doctor  coquetted. 
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'.    "  That  would  be  a  robbery.     You  take  an  interest  in  these 
things  yourself— at  least  I  hope  so  I" 

The  young  rogue  confessed  modestly  to  the  sentiment  of 
entomology,  but  "  the  Government  worked  him  so  hard  as  to 
leave  him  no  hopes  of  shining  in  so  high  a  science,"  said  ha 
sorrowfully. 

The  doctor  pitied  him.     "  A  young  man  of  your  attain^^ 
ments  and  tastes  to  be  debarred  from  the  everlasting  secrets 
of  Nature,  by  the  fleeting  politics  of  the  day,  in  which  it  ha^ 
pens  so  seldom  that  any  great  principle  is  evolved  ; 

Riviere  shrugged  his  shoulders.  ^  Somebody  must  do  the 
dirty  work,"  said  he,  chuckling  inwardly. 

Brief:  the  chrysalis  went  to  Beaurepaire  in  the  pocket  of 
a  grateful  man. 

"  Oh  wise  Jadntha  I "  said  the  lover,  "  I  thought  you  were 
humbugging  me,  but  his  heart  is  in  these  things.  We  are  a 
league  nearer  one  another  than  yesterday." 

The  doctor  related  his  conversation  with  young  Riviere,  on 
whom  he  pronounced  high  encomiums,  levelling  them  at 
Laure  the  detractor  from  his  merit,  as  if  he  was  planting  so 
many  death  blows.  Her  saucy  eyes  sparkled  with  fun :  you 
might  have  lighted  a  candle  at  one  and  exploded  a  mine  at 
the  other ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  she  utter. 

The  white  flag  waved  from  the  battlements  of  Beaurepaire. 

So  (there's  a  sentence  for  you — ^there's  a  ring — there's 
earthly  thunder!)  the  statesman  dropped  his  statistics,  and 
took  up  his  hat  and  fled. 

"  Only  to  tell  you  you  are  in  high  favour,  and  I  think  you 
might  risk  a  caU,"  said  Jacintha. 

"  What,  on  the  baroness  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  We  shall  be  obliged  to  let  her  have  a  finger 
in  the  pie,  soon  or  late." 

"  But  I  called  on  her,  and  was  repulsed  with  scorn." 

"  Ha !  ha !  I  remember  you  came  to  offer  us  your  high- 
ness's  patronage  !  Well  now  I  will  tell  you  a  better  game  to 
play  at  Beaurepaire  than  that.    Think  of  some  &vour  to  ask 
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tis :  come  with  your  hat  of&    We  like  to  grant  fiEtyours :  we 
are  used  to  that    We  don't  know  how  to  receive  them.'' 
^  But  what  fiEivour  can  I  ask  ?  " 

^  OhI  anything ;  so  that  jou  can  make  it  sound  a  fayonr." 
^  I  have  it :  I  will  ask  leave  to  riioot  over  Beanrepaiie." 
^  Good :  and  that  will  be  an  excuse  for  giving  me  some 
^■more  birds,"  said  she,  who  had  always  an  eye  to  the  pot 
«  Come — forward," 

«  What  now  ?  this  very  moment — ^I  was  not  prepared  for 
this.    My  heart  beats  at  the  idea." 

^  Fiddle-de-dee  I  The  baroness  and  the  doctor  are  on  the 
•oath  terrace.  But  I  am  not  to  know  that  I  shall  show 
you  up  to  the  baroness,  and  she  won't  be  there — ^you  under- 
stand.   Bun  to  the  frontdoor;  ni  step  round  and  let  yon  in*** 
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CHAPTER  XL  -^ 

^  Madam  the  Baroness,  here  is  a — ^young  monsieur  wiA  ; 
a  request — come  in  monsieur.  But  mademoiselle  where  la  - 
Madam  the  Baroness  ?  "  ^ 

^  Mj  mother  is  on  the  terrain  Jacintha,"  said  Josephine. 

"  I  will  seek  her — be  seated  monsieur." 

Edouard  began  to  stammer  apologies. 

"Such'  a  trifle  to  trouble  the  baroness  with — ^and  you 
mesdemoiselles." 

"You  do  not  trouble  us  monsieur,"  said  Laure;  "you 
see  we  go  on  working  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"  That  is  flattering,  Mademoiselle  Laure." 

"  But  we  flutter,"  murmured  Josephine,  too  low  for  Riviere 
to  hear — then,  when  the  kindly  beauty  had  softened  down 
her  sister's  piquancy,  she  said  aloud — 

"  Well,  monsieur,  I  think  I  can  answer  for  our  mother 
that  she  will  not  refuse  one  whom  we  must  always  look  on 
as — our  friend." 

"But  not  your  acquaintance,"  said  Edouard,  tenderly, 
..hough  reproachfully. 

"  Monsieur  then  cannot  forgive  us  a  repulse  that  cost  us 
as  much  as  it  could  him." 

Here  was  an  unexpected  turn.  Josephine's  soft  eyes  and 
deprecatory  voice  seemed  to  imply  that  she  might  be  w<m  to 
retract  a  repulse  for  which  she  went  so  near  apologising, 

"Jacintha  is  right,"  thought  he,  "she  is  the  belle  of 
beUes." 
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"Ah!  mademoiselle,"  said  lie  warmly,  "how  good  you 
are  to  speak  so  to  me !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  the  baroness  came  in  alone. 

Edouard  rose  and  bowed.  The  baroness  curtseyed,  gravely 
waved  him  to  a  seat,  and  sat  down  herself. 

"  They  tell  me,  monsieur,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  of 
some  slight  service  to  you — all  the  better." 

^<  Yes  madam ;  but  it  is  a  trifle,  and  I  am  in  consternation 
to  think  I  should  have  deranged  you." 

"  Nowise,  monsieur ;  I  was  about  to  come  in  when  Ja- 
dntha  informed  me  of  the  honour  you  had  done  me.  Then 
monsieur  wishes — ^" 

^  "  Madam,  I  am  a  sportsman.     I  am  a  neighbour  of  yours 
madam,  though  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you." 

"  That  arises  doubtless  from  this,  monsieur,  that  I  so  Sel- 
dom go  into  the  world,"  said  the  lady  with  polished  insin- 
cerity. 

"  Well,  madam,  I  am  a  sportsman,  and  shoot  in  your 
neighbourhood,  and  the  birds  fly  over  into  your  ground.  Now, 
madam,  if  I  might  follow  them  I  should  often  have  a  good 
day's  sport" 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  follow 
those  birds  wherever  I  have  a  right  to  invite  you.  I  must 
at  the  same  time  inform  you  that  since  France  was  reformed, 
or  as  some  think,  deformed,  it  has  not  been  the  custom  to 
give  the  lady  of  Beaurepaire  any  voice  in  matters  of  this 
kind." 

"  Madam,"  said  Edouard,  "  permit  me  to  separate  myself 
in  your  judgment  from  those  persons." 

"  Monsieur  has  done  that  already,"  said  the  baroness  with 
all  the  grace  of  the  old  regime. 

Biviere  bowed  low.  His  head  being  down,  he  cast  a 
furtive  glance,  and  there  was  Josephine  working  with  that 
conscious  complacency  young  ladies  mildly  beam  with  when 
they  are"  working  and  interested  in  a  conversation.  Laure, 
too,  was  working,  but  her  head  was  turned  away,  and  she 
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Was  bursting  with  suppressed  merriment  He  felt  uneasy-^ 
^  it  is  me  she  is  quizzing  " — and  jet  he  had  a  nerrous  desire 
to  laugh  with  her ;  so  he  turned  away  hastily. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  baroness  languidly,  "  may  I,  with- 
out indiscretion,  ask— does  it  afford  you  much  pleasure  to 
kill  these  birds?" 

^  Not  too  much  madam,  to  tell  the  truth — ^but  pursuit  of 
anything  is  very  inviting  to  our  nature." 

^  Ah ! "  said  Laure  drily-— off  her  guard. 

^  Did  you  speak,  my  daughter  ? "  said  the  baroness, 
coldly. 

^  No,  my  mother,"  said  Laure,  a  little  frightened ;  with 
all  her  sauce  she  dare  no  more  put  in  her  word,  uninvited, 
between  her  mother  and  a  stranger,  than  she  dare  jump  out 
of  the  window." 

"Besides,"  continued  Riviere,  "when  a  man  is  very 
hard  worked,  these  relaxations — " 

"  Ah !  monsieur  is  hard  worked  !  "  said  the  baroness ;  her 
eye  dwelling  with  a  delicate  irony  on  his  rosy  face. 

He  did  not  perceive  it :  it  was  too  subtle.  He  answered 
with  a  shade  of  pomp — 

"  Like  all  who  serve  the  State." 

"Ah!  monsieur — serves — ^the — State."  She  seemed  to 
congeal  word  by  word.  The  young  ladies  exchanged  looks 
of  dismay. 

"  I  serve  France,"  said  Riviere,  gently ;  and  something 
in  his  manner  and  in  his  youth  half  disarmed  the  old  lady ; 
but  not  quite — she  said  as  she  rose  to  conclude  the  inter- 
view— 

"  Well  monsieur — (ah !  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  cannot 
prevail  on  myself  to  call  you  citizen,") — this  with  ironical 
courtesy. 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  madam,  except  your  enemy." 

And  he  said  this  with  so  much  feeling,  and  this  sub- 
mission of  the  conquering  to  the  conquered  party  was  so 
graceful,  that  the  water  came  into  Josephine's  eyes,  and 
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Lanre's  bosom  rose  axkl  fell,  and  her  needle  went  dowef 
and  dower. 

^Citizens  have  done  me  too  much  ill,"  ezplamed  the 
baroness,  with  a  sombre  look. 

«  Mamma,**  said  Josephine,  imploringly. 

**  They  could  not  have  known  you  madam,"  said  Edouard, 
'^as  1,  even  in  this  short  interview — ^forgive  my  presumption 
--seem  to  do,"  and  he  looked  beseechingly  at  her. 

^At  least  monsieur,"  cried  the  old  lady,  kindly  and  almost 
gaily,  ''  it  is  a  good  beginning  I  think."  She  curtseyd,  and 
that  meant  ^go."  He  bowed  to  her  and  the  young  ladies, 
and  retired  demurely :  one  twinkle  of  triumph  shot  out  of 
his  eye  towards  Lanre. 

The  baroness  turned  to  her  daughters. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  is  this  little  Republican  who 
has  mvented  the  idea  of  asking  permission  to  shoot  the  par- 
tridges of  another,  and  who,  be  it  said  in  passing,  has  the 
face  of  an  angel  ?  " 

They  looked  at  one  another.    Laure  spoke — 

"  Yes  mamma,  we  have  an  idea — ^well  he  is,  you  know 
the  purse." 

The  baroness  flushed. 

"Ah !    And  why  did  you  not  tell  me  children  ?  " 

''  Oh !  mamma  it  would  have  been  so  awkward  for  you 
we  thought" 

"  You  are  very  considerate." 

"And  we  must  have  whispered  it,  and  that  is  so  ill  bred." 

"  More  so  than  to  giggle  when  I  receive  a  visitor  ?  "  asked 
the  baroness  keenly. 

"  No  mamma,"  said  Laure  humbly,  and  the  next  moment 
she  coloured  all  of  a  sudden,  and  the  next  moment  after  she 
looked  at  her  mother,  and  her  eyes  began  to  fill. 

"  Let  us  compound  mademoiselle,"  said  the  baroness.  "  In- 
stead of  crying  because  your  old  mother  speaks  more  sharply 
than  she  means,  which  would  be  absurd  at  your  age,  you 
shall  tell  me  why  you  laughed." 
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**Agreed  mamma,''  cried  Mademoiselle  April,  vulgariy 
called  Laore ;  '^  then  because — ^he  I  he  I — ^he  has  been 
shooting  over  your  ground  for  two  months  past  without 
leave." 

«OhI  impossible." 

^  I  have  heard  the  guns,  and  seen  him  and  Dard  doing 
it.  And  now  he  has  come  to  ask  for  leave  with  the  face  of 
an  angel,  as  jou  remarked — ^he  I  he  I — and  oh !  mamma  you 
complimented  him — ^he  ! — and  he  absorbed  the  praise  with 
such  an  ingenuous  gravity — ha!  ha!  ha!  Afler  all  it  is 
but  reversing  the  period  at  which  such  applications  are 
made  by  ordinary  sportsmen — afler  instead  of  before.  What 
does  that  matter  ? — time  flies  so— ha  I  ha  I  ha !  ha  I  ha  I " 

<<  Humph ! "  said  the  baroness,  and  seemed  very  thought- 
ful, and  mighty  little  amused. 

Edouard  went  home  exulting:  he  had  inserted  the  wedge. 

He  little  thought  that  Mademoiselle  April  had  sacrificed 
him  to  a  laugh,  still  less  that  a  council  of  war  had  been  con- 
vened and  was  even  now  sitting  on  him.  Had  he  known 
this  the  deluded  youth  that  went  along  exulting  would  have 
gone  trembling,  and  there  he  would  have  been  mistaken 
again.  Yet  there  are  two  hundred  thousand  people  that 
believe  a  gipsy  girl  can  predict  the  future. 

She  cannot — the  wisest  of  us  cannot — angels  cannot-— 
Satan  cannot,  though  fifty  thousand  of  my  Yankee  friends 
have  assumed  as  a  self-evident  proposition  that  he  can. 

The  baroness  sent  for  St  Aubin  to  ask  his  advice  as  to 
the  best  way  of  keeping  the  citizen  at  a  distance.    . 

The  dactor  listened  with  great  interest  and  often  smiled 
as  the  baroness  put  her  portions  of  the  puzzle  to  his  portions 
of  it,  and  the  whole  enigma  lay  revealed. 

"Aha ! "  said  he  at  last,  "  the  young  rogue  has  taken  me 
by  my  foible ;  but  I  will  be  revenged." 

"  The  question  is  not  your  revenge,  but  what  /  am  to  do." 

"Ah ! "  said  the  doctor,  "  you  require  my  advice  what  you 
should  do?" 
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<<  Certainly  1  do." 

^  Humph  ! "  said  the  doctor  and  reflected  profoundly : 
**  then  my  advice  is — ^let  them  alone.** 

"  Let  them  alone,"  replied  the  baroness  sharply — ^^  that 
is  easily  said." 

^<  It  is  as  easily  done,"  replied  he  quietly. 

The  baroness  stared,  and  a  faint  flush  rose  in  her  delicate 
cheek,  at  her  friend's  cool  way  of  disposing  of  a  question 
that  so  embarrassed  her. 

^  Trust  to  Nature  I "  said  the  doctor  benignantly. 

"  Trust  to  Nature  I "  screamed  the  old  aristocrat  with 
horror  and  dismay  in  her  face — "is  the  man  mad?  "  . 

"No  madam;  nor  is  Nature:  trust  to  her.  She  will 
bring  the  young  lady  and  the  young  citizen  together  quite 
quickly  enough  without  our  inflaming  them  by  opposition." 

"  You  make  me  regret  sir,  that  I  disturbed  your  graver 
studies  for  a  matter  so  little  serious  as  this,"  was  the  bitter 
answer  veiled  in  tones  of  perfect  politeness. 

"My  friend,  if  you  wished  for  the  sort  of  advice  that 
political  prejudice  or  other  blinding  influence  gives,  I  was 
indeed  the  wrong  person  to  send  for." 

"  But,"  continued'  the  lady  haughtily,  not  deigning  to 
notice  his  last  sentence,  "  you  will  make  my  apologies  to  the 
spiders,  to  whom  and  their  works  you  are,  I  conclude,  about 
to  return." 

The  doctor  rose  at  this  piece  of  polite  insolence. 

"  Since  you  permit  me,  madam.  I  shall  find  Nature  in 
spiders  and  admire  her :  but  not  more  than  I  do  in  the 
young  lady  and  the  young  citizen  who  are  now  submitting 
to  her  sweetest  law." 

"  Enough !  monsieur — enough  ! " 

"As  I  myself  in  former  times,  when  youth " 

"As  that  must  be  very  long  ago,  and  as  among  the  results 
marriage  has  not  been  one,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to 
spare  me  the  recital,"  said  the  baroness,  too  spiteful  to  let 
slip  this  chance  of  a  slap  fair  or  unfair. 
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*^  True  madam.  Well  then,  let  us  take  an  unimpeachable 
example — as  yourself — who  have  been  married — ^in  your 
younger  days — ^not  deeming  the  birds  in  spring  unworthy 
imitation— deigned " 

"  Monsieur,  our  conference  is  ended." 

The  doctor  went  off  with  a  malicious  grin ;  much  he  cared 
for  his  old  friend's  grand  airs  and  biting  tongue.  The  only 
creature  he  stood  in  awe  of  was  Jacintha. 

«OhI  that  duster  I" 

"  What  is  the  hardest  substance  on  earth  ?  " 

"Adamant,  stupid." 

«No." 

"WeU  then  steel?" 

«No." 

"Platinum?" 

"  No.  Do  you  give  it  up  ?— do  you  ?— do  you  ?— do  you  ? 
.^ice." 

"Ice?" 

"  Moral  ice,  not  physical — ^not  solidified  water,  but  solidi- 
fied etiquette— congealed  essence  of  grandmamma— custom, 
ceremony,  propriety,  when  down  at  32  Fahrenheit. 

"How  many  have  jumped  as  high  as  they  could,  and 
come  down  as  hard  as  they  could  on  purpose  to  break  this 
ice — ^and  been  broken  ?  You  can  try  it  mesdames,  but  not 
by  my  advice. 

"  By  a  just  balance  of  qualities,  this  ice,  once  broken,  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  mend." 

"  Human  ice,  once  liquified,  cannot  be  congealed  back  to 
its  original  smoothness,  strength,  and  slipperiness. 

"  Nature  glides  in,  and  unrecognized,  unthanked,  keeps 
the  thawed  from  freezing  again,  the  frozen  from  petrify- 
ing." 

When  the  ladies  of  Beaurepaire  darted  from  their  family 
oak,  and  caught  Riviere  in  his  felonious  act,  they  broke  the 
ice. 
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Josephine's  attempt  to  repair  it  on  the  spot  was  laudable 
bat  useless. 

It  was  not  in  nature  that  this  young  man  and  these  two 
young  women  could  ever  be  again  the  strangers  they  were 
before. 

Whenever  they  met  in  the  park  he  had  always  a  word 
ready,  and  they  answered.  It  was  but  a  sly  word  or  two ; 
but  Uiese  words  were  like  Utile  sticks  judiciously  inserted  as 
a  fire  bums  up. 

Factotum  Dard  co-operated. 

So  powerful  was  Factotum's  destiny  that  even  when  he 
was  laid  up  in  his  arm  chair  another  little  odd  job  fell  upon 
him ;  he  became  a  go-between,  though  unable  to  stir." 

Lovers  met — ^to  nurse  him. 

First  would  come  the  two  ladies,  or  sometimes  only  Laure, 
and  curious  enough  in  less  than  ten  minutes  Edouard  was 
sure  to  arrive,  very  hot ;  it  happened  so — ^how,  I  have  no 
idea ;  indeed  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  account  for  all 
the  strange  coincidences  that  occur.  Let  me  rather  mention 
here,  apologising  for  its  complete  irrelevance,  that  the  young 
man  had  been  much  puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  twenty 
pieces  of  gold. 

"  They  are  sacred,**  sfdd  he. 

But  eventually  he  laid  them  out,  and  ten  more,  in  a  new 
telescope  with  an  immensely  powerful  lense. 

Science,  by  its  mouth-piece  St.  Aubin,  highly  approved 
the  purchase,  and  argued  great  things  for  a  young  man,  who 
turned  his  lodgings  into  an  observatory. 

«Also  a  politician  who  looks  heavenwards  is  not  of  every 
day  occurrence,"  said  the  dry  doctor. 

One  day  that  both  young  ladies  and  Riviere  met  round 
black-foot*  Dard,  that  worthy  who  had  hitherto  signalized 
himself  by  the  depth  of  his  silent  reflections,  and  by  listen- 
ing intently  to  good  books  as  read  by  Josephine  and  by  swear« 

•  A  Scotch  word  for  a  go-between:  excose  the  heartless  pirn. 
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ing  at  his  toe,  rather  than  by  any  prolonged  conversa- 
tional efforts,  suddenly  announced  his  desire  to  put  a  few 
queries. 

The  auditory  prepared  to  sustain  the  shock  of  them. 

*^  It  is  about  the  lives  of  the  suffering  saints  I  have  been 
reading  to  console  him,"  thought  Josephine. 

^  YThat  I  want  to  know  is,  how  it  happens  that  you  aris* 
tocrats  come  to  see  me  so  often  ?  " 

«  Oh,  Dard,"  said  Josephine,  "  don't  you  know  ?  " 

«Nol  I  don't" 

^  Don't  you  see  it  is  the  least  we  can  do :  only  think  of 
the  number  of  little  odd  jobs  you  have  done  for  us." 

<*  Oh  as  to  that,  yes  I  have,  by  St.  Denis  I  have." 

« I  have  myself  seen  you  work  in  the  garden,  drive  the 
cow,  chop  wood,  alas  I  poor  lad,  once  too  often,  and  take  fish 
for  us  out  of  the  ponfd,  and *' 

^^  Stop  mademoiselle,  it  is  no  use  your  trying  to  count 
them.  Heaven  has  given  no  man  fingers  enough  to  count  my 
little  odd  jobs,  much  less  a  woman,"  added  he,  getting  con- 
fused between  the  jobs  and  the  fingers. 

"  Well  then,  you  see  you  agree  with  us.  You  have  every 
daim  on  our  gratitude." 

^  Oh  then,  it  is  the  jobs  I  did  up  at  Beaurepaire  that  gain 
me  these  visits." 

**  Yes  I  but  above  all  the  good  heart  that  prompted  them." 

Dard  was  silent  a  moment :  then  suddenly  bursting  out 
into  an  off-hand  reckless  jaunty  tone — '*  Oh !  as  to  that," 
said  he,  "  I  am  not  one  of  your  fellows  that  are  afraid  of 
work.  A  few  little  jobs  more  or  less  make  no  differ- 
ence to  me.  ^  Too  much  of  one  thmg  is  good  for  nothing,* 
as  the  saying  goes — ^and  'changes  are  lightsome.'"  His 
next  observation  betrayed  more  candour  than  tact  "  It  was 
to  please  Jacintha  I  did  them,  not  out  of  regard  for  you 
though." 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  "  said  Laure  sharply— 
we  benefited  by  them :  and  now  you  shall  benefit  by  them« 
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Ah  Dard  I  if  we  were  but  a  litde  richer  we  would  make  you 
80  comfortable." 

^^  I  wish  70U  were  the  richest  citizens  in  France,"  said 
he  bluntly. 

Edouard  walked  to  the  gate  of  the  Fleasance  with  the 
ladies,  and  talked  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  to  leave  no  room 
for  them  to  say  Adieu,  and  so  get  rid  of  him.  They  did  not 
hate  him  for  not  giving  them  that  chance. 

He  gave  the  ice  no  time  to  freeze  again. 

And  all  this  time  he  was  making  friends  with  Doctor 
St  Aubin :  and  as  things  will  turn  in  this  world,  or  rather 
twist,  the  way  least  expected,  he  got  to  like  the  doctor  and 
greatly  to  admire  him.  He  was  a  mine  of  knowledge,  and  his 
tastes  were  almost  as  wide  as  bis  information.  He  relished 
Nature  more  perhaps  than  anything  else :  but  he  was  equally 
ready  with  poetry,  with  history,  and,  what  charmed  young 
Edouard,  with  politics  of  the  highest  order. 

In  their  graver  converse  he  made  the  young  man  see  how 
great  and  rare  a  thing  is  a  statesman,  how  common  and 
small  a  thing  is  a  place-man.  He  poured  examples  drawn 
from  many  nations  and  many  epochs,  and  sounded  trumpet 
notes  of  great  state  policy,  and  the  patriotism  it  is  founded 
on ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  would  rise  into  real  eloquence, 
and  fire  the  young  heart  of  Citizen  Riviere. 

In  short  they  became  friends,  and  Riviere  no  sooner  felt 
they  were  friends  than  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  he 
said  to  himself,  '^  I  will  tell  him  all :  he  is  a  good  man — ^a 
wise  man — ^a  just  man.  Fm  not  ashamed  of  my  love.  I 
will  entreat  him  to  be  on  my  side." 

"My  friend,"  he  began,  "  I  have  a  confession  to  make." 

He  looked  at  his  friend :  the  doctor  twinkled  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  Ferhaps  it  will  not  take  you  altogether  by  surprise." 

«  We  shaU  see." 

Then  Edouard  told  his  story  as  people  tell  their  own 
stories.     How  he  had  come  to  this  district  a  staunch  Repuh- 
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lican.  How  be  had  seen  two  young  ladies  walking  so  calm| 
gentle,  and  sad,  always  in  black.  How  their  beauty  and 
grace  bad  made  them  interesting,  but  their  misfortunes  had 
made  them  sacred.  How  after  many  meetings  a  new  fea- 
ture bad  arisen  in  their  intercourse ;  Mademoiselle  Laure 
had  smiled  on  him,  as  earth,  he  thought,  had  never  smiled 
before.  (The  doctor  grinned  here,  as  many  an  old  fellow 
has  grinned  on  like  occasion,  mindfiil  of  the  days  when  he 
was  a  young  fool  and  did  not  know  it — and  now  he  is  an  old 
one,  and  doesn't  know  it.)  This  had  gone  through  his  heart 
Then,  suppressing  Jacintha,  he  told  his  Mend  he  bad  learned 
from  a  sure  source  the  family  w'as  in  bitter  poverty.  The  doc- 
tor sighed.  The  ardent  desire  to  save  them,  coupled  with  the 
difficulty,  and  their  inaccessibility,  had  almost  driven  him  mad. 
"  I  lost  all  my  colour,"  cried  he  half  angrily.  Then  he 
told  the  story  of  the  purse,  and  how  happy  he  had  felt  when 
be  dropped  it  and  stole  away,  and  happier  when  he  beard 
it  had  been  found,  and  how,  after  all,  that  attempt  to  save 
them  bad  failed ;  ''  and  now  monsieur,"  be  said,  ^'  my  heart 
often  aches,  and  I  bum  and  freeze  by  turns.  I  watch  hours 
and  hours  for  the  chance  of  a  word  or  a  look.  If  I  fail,  I 
am  miserable  all  that  day ;  if  I  succeed,  I  am  the  happiest 
man  in  France  for  half  an  hour.  Then  I  go  back  to  my 
little  room.  It  looks  like  a. prison  after  that.  The  sun 
seems  to  have  left  the  earth,  and  taken  hope  with  him.  Ob 
my  friend,  much  as  I  love  her,  there  are  moments  I  wish  I 
bad  never  seen  her.  She  I  love  will  be  my  ruin.  But  I 
shall  love  her  all  the  same ;  it  is  not  her  fault.  I  am  in  a 
fever  night  and  day.  My  duties,  once  so  pleasant,  are  taste- 
less now.     Ah !  monsieur,  pity  me  and  advise  me  I " 

"  I  will — ^tell  me  first,  are  you  conscious  of  a  slight  tremor 
on  the  skin  when  you  wake  in  the  morning  ?  " 
"No." 

"  Occasional  twitches,  mostly  in  the  region  of  the  thigh  ?  ** 
"  No  I — ^yes ! — ^bow  could  you  know  that  ?  but  such  trifles 
are  not  worth  our  attention." 
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^  Diagnostics  are  not  worth  our  attention  I " 
*  "  No,  no  I  it's  my  heart ! — ^it*s  my  heart  I " 

"My  yomig  friend,*'  said  the  doctor,  "  you  have  done  well 
to  come  to  me.  You  must  do  one  of  two  things  :  the  choice 
I  leave  to  you." 

"  Thank  you  my  friend  I " 

"  You  must  either  leave  this  district  tomorrow " 

"  I  would  rather  leave  the  earth  I " 

«0r ^" 

«AhI  or " 

"  You  must  go  with  me  to  the  baroness,  and,  backed  by 
me,  ask  leave  to  court  her  daughter  openly  like  a  man." 

"  Backed  by  you  I  am  I  so  fortunate  ?  are  you  on  my 
side?" 

"  Firm  as  a  rock  I "  shouted  the  doctor ;  "  and  what  is 
more  I  have  been  your  secret  ally,  a  traitor  in  the  camp 
Beaurepaire,  this  three  weeks ;  also  I  have  watched  your 
little  manoeuvres  with  me.  Citizen  Cherubin,  with  no  less 
interest  and  curiosity  than  I  watch  a  young  bird  building  its 
first  nest,  or  a  silkworm  spinning  her  silk,  or  a  spider  her 
web,  or  any  other  cunning  inspired  by  great  Nature.  Oh  you 
need  not  hide  your  head,  fox  with  the  face  of  the  Madonna :  I 
awaited  this  revelation  from  you :  I  knew  it  would  come. 
I  am  glad  it  is  come  so  soon ;  a  want  of  candour  is  unmanly, 
and  a  great  fault  in  youth ;  you  shall  now  learn  how  wise  it 
is  to  be  candid.     Now  tell  me  Edouard " 

"Ah  I  thank  you,  monsieur ! " 

"  Your  parents ! — ^would  they  consent  to  a  match  between 
you  and  a  young  lady  of  rank  but  no  wealth  ?  " 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  parents — 
unless  you  wiU  let  me  look  on  you  as  one." 

"  This,  dear  child ! — I  consent — my  snuff  box — good  I  left 
it  at  home." 

"  I  have  an  uncle ;  but  you  know  one  is  not  bound  to  obey 
an  uncle,  except  perhaps " 

"When  his  wishes  are  the  echo  of  our  own — ^then  we 
are." 
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*  Besides,  my  uncle  loves  me — si  least  I  think  so/* 

"  Oh  !  impossible.     You  must  be  mistaken."  -iJI^ 

^  Monsieur  is  too  good.  I  do  not  please  all  as  I  have,  bj 
good  fortune,  pleased  you,  my  friend.  But,  in  fact,  my  imcle 
has  no  aversion  towards  the  aristocracy." 

**A11  the  better.  Well,  my  young  lover,  I  am  satisfied. 
All  the  battle,  then,  will  be  at  Beaurepaire.  Ha\e  you 
courage  ? " 

"  I  am  full  of  it ;  only  sometimes  it  is  the  courage  of  hope, 
sometimes  of  despair." 

"  Call  on  me  to-morrow  with  the  courage  of  hope." 

"  What,  at  the  chateau  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  all  in  a 
flutter. 

"Ay,  at  the  impregnable  castie  itself,  where,  preposterous 
as  it  may  appear,  the  right  of  receiving  my  visitors  is  con- 
ceded me.     Were  it  not — ^I  should  take  it" 

^  It  does  me  good  to  hear  a  man  talk  so  boldly  about  the 
chateau." 

<^  I  shall  present  you  to  my  friend  the  baroness." 

«  Oh  I  Heavens  ! " 

"  She  will  receive  you  as  a  glacier  the  Polar  Star." 

"  I  feel  she  will.    I  shiver  in  advance." 

"And,  deaf  to  me,  your  advocate,  in  other  words,  to  reason 
and  good  sense  personified,  ahem !  she  will  yield  to  you. 
My  vanity  will  be  shocked,  and  behold  us  enemies  for  life." 

Riviere  shook  his  head  despondingly — ^'  Deaf  to  you,  yield 
to  me — ^how  can  this  be  ?  " 

"  Because  she  is  the  female  of  our  species— a  thing  to  be 
persuaded,  not  convinced ;  trust  to  me — ^bave  faith  in  Na- 
ture— ^and  come  at  twelve  o'clock." 

St  Aubin,  on  reaching  the  chateau,  found  the  dun  pdny 
standing  at  the  door.  He  hurried  into  the  dining-room,  and 
there  was  the  notary  and  the  young  ladies,  all  apparently  in 
good  spirits.  The  notary  had  succeeded.  He  showed  the 
doctor,  as  he  had  ah*eady  showed  the  ladies,  a  penal  contract 
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by  which  Bonaid  bound  himself  not  to  sell  the  estate,  or 
fllpjlgn  the  loan,  to  anyone. 

The  doctor  was  enchanted,  shook  the  notary  again  and 
again  by  the  hand,  and  took  him  up-stairs  to  the  baroness. 

«  There  is  no  further  necessity  for  concealment,"  said  he, 
^  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  thanking  you.** 

The  baroness  looked  rather  cold  and  formal  at  sight  of  the 
notary,  but  her  manner  soon  changed.  Although  the  doctor 
underrated  the  danger  the  chateau  had  just  escaped,  yet  at 
the  bare  mention  she  turned  as  pale  as  death;  both  her 
daughters  and  the  doctor  observed  this. 

"  Strange,"  said  she,  "  I  had  a  presentiment" 

When  she  found  the  danger  was  past,  a  deiep  sigh  showed 
bow  the  mere  relation  had  taken  away  her  breath. 

"  Heaven  reward  you,  monsieur,"  cried  she ;  "  the  last 
time  you  were  here,  you  gave  me  advice  which  offended  me, 
probably  because  it  was  wise  advice.     Accept  my  excuses."  , 

'<  They  are  unnecessary,  madam.  I  could  not  but  respect 
your  prejudices,  though  I  suffered  by  them." 

^*  In  future,  monsieur,  count  on  more  candour,  and  perhaps 
more  humility ;  that  is  should  my  impetuosity  not  deter  you 
from  ever  wasting  good  advice  on  me  again." 

"  On  the  contrary,  madam,  if  you  could  give  me  an  hour 
to-morrow,  I  should  be  glad  to  show  you  a  means  by  which 
the  estate  and  chateau  can  be  placed  above  all  risk,  not  only 
from  a  single  creditor,  but  from  the  whole  body,  were  they 
to  act  hostilely  and  in  concert" 

"  Hear !  hear ! "  cried  the  doctor. 

"  I  shall  be  at  your  disposal." 

"At  this  interview,  I  request  that  the  heiress  of  Beaure- 
paire  may  be  also  present" 

"  What  necessity  for  that  ?  "  inquired  the  baroness  sharply. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  doctor,  "  I  understand ;  the  next  heir's 
formal  consent  is  required  to  arrangements  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  life-holder.  Am  I  mad  ?  to  talk  of  the  next 
heir.     Why,  Josephine  is  the  present  proprietor." 
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"II"  cried  Josephine  with  astonishment,  not  unmixed 
with  horror.  '"' 

The  notary's  lip  curled  with  contempt  at  the  little  party 
that  had  not  even  asked  themselves  to  whom  the  property 
belonged. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Beaur^paire  will  be  present,"  said  the 
baroness. 

A  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  Edouard  Riviere  stood  at 
the  door,  with  something  like  an  ice  javelin  running  the 
length  of  his  back  bone.  The  baroness  was  in  his  eyes  the 
most  awful  human  creature  going.  He  would  have  feared 
an  interview  with  the  First  Consul  one  shade  less,  or  half  a 
shade. 

Jacintha,  smiling  and  winking,  showed  him  into  St.  Aubin's 
study.  The  doctor  received  him  warmly,  and  after  a  few 
words  of  kind  encouragement,  committed  him  to  the  beetles, 
while  he  went  to  intercede  with  the  baroness. 

The  baroness  stopped  him  cunningly  at  the  first  word. 

^^Ah  I  my  good  doctor,  spare  me  this  topic  for  once.  The 
most  disagreeable  draught  ceases  to  be  poignant  when  ad- 
ministered every  day  for  three  weeks.** 

"  If  you  and  I  only  were  concerned  in  it,  I  would  prescribe 
it  no  longer,  but  those  we  love  are  deeply  interested  in  it," 

"  Josephine,  my  daughter,"  cried  the  baroness,  "  are  you 
deeply  interested  in  marrying  Citizen  Riviere — ^with  a  face 
like  a  girl?" 

"No I  mamma!" 

"  We  must  not  ask  Laure,  I  think — she  is  rather  too  young 
for  such  topics." 

"  Not  a  bit  too  young,  mamma,  if  you  please ;  but  I  lack 
the  inclination." 

"  In  short,  somehow  or  another,  you  can  both  dispense 
with  the  doctor's  friend  for  a  husband.  Let  him  go  then. 
Now,  if  the  doctor  had  proposed  himself,  we  should  all  three 
be  pulling  caps  for  him." 
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A  little  peal  of  laughter,  like  as  of  silver  bells,  rang  oat  at 
tM  doctor's  expense. 

He  never  moved  a  muscle. 

**  Permit  me  to  recall  to  70U  the  general  substance  of  the 
reasons  I  have  urged  for  admitting  the  visits  of  my  Mend 
Monsieur  Edouard  Biviere  at  this  house.'' 

'^A  sort  of  precis  or  recapitulation/'  remarked  the  baroness 
drily. 

«  ExacUy." 

^  Such  as  precedes  the  final  dismissal  of  an  exhausted 
mibject" 

^  Or  makes  the  intelligent  hearer  at  last  comprehend  and 
retain  it" 

*^  First  and  above  all,  this  young  man  is  good  and  vir- 
tuous ;  then  he  loves  with  delicacy — with  rare  delicacy ;  am 

I  right,  mesdemoiselles  ?  •  Well — ^I  await  your  answer 

Cowards  1 1 — ^and  with  ardour.  He  bums  to  do  good  to  you 
all.  Now,  let  us  soberly  inquire,  is  the  family  in  a  position 
to  scorn  such  a  godsend  ?  Some  fine  day,  when  the  chateau 
is  sold  over  our  heads,  shall  we  not  feel  too  late  that  impru- 
dence is  guilt  in  those  who  have  the  charge  of  beloved  ones 
as  well  as  of  themselves.  Look  facts  in  the  face,  madam ; 
comprehend  to-day  what  all  the  rest  of  France  has  long  com- 
prehended, that  the  Bourbons  are  snufied  out.  They  were 
little  men,  whom  accident  placed  high,  and  accident  could 
lay  low.  This  Bonaparte's  finger  is  thicker  than  their  loins. 
Well,  if  you  can  really  doubt  this,  lean  on  your  rotten  reeds ; 
but  not  with  all  your  weight ;  marry  one  daughter  to  a  Roy- 
alist, but  one  into  the  rising  dynasty ;  then  we  shall  be  safe, 
come  what  may,  and  this  ancient  but  tottering  house  will  not 
Adl  in  our  day,  or  by  any  fault  of  ours." 

"  This  may  be  prudence,"  said  the  baroness.  "  I  think  it 
is ;  but  it  is  prudence  so  hard,  worldly,  and  cynical,  that,  had 
I  known  it  was  coming,  I  think  I  should  have  sent  that 
child  out  of  the  room." 

Laure  cast  a  look  of  defiance  at  Josephine  for  not  being 
called  a  child,  and  she  was. 
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St.  Aubin  winced,  but  kept  his  temper. 

^  Show  me  then,"  said  he, "  that  jou  can  rise  to  things  less 
cynical  and  worldly  than  prudence.  Look  at  the  young 
man's  virtue — his  character." 

"  What  do  we  know  of  his  character  ?  " 

"  What  do  we  know  of  his  character  ?  Are  we  blind  then, 
or  can  we  see  virtue  only  when  it  comes  to  us  on  paper  ? 
Is  there  nothing  in  our  own  souls  that  recognizes  great  viiv 
tues  at  sight,  and  cries,  *  Hail !  brother.'  '* 

"  Yes !  yes !  there  is ! "  cried  Laure,  her  eyes  flaming. 

"  Be  silent,  my  child." 

^  Needs  there  a  long  string  of  scribblers  to  tiell  us  what 
actions  are  good  and  beautiful,  and  beyond  the  little  vulgar 
and  the  great  vulgar  to  do  or  to  admire  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  know  of  his  character  ?  You  know  that  in 
a  world  which  vaunts  much  and  does  nothing  but  egoism, 
sometimes  bare  egoism,  sometimes  gilt  egoism,  but  always 
egoism,  this  poor  boy  has  loved  you  all  as  angels  love  and  afi 
mortals  don't,  and  like  angels  has  done  you  good,  unseen* 
You  know  nothing  ?  You  know  he  is  not  rich,  yet  conse- 
crated half  his  income  to  you,  without  hope  even  of  thanks. 
Is  it  his  fault  he  was  found  out  ?  No !  my  young  ladies 
there  were  too  cunning  for  him,  or  you  would  never  have 
known  your  angel  friend.  Read  now  those  great  Messieiirs 
Comeille  and  Racine  for  a  love  so  innocent,  so  delicate,  so  « 
like  a  woman's,  so  like  an  angel's.  Search  their  immortal 
pages  for  it — and  find  it  not. 

'^Are  you  deaf  to  sentiment,  blind  to  beauty  of  person  and 
the  soul  ?  Then  be  shrewd,  be  prudent,  and  be  friends  with 
the  rising  young  citizen.  I  have  measured  him — ^he  is  no 
dwarf.  He  was  first  at  the  JEcole  PoUtechnique — ^he  won't 
be  last  in  France.  Are  you  too  noble  to  be  prudent  ?  then 
be  noble  enough  to  hold  out  the  hand  to  the  noble  and  good 
and  beautiful  for  their  own  sakes,  unless,  after  twenty  years' 
friendship,  I  am  any  thing  to  you ;  in  that  casQ,  oh !  welcomo 
them  for  mine." 
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The  baroness  hung  her  head,  but  made  no  answer. 

<<  Mj  mother/'  said  Josephine  imploringly^  '^  the  dear 
doctor*  is  in  earnest  I  fear  he  may  doubt  our  love  for  him 
if  jou  refuse  him.  He  never  spoke  so  loud  before.  Mamma 
—dear  mamma  I " 

**  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do,  monsieur  ?  ** 

*^  Only  to  receive  my  friend,  and  let  him  plead  his  own 
cause." 

<*  I  consent.  I  am  like  Josephine.  I  do  not  love  to  have 
an  old  friend  bawling  at  me." 

^  Thank  you,  ladies,  for  your  consideration  for  my  feelings 
—and  your  ears." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

«  To  fetch  him  I  " 

"What,  to-day?" 

«  This  minute." 

"  My  daughters,  this  was  a  trap.  Where  is  he  ?  In  the 
Pleasance  ?  "  asked  she  ironically,  taking  for  granted  he  was 
much  farther  off. 

"  No ;  in  my  room :  trembling  at  the  ordeal  before  him." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  retreat ;  better  so  than  give  me  the 
pain  of  dismissing  him." 

"  In  one  minute  he  will  be  with  you.  Break  his  heart  if 
you  are  quite  sure  there  is  any  real  necessity ;  but  at  least 
do  it  gently." 

"  That  is  understood.  My  child,  take  a  turn  on  the  ter- 
race." Laure  went  out,  aflber  shaking  her  showball  at  Jo- 
sephine for  being  allowed  to  stay  and  she  not. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  what  a  surprise  I  have  endured  I 
what  a  time  you  have  been  I " 

**  I  have  had  a  tough  battle." 

"  But  you  have  won  ?  your  reasons  have  prevailed  ?  " 

"My  reasons? — straws  I  One  of  them  calls  them  so 
openly,  I  forget  which.  No  I  my  reasons  fell  to  the  earth 
unheeded ;  didn't  I  tell  you  they  would  ?  " 
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«0h!  Heaven!" 

^'  But,  luckily,  in  reasoning  I  shouted.  Then  that  angel 
Josephine  said — *0h!  mj  mother,  we  cannot  refuse  the 
doctor ;  he  has  shouted — he  who  neyer  shouts.'  New  defini-* 
tion  of  reason — an  affair  of  the  lungs.  Now  go  and  show 
them  your  pretty  face." 

**Yes!  oh!  my  friend,  what  shall  I  say?  what  shall  I 
say?" 

"  What  matters  it  what  you  say  ?  Wisdom  won't  help 
you,  foUy  won't  hurt  you  ;  still,  by  way  of  being  extremely 
cautious,  I  wouldn't  utter  too  much  good  sense.  Turn  two 
beseeching  eyes  upon  her ;  add  the  language  of  your  face  to 
the  logic  of  my  lungs,  and  win — Come." 

"  Madam,  this  is  Monsieur  Edouard  Riviere,  my  friend." 

A  stately  reverence  from  the  baroness. 

"  May  my  esteem  and  his  own  merit  procure  him  at  your 
hands  favoui*able  treatnient,  and  should  you  find  him  timid 
and  flurried,  and  little  able  to  address  you  fluently,  allow,  I 
pray  you,  for  his  youth,  for  the  modesty  that  accompanies 
merit,  and  for  the  agitation  of  his  heart  at  such  a  moment 
I  leave  you." 

Edouard,  trembling  and  confused,  stammered,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper — 

"  Oh !  madam,  I  feel  I  shall  need  all  my  friend's  excuses," 
and  here  his  whisper  died  out  altogether,  and  his  tongue 
seemed  to  glue  itself  to  something,  and  lose  the  power  of 
motion. 

"  Calm  yourself  monsieur :  I  listen  to  you." 

"Madam,  I  do  not  deserve  her — ^but  I  love  her.  My 
position  is  not  what  she  merits — ^but  I  love  her." 

"  How  can  that  be  monsieur  ? — ^you  do  not  know  her.'* 

"Ah  yes  madam! — ^I  know  her:  there  are  souls  that 
speak  through  the  countenance :  I  have  lived  on  hers  too 
long  not  to  know  her.  Say  rather  you  do  not  know  me— 
you  may  well  hesitate  to  allow  one  unknown  to  come  near  so 
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great  a  treasure.  There  I  am  sure  is  the  true  obstacle; 
Well  madam  as  my  merits  are  small  let  mj  request  be 
moderate:  give  me  a  trial  Let  me  visit  jou — I  am  not 
old  enough  to  be  a  hypocrite  :  if  I  am  undeserving,  such  an 
eye  as  yours  will  soon  detect  me :  you  will  dismiss  me,  and 
I  shall  go  at  a  word,  for  I  am  proud  too,  though  I  have  so 
little  to  be  proud  of." 

**  You  do  not  appear  to  see,  monsieur,  that  this  little  ex- 
periment will  compromise  my  daughter." 

^^Not  at  all  madam ;  I  promise  it  shall  not ;  I  swear  I  will 
not  presume  on  any  opportunity  your  goodness  shall  give 
me.  Consider  madam,  it  is  only  here  that  I  can  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  character :  you  never  leave  the  chateau 
madam :  let  me  come  to  the  chateau  now  and  then,  oh,  pray 
let  me  come  Madam  the  Baroness  I ''  and  he  turned  his  be- 
seeching eyes  on  her. 

"  Was  ever  anything  so  unreasonable  ?  " 

^  Ah  1  madam  the  more  I  shall  bless  you  if  you  will  be  so 
generous  as  not  to  refuse  me." 

"  But  if  it  is  my  duty  to  refuse  you." 

^  Then  I  shall  die  madam  that  is  alL" 

"  Childishness  ! " 

"  And  you  will  be  sorry." 

"You  think  so!" 

"  0  yes  I  for  madam  has  a  good  heart — only  she  cannot 
see,  and  will  not  believe  h-h-how  1 1-love." 

"  Child  I  now  if  you  cry  I  will  send  you  away  at  once. 
One  would  say  I  am  very  cruel,  but  I  am  not — ^I  am  only  in 
my  senses,  and  this  child  is  not.  In  the  first  place  these 
things  are  not  done  in  this  way.  The  approaches  are  made, 
not  by  the  young  madman  himself,  but  by  his  parents :  these 
open  the  treaty  with  the  parent  or  parents  of  the  lady." 

"  But  madam,  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  parent." 

"What!  no  father?" 

"  No  madam.     I  cannot  even  remember  my  iGsither." 

"No  mother?" 
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*^  Madam,  she  died  five  years  ago.  Mademoiselle  Jose* 
phine  can  tell  you  what  I  lost  that  day.  If  she  was  alive 
she  would  be  about  your  age.  Ah  no,  madam  1  you  may  be 
sure  she  is  gone  from  me,  or  I  should  not  kneel  before  you 
thus  friendless.  She  would  come  to  you  and  say — '  Madam, 
you  are  a  mother  as  I  am — ^feel  for  me — my  son  loves  your 
daughter ;  he  will  die  if  you  refuse  him.  Have  pity  on  me 
and  on  my  son.  I  know  him — he  is  not  unworthy.'  Oh  I 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  speak  a  word  for  me  I  implore  you ; 
for  me  who,  less  happy  than  you,  have  no  mother — ^for  me 
who  speak  so  ill,  and  have  so  much  need  to  speak  welL  I 
shall  be  rejected — by  my  own  fault — can  one  have  so  much 
to  say  and  say  so  little  ?  Can  the  heart  be  so  full  and  the 
tongue  so  powerless  ?     My  mother,  why  did  you  leave  me  ?  " 

The  baroness  rose. 

She  turned  her  head  away. 

Riviere  awaited  his  doom  trembling  with  agitation,  and 
wishing  he  had  said  anything  but  what  he  had  said ;  he  saw 
too  a  little  tremor  pass  over  the  baroness,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  interpret  that. 

"The  emotion  such  words  cause  me — ^no,  I  cannot.  My 
child  you  shall  leave  me  now.  I  will  send  you  my  answer 
by  letter." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  almost  a  coaxing  tone, 
in  a  much  kinder  tone  than  she  had  ever  used  before,  and 
Edouard's  hopes  rose. 

"Oh  yes  madam,"  said  he  innocently,  "I  prefer  it  so; 
thank  you  madam,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  you  I " 

He  paused  in  the  middle  of  his  gratitude,  for  to  his  sur- 
prise the  baroness's  eyes  suddenly  became  fixed  with  horror 
and  astonishment.  He  wheeled  round  to  see  what  direful 
object  had  so  transfixed  her,  and  caught  Josephine  behind 
him,  but  at  some  distance,  looking  at  her  mother  with  an  im- 
ploring face,  a  &ice  to  melt  a  tigress,  and  both  her  white 
hands  clasped  together  in  mute  supplication  and  her  cheeks 
Wet. 

8» 
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When  she  saw  herself  detected,  she  attempted  no  further 
secresy,  but  came  forward  her  hands  still  clasped. 

"  Ah  no  my  mother ! "  Then  she  turned  to  Edouard.  "  Do 
you  not  see  die  is  going  to  refuse  you  by  letter,  because  she 
has  not  the  courage  to  look  in  your  sweet  face  and  strike 
you." 

^  Ah,  traitress ! — ^traitress ! "  shrieked  the  baroness. 

Edouard  sighed. 

Josephine  stood  supplicating. 

"  A  new  light  strikes  me,"  cried  the  old  lady — *^  what  a 
horror !  Why  Josephine — ^my  daughter — ^is  it  possible  yon 
are  interested — to  such  a  degree — ^in  this " 

Josephine  lowered  her  lovely  head — 

"  Yes  my  mother,"  said  she,  just  above  a  whisper. 

The  baroness  groaned. 

Edouard,  to  comfort  her,  began — 

"  But  madam,  it  is  not " 

"Ah!  hold  your  tongue,"  cried  Josephine  hastily,  in  an 
accent  of  terror. 

The  mystified  one  held  his  tongue. 

"  She  is  right  monsieur,"  said  the  baroness,  drily :  "  leave 
her  alone,  she  will  have  more  influence  with  me  than  you. 
In  a  word  monsieur,  I  am  about  to  consult  my  daughter  in 
this  wise  and  well  ordered  affair.  Be  pleased  to  excuse  us 
a  few  minutes." 

"  Certainly  madam."     He  took  his  hat. 

"  I  will  send  for  you.  Meantime  go  and  play  with  that 
other  child  on  the  teiTace,"  said  she  spitefully — ^for  all  her 
short-lived  feeling  in  his  favour  was  gone  now. 

Monsieur  Edouard  bowed  respectfully,  and  submitted  de- 
murely to  his  penance. 

"  All  is  ended,"  said  the  baroness ;  "  the  sentiments  that 
have  corrupted  the  nation,  have  ended  by  penetrating  into 
my  family — my  eldest  daughter  flings  herself  at  a  man's 
head — again  it  is  not  a  man,  but  a  boy — with  the  face  of  an 
angel." 
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Josephine  glided  to  bcf  mother's  side,  and  sank  on  her 
knees. 

"My  mother  have  some  little  confidence  in  your  Jose- 
phine !  Am  I  so  very  foolish  ?  Am  I  so  very  wicked  ?  "  And 
she  laid  her  cheek  against  her  mother's. 
The  old  lady  kissed  her. 

"  Thou  sfcalt  have  him — thou  shalt  have  him  I  my  well 
beloved :  ^ve  no  fear:  thy  mother  loves  thee  too  weU  to  vex 
thee."  But  at  this  the  old  lady  began  to  sob  and  to  cry— i 
**  They  are  taking  away  my  children !  they  are  taking  away 
my  children  I "  And  to  the  doctor  who  came  in  full  of  curi- 
osity she  cried  out — "  Ah !  you  are  come,  you  !— enjoy  then 
your  triumph,  for  you  have  won ! " 

"  All  the  better !  '*  cried  the. doctor  gaily. 
"  Nevertheless  it  was  a  soriy  triumph  to  come  to  a  poor 
old  woman  from  whom  they  had  taken  all  except  her  daugh- 
ters, and  to  rob  her  of  them  too — ah !  '* 

The  doctor  hung  his  head :  then  he  stepped  quickly  up  to 
her  with  great  concern,  and  took  her  hand. 

"My  dear  dear  friend,*'  he  cried,  "  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
inevitable.     Sooner  or  later  the  young  birds  must  leave  the 
parent's  nest." 
;  "  Nature  is  very  cruel— oh  I  oh  ! " 

"  She  but  seems  so,  because  she  is  unchangeable.    There 
is  another  law  to  which  you  and  I  must  both  yield  ere  long.'* 
"Yes  my  friend." 

"  Shall  we  go,  and  leave  these  tender  ones  to  choose  mates 
and  protectors  for  themselves,  out  of'  a  world  of  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing?  Shall  we  refuse  them  while  we  live  the 
light  of  our  age  and  wisdom  in  this  the  act  that  is  to  colour 
their  whole  lives  ?  " 

"  You  have  always  reason  on  your  side,  you.  Well  I  send 
for  the  young  man.  He  is  good :  he  will  forgive  me  if  in 
spite  of  myself  I  should  be  sometimes  rude  to  him :  he  will 
understand  that  to  my  daughter  he  is  a  lover,  but  to  me  a 
burglar — a  highway  robber — ^poor  child  1    He  is  very  handr 
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some  all  the  same.  Nex^  be  ha&  xxo  motheiw— if  I  was  not 
80  wicked  I  should  try  and  supply  her  place — ^you  see  I  am 
reasonable.  Tell  me  now  how  loiig  it  ndU  be  before  you 
oome  to  me  for  Laure  f  Oh  1  do  nob  be  afraid :  I  will  let 
her  go  too.  I  will  not  give  all  this  trouble  a  second  time — 
the  first  struggle  it  is  that  tears  us.  Yet  X  knew  it  must 
come  some  day.  But  I  did  not  expect  it  s«  soon.  No 
matter — ^I  will  be  reasonable — to  day  is  the  fouKh  of  No- 
vember. I  shall  remember  the  fourth  of  November-^go  to. 
All  I  ask  is,  when  they  are  both  gone,  and  the  house  is 
quite— quite  desolate,  then  suffer  me  to  die— when  all  I  love 
is  gone  from  me.    Oh  I  oh !  oh  I  oh  I  oh  I  ^ 

<<  Monsieur  Perrin  the  notary  is  below  and  would  speak  to 
madam,"  said  Jacintha  at  the  door. 

*^  Ah !  I  remember,  away  with  our  tears  my  friends:  here 
comes  one  who  would  not  understand  them.  He  would  say, 
*  what  have  they  all  the  toothache  at  once  in  this  house? '  ** 

St.  Aubin,  after  the  first  compliments,  retired;  and  the 
notary,  the  baroness  and  Josephine  seated  themselves  in  a 
triangle. 

He  began  by  confessing  to  them  that  he  had  not  overcome 
the  refractory  creditor  without  much  trouble;  and  that  he 
had  since  learned  there  was  another,  a  larger  creditor  likely 
to  press  for  payment  or  for  sale  of  the  estate.  The  baroness 
was  greatly  agitated  by  this  communication:  the  notary 
remained  cool  as  a  cucumber  and  keenly  observant. 

"  Bonard,*'  said  he,  "  has  put  this  into  their  heads ;  other* 
wise  I  believe  they  never  would  have  thought  of  it.*' 

He  went  on  to  say  all  this  had  caused  him  grave  refiec- 
tions. 

*^  It  seems,"  said  he  with  cool  candour,  ^'  a  sad  pity  that  the 
estate  should  pass  &om  a  family  that  has  held  it  since  the 
days  of  Charlemagne." 

"  Now  God  forbid ! "  cried  the  baroness  liftmg  her  eyei 
and  her  quivering  hands  to  heaven. 
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Now  the  notary  held  the  Bepublican  creed  in  all  its 
branches. 

^'  Providence,  madam,  does  not  interfere  in  matters  of  bu^- 
ness/'  said  he.  ^'Nothing  but  money  can  save  the  estate. 
Let  us  then  look  at  things  solid.  Has  any  means  occurred  to 
you  of  raising  money  to  pay  off  these  incumbrances  ?  " 

"  No.  What  means  can  there  be  ?  The  estate  is  mort- 
gaged to  its  full  value :  so  they  all  say." 

"  And  they  say  true  I"  put  in  the  notary  quickly. 

"  There  is  no  hope." 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  madam :  I  am  here !  I " 

^  Ah,  my  good  friend,  may  Heaven  reward  you." 

'*  Madam,  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  no  complaint  to 
make  of  this  same  Heaven.  By  the  bye,  permit  me  to  show 
you  that  I  am  on  the  rise :  here  mademoiselle,  is  a  gim-crack 
they  have  given  me : "  and  he  unbuttoned  his  overcoat,  and 
showed  them  a  piece  of  tricoloured  riband  and  a  clasp.  "  As 
for  me,  I  look  to  the  solid,  I  care  little  for  these  things,"  said 
he  secretly  bursting  with  gratified  vanity,  "  but  the  world  is 
dazzled  by  them.  However  I  can  show  you  something  bet- 
ter." He  took  out  a  letter.  "  This  is  from  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  a  client  of  mine :  it  amounts  to  a  promise  I 
shall  be  the  next  prefect,  and  the  present  prefect — ^I  am  happy 
to  say — is  on  his  death  bed.  Thus  madam  your  humble  ser- 
vant in  a  few  short  months  will  be  notary  no  longer,  but 
prefect ;  1  shall  then  sell  my  office  of  notary— it  is  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  francs — and  I  flatter  myself  when  I  am  a 
prefect  you  will  not  blush  to  own  me." 

"  Then  as  now  monsieur,"  said  the  baroness  politely,  "  we 
shall  recognize  your  merit.     But '* 

^^  I  understand  madam  :  like  me  you  look  to  what  is  sdid* 
Thus  then  it  is :  I  have  money." 

"  Ah !  all  the  better  for  you." 

<^  I  have  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  it  is  dispersed  in  a 
great  many  small  though  profitable  investments.  Now  to 
call  it  in  suddenly  would  entail  some  loss." 
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"I  do  not  doubt  it" 

^  Never  mind  madam,  if  jou  and  my  joung  ladj  there 
have  ever  so  little  of  that  friendly  feeling  towards  me,  of 
which  I  have  so  much  towards  you,  all  my  investments  shall 
be  called  in.  Six  months  will  do  it;  two  thirds  of  your 
creditors  shall  be  paid  off  at  once.  A  single  party  on  whom 
I  can  depend,  one  of  my  clients,  who  dares  not  quarrel  with 
me,  will  advance  the  remaining  third ;  and  so  the  estate  will 
be  safe.  In  another  six  months  even  that  diminished  debt 
shall  be  liquidated,  and  Beaurepaire  chateau,  park,  estate, 
and  grounds,  down  to  the  old  oak  tree,  shall  be  as  free  as  Bxr ; 
and  no  power  shall  alienate  them  from  you  mademoiselle,  and 
from  the  heirs  of  your  body.** 

The  baroness  clasped  her  hands  in  ecstasy. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  for  this  monsieur  ?  "  inquired  Jo- 
sephine calmly,  <<for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  only  be 
effected  by  great  sacrifices  on  your  part" 

"  I  thank  you  mademoiselle  for  your  penetration  in  seeing 
that  I  must  make  sacrifices.  I  would  never  have  told  you, 
but  you  have  seen  it — and  I  do  not  regret  that  you  have  seen 
it  Madam,  mademoiselle,  those  sacrifices  appear  little  to 
me — will  seem  nothing — will  never  be  mentioned,  or  even 
alluded  to  after  this  day,  if  you,  on  your  part,  will  lay  mo 
under  a  far  heavier  obligation — ^if  in  short" — ^bere  the  con- 
temner of  things  unsubstantial  reopened  his  coat,  and  brought 
his  riband  to  light  again — "  if  you,  madam,  will  accept  me 

FOR    TOUR    SON-IN-LAW — IP    YOU,    MADEMOISELLE,    WILL 
TAKE  ME  FOR  TOUR  HUSBAND  ! " 

The  baroness  and  her  daughter  looked  at  one  another  in 
silence* 

"  Is  it  a  jest  ?  '*  inquired  the  former  of  the  latter. 

^  Can  you  think  so,  my  mother?  Answer  Monsieur  Perrin. 
Above  all  my  mother,  remember  he  has  just  done  us  a  kind 
office." 

<'I  shall  remember  it     Monsieur,  permit  me  to  regret 
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that  having  lately  won  our  gratitude  and  esteem,  you  have 
taken  this  way  of  modifying  those  feelings.  But  after  all,** 
she  added  with  gentle  courtesey,  "  we  may  well  put  your 
good  deeds  against  this — ^this  error  in  judgment  The  bal- 
ance is  in  your  favour  still,  provided  you  never  return  to  this 
topic.     Come,  is  it  agreed  ?  " 

The  baroness's  manner  was  full  of  tact,  and  the  latter  een« 
tences  were  said  with  an  open  kindliness  of  manner. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  Perrin  from  dropping  the 
subject  and  remaining  good  friends.  A  gentleman,  or  a 
lover  would  have  so  done. 

Monsieur  Perrin  was  neither.  He  said  in  rather  a  threat- 
ening tone — ^*'  You  refuse  me  then  madam ! ! " 

The  tone  and  the  words  were  each  singly  too  much  for  the 
baroness's  pride.     She  answered  coldly  but  civilly — 

^^I  do  not  refuse  you.  I  do  not  take  an  affront  into  con- 
sideration." 

"  Be  calm,  my  mother,"  said  Josephine ;  "  no  affiront  was 
intended." 

"  Ah  !  here  is  one  that  is  more  reasonable,"  cried  Perrin. 

"There  are  men,"  continued  Josephine  without  noticing 
him,  "  who  look  to  but  one  thing,  interest.  It  was  an  offer 
made  politely  in  the  way  of  business ;  decline  it  in  the  same 
spirit  my  mother;  that  is  what  you  have  to  do." 

"  Monsieur,  you  hear  what  mademoiselle  says  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  deaf  madam." 

"  She  carries  politeness  a  long  way.  After  all  it  is  a  good 
fault.  Well  monsieur  I  need  not  answer  you  since  Made- 
moiselle de  Beaurepaire  has  answered  you ;  but  I  detain 
you  no  lohger." 

Strictly  a  weasel  has  no  business  with  the  temper  of  a 
tiger,  but  this  one  had/  and  the  long  vindictiveness  of  a  Cor- 
sican. 

"  Ah !  my  little  lady,  you  turn  me  out  of  the  house  do 
you  ?  "  cried  he  grinding  his  teeth. 

"Turn  him  out  of  the  house!  what  a  phrase!  My 
daughter  where  has  this  man  lived  ?  " 
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'<  To  the  devil  with  phrases.  You  turn  me  ddt  I  A  m«9 
my  little  ladies  whom  none  ever  yet  insulted  without  repent* 
ing  it,  and  repenting  in  vain.  You  are  under  obligations  to 
me,  and  you  think  to  turn  me  out  I  You  are  at  my  mercy, 
and  you  think  I  will  let  you  turn  me  to  your  door !  Say 
again  to  me,  either  with  or  without  phrases,  ^  Sartez  !  *  and 
by  all  the  devils  in  less  than  a  month  I  wiU  stand  here,  here, 
here,  and  say  to  you  *  Sortez  !  * " 

"  Ah  I — mon  Dieu  I  man  Dieu  /" 

"  I  will  say  Beaurepaire  is  mine  I     Begone  from  it  I " 

When  he  uttered  these  terrible  words,  each  of  which  was 
a  blow  with  a  bludgeon  to  the  baroness,  the  old  lady,  whose 
courage  was  not  equal  to  her  spirit,  shrank  over  the  side  of 
her  arm  chair  and  cried  piteously — ^  He  threatens  me  !  he 
threatens  me  !  I  am  frightened ! "  and  put  up  her  trembling 
hands,  so  suggestive  was  the  notary's  eloquence  of  physiccd 
violence.  Then  his  brutality  received  an  unexpected  check. 
Imagine  that  a  sparrow  hawk  had  seized  a  trembling  pigeon, 
and  that  a  royal  falcon  swooped,  and  with  one  lightning-like 
stroke  of  body  and  wing,  buffeted  him  away,  and  there  he 
was  on  his  back,  gaping  and  glaring  and  grasping  at  nothing 
with  his  claws.  So  swifl  and  irresistible,  but  far  more  ter- 
rible and  majestic,  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire  came  from  her 
chair  with  one  gesture  of  her  body  between  her  mother  and 
the  notary,  who  was  advancing  on  her  with  arms  folded  in  a 
brutal  menacing  way — ^not  the  Josephine  we  have  seen  her, 
the  calm  languid  beauty,  but  the  Demoiselle  de  Beaurepaire 
—her  great  heart  on  fire; — ^her  blood  up — not  her  own  only, 
but  all  the  blood  of  all  the  De  Beaurepaires — ^pale  as  ashes 
with  great  wrath,  her  purple  eyes  flaring,  and  her  whole 
panther-like  body  ready  either  to  spring  or  strike. 

"  Slave !  you  dare  to  insult  her,  and  before  me  I  Arriere^ 
miserable .'  *  or  I  soil  my  hand  with  your  face  1 "  And  her 
band  was  up  with  the  word,  up,  up,  higher  it  seemed  than 

♦  "Back I  wretch!" 
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ever  a  haad  was  lifted  before.  And  if  he  had  hesitated  one 
moment,  I  beKlre  it  would  have  come  down :  and  if  it  had  he 
would  have  gone  to  her  feet  before  it :  not  under  its  weight — 
the  lightning  IS  not  heavy — ^but  under  the  soul  that  would  have 
struck  with  it :  but  there  was  no  need :  the  towering  threat  and 
the  flaming  eye  and  the  swift  rush  buffeted  the  caitiff  away :  he 
recoiled  three  steps  and  nearly  fell  dow;n.  She  followed  him 
as  he  went,  strong  in  that  moment  as  Hercules,  beautiful  and 
terrible  as  Michael  driving  Satan.  He  dared  not,  or  rather 
he  could  not  stand  before  her :  he  wreathed  and  cowered  and 
recoiled  all  down  the  room,  while  she  marched  upon  him. 
Then  the  driven  serpent  hissed  as  it  wriggled  away. 

"  For  all  this  she  too  shall  be  turned  out  of  Beaurepaire, 
not  like  me,  but  for  ever.     I  swear  it,  parole  de  Perrin." 

"  She  shall  never  be  turned  out.  I  swear  it,  foi  de  De 
Beaurepaire." 

«  You  too  daughter  of  Sa " 

"  Tais  toij  et  sors  a  Vimtant  mime — Lache  I "  * 

The  old  lady  moaning  and  trembling  and  all  but  fainting 
in  her  chair :  the  young  noble,  like  a  destroying  angel,  hand 
in  air,  and  great  eye  scorching  and  withering ;  and  the  caitiff 
wriggling  out  at  the  door,  wincing  with  body  and  head,  his 
knees  knocking,  his  heart  panting  yet  raging,  his  teeth 
gnashing,  his  cheek  livid,  his  eye  gleaming  with  the  fire  of 

helL 

* 

^  ^  Hold  your  tongae !  and  begone  this  very  moment,  coward  and  «!•?• !  ** 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

^  Mademoiselle,  your  mother  has  sent  me  here  to  play 
with  you." 

"  Monsieur  I " 

<'It  is  true.  She  said,  <Go  and  play  with  that  other 
child.'" 

^'  Mesdames  our  mothers  take  liberties  which  we  do  not 
put  up  with  from  a  stranger." 

^'Mademoiselle,  I  felt  like  you  at  such  a  term  being 
applied  to  me,  but  it  is  sweet  to  share  any  thing  with  you, 
even  an  affront — ^a  stigma." 

'^  So  they  sent  you  to  amuse  me  ? "  asked  the  beauty 
royally. 

"  It  appears  so." 

"Whether  I  like  or  not?" 

"  No  mademoiselle,  at  a  word  from  you  I  was  to  leave 
you :  that  was  understood." 

"  Go  away." 

"I  go." 

He  retired. 

"Monsieur  Riviere,"  called  the  lady  to  him  in  a  calm 
friendly  tone  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

He  came  back. 

"  How  thoughtless  you  are :  you  are  going  away  without 
telling  me  what  you  have  been  saying  to  my  mother  about 
me  behind  my  back." 

"  I  never  mentioned  you  mademoiselle  ! " 
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«  Oh !— oh,  all  the  better  I " 

Then  this  child  told  that  child  all  he  had  said  to  the 
baroness,  and  her  replies :  and  this  child  blushed  in  telling 
it  and  looked  timidly  every  now  and  then  to  see  how  that 
capricious  child  took  it :  and  that  capricious  child  wore  a 
lofty  contemplative  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I  am  listening 
out  of  politeness  to  a  dry  abstract  of  certain  matters  purely 
speculative  wherein  I  have  no  personal  interest."  Certain 
blushes  that  came  and  went  gave  a  charming  incongruity  to 
the  performance,  and  might  have  made  an  aged  bystander 
laugh. 

When  he  came  to  tell  Josephine's  interference,  and  how 
her  mother  thought  it  was  she  he  loved ;  and  how  Josephine, 
to  his  great  surprise,  had  favoured  the  delusion :  and  how, 
on  this,  the  tide  had  turned  directly  in  his  favour,  our  young 
actress  being  of  an  impetuous  nature  and  off  her  guard  a 
moment,  burst  out,  "Ah,  I  recognise  you  there  my  good 
Josephine  I "  but  she  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  she  low- 
ered her  eyes  and  her  cheek  burned. 

Eiviere  was  mystified. 

"  But  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  "  do  pray  explain  to  me^ 
can  I  be  mistaken  after  all — is  she ?  " 

« Is  she  what?" 

"  I  mean  does  she ?  " 

"  Does  she  what  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean." 

"  No  I  do  not :  how  should  I  ?    The  vanity  of  these  chil-  . 
dren !    Now  if  she  did  would  she  have  confessed  before  you 
that  she  did?" 

"Well  I  am  astonished  at  you  Mademoiselle  Laure; 
Jacintha  then  is  right ;  you  acknowledge  that  every  thing 
your  sex  says  is  a  falsehood— oh  fie  ! " 

"  No !  not  every  thing,"  replied  Laure  with  naivete  unpar- 
alleled, "only  certain  things  I  don't  tease  me,"  cried  she 
with  sudden  small  violence ;  "  of  this  be  sure,  that  Josephine 
was  a  good  friend  to  you,  not  because  she  loves  children,  but 
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because  she  is  not  one  of  us  at  all|  but  an  aogel  and  loves 
every  body— even  monsieur.'' 

^'This  is  what  I  think/'  said  Edouard  gnively.  ^The 
baroness  fancies  you  a  child — ^you  are  woman  enough  to 
puzzle  me,  mademoiselle." 

"  That  may  easily  be." 

« And  Mademoiselle  Josephine  thought  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  into  the  house  at  all,  i^  at  that  critical 
moment,  wiother  prejudice  came  in  the  way." 

"What  prejudice?" 

"  That  you  are  too  young  to  love." 

"  That  is  no  prejudice — ^it  is  a  fact  I  am,  monsieur"— I 
am  mtuih  too  young." 

"  No  I  I  was  confused.    I  mean  too  young  to  be  loved." 

"  Oh  I  I  am  not  too  young  for  that — not  a  bit  too  young." 

"  And  so  the  angel  Josephine  temporised,  out  of  pity  to 
me :  that  is  my  solution,  and — ah  I     Heaven  bless  her ! " 

«  Forgive  me  if  I  say  your  solution  is  a  very  absurd  one.** 

"  It  is  the  true  one." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Positive." 

"  Then  it  is  no  use  my  contradicting  you." 

«  Not  the  least" 

"  Then  I  shall  not  contradict  you." 

"  Ah  well !  mademoiselle  angel,  perhaps  my  turn  will 
oome,"  said  the  young  man,  his  lips  trembling.  Won't  I 
cot  myself  in  pieces  for  you  at  a  word,  that  is  aU." 

"  I  like  you  better  when  you  talk  sp." 

"  Mademoiselle  Laure  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  Edouard  ?  " 

'<  If  you  will  come  to  where  the  great  oak  tree  stands :" 

"  To  the  Pleasance  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh I  the  Pleasance  is  it?  What  lovely  names  every 
thing  has  here  I  Well,  if  you  will  come  into  the  Pleasance 
I  ¥dll  make  you  a  drawing  of  that  dear  old  tree  I  love  so." 

"  And  what  right  have  you  to  love  it  ? — it  is  not  yours :  it 
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is  ours.  You  are  always  loving  something  you  hare  no 
business  to." 

^<I  love  things  that  one  can't  help  loving — is  that  a 
crime  ?  " 

**  He  can't  help  loving  a  tree,  tender  nature !  '* 

"  No,  I  can't  help  loving  a  tree  out  of  which  you  intro- 
duced yourself  to  me." 

"  Insolent  I  Well,  draw  it  with  two  ladies  flying  out  and 
a  boy  rooted  with  terror." 

^'  There  is  no  need.  That  scene  is  more  than  drawn,  it  is 
engraved,  on  all  our  memories  for  ever ! " 

"  Not  on  mine !  not  on  mine !  Oh  I  how  terrified  you 
were — ha  I  ha  I — ^and  how  terrified  we  should  have  been  if 
you  had  not.  Listen :  once  upon  a  time — don't  be  alarmed : 
it  was  afler  Noah — ^a  frightened  hare  ran  by  a  pond :  the 
frogs  splashed  into  the  water  in  terror.  She  said,  *  Ah  ha ! 
there  are  then  those  I  frighten  in  my  turn :  I  am  the  thun- 
derbolt of  war.'  Excuse  my  quoting  La  Fontaine  :  I  am 
not  in  *  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden '  yet.  I  am  but  a 
child." 

"  And  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  when  you  grow  up  you  will  be 
too  much  for  me,  that  is  evident.  Come  then  mademoiselle 
the  quizzer." 

*^  Monsieur,  shall  I  make  you  a  confession  ?  You  will  not 
be  angry :  I  could  not  support  your  displeasure." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  could :  so  I  will  not  try  you." 

"  Then  1  have  a  strange  inclination  to  walk  up  and  dowr 
this  terrace  whilst  you  draw  that  tree  in  the  Pleasance." 

"  Resist  that  inclination :  perhaps  it  will  fly  from  you." 

"  No  !  you  fiy  from  me,  and  draw.  I  will  rejoin  you  in  a 
few  minutes." 

«  Thank  you  !    Not  so  stupid ! " 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  word,  sir  ?  "  asked  she  haughtily. 

^'  Heaven  forbid  mademoiselle !  only  I  did  not  see  at  first 
that  it  was  a  serious  promise  you  are  doing  me  the  honour 
to  make  me.    I  go." 
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He  went,  and  placed  himself  on  the  west  side  of  the  oak 
and  took  out  his  sketch  book,  and  worked  zealously  and 
rapidly.  He  had  done  the  outlines  of  the  tree  and  was 
finishing  in  detail  a  part  of  the  huge  trunk,  when  his  eyes 
were  suddenly  dazzled :  in  the  middle  of  the  rugged  bark, 
deformed  here  and  there  with  great  wart-like  bosses,  and 
wrinkled,  seamed,  and  ploughed  all  over  with  age,  burst  a 
bit  of  variegated  colour :  bright  as  a  poppy  on  a  dungeon 
wall,  it  glowed  and  glittered  out  through  a  large  hole  in  the 
brown  dark ;  it  was  Laure's  face  peeping.  To  our  young 
lover's  eye  how  divine  it  shone  I  None  of  the  half  tints  of 
common  flesh  were  there,  but  a  thing  all  rose,  lily,  sapphire, 
and  soul.  His  pencil  drooped,  his  mouth  opened,  he  was 
downright  dazzled  by  the  glowing,  bewitching  face,  spalkling 
with  fun  in  the  gaunt  tree.  Tell  me,  ladies,  did  she  know 
the  value  of  that  sombre  frame  to  her  brightness  ?  Oh  I 
no— she  was  only  a  child !  I !  I !  I 

The  moment  she  found  herself  detected,  the  gaunt  old 
tree  rang  musical  with  a  crystal  laugh,  and  out  came  the 
arch-dryad. 

"I  have  been  there  all  the  time.  How  solemn  you 
looked! — ha  I  ha  I  Now  for  the  result  of  such  profound 
study." 

He  showed  her  his  work ;  she  altered  her  tone. 

"  Oh  1  how  clever,'*  she  cried,  "and  how  rapid  I  What  a 
facility  you  have !  Monsieur  is  an  artist,"  said  she  gravely ; 
"I  will  be  more  respectful,"  and  she  dropped  him  a  low 
curtsey.     "  Mind  you  promised  it  me,"  she  added  sharply. 

"  You  will  accept  it,  then  ?  " 

"  That  I  will :  it  will  be  worth  having :  I  never  reckoned 
on  that — hence  my  nonchalance.  Finish  it  directly,"  cried 
this  peremptory  young  person. 

"First  I  must  trouble  you  to  stand  out  there  near  the 
tree." 

"What  for?" 

"  Because  I  want  a  contrast.     The  tree  is  a  picture  of 
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Age  and  gradual  decay ;  bj  its  side  then  I  must  place  a 
personification  of  Youth  and  growing  loveliness." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  made  a  sort  of  pirouette,  and 
went  where  she  was  bid,  and  stood  there  with  her  back  to 
the  artist 

^^But  that  will  not  do,  mademoiselle;  you  must  turn 
round." 

"  Oh !  very  well."  And  when  she  came  round,  he  saw 
her  colour  was  high.     Flattery  is  sweet.  ' 

This  child  of  nature  was  pleased,  and  ashamed  it  should 
be  seen  that  she  was  pleased — and  so  he  drew  her ;  and  kept 
looking  off  the  paper  at  her,  and  had  a  right  in  his  character 
of  artist  to  look  her  full  in  the  face,  and  he  did  so  with 
long  lingering  glances  beginning  severe  and  business-like, 
and  ending  tender,  that  she  poor  girl  hardly  knew  which 
way  to  look,  not  to  be  scorched  up  by  his  eye  like  a  tender 
flower,  or  blandly  absorbed  like  the  pearly  dew.  Ah !  happy 
hour !  ah  I  happy  days  of  youth,  and  innocence,  and  first  love ! 

'<  Here  is  my  sister.     Ah !  something  is  the  matter  I " 

Josephine  came  towards  them,  pale  and  panting. 

"Oh!  my  children,"  she  cried,  and  could  not  speak  a 
moment  for  agitation. 

They  came  round  her  in  the  greatest  concern. 

^^A  great  misfortune  has  fallen  on  us,  and  I  am  the 
cause/' 

"Oh!  Heaven!" 

"  We  have  an  enemy  now,  a  deadly  enemy.  Perrin  the 
notary ;  Laure — Monsieur — ^he  insulted  us — ^he  insulted  my 
mother — ^I  could  not  bear  that — ^1  insulted  Atw." 

"  You,  Josephine  ?  " 

"  Yes !  you  may  well  wonder.  How  little  we  know  our- 
selves I  but  our  mother  was  trembling  in  her  chair,  her 
noble,  her  beloved  face  all  pale — ^all  pale — and  she  put  up 
her  hands  before  her  sacred  head,  for  the  rufi&an  was  threat- 
ening her  with  his  loud  voice  and  brutal  gestures." 
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"  Oh !  my  poor  mother ! " 

^Sacr-r-re  canaille  I — and  I  not  there !  ** 

^  Then  in  a  moment,  I  know  not  how,  I  was  npon  bim, 
and  I  cried, '  Back,  wretch  ! '  " 

"WeUdone." 

^  With  my  hand  over  his  head.  Oh  I  if  he  had  faced  me 
a  moment,  I  should  struck  him  with  all  my  soul,  and  in 
the  face.  I  should  have  killed  him.  I  was  stronger  than 
lions,  and  as  fierce.  I  was  not  myself.  I  knew  no  fear ;  I 
who  now  am  all  fear  again.  My  children  it  was  but  a  single 
coward — ^had  it  been  a  regiment  of  braves,  I  should  have 
flung  myself  upon  them — ^for  my  mother.  Mad  woman  that 
I  was ! " 

**You  noble  creature — ^you  goddess — ^I  only  loved  you, 
and  honoured  you — ^now  I  adore  you." 

'<  Oh  I  Edouard,  you  do  not  see  what  my  violence  has 
done.  Alas  I  I  who  love  my  sister  so,  have  ruined  her.  I 
have  ruined  the  mother  I  tried  to  protect.  I  have  ruined 
the  house  of  Beaurepaire.  For  that  shrinking  coward  has 
the  heart  of  a  fiend.  He  told  us  he  had  never  forgiven  an 
affix)nt — and  he  holds  our  fate  in  his  hands.  *  You  turn  me 
out  of  the  room,'  he  yelled,  (oh  I  I  turn  cold  now  when  I 
think  of  his  words,)  *  I  will  turn  you  out  of  the  room,  and 
out  of  the  house  as  well.  You  stand  here  and  say  to  me 
^Sortez!  *  In  a  little  while  I  will  stand  here — ^here,  and  say 
to  you  ^SortezI ' '  He  will  do  it.  It  is  written  in  my  heart, 
so  hot  with  rage  a  moment  ago,  so  cold  with  terror  now — he 
will  do  it — he  will  come  armed  with  the  law — ^the  iron  law— 
and  say  to  us  poor  debtors — ^Sortez!  * " 

"And  if  he  does,"  said  Edouard  firmly,  and  cutting  each 
word  with  his  clenching  teeth,  "  this  is  what  will  happen.  I 
will  cut  his  liver  out  with  my  dog  whip  before  you  all,  and 
you  will  not  go  at  all." 

"  That  is  spoken  like  a  man  ! "  cried  Laure  warmly. 

"  You  talk  like  a  child,"  said  Josephine.  "  Yet  perhaps 
you  might  do  something.    "Will  you  do  something  for  me  ?  " 
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''  Did  you  do  nothing  for  me  to-daj  tliat  jou  put  such  a 
question  ?  " 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  that,  my  friend." 

"  No,"  cried  the  boy,  trembling  with  emotion,  "  we  will 
not  talk  of  it;    these  are  not  things  to  talk  of;    but  we 

will *'    And  for  lack  of  words  he  seized  upon  both  her 

hands  and  kissed  them  violently,  and  then  seized  her  gown 
and  kissed  that 

'*'  You  know  Bonard  the  fiEumer — ^he  lives  about  a  league 
from  this." 

" Yes!  yes r 

**  Bun  thither  across  the  meadows,  and  find  out  whether 
Perrin  has  been  to  him  since  leaving  the  chateau.  He  has 
only  a  few  minutes'  start ;  you  will  perhaps  arrive  before  he 


'^  Before  he  leaves  I  I  shall  be  there  before  him.  Do 
you  think  a  dun  cow  can  carry  a  scoundrel  towards  villany 
as  fast  as  I  can  go  to  please  an  angel." 

^<  You  will  come  back  to  Beaurepaire  and  tell  me  ?  " 

"  Yes !  yes  ! "  and  he  was  gone. 

The  sisters  followed  slowly  to  the  gate  and  watched  the 
impetuous  boy  run  across  the  park. 

"  He  does  not  take  the  path,"  said  Josephine. 

^^  Oh !  "  said  Laure,  ^<  what  are  paths  to  him.  He  has  no 
prejudice  in  favour  of  beaten  tracks.  He  is  going  the 
shortest  way  to  Bonard,  that  we  may  be  sure  of." 

"  How  gallantly  he  runs,  Laure ;  how  high  he  holds  his 
head ;  how  easily  he  moves ;  and  yet  how  he  clears  tlie 
ground — already  at  the  edge  of  the  park." 

"  Yes,  but  Josephine,  the  strong  bramble  hedge— there  is 
no  gap  there — ^no  stile.     What  will  he  do  ?    Ah ! " 

Edouard  had  solved  the  riddle  of  the  hedge  ;  by  a  familiar 
manoeuvre  unknown  to  those  ladies  until  that  moment,  he 
increased  his  pace  and  took  a  flying  leap  right  at  the  hedge, 
but,  turning  in  the  air,  came  at  it  with  his  back  instead  of 
his  face,  and,  by  his  weight  and  impetus,  contrived  to  burst 
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through  Briareus  m  a  moment,  and  was  next  seen  a  fhrlong 
beyond  it 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another.  Josephine  smiled  sadlj. 
Laare  looked  up  hopefully. 

^  All  our  lives  we  have  thought  that  hedge  a  barrier  no 
mortal  could  pass — ^he  didn't  make  much  of  it.  Have  cour- 
age then,  my  sister." 

^  Laure,  go  in  and  comfort  our  mother." 

"  Yes,  my  sister — alone  ?    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"To  the  oratory." 

"Ah  I  you  are  right" 

"  Oh  I  Laure,  the  blessing  and  the  comfort  of  believing 
the  GU>d  of  the  Fatherless  is  stronger  than  wicked  men. 
Dark  days  are  commg,  my  sister." 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

Laube  tried  to  comfort  her  mother ;  the  consoling  topic 
she  chose  was  young  Riviere.  She  described  his  zeal,  his 
determination  to  baffle  the  enemy,  how,  she  did  not  know, 
but  she  was  sure  he  would  somehow ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his 
jumping  through  the  hedge. 

The  baroness  listened  like  a  wounded  porcupine  round 
whom  a  fly  buzzes.  The  notary  was  her  wound ;  the  states- 
man her  worrying  fly.  When  her  patience  was  exhausted, 
she  lashed  out  against  him. 

Now,  capricious  imps  like  Laure,  whom  their  very  nature 
seems  to  impel  to  tease  and  flout,  and  even  quarrel  with  a 
lover  to  his  face,  are  balanced  by  another  strong  impulse — 
viz :  to  defend  him  behind  his  back,  ay  with  more  spirit 
than  those  do  who  have  more  loving  natures.  Perhaps  they 
feel  they  owe  him  this  reparation.  Perhaps  to  abuse  him  is 
to  infringe  their  monopoly,  and  they  can't  stand  that 

Laure  defended  Edouard  so  warmly  that  between  her 
mother's  sagacity  and  her  own  vexation  at  his  being  sneered 
at  by  anybody  but  her,  and  also  at  her  being  called  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  argument  by  the  hateful  epithet 
^  a  child,"  it  transpired  that  she  was  the  young  lady  Edouard 
came  to  Beaurepaire  for. 

The  baroness  was  so  shocked  at  this  that  Laure  repented 
bitterly  her  unguarded  tongue. 

^^  Oh  mamma !  don't  look  so— pray,  don't  look  so !  Mamma 
dear,  be  angry  again,  do  pray  be  very  angry:   but  don't 
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look  SO  at  your  Laure.  I  could  not  help  growing  up.  I 
could  not  help  bemg  like  you  mamma.  So  then  they  call 
that  being  pretty,  and  come  teasing  me.  But  I  am  not 
obliged  to  love  him  mamma,  do  pray  remember  that  I 
don't  care  for  him  the  least  in  the  world,  not  as  I  do  for  yoa 
and  Josephine,  and  if  he  brings  dissension  here  I  shall  hate 
him  I  ah  yes  I  yon  could  easily  make  me  hate  him — ^poor 
boy!" 

'^  I  was  wrong :  it  is  a  weakness  of  parents  never  to  see 
that  their  children  are  young  women." 

^  I  am  nineteen  and  a  half  my  mother,  and  he  is  only 
twenty-one.     So,  you  see,  it  is  very  natural" 

^  Yes  I  it  is  very  natural — there,  go  and  tell  the  doctor  all 
that  has  happened  this  miserable  day.  For  I  am  worn  out 
—quite  worn  out  Let  me  have  some  one  of  my  own  age. 
to  talk  to.    Ah  I  how  unhappy  I  am  I " 

Never  since  our  story  commenced,  did  a  sadder  gloomier 
party  sit  round  the  little  table  and  its  one  candle  in  the 
comer  of  that  vast  saloon. 

Josephine  filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  accusing 
herself  of  the  ruin  of  the  &mily. 

The  doctor,  sharing  her  anxieties,  and  bitterly  mortified 
at  the  defeat  of  reason  and  St  Aubin :  at  having  been  de- 
ceived by  this  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Laure  sad,  for  now  for  the  first  time  they  were  not  all 
united  in  opinion,  as  well  as  in  trouble,  and  she  herself  the 
cause. 

The  baroness  in  a  state  of  prostration,  and  looking  years 
older  than  in  the  morning. 

'<  You  are  worn  out  madam,"  said  the  good  doctor ;  <'  let 
me  persuade  you  to  retire  to  rest  a  little  earlier  than  usuaL** 

^'  No  my  friend,  I  want  to  sit  and  look  at  you  all  a  little 
longer.    Who  knows  how  long  we  shall  be  together  ?  " 

There  was  a  heavy  silence. 

Laure  whispered  to  Josephine — ^^  Tell  our  mother  she  cac 
dismiss  him  wiienever  she  pleases :  it  is  all  one  to  me." 
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"  No !  no  I "  said  Josephine,  ^  that  is  not  what  she  is 
thinking  of.     She  is  right :  I  have  ruined  jou  all." 

The  door  opened. 

^^  Monsieur  Biviere/'  cried  Jacintha :  and  a  moment  after 
the  young  man  shone  in  the  doorway. 

"  Is  this  an  hour ?  **  began  the  baroness. 

"  He  comes  by  my  request,"  said  Josephine  hastily. 

«  That  is  a  different  thing." 

Edouard  came  down  the  saJoon  with  a  brisk  step  and  a 
general  animation,  and  joined  the  languid  group  like  a  sun- 
beam struggling  into  thick  fog*     He  bowed  all  round. 

"  Mademoiselle,  he  has  been  there.  As  I  jumped  over 
the  last  stile,  that  dun  pony  trotted  into  the  yard ;  I  say, 
how  he  must  have  spurred  him." 

Josephine,  who  had  risen  all  excited  to  hear  his  report, 
sat  down  again  with  a  gende  desponding  mien. 
.  ^'  I  waited  in  ambush  to  see  what  became  of  him.  He 
was  with  the  farmer  a  good  hour — then  he  went  home.  I 
followed  him ;  but  I  did  nothing — ^you  understand — ^because 
I  had  not  precise  orders  from  you :  but  I  went  hence,  and 
got  my  dog  whip — ^here  it  is  :  whenever  you  give  the  word, 
or  hold  up  your  little  finger  to  that  effect,  it  §hall  be  applied, 
and  with  a  will  "—crack,  and  the  ex-school  boy  smacked  hia 
whip,  meaning  to  qiake  a  little  crack,  but  it  went  off  like  a 
pistol  shot 

"Ah  I "  cried  the  baroness,  and  nearly  jumped  out  of  her 


Edouard  was  abashedi. 

"  The  young  savage ! "  cried  Laure,  and  smiled  approv- 
ingly- 

"It  is  no  question  of  dog  whips,"  said  St  Aubin  with 
dignity. 

"And  the  man  is  enough  our  enemy  without  our  giving 
him  any  real  cause  to  hate  us,"  remonstrated  Josephine. 

"We  shall  not  be  here  long,"  muttered  the  baroness 
gloomily. 
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^  Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  contradict  you  madam.** 
"  We  are  ruined — and  no  power  can  save  us." 
"  Yes  madam,  there  is  one  who  can.'* 
"  Who  can  save  me  now  ?  "  asked  the  baroness  with  deep 
despondency. 

"You?  child ?•* 

"I !  if  you  will  permit  me." 

This  frantic  announcement  took  them  so  by  surprise  that 
they  had  not  even  the  presence  of  mind  to  exclaim  against 
its  absurdity,  but  sat  looking  at  one  another. 

The  statesman  took  advantage  of  their  petrifactioD,  and 
began  to  do  a  little  bit  of  pomposity. 

"Madam  the  Baroness,  and  you  monsieur,  who  have 
honoured  me  with  your  esteem,  and  you  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaurepaire  whom  I  adore,  and  you  Mademoiselle  Laure 
whom  I — ^whom  I  hope  to  be  permitted — whom  I — ^listen  alL 
You  have  this  day  done  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  an  in- 
timacy I  have  long  sought  in  vain  :  let  me  then  this  day  try 
to  ms^e  you  some  small  return,  and  to  justify  in  some  degree 
Monsieur  St.  Aubin  my  kind  advocate.  Madam,  it  is  your 
entire  ignorance  of  business,  and  unfortunate  neglect  of  your 
property,  that  make  you  fancy  yourself  ruined." 

The  baroness  laughed  bitterly  at  the  boy.  Then  her  head 
drooped. 

"  Let  us  come  to  facts.  You  are  living  now  upon  about 
one  thousand  two  hundred  francs  a  year :  the  balance  of  your 
rents  after  the  interest  of  your  loans  is  paid." 

Oh ! — and  they  were  astounded  and  terrified  at  his  knowl- 
edge of  their  secret,  and  blushed  in  silence  for  their  poverty, 

"  Your  real  balance,  after  paying  your  creditors  is — that  is, 
ought  to  be— ^five  thousand  two  hundred  francs.  Your  farms 
are  let  a  good  forty  per  cent,  below  their  value :  your  tenants 
are  of  two  classes — ^those  who  never  had  any  leases,  and 
those  whose  leases  have  long  been  run  out.  The  tenants 
are  therefore  in  your  power,  and  whenever  you  can  pluck 
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up  resolution  to  have  your  real  income,  say  the  word  and  I 
will  get  it  you." 

The  baroness  smiled  faintly. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "  you  are  right,  I  understand  little 
of  business  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  farms  are  let  too  high, 
not  too  low.     They  all  say  so." 

"  Who  says  so  madam  ?  " 

"They  who  should  know  best — ^the  tenants  themselves. 
Two  of  their  wives  came  here  last  week  and  complained  of 
ihe  hard  times." 

"  What !  the  smooth  faced  cheats,  the  liars  whose  interest 
it  is  to  chant  that  tune.     Give  me  better  evidence." 

"  That  man,  the  notary — ^he  said  so.  And  in  that  point  at 
least  I  see  not  what  interest " 

**You — don't — see — ^what — ^interest — ^he  has!"  cried  Ed- 
ouard. 

^  On  me  coupe  la  parole,"*  said  the  fine  lady  dolefully, 
looking  round  with  an  air  of  piteous  surprise  on  them  all. 

"  Forgive  me  madam :  zeal  for  you  boiled  over  ;  but  now 
is  it  possible  you  donH  see  what  interest  that  canaiUe  of  a 
pettifogger  has  ?  " 
•    «  What  phrases ! " 

"  In  humbugging  you  on  that  point  I " 

"  It  is  a  whole  vocabulary ! ! ! " 

"  Blame  the  things  and  the  people,  not  me  madam,  since  I 
do  but  call  both  by  their  true  names." 

"  Which  if  not  so  polite  as  to  call  them  by  other  names,  is 
more  scientific,"  suggested  St.  Aubin. 

"  Madam,  pray  see  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  if  you  insist  on 
elegant  phrases,  well  then :  Beaurepaire  is  a  dying  kid  that 
all  the  little  ravens  about  here  are  feeding  on,  and  all  the 
larger  vultures,  or  Perrins,  are  scheming  to  carry  away  to 
their  own  nests.  The  estate  of  Beaurepaire  is  the  cream  of 
the  district.     The  first  baron  knew  how  to  choose  land ;  per* 

*  He  takes  the  words  out  of  my  month. 
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haps  he  took  the  one  bit  of  soil  on  which  he  found  something 
growing  by  the  mere  force  of  nature,  all  being  alike  uncul- 
tivated in  that  barbarous  time :  it  is  a  rich  clay  watered  by 
half  a  dozen  brooks.  Ah !  if  you  could  farm  it  yourself,  as 
my  unde  does  his,  you  might  be  wealthy  in  spite  of  its  en- 
cumbrances." 

"  Farm  it  ourselves  I  Is  he  mad  ?  " 

'^  No,  madam ;  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad.  Why  if  you  go 
to  that  it  requires  no  skill  to  deal  with  meadow  land,  es- 
pecially such  land  as  yours,  in  which  the  grass  springs  of 
itself.  ^Fundit  huthofacilem  iHctum  juttissima  teUus,  doctor* 
There  I  will  back  Jacintha  to  farm  it  for  you,  without  spoil- 
ing the  dinner.  She  has  mcnre  intelligence  than  meadow 
land  asks.  In  that  case  your  income  would  be  twelve  thous-f 
and  francs  a-year.  The  very  idea  makes  you  iU.  Well  I 
withdraw  it :  and  there  go  seven  thousand  francs  per  annum  ; 
but  the  three  thousand  francs  I  must  and  will  force  upon  you 
for  the  young  ladies'  sake ;  and  justice's  and  common  sense's 
— do  you  consent?  but  monsieur,  the  baroness  is  iU — she 
does  not  answer  me  I  her  lips  are  colourless  1  Oh  what  have 
I  done  ?  I  have  killed  her  by  my  hrusquert^.** 

"  It  is  nothing  my  child,"  said  the  baroness  faintly :  "  too 
much  trouble — ^too  much  grief" — ^and  she  was  sinking  back 
in  her  chair,  but  Laure's  arm  was  already  supporting  her, 
and  Josephine  holding  salts  to  her." 

"It  is  fatigue,"  said  the  doctor.  "The  baroness  should 
have  retired  to  rest  earlier,  after  so  trying  a  day." 

"He  is  right  my  children.  At  my  age  ladies  cannot 
defy  their  medical  adviser  with  impunity.  Your  arm  my 
youngest,"  said  she;  and  she  retired  slowly,  leaning  upon 
Laure. 

This  little  shade  of  preference  was  a  comfort  to  Laure 
after  the  shortlived  differences  of  the  day,  and  Josephine  it 
would  seem  did  not  think  it  quite  accidental,  for  she  resisted 
her  desire  to  come  on  her  mother's  other  side,  and  only  went 
slowly  before  them  with  the  light. 
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Oa  the  young  ladies'  return  they  were  beset  i?rith  anxious 
inquiries  by  Edouard.     St.  Aubin  interrupted  them. 

'^They  will  not  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  he,  *•  perhaps  they 
do  not  even  know  it.  It  is  partly  fatigue,  partly  worry  :  but 
these  would  not  kill  her  so  fast  as  they  are  doiag— if — i^ 
her  food  was  more  generous — more — ^more  nutritious  !  **  and 
the  doctor  groaned. 

"Ohl  doctor,"  cried  Laure,  "we  give  her  the  best  we 
have." 

"  I  know  you  do,  little  angel,  but  you  give  her  delicacies 
^he  wants  meat ;  you  give  her  spiced  and  perfumed  slops 
— she  wants  the  essence  of  soup  ;  and  what  are  grapes,  and 
apples,  and  pears,  and  peaches  ? — ^water :  what  are  jellies  ? — 
sticky  water,  water  and  glue,  but  not  fibre  :  what  are  salads? — 
water :  what  are  nearly  aU  vegetables  ?  ninety  six  parts  in  the 
hundred  water ;  this  has  been  lately  proved  by  analysis  in 
Paris,  by  a  Mend  of  mine.  Nature  is  very  cunning,  she  dis- 
guises water  with  a  hundred  delicious  flavours  :  and  then  we 
call  it  food.  Farina  and  flesh,  those  two  are  food :  the  rest 
are  watery  air,  nothing.  The  baroness  is  at  an  age  when 
people  ought  to  eat  little  at  a  time,  but  often,  and  only  sov- 
ereign food." 

"  She  shall  have  it  from  this  day,"  cried  Edouard.  "  Let 
us  conspire.*' 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Laure,  "  let  us  conspire  I " 

"  Let  us  be  kinder  to  her  than  she  will  ever  be  to  herself. 
Tou  saw  how  prompt  she  was  to  oppose  my  plans  for  baffling 
her  enemies  ?  Let  us  act  without  her  knowledge." 

"But  how?" 

"  Let  me  see.    First  let  us  thmk  erf  her  health." 

"  Oh,  yes!  that  first  of  all" 

"Ah  1  thank  you  Edouard,"  cried  Josephine  warmly. 

"Well  then,  we  must  begin  thus.    One  of  you  young 

ladies  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  manage  the  household 

matters.    You  can  say  you  wish  to  prepare  yourself  for  the 

day  when  you  shall  yourself  be  mistress  of  an  establish? 

9* 
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ment.  Perhaps,  Mademoiselle  Laure,  you  would  make  the 
proposal?" 

^  Me !  I  shall  never  be  mistress  of  an  establishment^" 
said  Laure,  dolefully  and  pettishly.  She  added,  in  quite  a 
different  key,  ^'I  do  not  mean  to:  I  would  not  for  the 
world." 

"  What  a  violent  disclaimer,"  said  Josephine ;  "  it  will  be 
best  for  me  to  make  the  proposal.  I  will  be  apparent  mistress 
of  the  house,  but  as  Laure  rules  me  in  all  things,  she  will  be 
the  real  mistress.    Will  that  meet  my  friend's  views? " 

"  Provided  she  can  be  got  to  obey  me,"  was  Edouard's 
answer.  ^  May  I  ask  for  another  candle  ?  **  The  bell  was 
rang.  ^Another  candle,  Jacintha." 

Meantime,  Edouard,  too  eager  to  wait  for  anything  long^ 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  map,  and  spread  it  all  over  the 
table :  Jacintha  came  in,  and  being  tormented  with  curiosity, 
took  a  long  time  lighting  the  candle,  with  a  face  made  stolid 
for  the  occasion. 

" Now  you  all  know  what  this  is  a  map  of?  " 

"  No ! "  said  Laure,  "  it  is  not  France ;  but  what  country 
it  is  I  don't  know." 

<<  Oh  fie  !  Jacintha  knows  I'll  be  bound.  What  map  is  this, 
Jacintha  ?  " 

"  It  is  Italy,"  replied  Jacintha  firmly,  and  without  any  of 
that  hesitation  which  in  some  minds  accompanies  entire 
ignorance  of  a  subject. 

Edouard  groaned. 

"Well,  I  did  think  she  would  have  known  Beaurepaire 
when  she  saw  it." 

Jacintha  gave  an  incredulous  toss  of  her  head. 

"  How  can  it  be  Beaurepaire  ?  Beaurepaire  is  in  Britany, 
and  this  country  is  bigger  than  Britany.  Britany  is  down 
stairs." 

"Ah !  "  cried  Laure,  "  here  is  the  chateau !  " 

"  Saints  preserve  us,  so  it  is  mademoiselle  I  declare,  and 
here  is  the  park,  and  two  ladies  walking  in  it,  but  I  don't  see 
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monsieur:  "nevertheless  he  is  as  often  there  as  you  are 
mesdemoiselles,"  said  Jacintha  demurely. 

"  What  an  unfortunate  omission  !  " 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so :  it  is  easily  supplied,"  and  with 
his  pencil  he  rapidly  inserted  a  male  figure  walking  with  the 
ladies,  and  its  body  paying  them  a  world  of  obsequious  at- 
tention. 

Jacintha  retired  with  a  grin. 

The  map  was  warmly  admired. 

"  Oh,  I  used  always  to  get  a  prize  for  them  at  the  Poly- 
technic." 

^Aiid  so  beautifully  coloured:  but  what  are  all  these, 
names?"  said  Josephine,  "the  Virgin's  Coppice?  I  never 
heard  of  that." 

"  Oh !  oh ! "  cried  Edouard,  "  she  never  heard  of  the 
Virgin's  Coppice — what  is  it  ?  why  it  is  a  sort  of  marsh :  X 
shot  a  brace  of  snipes  in  it  the  other  day." 

"  But  you  have  not  painted  any  trees  on  it  to  show  it  is  a 
coppice." 

"  Trees  ?  there  is  not  a  tree  in  it  and  has  not  been  thia 
two  or  three  hundred  years." 

"  Then  why  do  we  call  it  a  coppice  still  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know :  all  I  know  is,  there  are  snipes  in  it— Ho 
small  virtue." 

Laure. — "  The  Deer  Park-^I  never  heard  of  that." 

Edouard  (lifting  up  his  hands). — "  They  don't  know  their 
own  fields :  the  Deer  Park  is  a  ploughed  field,  not  far  from 
Dard's  house,  which  you  may  behold.  Now  give  me  yout 
attention."  The  young  man  then  showed  them  the  home- 
steads of  the.  several  tenants,  and  pointed  out  the  fields  thai 
belonged  to  each  farm,  and  the  very  character  of  the  soil  of 
each  field. 

They  gazed  at  him  in  half  stupefied  wonder,  and  at  the 
mass  and  precision  of  his  knowledge  on  a  subject  where  they 
were  not  only  profoundly  ignorant,  but  had  not  even  deemed 
knowledge  accessible  to  ladies  and  gentlemen.    H&  cOnduded 
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bj  assuring  them,  that  he  had  carefuUj  suryeyed  and  valued 
every  field  on  the  estate,  and  that  the  &rms  were  let  foU 
forty  per  cent  below  their  value. 

^  Now  mesdemoiseUea,  your  mother  has  a  daim  upon  the 
estate  for  her  jointure,  but  you  are  the  true  proprietara.'* 

"Are  we?" 

<<Ohl  gracious  Heavens,  they  did  not  even  know  who 
their  estate  belonged  to.  Well^  give  me  an  autherity^on 
this  paper,  to  act  as  your  agent,  or  we  shall  never  get  our 
forty  per  cent  Neither  you  nor  yoor  mother  are  any  match 
for  these  sheep  faced  rustics — leeches  who  have  been  anddng 
your  blood  this  fifty  years—crying  hyenaa  that  have  been 
moaning  and  whining  because  they  could  not  gnaw  your 
bones  as  well.** 

"My  fHend,"  said  Josephine,  "I  would  do  this  with 
pleasure,  but  Tnamma  would  be  so  hurt,  it  is  impossible.'' 

"  Mademoiselle— Josephine — you  saw  how  your  mother 
received  my  proposals  for  her  good  and  yours.  Consider,  I 
am  strong  enough  to  defeat  your  enemies — provided  I  have 
none  but  enemies  to  battle :  but  if  I  am  to  fi^t  the  baroness, 
and  her  prejudices,  as  well  as  Ferrin  and  the  tenants,  then 
failure  is  certaid,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.*' 

"But  consider,  impetuous  boy,  we  cannot  defy  our  mother, 
whom  we  love  so.*' 

"  Defy  her  ?  no !  But  you  need  not  go  and  teli  her  every 
thing  you  do." 

"  Certainly  not  You  know,  doctor,  we  kept  fix)m  her 
Bonard's  threat  till  the  danger  seemed  passed." 

"  And  we  did  well,"  cried  Laure ;  "  think  if  she  had 
known  what  was  hanging  over  her  all  that  time  ! " 

"  What  do  you  say,  doctor  ?  "  asked  Josephine. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  It  is  a  hard  alternative.  As  a 
general  rule  I  don't  like  deception." 

"  I  do  not  propose  deception,"  said  the  young  man  blush^ 
ing;  "only  a  wise  reticence;  and  without  this  reticence^ 
Haii  reserve,  even  my  plan  for  improving  her  diet  must  fiuL" 
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**  In  that  case  I  take  the  sin  of  reticence  on  me.  I  claim 
the  post  of  honour ! "  cried  Laure  with  great  agitation  and 
glistening  eyes. 

"  I  consent  I  '*  exclaimed  Josephine ;  "  this  child  so  youngs 
so  pure,  cannot  be  wrong." 

^'  All  I  know  is,"  said  the  doctor,  ^^  that  the  more  roast 
meat  she  has,  and  the  less  worry^  the  longer  my  poor  frigid 
will  live." 

<^  Oh  give  me  the  paper  Edouard,  we  will  both  authorise 
you — and  thank  yoa  foii  letting  us." 

"Yes!  yes!  and  we  will  do  wha^ver  he  advises  us," 
cried  Laure  ;  "  that  is  you  shall — 1*11  see  about  if." 

"And  oh !  doctor,"  said  Josephine,  "  what  a  comfort  it  is 
to  have  some  one  about  us  who  has  energy  and  decision 
and,  above  all,  takes  the  command  I " 

The  next  day  Edoua^d  came  into  the  kitchen  and  adopted 
Jacintha  into  the  conspiracy :  consulted  her  bow  to  smuggle 
nutriment  into  the  baroness,  and  bar  Ihe  tenants  from  all 
access  to  her  for  a  while.     He  told  her  why* 

^CanaiUe  of  tenants,"  she  cried,  "this  then  has  been 
your  game  all  these  years :  good — wait  till  the  next  o£  you 
comes  here  pulling  a  long  face,  crocodiles :  111  tell  you  my 
mind!" 

"No!  no!  any  thing  but  that:  they  would  say  it  is 
Jacintha  who  keeps  us  from  the  baroness,  and  they  would 
write  to  her  or  try  a  dozen  artifices  to  gain  her  ear." 
,  "  You  are  right  my  son :  I  was  stupid :  no,  it  shall  be 
diamond  cut  diamond,  Til  meet  them  with  a  face  as  smooth 
as  their  own,  and  say  to  them^-what  shall  I  say  to  the 
tdnaiUe  ?  " 

*^Say  the  baroness  in  her  Ruling  state  sees  no  one  on 
business:  say  also  that  she  has  made  over  the  cortrol  oi 
the  property  to  her  daughtera  and  their  agent  i^ — add  that^ 
ahem — she  is  dying ! " 

"  Yes  I  that  is  the  best  of  all  to  saj^  bat  stay,  no-^it  is 
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not  lackj.  Perhaps  in  that  case  she  will  die,  and  I  shall 
have  killed ^" 

^  Stuff!  people  don't  die  to  make  other  people's  words 
goody  that  would  be  too  stupid:  cut  me  forty  bunches  of 
grap^" 

Jadntha  looked  rueful. 

^  Mj  dear  it  is  not  for  me  to  deny  you." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  deny  me." 

"  WeU,  but  forty  bunches  I " 

^  Order  from  the  mistress  I"  said  the  young  man  pom- 
pously drawing  out  a  paper. 

It  ran  thus^- 

^Jacintha^  do  whatever  Monsieur  Riviere  bids  you! 

"Josephine  de  BEAUBEPAmE." 

"  WeU,  to  be  sure.  I  say  you  have  not  lost  much  time 
my  young  monsieur.  At  least  tell  me  what  you  want  forty 
bunches  of  grapes  for  ?  " 

Before  he  could  answer  came  a  clatter,  and  a  figure  hopped 
in  with  a  crutch. 

"  Why  Dard  I  a  sight  of  you  is  good  for  sore  eyes.  Who 
would  have  thought  you  could  have  got  so  far  as  this  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  farther  than  this.  I  am  going  down  to  the 
town  to  sell  your  grapes,  and  such  like  belly  vengeance,  and 
bring  back  grub — ^aha ! " 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  game,  is  it  my  lads  ?  "  cried  Jacintha. 

"  That,  and  no  other,"  replied  Dard. 

**  If  the  baroness  comes  to  hear  of  it  won't  you  catch  it, 
that  is  all!" 

"  But  she  never  will  hear  of  it  unless  you  tell  her." 

"Oh!  I  shan't  tell  her.  I  durstn't.  She  would  faint 
away.  Here  is  a  down-come.  Selling  our  fruit  Ah !  well 
a  day.     What  is  Beaurepaire  coming  to  ?  " 

"  Will  you  go  and  cut  them  ? "  cried  Riviere,  stamping 
with  impatience. 

"  Well,  I  am  going,"  snapped  Jadntha. 


\ 
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Dard  had  got  a  little  cart  outside,  and  his  grandmother's 
jackass. 

"  Citizen,  if  you  will  bring  the  hampers  out  of  my  cart 
into  the  garden,  I  will  help  her  cut  the  fruit :  it  is  all  I  am 
fit  for  at  the  present.  I  am  no  longer  a  man.  Behold  me  a 
robin  redbreast,  hop-ping  a-bout ! " 

"  We  may  as  well  be  killed  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,"  said 
Jacintha  dolefully.  "  I  have  pulled  a  few  dozen  peaches. 
It  is  a  highway  robbery;  they  would  have  rotted  on  the 
tree.  Oh  Dard !  you  won't  ever  let  the  folks  know  where 
they  come  from  ?  " 

"  No,  no !  he  has  got  his  lessons  from  me." 

"  That  is  a  different  thing :  what  would  they  say  if  they 
knew  ?  Why,  that  we  are  at  our  last  gasp !  Selling  our 
very  fruit  off  our  walls  ; "  and  the  comer  of  her  apron  was 
lifted  to  her  eye. 

"  You  great  baby,"  cried  Edouard ;  "  don't  you  see  this  is 
the  beginning  of  common  sense,  and  proper  economy,  and 
will  end  in  riches  ?  " 

Dard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Reason  is  too  good  a  thing  to  waste :  let  her  snivel ! " 

"Now  Dard,"  cried  Jacintha  cheerfully,  "what  I  want 
most  is  some  lard,  some  butter,  some  meal,  a  piece  of  veal,  a 
small  joint  of  mutton,  and  a  bit  of  beef  for  soup;  but  a 
little  chocolate  would  not  be  amiss,  our  potatoes  are  very 
short,  and  you  can  bring  up  some  white  beans,  if  you  see 
any  good  ones." 

"  Nothing  more  than  that  wanted  ?  "  inquired  Dard. 

"  Yes.    Was  I  mad  ?     Coffee  is  wanted  most  dismally  " 

"  Buy  it  if  you  dare ! "  cried  Riviere.  "  No,  Dard,  that 
is  my  affair,  and  mine  alone." 

Presently  there  was  a  fresh  anxiety.  Dard  would  be 
recognised,  and,  by  him,  the  folk  would  know  out  of  what 
garden  came  his  merchandise. 

"  All  is  provided  for,"  said  Edouard.  "  Dard  embellish 
thyself." 
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Dard  drew  out  of  bis  pocket  a  beard  and  put  it  on* 

"Is  he  Dard  now?" 

«  My  faith  no  I" 

*^  Is  he  even  human  ?*• 

^  Not  too  much  so,  ha  I  ha ! — ^well  Beaurepaire  is  afivs 
since  you  came  into  it  m j  gaiUcnrd/** 

^  Now  you  know/'  said  Dard,  <<  if  I  am  to  do  this  little 
job  to-day,  I  must  start'' 

«  Who  keeps  you  ?  "  was  the  reply. 

Thus  these  two  loved. 

Edouard  had  no  sooner  embellished,  primed,  and  started 
Dard,  by  fencing  with  a  pointed  stick  at  his  jackass,  which 
like  a  ship  was  a  good  traveller  but  a  coy  starter,  than  he 
went  round  to  all  the  tenants  with  St.  Aubin.  He  showed 
them  his  authority,  and  offered  them  leases  at  forty  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  present  rent     They  refused  to  a  man. 

It  came  out  that  most  of  them  had  been  about  to  propose 
a  reduction,  but  had  forborne  out  of  good  feeling  towards 
the  baroness.  And  that  same  feeling  would  perhaps  give 
them  the  courage  to  go  on  under  the  burden  a  year  or  two 
longer,  but  as  for  advancing  the  rent  a  sou — ^never !  I 

Others  could  not  be  got  to  take  a  grave  view  of  so  merry 
a  proposal.  They  were  all  good  humour  and  jokes,  with 
satire  underneath,  at  the  jolly  audacity  of  talking  of  raising 
the  Beaurepaire  rents :  with  one  and  all  Riviere  was  short 
and  clear. 

"  There  is  my  card :  the  leases  await  you  at  my  house : 
you  must  come  and  sign  in  three  days ! " 

"  And  if  I  should  happen  not  to  come  nor  sign  either,  my 
Uttlc  monsieur  ?  " 

"  In  that  case  a  writ  of  ejectment  will  be  served  on  yott 
before  sunset  of  the  third  day.     Adieu  ! " 

"All  the  betler  fo?  me,"  sang  out  one  as  Edouard  re* 
tired. 

The  doctor  was  much  discouraged. 

"  This  universal  consent  surely  goes  to  prove " 
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"  That  they  have  a  common  interest  in  deceiving.*' 

"  You  are  very  young  to  think  so  ill  of  men."- 

'^  I  have  been  months  in  a  government  office.  Ah  I  mon- 
sieur I  have  seen  men  too  near:  I  left  the  Polytechnic  with 
illusions  about  honesty  and  sincerity  among  men — ^puff  they 
are  gone." 

^  Are  they  ?  th^i  accursed  be  the  hour  y<m  ever  saw  a 
government  office."  . 

"  No,  no :  but  for  my  experience  under  government  I 
should  not  be  so  sharp,  aj^d  if  I  was  not  diarp  I  could  not 
serve  our  sacred  cause." 

^  Still  at  your  age  to  have  lost  all  confidence  in  men  and 
women ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  the  misanthropist  eagerly,  "  not 
in  women :  they  have  none  of  the  vices  of  men ;  no  selfish- 
ness, no  heartlessness.  I  see  in  them  some  little  tendency 
to  fib — ^I  mean  in  the  uneducated  ones  I  but  dear  me,  their 
fibs  are  so  innoo^it  Wom^  1 1  we  men  are  not  worthy  to; 
share  the  earth  with  them." 

The  doctor  smiled.  For  the  last  thirty  oft  forty  years  he 
had  no  longer  been  able  to  see  this  prodigious  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes.  '      • 

<'  And  can  all  these  honest  male  fiu^s  be  deceiving  us  ?  '* 
asked  he. 

^  What  ?  because  they  are  round  I  I  too,  used  to  picture 
to  myself  a  sharper  with  a  sharp  face— eyes  close  together-* 
foxy:  but  I  soon  found  your  true  Tartu£fe  is  the  round 
visaged  or  square  faced  fellow.  He  seems  a  lump  of  can- 
dour: he  is  a  razor  keen  and  remorseless.  There  are  nd 
better  act(»:s  in  the  Theatre  Frangals  than  these  frank  pel^ 
sants.  Tou  will  see.  €k)od  bye ;  I  must  run  to  the  town 
for  drafts  of  leases.  Mocha  coffee,  and  writs  of  cgectment" 

There  were  in  the  little  town  in  question  two  notarii^i 
Perrin  and  Picard,  on  good  terms  with  each  other  out- 
wardly. 

Though  young  and  impetuous,  and  subject  to  gosts  of 
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vanity,  Edouard  was  not  so  shallow  as  to  despise  ^  enemy 
of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  lawjer.  No. 
He  said  to  himself — ^^  We  have  a  notary  against  us.  I  must 
play  a  notary.''  He  went  to  Picard,  and  began  by  request- 
ing him  to  draw  up  seven  agreements  for  leases,  and  to  have 
ready  three  or  four  writs  of  ejectment.  Having  thus  pro* 
pitiated  the  notary  by  doing  actual  business  with  him,  he 
began  cautiously  to  hint  at  the  other  notary's  enmity  to 
Beaurepaire. 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  Picard,  "  I  really  think  you  must 
be  mistaken.  Monsieur  Perrin  owes  all  to  that  fisunily.  It 
was  the  baron  who  launched  him.  How  often  have  I  seen 
him,  when  a  boy,  hold  the  baron's  horse,  and  be  rewarded 
by  a  silver  coin.  Oh !  no,  Monsieur  Perrin  is  a  man  that 
bears  a  fair  character :  I  cannot  believe  this  of  him." 

This  defence  of  his  competitor  looked  so  like  master  asp 
in  his  basket  of  figs,  that  Edouard  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
gave  him  the  general  features  of  the  case,  and  went  by  ntpid 
gradations  into  a  towering  passion. 

Picard  proposed  to  him  to  be  cool. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  enter  into  your  feud  with  Perrin  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons :  I  do  business  with  him." 

Edouard  looked  blank. 

"  He  is  also  a  respectable  man." 

Edouard  looked  blanker. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  now  my  client,  monsieur, 
and  he  is  not  my  client     You  understand  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Edouard.  "  You  are  an  honest  man,"  he 
cried,  not  stopping  to  pick  his  epithets,  and  seized  the  notary's 
hand,  and  shook  it :  it  let  itself  be  shaken,  and  was  in  that 
and  other  respects  like  cold  jelly.  Its  owner  invited  him  to 
tell  the  whole  story. 

*' Never  have  any  reserves  with  your  notary,"  said  he 
severely;  "that  is  the  grand  folly  of  clients:  and  .then  they 
come  and  blame  us  if  we  make  a  mistake ;  they  forget  that 
it  is  they  who  mislead  us." 
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On  this  theme  he  rose  to  tepid.  He  dwelt  on  this  abom- 
inable practise  of  clients  till  Edouard  found  out  that  lawyers 
are  the  worst  used  people  living. 

But  who  is  not  that  ? 

They  put  their  heads  together,  and  Edouard  found  what 
an  advantage  his  new  Mend's  coolness,  and  command  of 
temper  gave  him,  and  he  vowed  to  ally  his  own  energy  to 
the  notary's  cold  blood. 

When  he  was  gone,  Picard  went  into  his  clerk's  room  and 
gave  him  an  order  to  draw  up  agreements  for  leases,  leaving 
blanks  for  the  names :  then  he  added — 
.    ^^  What  do  you  think  ?  The  rascal  is  scheming  to  get  hold 
of  Beaurepaire  now." 

<'  Is  it  possible  ?  But  it  is  just  like  him,"  said  the  derk. 

^  But  I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,"  said  Picard. 

Josephine  was  now  household  queen  at  Beaurepaire;, 
Laure  viceroy  over  her.  This  young  lady  was  bom  to  com- 
mand, and  Nature  prevailed  over  seniority.  Therein  Nature 
was  rewarded  by  the  approbation,  the  warm  approbation,  of 
Monsieur  Edouard  Riviere.  That  young  statesman  elected 
himself  prime  minister  to  the  lady-lieutenant ;  and  so  great 
was  his  deference  to  her  judgment,  even  on  points  where  she 
was  nafktlKjmMy  ignorant,  that  he  was  for  ever  seeking 
grave  conferences  with  her. 

The  leading  maxim  with  them  all  was  that  the  baroness 
was  on  no  account  to  be  worried  or  alarmed,  nor  her  preju- 
dices shocked  :  where  these  stood  between  her  own  com- 
fort, and  her  friends'  plans  for  that  comfort,  the  governing 
powers  made  a  little  detour  and  evaded  collisions  with  them. 

For  instance,  the  baroness  would  never  have  consented  to 
sell  a  Beaurepaire  grape.  She  would  have  starved  sooner, 
or  lived  on  the  grapes ;  if  diarrhoeing  can  be  called  lining. 
So  when  she  demanded  of  Queen  Josephine  ho»v  there  came 
such  an  influx  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  into  the  chateau, 
Lieutenant  Laure  explained  that  Edouard  had  begged  Jose- 
phine to  give  him  some  fruit  that  was  rotting  on  the  walla^ 
and  she  had  consented. 
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''It  seems  mammii  that  these  goyemmeiit  offioers  infter- 
change  dvilities  with  the  tradespeople.  So  he  made  presents 
of  fruit  to  those  he  deals  with,  and  thej  sent  him  in  retom— - 
he!  he! — spedmena  of  their  several  arts.  And  he  never 
dines  at  home  now,  but  always  here.  So  he  sent  them  over, 
and  do  jou  know  I  think  it  is  as  well  he  dtd,  for  that  boj 
eats  like  a  wolf,  doesn't  he  Jos^>hine  ? 

"  Yes  love,"  said  Josephine.  "What  did  you  say  dearP 
I  was  full  of  my  thoughts,  my  forebodings." 

•*Then  what  right  had  you  to  say  *yes?*" 

^  Because  it  was  you  who  appealed  to  me  my  sister." 

"No,  no,  no  I  it  is  your  nature  to  say  that  silliest  of  words— 
that  is  why." 

The  baroness  took  no  notice  of  this  byetalk. 

"  I  should  not  Uke  him  not  to  have  enough,"  said  she  with 
some  hesitation. 

In  short  Doctors  Laure  and  Josephine  so  gilded  the  meat 
pills  that  the  baroness  swallowed  them,  and  was  none  the 
worse  for  them,  actually  I 

Another  day  dead  chickens  flooded  the  larder. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  come  and  see  what  die  tenants  have  sent 
us!" 

"  The  good  souls !  and  these  are  the  people  whose  rents  he 
talked  of  raising." 

"  Who  minds  what  he  says  mamma — a  young  madman." 

Another  fine  day  it  rained  eggs.  These  too  were  fathered 
upon  the  tenants. 

Hope  then  to  escape  false  accusations ! ! 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  they  beguiled  the  old  lady 
for  her  good.  The  baroness  was  not  to  see  or  hear  anything 
but  what  she  would  like  to  see  and  hear. 

"Do  not  deceive  her  unnecessarily.  But  deceive  her 
rather  than  thwart  or  vex  her.** 

This  was  the  leading  maxim  of  the  new  Queen-craft  and 
all  played  their  part  to  perfection — ^none  better  than  Jacintha, 
whOj  besides  a  ready  invention  and  an  oily  tongue,  possessed 
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in  an  eminent  degree  the  vtdtus  clausus  of  the  Latins — volto 
Sciolto  of  their  descendants :  in  English,  a  close  face.  And 
though  they  entered  on  this  game  with  hesitation,  yet  they 
soon  warmed  in  it  The  new  guile  was  charming.  To  de- 
fraud a  beloved  one  of  discomfort — to  cheat  her  into  a  good 
opinion  of  all  she  wished  to  think  well  of — ^to  throw  a  veil, 
a  silver  tissue  of  innocent  fibs,  between  her  and  trouble — to 
smuggle  sovereign  food  into  her  mouth  and  more  sovereign 
hope  into  her  heart.  Fious  fiaadsl  and  you  know  many  a 
holy  man  has  justified  these  in  writings  dedicated  to  the 
Church,  and  practised  them  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  good 
of  man. 

The    baroness's  health,  strength,  and  spirits  improved 
▼isibly. 
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CHAFTEB  XIV. 

On  the  tinrd  d«j  a  tetumt  called  cm  Biyiere,  bemm'd  anA 
haw'dy  and  prepared  to  draw  distant,  but  oonyergmg^  fines 
of  drcmnyallation  round  the  rabject  of  Bent. 

Biyiere  cot  the  process  short 

^  I  am  a  pnbfic  man,  and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  verbiage. 
On  Uiat  table  is  a  seven  years'  lease,  with  blanks ;  70a  can 
rign  it  at  for^  per  cent  increased  rent,  or,  bj  paying  a  bonos 
of  (me  thousand  francs,  at  thir^  per  cent" 

The  man  attempted  to  remonstrate. 

Biviere  cat  him  dead  short  this  time. 

The  £uiner  then  lowered  his  voice. 

^I  have  got  a  thousand  francs  in  my  pocket,"  said  he. 

^  Oh !  yoa  prefer  the  thirty  per  cent  and  the  bonus.  Very 
welL" 

^That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Ton  and  I  might  do  better 
than  that  We  will  say  nothing  aboat  a  baaos ;  you  shall 
clap  on  ten  per  cent  to  show  your  zeal  to  the  landlord,  and 
thU^*'  lowering  his  voice,  ^  will  be  for  you,  and  no  questions 
asked." 

Biviere's  first  impulse  was  to  hit  him;  the  next  was  to 
laugh  at  him,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

^  Mj  man,"  said  he,  ^  you  must  be  very  much  in  love  with 
dishonesty.  Now  listen :  if  I  report  that  little  proposal  of 
yours  at  Beanrepaire,  you  will  never  get  a  lease  upon  any 
terms." 

<<  But  you  won't !  you  won't ! " 
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"Won't  I?  if  you  don't  come  to  book  in  five  minutibs  I 
will!" 

**  Give  me  ten,  and  I  will  see  about  it  ?  " 

"  Humph  ?  I  don't  see  what  you  want  with  ten  minwtee*- 
but  take  them." 

The  farmer  retired,  and  very  soon  after  voices  were  heard 
and  heavy  feet,  and  in  came  fom  farmers. 

Riviere  grinned.  No.  1  had  been  secretly  a  deputation. 
The  little  lot  had  been  all  under  the  window,  waiting  till  the 
agent  should  have  taken  the  bribe,  and  made  them  all  right 
with  Beaurepaire.  But  when  No.  1  came  down  with  his 
hair  standing  on  end,  to  tell  them  that  he  had  fallen  in  with 
a  monster,  a  being  unknown,  fabulous,  incredible,  an  agent 
that  would  not  swindle  his  master,  they  succumbed  as  the 
bravest  spirits  must,  even  Macbeth,  before  the  supematuraL 

They  came  up  stairs,  and  sorrowfully  knuckled  down; 
only  No.  1  put  in  a  hope  that  they  were  not  to  be  treated 
worse  than  those  who  had  not  come  to  him  at  all. 

«  Certainly  not." 

"  Because  two  or  three  are  gone  to  the  chateau." 

"  They  shall  gain  nothing  by  that." 

"  But  we  said  why  plague  the  baroness :  she  is  old.  She 
is  at  death's  door.  Lastly  she  has  got  an  hon6^  agent ;  let 
us  go  to  him." 

N.  B. — They  had  all  been  at  the  chateau ;  but  Jacintha 
had  fooled  the  lot. 

Riviere  opened  a  door  and  beckoned.  Out  popped  M. 
Picard's  clerk,  brisk  and  smiling. 

"  You  have  got  the  writs  in  your  pocket" 

"  Seven  of  them,  monsieur." 

The  farmers  looked  at  one  another. 

"  The  moment  we  have  settled  these  leases,  run  up  to  the 
chateau,  and,  if  you  catch  any  farmers  prowling  about,  serve 
them — he !  he  1  Now  messieurs." 

A  rustling  of  parchments — a  crushing  of  pens  to  death  on 
the  table  to  see  what  they  would  stand  on  paper — a  putting 
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out  nf  tongaea  to  write  weQ — a  writing  iD — a  looking  at  the 
woik  after  it  was  done — a  wrenching  out  of  bags  of  silver 
firom  the  breeches  pocket  like  molars  fixxm  the  jaws — a  sigh- 
ing— a  making  of  bows — ^a  clattering  down  the  stair — a 
dying  away  of  feet  and  voices — and  nothing  was  left  but  the 
£Mir  money  bags  dispersed  at  intervals  over  the  ^oott  and 
the  statesman  dancing  a  Saraband  among  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WiLDiSH  conduct  But  sixty  years  ago  when  a  man  was 
a  boj  he  was  young.  And  besides  the  gaiUard  was  not 
bom  in  the  isle  of  fogs. 

Such  relaxations  are  brief  with  busy  men.  In  another  five 
minutes  he  was  off  to  the  chateau.  He  went  the  shortest 
way  across  the  park,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  little  gate,  lo ! 
the  Fleasance  was  full  of  people.  He  was  soon  among 
them.  Besides  the  doctor  and  the  two  young  ladies  there, 
were  three  fisirmers  and  two  farmers'  wives.  Failing  in  their 
attempts  to  see  the  baroness,  and  believing  Jacintha's  story 
that  she  never  came  down  stairs,  but  employed  herself  oi| 
the  second  floor  in  pious  offices  and  in  departing  this  life^ 
they  had  been  sore  puzzled  what  to  do :  but  catching  a  sight 
of  the  young  ladies  going  out  for  a  walk  they  had.  boldly 
rushed  into  the  Fleasance  and  intercepted  them,  and^ld 
them  the  tale  of  their  wrongs  so  glibly  and  with  such  hearti- 
ness  and  uniformity  of  opinion,  and  in  tones  so  mellow  and 
convincing,  that  both  the  ladies  and  the  doctor  inclined  to 
their  view. 

«  We  will  talk  to  Monsieur  Riviere,"  said  Josephine  kindly 
—"ah!  here  he  is." 

"  Yes,  here  I  am.  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here  good 
people.  Well  have  you  piped  your  tune?  are  you  over- 
burdened with  rent  already  ?  is  your  part  of  the  estate  cold 
and  sour,  and  does  it  lie  low  &c.  &c  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Laure,  " they  have.     La  I" 

"  And  it  is  too  true  monsieur," 

Chorus.—"  Too  true," 
10 
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<^acqnes  Pirot,"  cried  Edouard  sternly,  **  last  market  day 
joa  brc^e  a  bottle  of  wine,  I  nse  joor  own  phrase,  with  tlui 
man  who  boo^t  your  calves." 

^  Well,  monsieur,  was  that  a  sin  ?  " 

'  When  yon  had  br^Lcn  that,  and  spilled  the  wine  into 
your  gullet,  you  br^LC  another." 

^  ^d  that  is  what  brii^  yon  home  boxa  market  the  fiu» 
red  and  the  tongue  stuttering,"  cackled  Pirot's  wife,  there 
present 

^  Silence ! "  cried  Edooaid.  **  When  the  wine  is  in,  die 
truth  comes  out,  even  of  a  fiumer.  Tou  bragged  that 
Grapinet  had  offered  yon  fifteen  hundred  francs  to  change 
fiums  with  him,  and  that  you  had  laughed  in  his  face." 

^  Do  not  believe  it  mademoiselle ;  it  b  not  true." 

^Liar!  I  heard  you.  Ton  too  were  there,  Bemiaoony 
drunk  and  truthful — two  events  that  happen  to  you  once  a 
week — thanks  to  Bacchus,  not  to  Bennacon.  Tou  boasted 
that  Braconnier  had  offered  to  change  with  you  and  give  you 
two  thousand  francs." 

**I  lied !  I  lied ! "  cried  Bennacon  eagerly. 

^  Unjust  to  thyself!  it  was  thy  half  hour  for  speaking  the 
truth." 

^Now  mademoiselle,  deign  to  cast  your  eyes  on  these 
parchments.  These  are  leases.  Grapinet  and  Pepin  and 
Braconnier  have  just  signed ;  their  rent  is  advanced  thirty 
per  cent" 

General  exclamation  of  the  doctor  and  ladies. 

Looks  of  surprise  and  dismay  from  the  others. 

**  For  which  favour " 

"  He  calls  that  a  favour." 

^They  have  just  paid  me  one  thousand  francs  apiece. 
Tou,  by  your  own  showing,  can  pay  me  two  thousand  five 
hundred  francs  instead  of  a  thousand.  Now  I  will  make  a 
bargain  with  you.  Sign  similar  leases  here  in  three  minutes, 
and  I  will  let  you  off  for  one  thousand  francs  each  ;  hesitate, 
and  I  will  have  two  thousand  francs." 
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**  I  will  not  sign  at  aD,  for  one."  •      v* 

«NorL" 

«NorL'* 

Chorus  of  women—  , 

"  We  will  sign  away  our  lives  sooner.'' 

Edouard  shouted— 

"  Jacintha — Jacintha  I " 

Jacintha  appeared  with  suspicious  celerity  the  distance 
from  the  kitch^i  to  the  Pleasance  considered. 

^  Fetch  me  a  good  pen  and  some  ink." 

^^  But  they  say  they  will  not  sign,"  said  Laure. 

<^  They  will  sign  mademoiselle.  Monsieur  Chose,  approach 
-—serve  the  ejectments." 

The  clerk,  who  had  just  arrived,  but  stood  aloof,  drew  out 
three  slips  of  stamped  paper,  and  made  diree  steps  for- 
ward. 

The  effect  was  like  a  pistol  presented  at  each  head.  The 
whole  party  set  up  their  throats—- 

"Wait  a  moment,  for  Heaven's  sake!  Mademoiselle,  it 
is  for  you  to  speak.  This  is  to  usurp  your  place.  Do  not 
let  them  persecute  honest  men,  who  have  paid,  their  rent 
faithfully  they  and  their  forbears  to  you  and  yours  in  quiet 
times  and  troubled  times,  in  good  harvests  and  bad  harvests." 

"Messieurs,"  replied  Josephine,  "M.  Riviere,  my  good 
friend,  has  deigned  to  act  as  our  agent.  It  would  be  little 
delicate  on  my  part  were  I,  after  the  trouble  he  has  taken, 
to  interfere  with  his  proceedings.  Settle  then  this  affair 
with  him,  who  appears  to  understand  your  sentiments, 
whereas  my  sister  and  I  we  do  not  understand  you."  And 
she  withdrew  quietly  a  little  way  like  an  angel  gently  evading 
moral  pitch. 

^^  Are  you  satisfied  ?  is  every  door  shut  ?  here  is  Jacintha ! 
Ih  OTie  word,  will  you  sign  or  will  you  not  sign  ?  " 

Jacintha,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  took  Riviere's 
part,  without  knowing  what  it  was  about. 

"  Oh  they  will  sign  it  fast  enough,"  she  cried,    ^^  Coiafc  \ft 
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tihe  scrateh,  my  masters  I "  cried  she  cheerfully,  and  held  out 
apexL 

^Mon  Dieul  mon  Dieul  mon  Dieuf  but  where  are  we 
to  find  a  thousand  francs  ?  "  cried  one. 

^Mon  Dieul  mon  Dieul  mon  Dieul  in  your  left  hand 
breeches'  pocket,"  said  Riviere  laughing. 

<^  I  see  it  bulge,"  screamed  Jacmtha. 

Three  hands  went  by  a  foolish  impulse  to  three  breeches' 
pockets,  to  hide  the  swelling.    It  was  too  late. 

^Allonsl"  cried  Jacintha  like  a  merry  trumpet,  ^  come 
forth  five  frank  pieces  I " 

^  It  is  a  sorcerer  then  I "  cried  one  of  the  women. 

"  No  madam,"  said  Riviere  politely,  "  it  is  only  an  ob- 
server. Tou  left  your  dens  armed  at  all  points.  The  first 
game  was  to  come  here  and  throw  dust  in  mademoiselle's 
eyes.  Had  you  failed  there  the  thousand  francs  was  to  bribe 
me  to  swindle  my  principals." 

<'  Decidedly  he  is  a  sorcerer  I  My  good  monsieur,  say  no 
more.    We  sign." 

"They  sign,"  said  the  doctor,  "it  is  incredible."  And  he 
joined  the  ladies,  who  were  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
the  Pleasance,  abstaining  upon  a  principle  of  delicacy  from 
interfering  with  Edouard,  but,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
keenly  though  furtively  attentive. 

When  the  fanners  had  signed.  Riviere  signed  the 
duplicates. 

"  Are  we  not  to  have  your  name  to  it  mademoiselle  I  ** 
asked  a  farmer. 

Josephine  moved  toward  Riviere  thinking  he  might  re- 
quire her. 

"  No  I "  he  cried  haughtily.  "/  have  got  her  name  on 
this  authority,  but  my  name  is  good  enough  for  you.  She 
shall  not  sign,  and  you  shall  not  speak  to  her.  You  may 
look  at  her :  that  is  no  small  thing.  Good  !  you  have  looked 
at  her.    Now  decamp  rogues  and  jades." 

They  went  off  muttering.     They  felt  deeply  wronged. 
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Each  a  shade  more  so  than  the  other.    Bennacoii  n^fhteft  the 
general  sentiment  of  ill  usage  thus — 

"  Cursed  be  interlopers !  Another  year  or  two  aad  I 
should  have  put  aside  enough  to  buj  mj  &rm :  it  will  take 
me  ten  years  at  this  rate." 

'^  Come  Jacintha,  hold  your  apron  for  the  bags :  lock  them 
in  one  of  your  cupboisirds/    Away  with  you." 

Then  his  friends  all  came  round  Edouard,  and  shook  his 
hand  warmly,  and  thanked  him  with  glistening  eyes  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  Laure  and  alL 

Now  this  young  gentleman  was  so  formed,  that  if  one  did 
not  see  his  merit  he  swelled  with  bumptiousness  like  a  pea- 
cock, but  if  one  praised  him  too  much,  straightway  he  com- 
pared himself  with  his  beau  ideal,  his  model,  say  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard,  and  turned  modest  and  shame-faced:  so  now  he 
hung  his  head  and  stammered  as  they  showered  praise  and 
admiration  on  him.  And  this  was  pleasing  and  pretty 
by  contrast  with  his  late  tremendous  arrogance  and  rude- 
ness. 

It  struck  them  aU. 

"No  more  words,"  said  Josephine,  "they  make  him 
blush.  I  crown  him.  Bun  Laure,  and  bring  me  some  bay 
leaves." 

"  No !  mesdemoiselles !  no  I  there  is  more  work  to  be  done 

,  before  I  dare  triumph.    I  must  take  your  money  down  to 

the  town,  and  pay  that  creditor  off.    Then  my  heart  will  be 

at  ease  about  you  all,  and  then  I  confess  I  should  like  to 

wear  a  crown — ^for  half  an  hour." 

"  Come  back  to  supper,  Edouard,  and  wear  it." 

"01  thank  you." 

"  There  he  goes  without  being  measured,  the  giddy 
Take  off  your  hat,  monsieur." 

Then  there  was  a  mysterious  gliding  of  soft  palms 
delicate  fingers  about  his  brow  and  head,  and  the  latter  was 
announced  to  be  measured.    And  oh !  reader,  what  bothera- 
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tkMi  mli^t  be  Mtved  if  every  man  was  measured  befi>ie  a 
ttown  was  clapped  on  him  I    He  is  for  a  hat** 

^  Thej  can  measure  the  outside,"  said  the  doctor  saadl j ; 
^  their  art  goes  so  £Ekr." 

Edouard  ran  off. 

^  He  quits  us  every  minute/'  said  Laure  to  Josephine ; 
« that  is  why  I  detest  him." 

^  Tou  don't  detest  him,"  objected  the  doctor,  as  gravely  as 
if  he  was  announcing  a  fact  in  physics. 

«  That  is  why  I  like  him  then,"  said  saucebox. 

Edouard  ran  to  Jacintha  for  two  out  of  the  three  money 
bags,  took  them  home,  converted  the  six  thousand  francs 
into  bank  paper  (not  assignats)  and  pelted  down  to  the  town* 

He  went  at  once  to  his  notary  to  ask  him  what  forms  were 
to  be  complied  with  in  discharging  the  creditor.  To  this 
question,  asked  with  eagerness  and  agitation,  the  notary  an- 
swered with  perfect  coolness-— 

"  The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  take  the  money  to  the  mayor. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  go  to  him  at  once :  on  your  return  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Edouard  ran  to  the  Mairie ;  in  front  of  it  he  found  some 
forty  or  fifty  idlers  collected,  and  gaping  at  a  placard  on  the 
walL 

Edouard's  eye  followed  theirs  carelessly,  and  saw  a  sight 
that  turned  him  cold,  and  took  the  pith  out  of  his  body. 

A  great  staring  notice,  the  paste  behind  which  was  scarce 
dry,  glared  him  in  the  face. 

^^  For  sale.  The  lands  op  Beaubepaibs,  with  thb 
chateau  and  other  thb  buildings  messuages  and 
tenements. 

"  At  the  bequisition  op  Jacques  Bonabd,  cbeditob. 
Bt  obdeb  op  the  Dibectobt, 

<<Abmand,  Mayor." 

This  was  the  brightest  afremoon  Beaurepaire  had  seen 
for  years.    These  young  women  whose  lives  had  so  few 
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pleasures,  denied  themselves  the  luxury  «f  telliag  their 
mother  the  family  triumph.  Unselfish  and  innoottit  thejr. 
kept  so  sacred  a  pleasure  from  their  friend. 

But  though  their  words  were  guarded,  their  bird-like  notes 
and  bright  glances  were  free,  and  chirped  and  beamed  in 
tune  with  their  hearts.  Their  very  breath  was  perfumed 
gaiety  and  hope. 

And  the  baroness  felt  herself  breathing  a  lighter,  brighter, 
and  more  musical  air.  She  said — ^^Are  better  days  in  store^ 
my  children  ?  For  today,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  the  doud 
seems  less  heavy  on  us  all." 

'^  So  it  does  mamma,"  cried  Laure.  ^^  I  smUe  at  Josephine, 
and  Josephine  smiles  at  me,  and  neither  of  us  have  the  least 
idea  why — ^have  we,  my  elder  ?  and  here  is  your  coffee, 
dear,  dear  mamma." 

'<  Gk)od  I  and  what  an  aroma  this  has  too,  today  I  and  a 
flavour  ?  if  this  is  from  Arabia,  what  I  have  been  drinking 
for  months  must  have  been  a  nearer  neighbour,  I  think." 

"  Let  me  taste,  mamma,"  said  Laure.  She  tasted  and  was 
thunderstruck.  She  took  occasion  to  draw  Josephine  into  the 
dark  part  of  the  room.  <^  Some  one  has  been  drugging  my 
coffee — ^it  tastes  of  Mocha^ — was  it  you,  love  ? — ^traitress,  I 
mean  ? — ^tell  me  dear." 

« No.     Guess." 

"  That  is  enough,  the  hnp  !  I     111." 

"I  would,"  replied  Josephine.  "He  said  to  me,  *  Ma- 
demoiselle Laure  deceives  her  mother :  let  us  deceive  her* 
I  told  him  I  would  betray  him,  and  I  have  kept  my  word." 

"Yes,  after  cheating  me:  double  traitress!!  kiss  me^ 
quick  !  quick  ! !  " 

Supper  was  ready.     No  Edouard. 

His  crown  of  bay  leaves  was  on  the  table :  but  no  Edr- 
ouard.  They  were  beginning  to  fear  he  would  not  oome  at 
all,  when  he  arrived  in  haste,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  fatigued 
partly  by  a  long  day's  work,  partly  by  the  emotions  he  had 
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passed  through.  Through  all  this  peeped  an  air  of  self- 
content 

"  Forgive  me,  madam — ^it  has  been  a  long  day." 

^  Repose  yourself,  monsieur,"  said  the  baroness  cere- 
moniously. She  was  not  best  pleased  at  his  making  himself 
so  at  home.  ^Or  rather  let  us  offer  you  something  to 
restore  you." 

^  Nodiing,  madam,  but  a  tumbler  of  wine  with  a  little 
water — ^thank  you,  madam.  Mesdames,  great  events  have 
occurred  since  I  left  you." 

"  Oh,  tell  I  tell  I "  Eyes,  bright  as  sword  blades  in  the 
sun,  with  interest  and  curiosity,  were  fastened  on  him,  and 
their  lovely  proprietors  held  their  breath  to  hear  him. 

He  glanced  round  with  secret  satisfaction,  paused,  relished 
their  curiosity,  and  then  began  his  story. 

He  told  them  how  he  rode  down  to  the  town,  and  went  to 
his  notary :  here  he  explained  that^  being  at  war  with  a 
notary,  he  had  been  compelled  in  common  prudence  to  enlist 
a  notary ;  and  his  notary  had  sent  him  to  the  Maine,  and 
there  he  had  seen  a  placard  offering  the  chateau  and  lands 
of  Beaurepaire  for  sale. 

«  Oh  I  Heaven  I  oh  Edouard  I " 

"  Be  calm — there,  I  meant  to  keep  you  a  moment  or  two 
in  suspense,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  I  went  into  the 
Mairie  :  I  saw  the  mayor :  it  was  Bonard's  doing,  set  on,  of 
course,  by  Perrin :  I  paid  your  six  thousand  francs  into  the 
mayor's  hands  for  Bonard.  Here,  ladies,  is  the  mayor's 
receipt;  from  that  moment  Beaurepaire  was  yours  again, 
and  that  accursed  placard  mine.  I  tore  it  down  before  all 
the  crowd ;  they  cheered  me." 

"  Heaven  bless  them  I "  cried  the  doctor. 

•*  Dard  was  there  in  his  donkey  cart :  he  put  his  cap  on 
his  crutch,  and  waved  it  in  the  air,  and  cried — '  Long  live 
the  Baroness  and  the  Demoiselles  de  Beaurepaire:'  and 
they  all  joined — aha ! — ^well,  as  I  made  my  way  through  the 
crowd,  who  should  I  run  against  but  Perrin." 
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"The  wretch."  *** 

^^  The  pieces  of  the  placard  were  in  my  hand :  I  hurled 
them  with  all  my  force  into  the  aniind's  fece." 

"  Oh  you  good  boy  1 " 

"  It  was  the  act  of  a  young  man." 

"  You  are  right,  monsieur :  I  am  aUnost  sorry  I  did  it" 

"  Monsieur  Edouard,"  cried  the  baroness,  rising,  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "  I  scarcely  understand  all  you  are  doing,  and 
have  done  for  us :  but  this  I  comprehend,  that  you  are  a 
worthy  young  man :  and  that  I  have  not  till  now  had  the 
discernment  to  see  aU  your  value  I " 

^  Oh,  madam,  do  not  speak  to  me  so :  it  makes  me 
ashamed :  let  me  continue  my  story." 

"Yes!  but  first  tell  me,  this  six  thousand  francs — oh, 
how  my  heart  beats !  oh,  my  children,  how  near  ruin  we 
have  been— oh  dear !  oh  dear !  " 

"  Dear  mamina,  do  not  tremble :  it  is  all  our  own,  thanks  to 
our  guardian  angel,"  said  Josephine,  "  Edouard,  I  think  our 
mother  wishes  to  learn  how  we  came  to  have  so  much  money." 

"  What,  have  you  not  told  her  ?  " 

"  No !  Laure  said  you  should  have  that  pleasure  :  it  was 
your  right." 

"  Ah !  thank  you,  Mademoiselle  Laure,"  cried  the  young 
man  very  warmly.  "  Madam,  the  tenants  p«ud  you  seven 
thousand  francs  to  day  for  leases  at  a  rent  raised  thirty  per 
cent  from  this  day." 

"  Lowered,  my  child,  you  mean." 

"  No  thank  you,  raised." 

**  Is  it  possible  ? — ^the  good  creatures  ! ! " 

«Eh?  ah!  humph!  yes!" 

*/  But  is  it  really  true  ?     Can  this  be  true  ?  "  i 

"Jacintha  holds  a  thousand    francs    at    your  disposal^  '' 
madam,  and  this  receipt  is  your  voucher  for  the  other  six 
thousand ;  and  the  leases  signed  are  in  the  house." 

"And  these  are  the  people  you  had  hard  thoughts  of, 
monsieur." 

10  ♦ 
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'<  See  how  vajaBi  I  was !  1 1 " 

«  Did  they  volunteer  aB  this  ?  •' 

'^  Not  exactly.  It  mm  proposed  to  them,  and  within  thref 
days " 

« They  feU  into  it?" 

«  They  fell  into  it"  " 

**  May  Heaven  reward  them ! " 

"Humph  I" 

**  As  they  deserve." 

"Amen!  amen!" 

^  Such  actions  do  the  heart  good  as  well  as  the  house.  I 
cannot  but  be  affected  by  the  sympathy  of  these  humble 
people,  who  have  known  how  to  show  their  good  feeling,  and 
may  I  venture  to  say  dieir  gratitude." 

"  Call  it  by  any  fine  name  you  please,  madam ;  they  will 
not  contradict  you." 

"Their  gratitude,  then,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  so 
needed.  After  all,  the  world  is  not  so  ilL  I  seem  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  such  things  were 
common.  Ah  I  how  happy  I  am !  and  how  much  I  thank 
you  for  it,  my  young  friend." 

Riviere  hung  his  head. 

"  May  I  continue  my  story  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Laure,  "  pray,  go  on.  I  guess  you  went 
next  to  the  honest  notary." 

"The  what??!!" 

"  The  notary  that  is  on  our  side." 

"  I  did,  and  what  do  you  think  his  news  was  ?  That  for 
two  days  past  Perrin  had  been  at  him  to  lend  him  money 
Upon  Beaurepaire." 

"  And  he  did  not  turn  him  out  of  the  room  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  spoke  him  fair." 

"  But  I  thought  he  was  our  friend." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort  He  is  our  notary.  Perhaps  all 
the  better  servant  for  having  no  heart,  and  therefore  no 
temper.     He  had  been  very  civil  to  Perrin,  had  promised  to 
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try  and  get  him  the  money,  and  so  was  Jl^ping  him  from 
going  elsewhere.  Oh!  this  glacier  gave  me  wiser  advice 
than  flesh  and  blood  could  have  given.  I  am  never  five 
minutes  with  Ficard,  but  I  come  ainqr  iced  and  wiser." 

Laure. — ^**And  wickeder." 

Edouard,  (with  sublune  indiffeMice.) — ^**  Clearly.  He 
said — ^  I  have  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs :  I  will 
lend  you  them  on  Beaurepaire.  Go  to  some  other  capitalist 
for  a  similar  sum.  The  total  will  pay  all  the  debts.  Capi- 
talists will  not  refuse  you  :  for  observe,  this  rise  in  the  rents 
plus  the  six  thousand  £rancs  you  have  paid  off  alters  the  face 
of  the  security  and  leaves  a  fair  margin.  Get  the  money 
while  I  amuse  Perrin  with  false  hopes.'  Here  was  a  stroke 
of  pohcy  beyond  poor  little  Edouard  Biviere  to  have  in- 
vented. Notary  cut  notary  ! !  So  to-morrow  I  ride  to  Com- 
mandant Raynal  for  a  week's  leave  of  absence,  and  the  next 
day  I  ride  to  my  uncle,  and  beg  him  to  lend  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  francs  on  Beaurepaire.  He  can  do  it  if  he 
likes.  Yet  his  estate  is  scarce  half  so  large  as  yours,  and 
not  half  so  rich,  but  he  has  never  let  anyone  share  it  with 
him.  *  111  have  no  go-between,*  says  he,  *  to  impoverish  U0 
both.' " 

«  Both  whom  ?  " 

'^  Self  and  soil — ^ha !  ha !  ^  The  soil  is  always  gratefuV 
says  my  uncle — ^  makes  you  a  return  in  exact  proportion  to 
what  you  bestow  on  it  in  the  way  of  manure  and  labour- 
men  don't'  Says  he,  ^  the  man  that  has  got  one  hand  in 
your  pocket  shakes  the  other  fist  in  your  face ;  the  man  that 
has  got  both  hands  in  your  pocket  spits  in  your  face.'  Ask« 
ing  excuse  of  you,  madam,  for  quoting  my  uncle,  who  is 
honest  and  shrewd,  but  little  polished.  He  is  also  a  bit  of  a 
misanthrope,  and  has  coloured  me:  this  you  must  have 
observed." 

"  But  if  he  is  misanthrope.  Monsieur  Edouard,  he  will  not 
sympathize  with  us — will  he  not  despise  us,  who  have  so 
mismanaged  Beaurepaire  ?  " 
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<V  Permit  me,  Josepbiney"  said  the  doctor.  ^  Natural  his- 
tory steps  in  here,  and  teaches  by  me,  its  mouthpiece-* 
ahem!  A  misanthrope  bates  all  mankind,  but  is  kind  to 
everybody — ^generally  too  kind.  A  philanthrope  loves  the 
whole  human  race,  but  dislikes  his  wife,  his  mother,  his 
brother,  and  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  Misanthrope  is 
the  potato— rough  and  repulsive  outside,  but  good  to  the 
core.  Philanthrope  is  a  peach — ^his  manner  all  velvet  and 
bloom,  and  his  words  sweet  juice,  but  his  heart  of  hearts  a 
stone.  Let  me  read  philanthrope's  book,  and  faU  into  the 
hands  of  misanthrope." 

'*  He  is  right,  ladies.  My  uncle  will  say  plenty  of  biting 
words,  which,  by  the  bye,  wiU  not  hurt  you,  who  will  not 
hear  them — only  me.  He  will  lash  us  and  lend  us  the 
money,  and  Beaurepaire  will  be  free :  and  I  shall  have  had 
some  Httle  hand  in  it — ^hurrah  !  '* 

''  Some  little  hand  in  it,  good  angel  that  Heaven  has  sent 
us  I "  said  Josephine. 

Then  came  a  delicious  hour  to  Edouard  Biviere.  Young 
and  old  poured  out  their  glowing  thanks  and  praises  upon 
him  tiU  his  cheeks  burned  Hke  fire. 

Josephine. — "  And  besides,  he  raises  our  spirits  so :  does 
he  not,  my  mother  ?  Now,  is  not  the  house  changed  of  late, 
doctor  ?     I  appeal  to  you." 

St.  Aubin. — "I  offer  a  frigid  explanation.  Among  the 
feats  of  science  is  the  infusion  of  blood.  I  have  seen  it  done* 
Boiling  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  healthy  and  the  young  is 
injected  into  old  or  languid  vessels.  The  effect  is  magical. 
Well,  Beaurepaire  was  old  and  languishing.  Life's  warm 
r'lrrent  entered  it  with  Edouard;  its  languid  pulses  beat, 
and  its  system  swells  and  throbs,  and  its  heart  is  warm  once 
more,  and  leaps  with  the  blood  of  youth,  and  dances  in  the 
sunshine  of  hope :  I  also  am  young  again,  like  all  the  rest 
Madam  the  Baroness,  gavoUons  / — ^you  and  I — tra  la  la  la 
lah,  tra  la  la  la  lah ! " 

Laure. — '^  Ha !  ha !  ha !     Down  with  science,  doctor." 
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St.  Aubin. — ^  What  impiety !  Some  one  will  say,  down 
with  young  ladies  next" 

Laure. — ^^  No !  That  would  be  punishing  themselves. 
Hear  my  solution  of  the  mystery.  Injection  of  blood  and  in- 
fusion there  is  none.  Monsieur  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  merry  imp  that  has  broken  into  paradise." 

Josephine. — ^  The  fine  paradise  that  it  was  before  the  imp 
came.  No :  it  is  that  a  man  has  come  among  a  parcel  of 
weak  women,  and  put  spirit  into  them." 

St  Aubin. — ^**Also  into  an  old  useless  dreamer  worth  bat 
Htde." 

Josephine. — ^  Fie  then !  It  was  you  who  read  him  at 
sight.     We  babble  and  he  remains  uncrowned." 

Edouard. — "No!  no  I  There  are  no  more  Bangs  in 
France ! " 

Josephine. — "  Excuse  me,  there  is  the  King  of  Hearts  I 
And  we'  are  going  to  crown  him.  Come,  Laure.  Mamma, 
since  monsieur  has  become  diffident,  would  it  be  very  wrong 
of  us  to  use  force  just  a  little  ?  " 

"No,  provided  monsieur  permits  it,"  said  the  baroness 
with  some  hesitation. 

Laughter  like  a  chime  of  bells  followed  this  speech,  and  to 
that  sweet  music  Riviere,  spite  of  his  mock  dissent,  was 
crowned.  And  in  that  magic  circlet  the  young  Apollo's 
beauty  shone  out  bright  as  a  star. 

The  green  crown  set  oflf  the  rich  chesnut  hair,  the  shapely 
head,  the  rich  glowing  cheek,  and  the  delicate  white  brow.      * 
Blushes  mantled  on  his  face,  and  triumph  beamed  in  his 
ardent  eyes.     He  adorned  his  crown  in  turn. 

"  Is  it  permitted  to  be  so  handsome  as  that?"  inquired  the 
baroness  with  astonishment. 

"And  to  be  as  good  as  pretty  ?  "  cried  Josephine. 

Whilst  he  thus  sat  in  well  earned  triumph,  central  pearl 
set  round  by  loving  eyes  and  happy  faces  that  he  had  made 
shine,  Jacintha  came  in  and  gave  him  a  letter. 

"  Dard  brought  it  up  from  the  town,"  said  she.  |dl 
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Edonard,  after  asking  permission,  opened  the  letter,  and 
tlie  bright  colour  ebbed  from  his  cheek. 

<^  No  iU  news,  I  trust  I "  said  the  baroness  kindly.  ^  No 
relation,  no  friend " 

<<  No,  madam,"  said  the  young  man.  ^Nothing  serious  i 
a  temporary  annoyance.  Do  not  let  it  disturb  your  happi- 
ness  for  a  moment"  And  with  these  words  he  dismissed 
the  subject,  and  was  very  gay  and  rather  louder  than 
before. 

Soon  afler  he  took  his  leave.  He  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and,  afler  a  few  earnest  words  with  Jacintha,  went  into  the 
stable  and  gave  his  horse  a  feed. 

The  baroness  retired  to  rest.  In  taking  leave  of  them  all, 
she  kissed  Laure  with  more  than  usual  warmth,  and  putting 
her  out  at  arm's  length,  examined  her,  then  kissed  her 
again. 

<<  Stay  doctor,"  said  Josephine,  who  was  about  to  retire 
too.     "What  is  it?    What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Some  family  matter,"  he  said. 

"  No  I  no  I  Did  you  not  see  what  a  struggle  the  poor  boy' 
went  through  the  moment  he  read  it ;  he  took  off  his  crown 
too,  and  sighed,  oh  so  sadly,  as  he  laid  it  down." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Jacintha  softly  at  the  door,  "  may 
he  come  in  ?  " 

"  Yes !— yes ! " 

Edouard  came  sadly. 

"  Is  she  gone  to  bed  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes  dear !  thanks  to  you,  and  we  will  be  firm.  Keep 
nothing  from  us." 

Edouard  just  gave  her  the  letter,  and  leaned  his  head 
sorrowfully  on  his  hand. 

They  all  read  it  together.  It  was  from  Picard.  Perrin,  it 
deems,  had  already  purchased  one  of  the  claims  on  Beaure« 
paire,  value  sixty  thousand  franco,  and  now  demanded  in  his 
own  name  the  sale  of  the  property,  upon  the  general  order 
from  the  directory.     The  mayor  had  consented  and  the 
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affkhe  was  even  now  in  the  printer's  hands.  The  l^ter 
continued — 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  insulted  Perrin,  at  this  stage 
of  the  business.  Bad  you  consulted  us  on  this  point,  we 
should  have  advised  you  not  to  take  any  steps  of  that  sort 
until  after  the  estate  should  be  absolutely  safe.  We  think  he 
must  have  followed  you  to  our  place  and  so  learned  that  you 
are  our  client  in  this  matter,  for  he  has  sent  a  line  to  say  he 
will  not  trouble  us,  but  wiU  get  the  money  dsewhere^' 

<^That  is  what  cuts  me  to  the  heart!"  cried  Edouard. 
^  It  is  I  who  ruin  you  after  alL  Oh  I  how  hard  it  is  forH 
young  man  to  be  wise  ! "  »'^  » 

The  girls  came  and  sat  beside  Edouard^  and,  widioi^ 
speaking,  glided  each  a  kind  hand  into  his.  The  doctor 
finished  the  letter. 

But  if  you  unU  send  me  dovm  the  new  leases  in  a  parcel, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  still; 
meantime,  we  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  raising  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  francs.  We  renew  our  offer  of  a 
similar  sum :  but  you  must  give  us  three  day^  notice, 

"  Good  bye  then." 

"  Stay  a  little  longer." 

^<  No  I  I  am  miserable  till  I  repair  my  folly." 

"  We  will  comfort  you." 

^'  Nothing  can  comfort  me,  but  repairing  the  ill  I  have 
done." 

"  The  ill  you  have  done.  But  for  you,  all  would  have 
been  over  long  ago ! " 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  that— oh !  thank  you :  will  you 
see  me  off.     I  feel  a  little  daunted — ^for  the  moment  ?  " 

**  Poor  boy,  yes,  we  will  see  you  off." 

They  went  down  with  him.  He  brought  his  horse  round, 
and  they  walked  together  to  the  garden  gate  in  silence. 

As  he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  Josephine  murmured : 
Do  not  vex  yourself  little  heart.  Sleep  well  tonight  after 
all  your  fatigues,  and  come  to  us  early  in  the  morning." 
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Edouard  checked  his  horse,  who  wanted  to  start;  and 
turning  in  the  saddle  cried  out  with  surprise — ^^  Why  where 
do  you  think  I  am  going  ?  " 

"  Home  to  be  sure." 

<<Home?  while  Beaurepaire  is  in  peril;  sleep  while 
Beaurepaire  is  in  peril.  What  I  don't  you  see  I  am  going 
to  my  uncle,  twenty  leagues  from  here," 

"  Yes  but  not  now." 

"  What  ?  fling  away  half  a  day ! — ^no  not  an  hour,  not  a 
minute — the  enemy  is  too  keen,  <^e  stake  is  too  great" 

•  <<  But  think  Ed — ^Monsieur  Edouard,"  said  Laure,  ^  yoa 
art.  so  tired." 

*  "J  was.    But  I  am  not  now." 

"But  mon  Dieul  you  wiU  kill  yourself — one  does  not 
travel  on  horseback  in  the  dark  by  night," 

"  Mademoiselle,  the  night  and  the  day  are  all  one  to  a 
man  when  he  can  serve  those  he  loves."  With  the  very 
words  his  impatient  heel  pricked  the  willing  horse,  who 
started  forward,  striking  fire  in  the  night  from  the  stones 
with  his  iron  heels,  that  a  moment  after  rang  clear  and  sharp 
down  the  road.  They  listened  to  the  sounds  as  they  struck, 
and  echoed  along,  and  then  rang  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
fainter,  in  the  still  night.  When  at  last  they  could  hear 
him  no  more,  they  went  slowly  and  sadly  back  to  the  chateau. 
Laure  was  in  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 

The  French  league  in  those  days  was  longer  than  now ; 
it  was  full  three  miles  English.  Edouard  baited  his  horso 
twenty  miles  from  Beaurepaire :  he  then  rode  the  other  for# 
miles  judiciously,  but  without  a  halt.  •'   ; 

He  reached  his  uncle's  at  three  in  the  morning :  put  hi* 
horse  in  the  stable,  and  not  to  disturb  the  inmates,  got  in  by 
the  kitchen  window,  which  he  found  left  open  as  in  the 
golden  age :  the  kitchen  fire  was  smouldering  ;  he  made  it 
up,  and  dropped  asleep  on  a  chair  as  hard — ^as  hard  as  a 
philanthropist's  heart,  doctor.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
scarce  a  minute  asleep,  when  Red  Indians  screeching  all 
around  woke  him  with  a  start,  and  there  stood  his  uncle's 
housekeeper,  who  screamed  again  at  his  jumping  up,  but 
died  away  into  an  uncertain  quaver,  and  from  that  rose 
crescendo  to  a  warm  welcome. 

"  But  saints  defend  us,  how  you  frightened  me  ! " 

"  You  had  your  revenge.  I  thought  a  legion  of  fiends 
were  yelling  right  into  my  ear.     My  uncle — ^is  he  up  ?  " 

**  Your  unde  !     What  don't  you  know  ?  " 

«No!  how  should  I  know?  What  is  the  matter?  Oh! 
Heaven,  he  is  dead  I " 

"  Dead  ?  No !  Would  he  die  like  that,  without  settling 
bis  affairs  ?    No,  but  he  is  gone." 

"Where?" 

"  We  don't  know.  Took  one  shirt,  a  razor,  and  a  comb, 
and  off  without  a  word — just  like  him." 

Edouard  groaned. 

*'  When  did  he  go  ?  " 
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"  Yesterday,  at  noon." 

Edouard  swore. 

**  Oh !  don't  vex  yourself  like  that  Master  Edouard.'' 

<<  But  Marthe  it  is  life  and  death.  I  shall  go  mad !  I 
shall  go  mad  ! " 

"  No,  don't  ye— don't  ye ;  bless  you  I  he  will  come  back 
before  long." 

^  So  he  will  Marthe  ;  he  must  be  back  to-day — ^he  took 
but  one  shirt" 

'<  Hum  I "  said  Marthe  doubtfully,  ^  that  does  not  follow, 
f  have  seen  him  wear  a  shirt  a  good  deal  more  than  a  day.'* 

Edouard  walked  up  and  down  the  kitchen  in  great  agita- 
$ioa«  To  spirits  of  his  kind  to  be  compelled  to  be  paai^^ve 
and  wait  for  others,  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  themselvesi 
is  their  worst  torture ;  it  is  fever  plus  paralysis. 

The  good  woman  soothed  him  and  coaxed  him. 

"  Have  a  cup  of  coffee.  See — ^I  have  warmed  it,  and 
the  milk  and  all." 

*'  Thank  you  my  good  Marthe.  I  have  the  appetite  of  a 
wolf." 

**  And  after  that  go  to  bed,  and  the  moment  your  uncle 
comes  I  wiU  wake  you." 

"Ah!  thank  you  good  Marthe.  Oh  I  yes;  bed  by  all 
means.  Better  be  asleep  than  twiddling  one's  thumbs 
awake." 

So  Marthe  got  him  to  bed ;  and  once  there,  Nature  pre- 
vailed, and  he  slept  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Just  at  sunset  he  awoke,  and  took  it  for  sunrise.  He 
dressed  himself  hastily  and  came  down.  His  uncle  had  not 
arrived.  He  did  not  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  He  had  a 
presentiment  that  while  his  hands  were  tied  the  enemy  was 
working. 

"  And  if  not,"  said  he,  "  why  then  chance  is  robbing  me 
of  the  advantage  zeal  ought  to  be  gaining  me." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  Marthe ;  "  if  he  does  not 
come  I  shall  have  a  letter." 
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Edouard  sat  down  and  wrote  a  line  to  Doctor  St.  Aubin, 
telling  him  his  ill-luck,  and  begging  the  doctor  to  send  down 
the  leases  to  Picard,  as  he  had  requested. 

"  Picard  is  wiser  than  I  am,"  said  he. 

The  morning  came — ^no  letter.  Then  Edouard  had  an- 
other anxiety — ^he  was  away  from  his  post  Commandant 
Ba3mal  was  a  Tartar.  He  had  better  ride  over  and  ask  for 
a  week's  leave  of  absence ;  and  now  was  the  time  to  do  it 
On  his  return  perhaps  his  uncle  would  be  at  home. 

"  Yes !  ril  saddle  Mirabeau  and  ride  over,  then  I  shall  not 
be  twiddling  my  thumbs  all  day." 

Commandant  Eaynal  lived  about  half  way  between  his 
uncle's  farm  and  Beaurepaire. 

As  Edouard  came  in  sight  of  the  house  a  dun  pony  was 
standing  voluntarily  by  the  door,  and  presently  the  notary 
issued  forth,  got  into  the  saddle,  and  ambled  towards  Edouard. 
Edouard  felt  a  chill  at  sight  of  him,  but  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  burning  heat  and  a  raging  desire  to  go  at  him. 
like  the  whirlwind,  and  ride  both  him  and  his  beast  of  a  pony 
into  the  dust 

^  He  was  obliged  to  keep  saying  to  himself,  <  wait  a  day  or 
two,  wait  a  day  or  two,'  and  did  not  trust  himself  to  look  at 
the  man  as  they  passed  one  another." 

The  other  looked  at  him  though,  through  his  half  open  lids, 
a  glance  of  bitter  malignity.  Meeting  his  enemy  so  suddenly 
and  at  his  commandant's  house  discomposed  Edouard  greatly, 
perplexed  him  greatly. 

"  Can  these  notaj-ies  divine  one's  very  plans  before  they 
are  formed,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  can  these  practised  villains? 
— no.  He  has  come  here  simply  to  do  me  some  general  mis- 
chief:  to  set  my  commandant  against  me :  he  has  timed  the 
attack  well,  now  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  him,  and  he  such 
a  disciplinarian." 

Edouard  came  before  Raynal  despondently,  and  after  the 
usual  greeting  said — 

**  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  you  commandant" 
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^<  Speak ! "  rang  out  the  commandant 

"A  short  leave  of  absence  ?•* 

«  Humph  i" 

^  On  pressing  affairs :  oh,  monsieur,  do  not  refuse  me  ?  * 

<<  Who  tells  you  that  I  shall  refuse  jou  ?  **  asked  the  oom- 
mandant  roughly. 

'<  No  one  monsieur,  but  I  have  enemies :  and  I  feared  one 
of  them  might  have  lately  maligned  me  behind  my  back.** 

"  Citizen  Riviere,"  replied  the  other  sternly,  "  if  a  man 
came  to  me  to  accuse  any  one  of  my  officers  behind  his  back, 
I  should  send  for  that  officer  and  say  to  his  accuser—- 
^  Now  there  is  the  man,  look  him  in  the  face  and  say  your 
say.'" 

<<I  was  a  fooV'  cried  the  young  man:  ^my  noble  com- 
mandant " 

^<  Enough ! "  said  the  commandant  rudely.  ^  Nobody  has 
ever  said  a  word  against  you  in  my  hearing.  It  is  true,''  he 
added  satirically,  "  very  few  have  ever  mentioned  you  at  alL*' 

«My  name  has  not  been  mentioned  to  you  to-day  com- 
mandant ?  " 

"  No ! — ^halt ! "  cried  the  exact  soldier,  "  except  by  the 
servant  who  announced  you.  Read  that  dispatch  while  I 
give  an  order  outside  ?  " 

Edouard  read  the  dispatch  and  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
brow  at  one  sentence  in  it: — "Edouard  Riviere  is  active 
zealous  and  punctual.  In  six  months  more  you  can  safely 
promote  him."  This  was  all :  but  not  a  creature  besides  was 
praised  at  all. 

The  commandant  returned. 

"  Oh  commandant,  what  goodness ! " 

"  Citizen,  I  rose  from  the  ranks^ — ^how  ? — ^guess  I " 

"  By  valour,  by  chivalry,  by  Spart " 

"  Gammon ! — ^by  minding  my  business :  there  is  the  riddle 
key:  and  that  is  why  my  eye  is  on  those  who  mind  their 
business — ^you  are  one :  I  have  praised  you  for  it — so  now, 
how  many  days  do  you  want  to  waste  ?     Speak/* 
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"  A  few,  a  very  few." 

"  Are  ye  in  love  ?  That  is  enough — ^you  are — ^more  fool 
you.     Is  it  to  go  after  her  you  fall  to  the  rear  ?  " 

"  No  indeed  commandant." 

"  Look  me  in  the  face !  There  are  but  two  men  in  the 
world — ^the  man  who  keeps  his  word,  and  the  man  who 
breaks  it.  The  first  is  an  honest  man,  the  second  is  a  liar, 
and  waiting  to  be  a  thief:  if  it  is  to  run  after  a  girl  take  a 
week :  anything  else,  a.  fortnight.  No !  no  thanks  I  I  have 
not  time  for  chit  chat.     March." 

Edouard  rode  away  in  triumph. 

^'  Long  live  the  Commandant  Raynall "  he  shouted.  ^  He 
is  not  flesh  and  blood.  He  is  metal :  he  rings,  loud  and  true. 
His  words  are  not  words,  they  are  notes  of  some  golden 
trumpet ;  and  after  being  wi^  him  five  minutes,  one  feels 
like  beating  all  the  notaries  on  earth." 

He  reached  his  uncle's  place. 

"  Not  come  home.  Master  Edouard." 

The  cold  fit  fell  on  him. 

The  next  morning  came  a  letter  firom  his  unde,  dated 
Paris. 

Edouard  was  ready  to  tear  his  hair. 

"  Gone  to  Paris  with  one  shirt !  Who  could  foresee  a  hu-^ 
man  creature  going  from  any  place  but  Bicetre  to  the  capital 
of  the  world  with  one  shirt!  Order  my  horse,  Marthe.  He 
will  turn  it,  I  suppose,  after  the  first  week.  That  will  be  a 
compliment  to  the  capital — ^ten  thousand  devils  I  I  shall  go 
mad.     Order  my  horse." 

"  Where  are  you  going  my  young  monsieur  ?  " 

"To  Paris.  Equip  me;  lend  me  a  shirt.  He  has  one 
left,  has  he  not?" 

Marthe  did  not  even  deign  to  notice  this  skit. 

"  But  he  is  coming  home  I — ^he  is  coming  home !  "  she 
cried  ;  "  you  don't  read  the  letter." 

"  True  :  he  is  coming  home  today  or  tomorrow.  Heaven 
above,  how  these  old  men  talk !  as  if  today  and  tomorrow 
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were  the  same  dung,  or  any  thing  like  the  same  thing.  I 
BhaU  ride  to  Paris,'* 

"  Then  you  will  miss  him  on  the  road." 

'^  Give  me  paper  and  ink,  Marthe.  I  will  write  letters  all 
day.     Ah !  how  unlucky  I  am ! " 

He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  St  Aubin,  telling  him  all  he  had 
done  and  suffered.  He  wrote  also  to  the  notary,  conjuring 
him  again  to  watch  the  interests  of  Beaurepaire  keenly  while 
he  should  be  away.  Then  he  got  his  horse  and  gallopped 
I'ound  and  round  his  uncle's  paddock,  and  suffered  the  toiv 
tures  that  sluggish  spirits  never  feel  and  cannot  realize. 
The  next  afternoon — oh  joy! — ^his  uncle's  burly  form  ap- 
peared, and  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  poor  boy  wanted  to  open  his  business  at  once,  bat  he 
saw  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  listened  to,  till  a  good 
score  of  faim  questions  had  been  put  and  answered. 

In  the  evening  he  got  his  unde  to  himself  and  told  him 
his  story,  and  begged  his  uncle  to  advance  the  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  francs  on  mortgage. 

His  uncle  received  the  proposal  coldly.  "  I  don't  see  my 
way  to  it  Edouard,"  said  he.  "  I  must  draw  my  money  out 
of  the  public  funds,  and  they  are  rising  fast.  No ;  I  can't 
do  it." 

Edouard  implored  his  imcle  not  to  look  on  it  in  that  lights 
but  as  a  benevolent  action,  that  would  be  attended  with  less 
loss  than  actions  of  such  merit  usually  are. 

"  But  why  should  I  lose  a  sou  for  those  aristocrats  ?  " 

"  If  you  knew  them — ^but  you  do  not,  my  uncle  :  do  it  for 
me  ! — ^for  me  whose  heart  is  tied  to  them  for  ever !  " 

"  Pheugh !  Well  look  here  Edouard,  if  you  have  really 
been  fool  enough  to  fall  in  love  there,  and  have  a  mind  to 
play  Georges  Dandin,  FU  find  you  some  money  for  the  part ; 
but  I  can't  afford  so  much  as  this,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of 
your  aristos." 

'^  Enough  my  uncle.  I  have  not  then  a  friend  in  the 
world  but  those  whom  you  call  aristos." 
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"  You  are  an  ungrateful  boy.  It  is  I  who  have  no  friend : 
and  I  thought  he  came  to  see  me  out  of  love :  old  fool  I  it 
was  for  money,  like  all  the  rest," 

"  You  insult  me  my  imcle.  But  you  have  the  right.  I 
do  not  answer.     I  go  away." 

"  Gk>  to  all  the  devils  my  nephew  I  '* 

Edouard  was  interrupted  on  his  way  to  the  stables  by  old 
Marthe. 

^No  my  young  monsieur,  you  do  not  leave  us  like 
that" 

**He  insulted  me  Marthe." 

<^  Ah  bah  I  he  insults  me  three  times  a  week,  and  I  him 
for  that  matter :  but  we  don't  part  any  the  more  for  that 
He  shall  apologise.  Above  all,  he  shall  lend  your  aristocrats 
the  money.    It  won't  ruin  us.* 

"  Why  Marthe,  you  must  have  listened." 

"  Parbleu  I  and  a  good  thing  too.  You  keep  quiet  You 
will  see  he  has  had  his  bark,  and  there  is  not  much  bite  in 
him  poor  man,  though  he  thinks  he  is  full  of  it." 

"  Oh !  my  good  Marthe  I  know  his  character,  and  that  he 
is  good  at  bottom,  but  to  come  here  and  wait,  and  widt,  and 
lose  days  when  every  hour  was  gold,  and  then  to  be  denied. 
Mon  Dieu  !  where  should  I  come  for  help  but  to  my  mother's 
brother  ?  Alas !  I  have  no  other  kindred  I  '* 

Marthe  prevailed  on  him  to  stay. 

This  done,  she  went  and  attacked  her  master. 

"  Are  you  content  ?"  asked  she  calmly,  dusting  a  chair,  or 
pretending  to.     "  He  weeps." 

"  Who  weeps  ?  " 

"  Our  guest — our  nephew— our  pretty  child." 

"  All  the  worse  for  him.  You  don't  know  then — he  in- 
iulted  me." 

"  To  whom  do  you  tell  that  ?    I  was  at  the  key-hole." 

«Ugh!" 

^  The  boot  is  on  the  other  leg ;  it  is  you  who  treated  him 
cruelly.     He  weeps,  and  he  is  going  away." 
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"Groing?  Where?" 

"  Do  I  know  ?  Where  you  bade  him  go !  I ! !  1 1  *' 

<<  That  gives  me  pain,  that  he  should  go  like  thaf 

^'  I  knew  it  would,  our  master,  so  I  stopped  him,  BOire 
against  his  wilL'' 

^<  You  did  weU ;  that  will  be  worth  a  new  gown  to  jwL 
What  did  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

<<  I  said — ^  You  must  not  take  things  to  heart  like  that  | 
our  master  is  a  vile  temper * " 

«  Ye  Hed  ! " 

^<  ^  But  he  has  a  good  heart.' " 

"  You  spoke  the  truth ;  I  am  too  good." 

'<  <  He  is  your  mother's  brother,'  said  I,  *  and  though  he  is 
a  little  wicked  he  does  not  hate  you  at  the  bottom.  Stay 
with  us,  and  don't  talk  aboat  money,'  said  I, '  that  netdefl 
him.'  For  all  that,  master,  I  could  not  help  thinking  to  my« 
self,  we  are  old,  and  we  can't  take  our  money  away  with  119 : 
our  time  will  soon  come  when  we  must  go  away  as  bare  a» 
we  came." 

"  That  is  true  confound  it  I " 

"  As  for  my  dirt  of  money,  and  I  have  rolled  up  a  good 
bit  in  your  service,  for  you  know  you  were  never  stmgy  to 
me/'' 

"  Because  I  never  caught  you  robbing  me,  you  old  jade  I  ** 

"  I  shall  let  him  have  that  any  way." 

"  If  you  dare  to  say  such  a  word  to  him  I'll  wring  your 
neck  round  ;  who  are  you  to  come  with  your  three  coins  be- 
tween my  sister's  son  and  me ;  be  off  and  cook  the  dinner." 

"  I  go,  our  master." 

Uncle  and  nephew  met  at  dinner :  and  nephew  afler  his 
rebuff  talked  anything  but  money.  After  dinner,  which 
Marthe  took  care  should  be  much  to  his  taste,  the  old  man 
loaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  said  with  a  good  humour  large 
as  the  ocean — 

"  Now  nephew  about  this  little  affair  of  yours  ?  Now  is 
the  time  to  come  to  a  man  for  money ;  after  dinner  I  feel 
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like  doing  anything,  however  foolish,  to  make  all  the  world 
happy  before  I  die." 

Edouard  finding  him  in  this  humour,  told  the  story  of 
Beaurepaire  more  fallj,  and  laid  bare  his  own  feelings  to  an 
auditor  who,  partly  for  good  humour,  partly  remorse,  ex- 
hibited an  almost  ludicrous  amount  of  sympathy,  real  or 
factitious,  with  every  sentiment,  however  delicate,  Edouard 
exhibited  to  him. 

He  concluded  by  vowing  they  should  have  the  money  if 
the  security  was  sound :  "  and  it  must  be,"  said  he,  "  because 
the  rents  are  raised,  and  you  have  paid  off  one  of  the  mort- 
gages.    How  long  can  you  give  me  ?  " 

"  Oh !  my  dear  unde,  we  have  a  deadly  enemy.  Time  is 
gold  too." 

'^  Let  us  see :  tomorrow  is  market  day,  and  the  next  day  is 
the  fair." 

Edouard  sighed. 

"  The  day  after — ^we  will  see  about  it." 

Edouard  groaned. 

"  I  mean  we  will  go  down  to  the  Mairie  in  my  cabriolet." 

"Ah!" 

"  And  the  money  in  our  pocket." 

"  Ah !  let  me  embrace  you  my  uncle." 

Thus  a  term  was  put  to  Edouard's  anxieties*  In  three 
days  his  uncle  would  be  the  sole  creditor  of  Beaurepaire. 
Still  he  could  not  help  counting  the  hours,  and  he  did  not 
really  feel  safe  till  Thursday  evening  came,  and  his  uncle 
showed  him  an  apoplectic  pocketbook,  and  ordered  his  Nor- 
man horse,  a  beast  of  singular  power  and  bottom,  to  be  fed 
early  for  the  journey. 

The  youth  was  in  a  delicious  reverie  :  the  old  man  calmly 
smoking  his  pipe :  when  Marthe  brought  a  letter  in  that  the 
postman  had  just  left.  It  was  written  in  a  lady's  hand.  His 
heart  throbbed :  Marthe  watched  him  with  a  smile,  and  found 
an  excuse  for  hanging  about.  He  opened  it — ^his  eye  went 
like  b'ghtning  to  the  signature. 
11 
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Laare  Aglae  Rose  de  Beaurepaire. 

The  sweet  name  was  on  its  way  to  his  eager  lifM,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  word  or  two  ahove  it  that  struck  him  like 
some  icy  dagger.  He  read  and  the  colour  left  his  very  lips. 
He  sat  with  the  letter,  and  seemed  a  man  turned  into  stone, 
all  but  his  quivering  lip,  and  the  trembling  hands  that  held 
that  dear  handwriting. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Notary  read  notary.  The  pieces  of  that  placard  flung 
in  Perrin's  face  were  a  revelation  as  well  as  an  affront. 

He  made  inquiries,  and  soon  learned  the  statesman  was 
the  champion  of  Beaurepaire  and  also  a  client  of  Picard. 
Putting  the  two  together,  he  suspected  his  rival  had  been 
playing  with  him.  "  Picard  is  playing  that  young  ruffian's 
game,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps  means  to  lend  him  his  money 
instead  of  me."     His  suspicions  went  no  farther. 

But  the  next  day  a  gossip  told  him  the  Beaurepaire  tenants 
had  been  screwed  up  thirty  pegs. 

He  saw  at  once  the  consequences  to  the  estate.  His  ven- 
geance would  escape  him  as  well  as  his  prize. 

He  took  a  quick  resolution  and  acted  upon  it. 

He  rode  to  Commandant  Raynal. 

That  officer,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  months  ago  given 
him  a  commission  to  buy  an  estate.  He  had  been  looking 
out  for  one  for  him  ever  since,  but  unluckily  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  bad  enough  one  to  suit.  An  agent  looks  not  to 
his  employer's  interest,  but  his  own.  The  small  nominal  per 
centage  he  receives  is  a  mere  blind.  He  would  not  give  you 
the  detriment  of  his  judgment  for  a  paltry  five  per  cent. 
From  a  pianoforte  to  a  house,  and  down  again  to  that  most 
despised  property,  an  author's  creation,  agency  is  an  organ- 
ized swindle. 

Perrin  had  hie  eye  on  Beaurepaire  when  Raynal  first  gave 
him  the  commission  :  but  he  never  for  a  moment  intended  to 
get  his  employer  such  a  bargain  as  that.    He  was  waiting  till 
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iome  one  should  have  an  estate  to  sell  wordi  ope  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  francs.  He  would  have  gone  to  this 
man  and  said,  "  Now  if  I  get  you  your  money,  five  per  cent 
comes  to  me  of  course.**  This  being  assented  to,  he  woald 
have  kept  quiet  a  while:  then  he  would  have  come  back, 
and  said,  ^  I  can  get  you  a  customer,  but  you  must  ask  two 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  francs — ^the  odd  seventy  thousand 
over  your  price  is  for  me." 

This  is  the  principle  of  agency  as  practised  in  France,  in 
England,  and  above  all  in  Poland,  where  an  apple  can^t 
change  hands  without  an  Israelite  to  come  between  the  two 
silly  natives,  and  pass  it  across  after  peeling  it  thick.  But 
neither  in  Franco,  England,  nor  Poland,  was  the  principle 
in  all  its  branches  better  understood  than  by  this  worthy 
notary. 

And  to  those  principles  he  was  now  for  the  first  time  about 
to  be  a  traitor.  Behold  him  jogging  along  on  the  dun  pony, 
to  give  his  principal  the  best  bargain  in  the  country  side. 

A  sharp  pang  of  remorse  shot  through  him  at  the  thought: 
but  he  never  wavered.  Fortunately  for  himself  he  was  not 
all  one  vice.  He  was  vindictive,  as  well  as  grinding ;  was 
capable  of  sacrificing  not  his  interest  perhaps,  but  a  per  cent- 
age  on  it,  to  revenge.  When  we  are  bent  on  doing  a  thing 
we  find  reasons  of  all  sorts.  He  said  to  himself — *'  I  shall 
be  his  steward,  his  agent;  he  is  a  soldier — never  there — 
perhaps  get  knocked  on  the  head — die  intestate — aha  ?  "  In 
short  a  vista  of  possible  consequences. 

Raynal  cut  short  the  notary's  glowing  description  of  the 
unrivalled  bargain  he  had  with  unexampled  zeal  and  fidelity 
secured  him. 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"  We  must  go  together  to  the  mayor,  at  Santenoy  ?  ** 

«Gk)od." 

"How  many  days  shall  you  require  to  get  your  money 
from  your  bankers?" 

"  My  bankers  ?  it  is  all  in  my  knapsack." 
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<*Ah!  then  we  can  settle  this  immediately." 

"  No !  w6  can't !  public  business  first,  private  afterwards.*' 

He  consulted  a  card.     "  Tomorrow  after  one  o'clock  Tm  free 

• — be  at  Santenoy  at  three — will  that  do  ?  " 
"  Yes  monsieur." 
"  Get  everything  ready — ^I  will  ride  down  by  three.     How 

much  money  ?  " 

^  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs." 

"I  did  not  ask  you  about  how  much  I "   said  the  predsiati. 

^  I  said  how  much  ?  never  mind,  Til  bring  enough.     Good 

day." 

Next  day  at  a  quarter  before  three  Perrin  was  parading 
in  some  anxiety  before  the  Mairie.  Just  at  the  stroke  of 
three  up  clattered  the  commandant  in  full  uniform  ;  off  his 
horse  in  a  moment,  and  got  a  boy  to  hold  it.  He  gave  Per- 
rin two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  sent  him  to 
the  Mairie  to  buy  Beaurepaire  while  he  went  to  inspect  a 
small  barrack  that  was  building  in  the  town  of  Santenoy. 

Perrin  went  in  and  had  audience  of  the  mayor,  and  an- 
nounced a  purchaser  of  Beaurepaire :  the  mayor's  counte- 
nance fell.  He  loitered  about ;  was  a  long  time  finding  this 
document  and  that:  at  last  he  said,  "have  you  got  the 
money  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  said  the  notary,  "  two  hundred  and  Mtj  thousand 
^ancs.     Here  they  are." 

The  mayor  pottered  about  again ;  found  a  paper :  put  on 
his  spectacles.  That  is  not  the  price,"  said  he,  "  the  estate 
is  worth  two  hundred  and  ninety  ^ve  thousand  francs  ?  " 

"  How  can  that  be  monsieur  ?  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and is  the  figure  on  your  placard." 

.  "  So  it  is,"  said  the  mayor  apologetically.  "  I  ought  to 
have  altered  it  The  order  from  the  directory  mentions  no 
sum.  It  is  conceived  in  general  terms  :  the  estate  is  to  be 
sold  for  a  certain  sum,  over  and  above  the  capital  of  the 
rents  at  twenty  seven  years'  purchase.     Since.  I  put  up  that 
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placard  the  rents  have  been  raised :  in  evidence  of  which  the 
leases  have  been  sent  over  to  me.  Hei-e  they  are.  Since 
you  propose  to  purchase  you  are  at  liberty  to  inspect  them. 
For  two  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
forty  francs,  the  chateau  and  estate  are  yours. 

"  This  is  Picard,"  said  Perrin  spitefully. 

The  mayor  affected  not  to  hear  him.  Perrin  went  out  to 
tell  this  rebuff  to  Raynal.  He  found  him  inspecting  the  bar- 
rack. He  explained  the  matter,  and  excused  himself,  throw- 
ing the  blame  on  the  Mayor,  who  not  being  a  man  of  busi- 
ness allowed  a  placard  with  false  figures  to  stand  upon  his 
walL 

**  Well  but,"  said  Raynal,  "  since  it  turns  out  to  be  worth 
two  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
francs,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs,  dl 
the  better  for  me  :  it  is  only  paying  the  odd  money." 

"  But  where  are  we  to  get  it  ?  I  would  lend  it  you  tomor- 
row, but  tomorrow  may  be  too  late." 

"  Oh  I  I  have  got  another  fifty  thousand  francs  in  my  pock- 
et," said  the  other  coolly.  "  I  brought  all  I  have  got ;  you 
did  not  seem  very  clear  how  much  we  should  want." 

"  Come  to  the  mayor  monsieur  at  once !  "  cried  the  exults 
ing  notary :  "  make  haste  or  he  will  pretend  it  is  after  ofiico 
hours." 

"When  the  commandant  entered  epaulet  on  shoulder,  sword 
clanking,  and  laid  down  the  whole  purchase  money  demand- 
ed, the  mayor  made  no  further  resistance. 

He  was  personally  acquainted  with  Eaynal :  admired  him, 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  of  the  sword  whose  power  he  repre- 
sented. As  for  Raynal,  he  bought  the  property  he  had 
never  seen  much  as  you  buy  a  hot  roll  across  a  counter. 

From  this  moment  the  ancient  lands,  timber,  chateau,  fish- 
ponds, manorial  and  baronial  rights  in  abeyance,  and  the  oak 
tree  that  was  older  than  the  family  itself,  belonged  to  a 
soldier  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
plebeian  body. 
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"  I  can  sleep  there  to  night,  eh  ?  " 

The  notary  stared :  and  then  smiled :  here  was  a  man  who 
outran  even  his  vengeance. 

He  explained  to  him  that  he  could  not  sleep  at  his  own 
house  till  he  had  turned  his  lodgers  out  The  law  requires 
that  we  serve  a  notice  on  them. 

"  Let  us  go  and  serve  it  then." 

**  But  it  is  not  even  drawn  up." 

«  Draw  it  up." 

"  And  then  it  has  to  be  engrossed." 

"  Engross  it.     I'll  wait  here." 

"  But  it  must  be  served  before  noon  of  the  day  it  is  served 
on. 

^  Sac-r-r-r-r-e !  I  dog  of  a  law  I  that  can't  do  a  single  thing 
without  half  a  dozen  preliminaries.  The  bayonet  for  ever. 
Well,  let  me  see.  One  of  my  officers  lives  near  at  hand. 
He  is  absent  on  leave.  Do  you  know  him  ?  His  name  is 
Riviere." 

"  I  know  him  by  sight." 

"I'll  take  possession  of  his  quarters  for  the  night:  his 
landlady  knows  me." 

"  Yes !  yes !  cried  the  notary,"  his  eyes  glittering  with 
gratified  malice.     "  Why  he  lives  close  to  the  chateau." 

"  Good !  then  we  can  sally  out  on  it  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes !  commandant — ^yes  !  You  have  bright  ideas,  that 
is  the  place  to  sally  from,"  and  he  chuckled  fiendishly.  "  At 
ten  tomorrow  I  call  on  you  :  and  we  take  possession  of  your 
property." 

"  So  be  it !  at  ten.  Gk)od  day.  I  must  go  back  to  the 
barracks  and  spur  the  workmen." 

As  the  commandant  went  to  the  barracks  he  thought  to 
himself — "^My  property,'  those  words  have  a  fine  sound. 
They  ought  too  :  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
a  piece.  By  St.  Denis  I  am  a  fortunate  man  !  there  are  not 
many  soldiers  of  my  age  that  can  say  *  my  property,'  especi- 
ally soldiers  that  have  carried  a  knapsack.     How  proud  my 
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poor  old  mother  would  be !  Ah !  that  spoils  it  au.  She  wi^ 
not  sit  facing  me  on  the  hearth.  It  would  be  her  new  hoose : 
or  our  new  house.  It  will  only  be  mine.  Mlons !  I  am 
an  ungrateful  cur  to  whine.  We  can't  have  everything. 
I'm  not  the  first  to  whom  prosperity  has  come  a  year  or  so 
too  late.  I  shall  not  be  the  last.  Her  dream  of  paradise 
used  to  be  a  house  in  the  country.  Duty  I "  and  the  sword 
clanked  on  the  pavement  as  he  walked  sbarply  to  spur  the 
workmen,  before  riding  up  to  his  quarters  for  the  nighL 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

After  Edouard's  departure,  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire 
was  sad,  and  weighed  down  witli  presentiments. 

'^  My  friend,"  said  she  to  St.  Aubin,  ^  I  feel  as  I  think 
soldiers  must  feel  who  know  the  enemy  is  undermining  them : 
no  danger  on  the  surface :  nothing  that  can  be  seen,  met, 
baffled,  attacked,  or  evaded.  In  daily  peril,  all  the  more 
horrible  that  it  imitates  perfect  serenity,  they  await  the  fatal 
match." 

"  You  exaggerate,"  replied  St.  Aubin,  soothingly.     "  We 

have  a  friend  still  more  zealous  and  active  than  our  enemy : 

,  believe  me  your  depression  is  really  caused  by  his  absence : 

we  all  miss  the  contact  of  that  young  heroic  spirit — we  are 

a  body,  and  he  its  souL" 

Josephine  was  silent,  for  she  said  to  herself — ^'^'Why 
should  I  dash  these  spirits  ?  they  are  so  happy  and  con- 
fident." 

So  after  that  she  remained  alone  in  her  musings.  Edouard 
had  animated  Laure  and  St.  Aubin  with  a  courage  that 
withstood  the  fears  caused  by  the  notary's  last  blow. 

As  for  the  Baroness,  she  was  like  a  fading  plant  revived 
by  showers  and  sun.  The  system  they  pursued  With  her, 
which  Edouard  dubbed  reticence,  made  her  a  happy  old 
woman.  She  was  allowed  to  see  her  own  champion's  last 
move,  and  then  the  curtain  was  dropped.  This  then  was  to 
her  the  whole  face  of  affairs:  her  rents  raised,  the  only 
hostile  creditor  she  knew  of  paid  off,  a  thousand  francs  in  the 
house,  and  an  ardent  youth  with  the  face  of  an  angel  added 
to  her  family  and  her  heart  Shall  I  own  that  even  juicy 
11* 
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meat  and  Arabian  coffee  co-operated  with  nobler  incidents  to 
cheer  and  sustain  her  ? — no  I  This  refined  lady  was  all 
soul — ^like  yourself  Mrs.  Reader  I 

It  was  a  balmy  morning  though  late  in  the  year:  Jo 
sephine  and  Laure  had  breakfasted,  and  were  walking  slowly 
on  the  south  terrace,  by  ordinance  of  physician.  Recent 
events  had  brought  St.  Aubin  quite  down  out  of  the  clouds. 
His  attention  being  fairly  awakened  to  all  sublunary  afiairs 
on  his  beat,  ho  now  superintended  the  health  of  the  entire 
family  with  extraordinary  severity. 

Not  being  an  apothecary  with  drugs  to  sell,  right  or 
wrong,  or  a  physician  in  league  with  a  retailer  of  drugs,  he 
prescribed  to  each  of  these  three  ladies  every  dry  day,  and 
to  the  younger  ones  every  day,  a  draught  of  morning  air. 
He  was  now  waiting  in  the  hall  to  give  the  baroness  his  arm 
as  soon  as  she  should  come  down. 

"  What  a  delicious  morning  Josephine  I  the  dear  doctor  is 
right,  the  morning  is  really  a  good  time  to  walk,  the  air 
seems  perfumed. 

*^  Yes  Laura,  let  us  enjoy  our  home  as  much  as  we  can, 
since  any  day  we  may  lose  it." 

"  Now  are  you  gomg  to  begin  ? — such  idle  fears.  The 
estate  is  for  sale,  but  money  is  scarce.  Who  can  find  such  a 
quantity  of  it  all  in  a  moment  ?  Clearly  it  must  be  some 
one  who  loves  us." 

"  Or  some  one  who  hates  us." 

"  Oh !  love  is  stronger  than  hate." 

« In  you." 

"  In  everybody.     Here  is  mamma ! — ^here's  manmia !  " 

Then — ^how  you  young  people  of  an  unceremonious  age 
would  have  laughed — the  Demoiselles  de  Beaurepaire,  inas- 
much as  this  was  their  mother's  first  appearance,  lowered 
their  fair  heads  at  the  same  time  like  young  poplars  bowing 
to  the  wind,  and  so  waited  reverently  till  she  had  slightly 
lifted  her  hands,  and  said— 
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"  God  bless  you  my  children !  " 

It  was  done  in  a  moment  on  both  sides,  but  was  fidl  of 
grace  and  piety  and  the  charm  of  ancient  manners. 

"  How  is  our  dear  mother's  health  this  morning  ? "  in* 
quired  Josephine. 

"  You  must  ask  monsieur ;  he  has  become  tyrannical,  and 
forbids  me  to  have  an  opinion  on  such  points." 

"  The  baroness  is  well  mesdemoiselles,  but  she  will  be  bet- 
ter when  she  has  taken  my  prescription—- one  turn  before 
breakfast  and  two  draughts  of  you  know  what." 

"  Perhaps,  since  you  know  everything  doctor,  you  will  tell 
me  how  mamma  slept  ?  "  inquired  Laure  a  little  pertly. 

"  She  slept  well,  if  she  took  what  I  gave  her." 

"  But  did  she  take  what  you  gave  her  ?— ha !  ha !  You 
don't  know." 

"  To  ascertain  that  I  must  feel  her  pulse." 

"  I  alept  Laure,  and  I  am  sorry  I  did." 

"  Ingrate  !  "  said  the  doctor. 

'^  For  I  dreamed,  doctor,  and  it  was  an  ugly  dream.  I  was 
with  you  all  in  the  garden  ;  on  this  very  spot,  or  near  it.  But 
it  was  not  at  this  time  of  year,  for  I  was  admiring  my  flowers 
and  my  old  friends  the  trees,  and  the  birds  were  singing  with 
all  their  might.  Suddenly  a  loud  clock  struck.  I  do  not 
know  what  hour,  but  it  struck  a  great  many  times.  In  a 
moment  flowers,  trees,  sky,  and  the  light  of  day  were  gone. 
I  looked — ^I  could  see  no  more  my  beloved  dwelling  nor  my 
children's  eyes.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  means  ?  "  said  the 
old  lady  gravely.  "  It  means  that  I  was  dead.  An  ugly 
dream  my  children — an  ugly  dream.  Again,  had  it  come  a 
month  ago — but  now  all  is  so  bright  and  hopeful,  I  wish  to 
stay  with  my  darlings  a  little  longer." 

"It  was  only  a  dream,  dear  mother,"  cried  Josephine  gaily. 

"  See — here  is  your  terrace  and  your  chateau." 

"And  here  are  your  daughters,"  said  Laure ;  and  they  both 
came  close  to  her  to  put  their  existence  out  of  doubt. 

"And  here  is  your  faithful  though  useless  old  friend." 
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^  Breakfast  madam  I "  and  Jadntha  cnrtsejed  to  each  lady 
in  turn. 

*^  Jacintha  has  turned  the  oonyersation  agreeably.  I  wai 
going  to  cloud  jou  all." 

^I  now  prescribe  breakfast  madam  and  oblivion  of  idle 
dreams.     You  will  walk  half  an  hour  more  young  ladies.** 

The  sisters  took  several  turns  in  silence.  Laure  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

^  How  superstitious  yoo  are  my  sister.'* 

<<  I  ?  I  have  said  nothing." 

^No;  but  you  look  volumes.  I  believe  in  our  young 
fn^iilnmn  more  than  in  our  dear  mother's  dreams." 

^  He  will  do  all  he  can.  Yes ! — ^yes  ! — I  think  with  you* 
His  energy,  his  spirits  will  defeat  our  enemy.** 

*^  Of  course  they  will  Josephine.  I  am  glad  you  begin  to 
look  at  things  as  they  are.  See  how  our  mother's  healUi  and 
spirits  are  improving ;  no  wonder,  since  everythiil^  now  is 
bright — ^and  here  comes  Jacintha  in  a  wonderful  huny^ 
mamma  wants  us.  No ;  how  white  she  is— oh  Josephine 
there  is  something  the  matter !    Mamma  is  ill — ^her  dream ! " 

^  Hush  I  hush  I  hush  !  **  cried  Jacintha  who  came  towards 
them !  wringing  her  hands.  *'  Oh,  mesdemoiselles— oh,  mea- 
demoiselles — the  chateau  I-~oh  don't  let  my  poor  mistreaa 
know — ^it  will  kill  her.  Oh  what  shall  I  do?  what  shall 
I  do?" 

**Be  calm  Laure — be  calm  Jacintha,"  said  Josephine 
trembling  all  over  except  her  voice.  "  Now  one  word— oh  I 
my  presentiments  ! — Beaurepaire  I " 

Jacintha  clasped  her  hands  and  burst  out  sobbing. 

"It  is  sold,"  said  Josephine.  "Heaven  give  me  wisdom, 
what  shall  I  do?  quick  girl,  who  to?  to  that  man — ^to 
Perrin?" 

"  To  a  stranger,  to  an  officer,  a  grand  officer.  Dard  told 
me  the  very  name,  cursed  be  it." 

"A  Bonapartist !  Then  we  are  ruined.  I  have  killed  my 
own  mother." 
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«  No !  no !  my  sister— she  will  feint." 

"  No  !  Laure.  This  is  no  time  for  weakness.  Come  to 
tiie  Pleasance.  There  is  water  there.  I  love  my  mother  I 
I  love  my  mother  ! " 

She  went  with  tottering  steps  towards  the  pool  in  the 
Pleasance,  but  turning  the  comer  she  started  back  with  a 
convulsive  cry  and  her  momentary  feebleness  left  her  directly ; 
she  crouched  against  the  wall  and  gripped  the  ancient  comer 
stone  with  her  tender  hand  till  it  powdered,  and  she  spied 
with  dilating  eye  into  the  Pleasance,  Laure  and  Jacintha  pant- 
ing behind  her.  Two  men  stood  with  their  backs  turned  to 
her  looking  at  the  oak  tree :  one  an  officer  in  full  uniform,  the 
other  the  human  snake  Periin.  Though  the  soldier's  back 
was  turned,  his  off-handed  peremptory  manner  told  her  he 
was  inspecting  the  place  as  its  master. 

"  The  baroness  !  the  baroness  I "  cried  Jacintha  with  hor- 
ror. They  looked  round,  and  the  baroness  was  at  their  very 
backs. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  she  gaily. 

^'  Nothing  mamma  I " 

"  Let  me  see  this  nothing  ?  " 

They  glanced  at  one  another  and,  idle  as  the  attempt  was, 
the  habit  of  sparing  her  prevailed,  and  they  flung  themselves 
between  her  and  the  blow. 

"  Josephine  is  not  well  my  mother.  She  wants  to  go  in." 
Both  girls  faced  the  baroness. 

"  Yes,  if  my  mother  will  go  with  me,"  said  Josephine. 

^'Jacintha,"  said  the  baroness,  ^  fetch  Monsieur  St  Aubin. 
There  I  have  sent  her  away.  So  now  tell  me  why  do  you 
drive  me  back  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  I  was  not  aware." 

'^  Children,  something  hfus  happened,"  and  she  looked 
keenly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Oh  mamma,  do  not  go  that  way :  there  are  strangers  in 
the  Pleasance." 

**  Let  me  see— I  tell  you  I  will  see.    So  there  are.    Li- 
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Solents !  Call  Jacintha,  that  I  may  order  these  people  oat  of 
my  premises." 

<' Mother,  for  Heaven's  sake,**  cried  Josephine^  ^be 
calm." 

^  Be  calm  when  impertinent  intmders  oome  into  my 
garden  ?  " 

"  Mother — they  are  not  intruders." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  They  have  a  right  to  be  in  our  Pleasance." 

"  Josephine  !  Laure  !  oh  !  my  heart  I  " 

"  Yes  mother !  that  officer  has  bought  the  chateau." 

'<  It  is  impossible !  He  was  to  buy  it  for  us— ^ere  is.  MOie 
mistake — what  man  would  kill  a  poor  old  woman  like  me ! 
I  will  speak  to  this  monsieur ;  he  wears  a  sword.  Soldiers 
do  not  trample  on  women.   Ah  !  that  man." 

The  notary  attnicted  by  her  voice,  came  towards  her,  a 
paper  in  his  hand. 

Iliiynal  coolly  inspected  the  tree,  and  tapped  it  with  his 
scabbard,  and  left  Perrin  to  do  the  dirty  work. 

The  notary  took  off  his  hat,  and,  with  a  malignant  affecta- 
tion of  respect,  presented  the  baroness  with  a  paper. 

The  poor  old  thing  took  it  with  a  curtsey,  the  effect  of 
habit,  and  read  it  to  her  daughters  as  well  as  her  emotion 
permitted  and  the  language  which  was  as  new  to  her  as  the 
dialect  of  Cat  Island  to  Columbus. 

''^  Jean  Raynal^  domiciled  by  right,  and  lodging  in  fact 
at  the  Chateau  of  Beaurepaire,  acting  by  the  pursuit  and  diU' 
gence  of  Master  Perrin,  notary;  J  GuiUaume  Le  Grcu, 
bailiff,  give  notice  to  Josephine  Aglae  St.  Croix  de  Beaure- 
paire,  commonly  called  the  Baroness  de  Beaurepaire,  having 
no  known  place  of  abode " 

«Ohl" 
"  but  lodging  wrongfuUy  at  the  said  Chateau  of  Beaurepaire 
that  she  is  warned  to  decamp  within  twenty  four  hours ^ 

"  To  decamp !     Ah !  Dieu  ! " 
^^  failing  which,  that  she  wiU  be  thereto  enforced  in  the  momner 
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for  that  case  made  and  provided  with  the  aid  of  all  the 
officers  and  agents  of  the  'puhlic  forceP 

"  Ah  !  no  messieurs,  pray  do  not  use  force.  I  am  fright- 
ened enough  already.  Mon  Dieu!  I  did  not  know  I  was 
doing  anything  wrong.  I  have  been  here  thirty  years.  But 
since  Beaurepaire  is  sold,  I  comprehend  perfectly  that  I 
must  go.  It  is  just.  As  you  say,  I  am  not  in  my  own 
house.  I  will  go,  messieurs.  Whither  shall  I  go  my 
children  ?  The  house  where  you  were  born  to  me  is  ours  no 
longer.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen — this  is  nothing  to  you. 
Ah !  sir,  you  have  revenged  yourself  on  two  weak  women — 
may  God  forgive  you !  In  twenty  four  hours !  yes !  in 
twenty  four  hours  the  Baroness  de  Beaurepaire  will  trouble 
no  one  more  in  this  world." 

The  notary  turned  on  his  heel.  The  poor  baroness,  all 
whose  pride  the  iron  law,  with  its  iron  gripe,  had  crushed 
with  dismay  and  terror,  appealed  to  him. 

"  Oh  sir !  send  me  from  the  house,  but  not  from  the  soil 
where  my  Henri  is  laid !  is  there  not  in  all  this  domain  a 
comer  where  she  who  was  its  mistress  may  lie  down  and 
die !  Where  is  the  new  baron  that  I  may  ask  the  favour  of 
him  on  my  knees  ?  " 

She  turned  towards  Kaynal,  and  seemed  to  be  going 
towards  him  with  outstretched  arms.  But  Laure  checked 
her  with  fervour — 

"Oh  mamma  do  not  lower  yourself  I  Ask  nothing  of 
these  wretches !  Let  us  lose  all,  but  not  forget  our- 
selves." 

The  baroness  had  not  her  daughter's  spirit.  Her  very 
person  tottered  under  this  blow.  Josephine  supported  her, 
and  the  next  moment  St.  Aubin  came  out  and  hastened 
to  her  side.  Her  head  fell  back :  what  little  strength  she 
had  failed  her.  She  was  half  lifted  half  led  into  the 
house. 

Commandant  Baynal  was  amazed  at  all  this. 

**  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  he* 
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"Oh!"  said  the  notary.  "We  are  used  to  these  Utile 
scenes  in  our  business." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  replied  the  soldier.  "  You  never  toM 
me  there  was  to  be  all  this  fuss." 

"What  does  it  matter  to  you  monsieur — ^the  house  is 
yours.  Tomorrow  at  this  time  I  will  meet  you  here,  and  we 
will  take  actual  possession.     Adieu  I " 

«  Good  day." 

The  soldier  strode  up  and  down  the  Fleasance.  He 
twisted  his  moustaches,  muttered,  and  ^^pestid^  and  was  Dl 
at  ease. 

Accustomed  to  march  gaily  into  a  town  and  see  the  reg^ 
ment  that  was  there  before  marching  gaily  out,  or  vice  vend, 
and  to  strike  tents  twice  a  quarter  at  least,  he  was  littk 
prepared  for  such  a  scene  as  this.  True,  he  did  not  bear 
the  baroness's  words,  but  more  than  one  tone  of  sharp  distress 
reached  him  where  he  stood,  and  the  action  of  the  whole 
scene  was  so  expressive  there  was  little  need  of  words. 
He  saw  the  notice  given — the  dismay  it  caused,  and  the 
old  lady  turn  imploringly  towards  him  with  a  speaking 
gesture,  and  above  all  he  saw  her  carried  away,  half  fainting, 
her  hands  clasped,  her  reverend  face  pale.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  quick  sensibilities.  He  did  not  thoroughly  take  the 
scene  in :  it  grew  upon  him  afterwards. 

"  Confound  it,"  thought  he,  "  I  am  the  proprietor.  They 
all  say  so.  Instead  of  which  I  feel  like  a  thief — ^like  a 
butcher.  Fancy  anyone  getting  so  fond  of  a  place  as  all 
this." 

Presently  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  shortness  of  the 
notice  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  dis- 
tress. 

"  What  an  ass  that  Ferrin  is  not  to  tell  m:e  the  house  was 
full  of  women.  But  these  notaries  comprehend  nothing  save 
law  :  women  can't  *  Left  should-der — ^forward — quick- 
march! — ^like  us:  they  have  such  piles  of  baggage,  they 
never  con  strike  tents  when  the  order  comes.    Perhaps  if 
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I  were  to  give  them  twenty  four  days  instead  of  hours  ?— 
hum?" 

With  this  the  commandant  fell  into  a  broMm  study,  a  rare 
thing  for  him,  who  had  so  little  time  and  so  much  work. 
Now  each  of  us  has  his  attitude  of  brown  study.  One 
runs  about  the  room  like  hyena  in  his  den :  another  stands 
stately  with  folded  arms  (this  one  seldom  thinks  to  the  pur- 
pose) :  another  sits  cross  legged,  brows  lowered :  another 
must  put  his  head  into  his  hand,  and  so  keep  it  up  to  think- 
ing mark  :  another  must  twiddle  a  bit  of  string,  or  a  key — 
grant  him  this,  he  can  hatch  an  epic.  This  commandant 
must  draw  himself  up  very  straight,  and  walk  six  paces  and 
back  very  slowly  till  the  problem  was  solved :  there — I.  will 
be  frank — he  had  done  a  good  deal  of  sentinel  work  ;  and 
such  is  the  force  of  early  habits  that  when  he  was  not  busy, 
only  thinking,  his  body  still  slipped  back  to  its  original 
habit. 

Whilst  he  was  guarding  the  old  oak  tree,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  it  had  been  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  or  the  barracks, 
Josephine  de  Beaurepaire  came  suddenly  out  from  the  house 
and  crossed  the  Pleasance :  her  hair  was  in  disorder,  her 
manner  wild :  she  passed  swiftly  into  the  park. 

Now  Eaynal  was  puzzling  himself  how  to  let  the  family 
know  they  need  not  pack  up  their  caps  and  laces  in  twenty 
four  hours.  The  notary  was  gone,  and  he  did  not  like  to 
enter  the  house. 

"  It  is  theirs  for  four  and  twenty  hours,"  said  he,  "  anid  I 
should  be  like  the  black  dog  in  their  eyes  if  I  went  in."  So 
when  he  caught  sight  of  Josephine  he  said,  "  Ah,  this  will 
do :  here  is  one  of  them,  111  tell  her ! " 

He  followed  her  accordingly  into  the  park :  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  catch  her — she  flew.  "  Want  my  cavalry  to 
come  up  with  this  one,"  muttered  Raynal.  He  took  his 
scabbard  in  his  left  hand  and  ran  after  her :  she  was  how- 
ever still  many  yards  in  advance  of  him  when  she  entered 
a  small  building  which  is   not  new  to  us,  though    it  was 
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80  to  RaynaL  He  came  up  and  had  his  foot  on  the  very 
step  to  go  in  when  he  was  arrested  by  that  he  heard 
«vithin. 

Josephine  was  praying  aloud  :  praying  to  the  Virgin  with 
sighs  and  sobs  and  all  her  soul :  wrestling  so  in  prayer  with 
a  dead  saint  as  by  a  strange  perversity  men  cannot  or  will 
not  wrestle  with  Him,  who  alone  can  hear  a  million  prayers 
at  once  from  a  million  different  places,  can  realize  and  be 
touched  with  a  sense  of  all  man's  infirmities  in  a  way  no 
single  saint  with  his  partial  experience  of  them  can  realize 
and  be  touched  by  them — who  unasked  suspended  the  laws 
of  nature  that  had  taken  a  stranger's  only  son,  and  she  a 
widow — who  wept  at  human  soitow  while  the  eyes  of  all  the 
great  saints  that  stood  around  it  and  Him  were  dry. 

The  soldier  stood,  his  right  foot  on  the  step  and  his 
sword  in  his  left  hand,  transfixed :  listening  gravely  to  the 
agony  of  prayer  the  innocent  young  creature  poured  forth 
within. 

"  Oh  Mother  of  God  I  hear  me :  it  is  for  my  mother's  life. 
She  will  die — she  will  die  I  You  know  she  cannot  live  if 
she  is  taken  away  from  her  house  and  from  this  holy  place 
where  she  prays  to  you  this  many  years.  Oh  Queen  of 
Heaven !  put  out  your  hand  to  us  unfortunates !  Virgin, 
hear  a  virgin  ! — ^mother,  listen  to  a  child  who  prays  for  her 
mother's  life !  The  doctor  says  she  will  not  live  away  from 
here.  She  is  too  old  to  wander  over  the  world.  Let  them 
drive  us  forth :  we  are  young,  but  not  her,  mother,  oh  not 
her !  Forgive  the  cruel  men  that  do  this  thing ! — they  are 
like  those  who  crucified  your  son — they  know  not  what  they 
are  doing.  But  you.  Queen  of  Heaven,  you  know  all ;  and, 
sweet  mother,  if  you  have  kind  sentiments  towards  me  the 
poor  Josephine,  oh !  show  them  now :  for  you  know  it  was  I 
who  insulted  that  wicked  notary,  and  it  is  out  of  hatred  to 
me  he  has  sold  our  beloved  house  to  a  hard  stranger.  Look 
down  on  me,  a  child  who  loves  her  mother,  yet  will  destroy 
her  unless  you  pity  me  and  help  me.     Oh  !  my  Grod,  what 
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shall  I  say  ? — what  shall  I  do  ?  mercy !  mercy !  for  my  poor 
mother,  for  me  I " 

Here  her  prayer  was  broken  by  sobs. 

The  soldier  withdrew  his  foot  quietly.  Thought  he,  "  it 
is  hardly  the  part  of  a  man  to  listen  to  this  poor  girl ;  besides 
I  have  heard  enough :  her  words  knock  against  my  breast 
bone :  let  me  reflect"  And  he  marched  slowly  to  and  fro 
before  the  chapel,  upright  as  a  dart  and  stiff  as  a  ramrod. 

Josephine's  voice  was  heard  again  in  prayer. 

Raynal  looked  at  his  watch.  "  She  does  not  finish,"  said 
•he  quaintly. 

Josephine  little  thought  who  was  her  sentinel  before  the 
chapel.  She  came  to  the  door  at  last,  and  there  he  was 
marching  backwards  and  forwards  upright  and  stiff.  She 
gave  a  faint  scream  and  drew  back  with  a  shudder. 

Not  being  very  quick  at  interpreting  emotion,  Raynal 
noticed  her  alarm  but  not  her  repugnance :  he  saluted  her 
with  military  precision  by  touching  his  cap  as  only  a  soldier 
can. 

"  A  word  with  you  mademoiselle  ! " 

"  With  me  monsieur  ?  what  can  you  have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 
and  she  began  to  tremble. 

"  Don't  be  frightened ! "  said  Raynal,  in  a  tone  not  very 
reassuring.     "  I  propose  an  armistice — a  conference." 

"  I  am  at  your  disposal  monsieur,"  said  Josephine,  assum- 
ing a  calmness  that  was  belied  by  the  long  swell  of  hei 
heaving  bosojn. 

"  You  must  not  be  afraid  of  me,  my  young  lady — there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of." 

"  No,  monsieur;  I  am  not  frightened — not  much  frightened 
— ^but  you  are  a  stranger  to  me — and " 

"  And  an  enemy." 

"  We  have  no  right  to  hate  you  sir.  You  did  not  know 
us.     You  just  wanted  an  estate  I  suppose — ^and — oh ! " 

"Let  us  come  to  the  point,  since  I  am  a  man  of  few 
words." 
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^  If  you  please.    Mj  mother  may  miss  me.** 

"  I  was  in  position  on  the  flank  when  the  notary  delivered 
his  fire." 

"Yes." 

"  I  saw  the  old  woman's  distress." 

"Ah I  monsieur." 

"And  I  said  to  myself — 'This  Beaurepaire  campaign 
begins  unluckily.'" 

"It  was  kind  even  to  care  that  much  for  our  feel- 
ings." 

"  When  you  came  flying  out  I  followed  to  say  a  word  to 
you.  I  could  not  catch  you.  I  listened  while  you  prayed 
to  the  Virgin.  That  was  not  a  soldierlike  trick  you  will  say. 
I  confess  it." 

"  I  am  not  angry  monsieur,  and  you  heard  nothing  I  blush 
for." 

"  No  I  by  St.  Denis— quite  the  contrary.  Well — ^to  the 
point.     Young  lady,  you  love  your  mother  I " 

"  What  has  she  on  earth  but  her  children's  love  ?  " 

"  Young  lady,  I  had  a  mother ;  I  loved  her,  my  young 
lady.  She  promised  me  faitlifully  not  to  die  till  I  should  be 
a  colonel — and  she  went  and  died  before  I  was  a  commandant 
even ;  just  before  too." 

"  Then  I  pity  you,"  murmured  Josephine. 

"  She  pities  me  !  What  a  wonderful  thing  a  word  is  1 
No  one  has  been  able  to  find  the  right  word  to  say  to  me 
till  today.  *  Ah !  bah  I '  says  one.  *  Old  people  will  die,' 
says  another." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  *  Take  a  young  one  and  forget  her ! '  that  is  the  favourite 
cry  of  all,  mademoiselle." 

"  Certainly  a  person  of  monsieur's  merit  need  never  want 
a  young  woman,  but  that  is  very  different — it  is  wicked  to 
talk  so." 

"  For  all  that  you  are  the  only  one  that  has  said — *  I  pity 
you ! ' " 
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**  I  pity  you  ! "  repeated  Josephine,  her  soft  purple  eye 
beginning  to  dwell  on  him  instead  of  turning  from  him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  about  her  and  me,"  said  Raynal  eagerly. 

"  I  shall  be  honoured,"  said  Josephine  politely. 

Then  he  told  her  all  about  how  he  had  vexed  her  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  gone  for  a  soldier  though  she  was  all  for 
trade :  and  how  he  had  been  the  more  anxious  to  see  her 
enjoy  his  honours  and  success. 

"  And  mademoiselle,"  said  he  appealingly,  "  the  day  this 
epaulette  was  put  on  my  shoulder  in  Italy,  she  died  in 
Paris.  Ah !  how  could  you  haye  the  heart  to  do  tbat  my 
old  woman  ?  " 

The  soldier's  moustache  quivered,  and  he  turned  away 
brusquely,  and  took  several  steps.  Then  he  came  back  to 
Josephine. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  she  tenderly,  "  she  would  have  lived  if 
she  could,  to  please  you,  not  herself — ^it  is  I  who  tell 
you  so." 

"  I  believe  it,"  cried  Ra3mal,  a  light  breaking  in  on  him : 
"  how  can  you  read  my  mother  ?  you  never  saw  her  ?  " 

."  Perhaps  I  see  her  in  her  son." 

The  purple  eye  had  not  been  idle  all  this  time. 

"  You  are  wonderfully  quick,"  said  Rajnal,  looking  at  her 
with  more  and  more  surprise — "  and  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
Josephine's  eyes  were  thick  with  tears.  "  What  ?  you  are 
within  an  inch  of  crying  for  my  mother — ^you  who  have  your 
own  trouble  at  this  hour." 

**  Monsieur,  our  situations  are  so  alike  I  may  well  spare 
some  little  sympathy  for  your  misfortune." 

"  Thank  you  my  good  young  lady ;  well  then  while  you 
were  praying  to  the  Virgin,  I  was  saying  a  word  or  two  for 
my  part  to  her  who  is  no  more." 

"Ah!" 

"  Oh  !  it  was  nothing  beautiful  like  the  things  you  said  to 
the  other.  Can  I  turn  phrases  ?  no !  I  saw  her  behind  her 
counter  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix :  for  she  is  a  woman  of  the 
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people  is  my  mother.  I  saw  myself  oome  to  the  other  side 
of  the  counter,  and  I  said — <  Look  here  mother,  here  10  die 
devil  to  pay  about  this  new  house.  Here  is  the  old  woman 
talks  of  dying  if  we  take  her  from  her  home,  and  the  yomig 
one  weeps  and  prays  to  all  the  saints  in  Paradise.  What 
shall  we  do^-eh  ?  Then  my  old  woman  said  to  me, '  Jean 
you  are  a  soldier,  a  sort  of  vagabond,  though  not  by  my  wiIL 
But  at  least,  be  what  you  are  !  What  do  you  want  with  a 
house  in  France  ?  you  who  are  always  in  a  tent  in  Italy  or 
Austria,  or  who  knows  where  ?  Have  you  the  courage  to 
give  honest  folk  so  much  pain  for  a  caprice  ?  your  fine  chateaa 
isn't  worth  it  my  lad,  it  is  I  who  tell  you  so.  Come  now,' 
says  she, '  the  lady  is  of  my  age  say  you,  and  I  can't  keep 
your  fine  house,  because  Grod  has  willed  it  otherwise :  so 
give  her  my  place  :  so  then  you  can  fancy  it  is  me  you  have 
set  down  at  your  hearth  :  that  will  warm  your  heart  up  a  Inty 
little  scamp,  go  to,'  said  my  old  woman  in  her  rough  way. 
She  was  not  well  bred  like  you  mademoiselle.  A  womai? 
of  the  people — Hue  Quincampaix" 

^*  She  was  a  woman  of  God's  own  making,"  cried  Josephine^ 
the  tears  now  running  down  her  cheeks. 

"  That  she  was !  so  between  her  and  me  it  is  settled — 
what  are  you  crying  for  now  ?  why  you  have  won  the  day : 
the  field  is  yours :  your  mother  and  you  remain — ^I  decamp." 
He  whipped  his  scabbard  up  with  his  left  hand  and  was  off 
probably  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever,  if  Josephine  had  not 
stopped  him. 

"  But  monsieur,  what  am  I  to  think  ?  what  am  I  to  hope  ? 
it  is  impossible  that  in  this  short  interview — and  we  must 
not  forget  what  is  due  to  you.    You  have  bought  the  estate." 

"  True !  well,  we  will  talk  of  that  tomorrow :  the  house 
today — that  was  the  bayonet  thrust  to  the  old  woman." 

"  Ah  !  yes  !  but  monsieur  ! " 

"  Silence  in  the  ranks ! "  ciied  he  sharply,  "  mind  I  am 
more  used  to  command  than  listen  in  this  district ! " 

**  Monsieur,  I  will  obey  you,"  said  Josephine  a  h'ttle  flut- 
tered. 
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Raynal  checked  her  alarm.  "  The  order  is  that  you  run 
in  and  put  the  old  lady's  heart  at  rest.  Tell  her  that  she 
may  live  and  die  here  for  Jean  Raynal :  above  all  tell  her 
about  the  old  woman  in  the  Rrie  Quincampoix :  only  put  it 
in  your  own  charming  phrases,  you  know." 

"  Heaven  forbid !  I  go.  God  bless  you  Monsieur  Raynal  I " 

"  Are  you  going  ?  "  said  he  peremptorily. 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  and  she  darted  towards  the  chateau. 

Now  when  she  had  taken  three  steps  she  paused,  and 
seemed  irresolute.  She  turned  and  in  a  moment  she  had 
glided  to  Raynal  again  and  had  taken  his  hand  befgire  he 
could  hinder  her,  and  pressed  two  velvet  lips  on  it,  and"  was 
away  again,  her  cheeks  scarlet  at  what  she  had  done,  and 
her  wet  eyes  beaming  with  joy.  She  skimmed  the  grass  like 
a  lapwing — ^you  would  have  taken  her  at  this  moment  for 
Laure,  or  for  Virgil's  Camilla :  at  the  gate  she  turned  an 
instant  and  clasped  her  hands  together,  to  show  Raynal  she 
blessed  him  again,  then  darted  into  the  house. 

"  Aha !  my  gaiUarde,"  said  he  as  he  watched  her  fly> 
"  behold  you  changed  a  little  since  you  came  out."  He  was 
soon  on  the  high  road  inarching  down  to  the  town  at  a  great 
rate,  his  sword  clanking,  and  thus  ran  his  thoughts — 

"  This  does  one  good — ^you  are  right  my  old  woman.  My 
bosom  feels  as  warm  as  a  toast.  Long  live  the  five  franc 
pieces !  And  they  pretend  money  cannot  make  a  fellow 
happy.  They  lie  I  It  is  that  they  don't  know  how  to  spend  it ! 
Good  Heavens  !  one  o'clock  !  a  whole  morning  gone  talking." 

Meantime  at  the  chateau,  as  still  befalls  in  emergencies 
and  trials,  the  master  spirit  came  out  and  took  its  real  place. 

Laure  was  now  the  mistress  of  Beaurepaire. 

She  set  Jacintha,  and  Dard,  and  the  doctor,  to  pack  up 
every  thing  of  value  in  the  house. 

*'  Do  it  this  moment,"  she  cried ;  "  once  that  notary  gets 
possession  of  the  house  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  But  have  we  the  right  ?  "  asked  St.  Aubin. 
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«  Do  it,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  **  Enough  of  folly  and 
helplessness.  We  have  fooled  away  house  and  lands :  our 
moveables  shall  not  follow  them.'' 

Having,  set  the  others  to  work,  she  wrote  a  hasty  line  to 
Eiviere  to  tell  him  the  chateau  and  lands  were  sold,;^  and  with 
this  letter  she  ran  herself  to  Bigot's  auberge,  the  nearest  post 
office,  and  then  she  ran  back  to  comfort  her  mother. 

The  baroness  was  seated  in  her  arm  chair,  moaning  and 
wringing  her  hands,  and  Lanre  was  nursing  and  soothing  her, 
and  bathing  her  temples  with  her  last  drop  of  eau  de  Ookpn, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  put  some  of  her  own  courage  into  her, 
when  in  came  Josephine  radiant  with  happiness,  ciying  '^jojl 
joy !  joy  ! "  and  told  her  strange  tale  much  as  I  have  tokl  it, 
with  this  exception,  that  she  related  her  own  share  in  it  briefly 
and  coldly,  and  was  more  eloquent  than  I  about  the  strange 
soldier's  goodness,  and  the  interest  her  mother  had  awakened 
in  his  heart.  And  she  told  about  the  old  woman  in  the  Bne 
Quincampoix,  her  rugged  phrases,  and  her  noble  tender 
heart :  and  she  ascribed  all  to  the  Virgin. 

'<  Heaven  is  on  our  side  my  mother.   Courage  my  mother ! " 

The  baroness,  deaf  to  Laure,  brightened  up  directly  at 
Josephine's  news,  and  her  glowing  face  as  she  knelt  before 
her  mother  pouring  the  good  news,  and  hope,  and  comfort, 
point  blank  into  her  face,  as  well  as  her  heart.  But  Laure 
chilled  them  both. 

"  It  is  a  generous  offer,"  said  she ;  "but  one  we  cannot 
accept." 

"  Not  accept  it,"  cried  the  baroness  with  dismay. 

"  We  cannot  live  under  so  great  an  obligation.  Is  all  the 
generosity  to  be  on  the  side  of  this  Bonapartist — we  are  then 
noble  in  name  only.  What  would  our  father  have  said  to 
such  a  proposal  ?  " 

Josephine  hung  her  head.     The  baroness  groaned. 

"  No !  my  mother,  let  house  and  land  go,  but  honour  and 
true  nobility  remain." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  you  are  cruel  to  me  my  daughter** 
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**  Mamma/'  cried  the  enthusiastic  girl,  "  we  need  depend 
on  no  one.  Josephine  and  I  have  youth  and  spirit,  and  you 
have  money." 

"  We  have  no  money.     We  are  beggars ! " 

"  We  have  a  hundred  thousand  francs  !  ** 

^  A  hundred  thousand  francs  ?    Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"No  mamma:  our  debts  were  two  hundred  and  twenty 
five  thousand  francs.  But  the  estate,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  the  rents,  has  sold  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  five  thou- 
sand francs." 

"  How  can  you  know  what  it  sold  for  ?  " 

^  Edouard's  letter  told  us  his  notary  would  not  let  it  go  for 
less.  Seventy  thousand  francs  therefore  of  the  purchase 
money  is  ours.  And  we  have  moveables  worth  thirty  thou- 
sand francs.  With  a  portion  of  this  money,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  take  a  farm.  By  the  bye,  there  are  one  thousand 
francs  in  the  house  too." 

"  A  farm ! "  shrieked  the  baroness. 

"  Edouard's  uncle  has  a  farm,  and  we  have  had  recourse 
to  him  for  help." 

"  Ah !  behold  the  key  of  the  enigma,"  said  the  baroness 
satirically.  ^^  It  is  the  child's  lover  who  has  been  speaking 
to  us  all  this  time,  not  herself.  A  farm  house !  I  prefer  the 
grave ! " 

"  Better  a  farm  house  than  an  alms  house,"  cried  Laure, 
"though  that  alms  house  were  palace  instead  of  chateau  I" 

Josephine  winced  and  held  up  her  hand  deprecatingly. 

The  baroness  paled :  it  was  a  terrible  stroke  of  language 
to  come  from  her  daughter. 

She  said  seemly — 

"  There  is  no  answer  to  that.  We  were  bom  nobles,  let 
us  die  farmers :  only  permit  me  to  die  the  first." 

"  Forgive  me  my  mother,"  said  Laure  kneeling.  "  I  was 
wrong — ^it  is  for  me  to  obey  you — not  to  dictate.  I  speak  no 
more."  And,  after  kissing  her  mother  and  Josephine,  she 
crept  humbly  away. 

12 
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**  The  moment  they  have  a  lover  he  detaches  their  hearts 
ficom  their  poor  old  mother.  She  is  not  to  me  now  what  my 
Josephine  is." 

*<  Mamma,  she  is  mj  superior.  I  see  it  more  and  more 
every  day.  She  is  proud :  she  is  just  She  looks  at  both 
sides.  Your  poor  Josephine  is  too  apt  to  see  only  those  she 
loves!" 

^  And  that  is  the  daughter  for  me  I "  cried  the  baroness 
opening  her  arms  yfide  to  her. 

Josephine  nestled  to  her,  and  soothed  her  all  day,  and  kept 
telling  her  Heaven  was  on  their  side,  and  she  should  never 
have  to  leave  Beaurepaire. 

^  Let  me  temporize,"  thought  Josephine,  ^  and  keep  her 
happy :  that  is  the  first  consideration." 

The  next  morning  when  they  were  at  breakfast,  in  canie 
Jacintha  to  say  the  officer  was  in  the  dining  room  and  wanted 
to  speak  with  the  young  lady  he  talked  to  yesterday.  Jo* 
sephine  rose  and  went  to  him. 

"  Well  mademoiselle,"  said  he  gaily,  '^  the  old  woman  was 
right.  Here  I  have  just  got  my  orders  to  march :  to  leave 
France  in  a  month.  A  pretty  business  it  would  have  been 
if  I  had  turned  your  mother  out.  So  you  see  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  you  from  living  here." 

"  In  your  house  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     Are  you  too  proud  ?  " 

"  Forgive  us !  It  is  a  fault  that  should  not  survive  our 
fortunes." 

«  Well  but— yesterday." 

"  I  have  reflected.     I  was  unjust." 

"  If  such  an  offer  was  made  to  my  mother,  instead  of 
yours,  I  should  not  be  too  proud  to  take  it ;  but  it  seems  yon 
belong  to  the  nobility.  Now  I  rose  from  the  ranks  ;  so  I 
have  no  right  to  be  proud." 

Raynal  said  this  inadvertently,  and  in  good  faith.  But  the 
/luicker  Josephine  read  it  satirically  and  irorically.  She 
coloured  up. 
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"  Forgive  me  sir  if  I  have  offended  yoa.  It  was  as  far 
firom  my  intention  as  from  your  merit." 

There  was  k  pause. 

"  Oh  !  your  delicacy  does  not  surprise  me  neither.  I  can 
understand  it." 

"  I  am  sure  you  can." 

Another  pause. 

"  Confound  it "  roared  Raynal  angrily,  "  why  did  I  go  and 
buy  the  house  ?     I  didn't  want  it" 

^  Some  other  would  have  bought  it,  some  one  more  severe, 
less  considerate,  than  you  monsieur.  ,1  beg  you  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  us  not  to  be  removed  with  an 
unkind  hand  from  so  beloved  a  place." 

There  was  another  silence.  Raynal  was  puzzled.  He 
sentinelled  Britany  as  represented  by  a  bad  map  that 
hung  on  the  wall.  Josephine  eyed  him  furtively,  in  secret 
anxiety,  as  he  marched  to  and  fro. 

All  this  time  she  had  been  saying  what  she  felt  she  ought 
to  say,  in  hopes  that  the  man  wo^ld  do  his  part,  and  pooh 
pooh  her,  and  carry  out  his  scheme  for  her  good  in  spite  of 
her  teeth — ^her  tongue  rather.  For  to  decline  the  thmg  wo 
want,  and  so  not  only  get  it  but  have  it  forced  upon  us ;  the 
advantage  of  having  it  plus  the  credit  of  refusing  it,  is  deli- 
cious :  is  it  not  mesdames  ?  and  well  worth  risking  all  for : 
is  it  not  mesdames  ? 

Now  Raynal  was  a  man — a  creature  not  accustomed  to 
disguise  its  wishes,  and  therefore  apt  to  misinterpret  such  .as 
do :  above  all  he  was  an  honest  man,  A  word  from  him  was 
a  thing,  the  exact  thing  he  meant.  So  he  took  for  granted 
Josephine  was  saying  exactly  what  she  meant,  and  she  non- 
plussed him. 

When  she  saw  her  success,  she  wished  she  had  declined 
more  faintly,  and  the  interview  was  to  recommence. 

Had  it  recommenced,  she  would  have  done  just  the  same 
over  again  :  it  was  not  in  her  blood  to  do  any  other.  Luckily 
Baynal's  brown  study  resulted  in  a  fresh  idea. 
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*^  I  have  it,''  said  he,  ^  this  must  be  settled  by  a  'third 
party,  a  mutual  friend,  some  one  more  skilful  than  I,  and 
who  can  arrange  this  trifle  so  as  not  to  shock  your  delicacy. 
I  am  no  diplomatist" 

Raynal  interrupted  himself  by  suddenly  opening  a  window 
and  shouting — 

"  Hallo  !  come  here — ^you  are  wanted." 

Josephine  almost  screamed — "  What  are  you  doing  mon- 
sieur ;  that  is  our  enemy,  our  bitterest  enemy.  He  only  sold 
you  the  estate  to  spite  us,  not  for  the  love  of  you.  I  had— 
he  had — we  mortified  his  vanity.  It  was  not  our  fault — he 
is  a  viper.  Oh  I  sir  pray  be  on  your  guard  against  his 
counsels." 

These  words  spoken  with  great  fire  and  earnestness, 
carried  conviction,  and  when  the  notary  came  in,  the  con- 
trast between  the  invitation  that  brought  him  and  the  recep- 
tion that  met  him  twenty  seconds  after  was  droll. 

Perrin  started  at  sight  of  Josephine,  and  Raynal  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  to  him.  Whilst  he  hesitated  the  notary, 
little  suspecting  what  had  occurred,  began — 

'^  So  you  have  taken  possession  monsieur.  These  military 
men  are  prompt,  are  they  not  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  monsieur,"  said  Josephine  quietly. 

"  Why  not  ?     We  ought  to  entertain  our  guests." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  at  home,"  said  Raynal  sternly ;  "  address 
her  with  respect,  or  she  will  perhaps  order  you  out." 

"  She  is  very  capable  monsieur,"  said  the  notary,  "  but 
luckily  she  has  no  one  to  order." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Raynal. 

The  notary  looked  round  uneasily,  expecting  to  see  young 
Riviere.     He  turned  the  conversation. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he  in  a  mere  tone  of  business,  "  it  is 
my  duty  as  M.  Raynal*s  agent  to  inform  you,  that  whatever 
moveables  you  have  removed  are  yours ;  those  that  we  find 
in  the  house  upon  entering  are  ours ; "  and  he  grinned. 

"  And  as  we  are  not  going  to  enter  for  a  week  or  two,  if  at 
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all,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  shift  your  chairs  and 
tables,"  explained  Raynal. 

"Monsieur,"  said  the  notary,  "really  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  Have  I  done  anything  to  merit  this?  Have 
I  served  you  so  ill  that  you  withdraw  your  confidence  fix)m 
me?" 

"  No,"  said  Raynal,  "  but  you  exceed  your  powers  my  lad. 
I  command — ^you  obey." 

"  So  be  it  monsieur.  What  are  your  orders,  and  what  on 
earth  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  The  meaning  is  this.  I  want  mademoiselle  and  her  fam- 
ily to  stay  here  while  I  go  to  Egypt  with  the  First  Consul. 
Mademoiselle  makes  difficulties — ^it  offends  her  delicacy." 

«  Comedie ! " 

"  Though  her  mother's  life  depends  on  her  staying  here." 

«  Comedie  I " 

"  Her  pride  is  like  to  be  too  much  for  her  aflfection." 

"Farce!" 

"  I  pitched  upon  you  to  reconcile  the  two." 

"Then  you  pitched  upon  the  wrong  man,"  said  Perrin 
bluntly.  He  added  obsequiously,  "I  am  too  much  your 
friend." 

Eaynal  frowned. 

"  I  will  never  abet  you  in  such  a  sin.  She  has  been  talk- 
ing you  over  no  doubt ;  but  you  have  a  friend,  an  Ulysses, 
who  is  deaf  to  the  syren's  voice.  I  will  be  no  party  to  such 
a  transaction.  I  will  not  co-operate  to  humbug  my  friend 
and  rob  him  of  his  rights." 

"Then  be  off,  that's  a  good  soul,  and  send  me  a  more 
acconmiodating  notary." 

"  A  more  accommodating  notary  I"  screamed  Pemn,  stung 
to  madness  by  this  reproach.  "  There  is  not  a  more  accom- 
modating notary  in  Europe.  Ungrateful  man!  is  this  the 
veturn  for  all  my  zeal,  my  integrity,  my  unselfishness  ?  Is 
there  another  agent  in  the  world  who  would  have  let  such  a 
.  argain  as  Beaurepaire  fall  into  your  hands  ?    Oh  I  it  serves 
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me  right  for  deviating  from  the  rules  of  baanesB.     Send  me 

another  agent — oh !  1 1 1 " 

The  honest  soldier  was  confiised.  The  lawyer^s  eloquenoe 
overpowered  him.  He  felt  guilty.  Josephine  saw  his  sim- 
plicity and  made  a  cut  with  a  woman's  two  edged  sword. 

*^  Monsieur,"  said  she  coldly,  '^  do  you  not  see  it  is  an  affiiir 
of  money.  This  is  a  way  of  saying  pay  me  double  the  usual 
charge  I " 

^<And  rU  pay  him  double!"  cried  Raynal  catching  the 
idea ;  '^  don't  be  alarmed,  ni  pay  you  handsomely." 

"  And  my  zeal — my  devotion  ?  " 

"  Put  'em  in  figures,  my  lad." 

"  And  my  prob ?  " 

"  Add  it  up  ! " 

"  And  my  integ ?  " 

'<  Add  them  all  together — and  don't  bother  me." 

'<  I  see !  I  see  I  my  poor  soldier.  You  are  no  match  for  a 
woman's  tongue." 

"  Nor  a  notary's  I     Go  to  h ,  and  send  in  your  bill," 

roared  the  soldier  in  a  fury.  "  Well,  will  you  go,  or  must  I" 
— and  he  marched  at  him. 

The  notary  scuttled  out,  with  something  between  a  snarl 
and  a  squeak. 

Josephine  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Crying  again  ?  Well  it 
is  you  for  crying." 

"  Me  I  monsieur.  I  never  cry — ^hardly.  No  I  I  hid  my 
face  because — ^he !  he ! " 

"Haw!  haw!" 

"  You  frightened  me,  monsieur,"  said  Josephine,  suddenly 
assuming  a  small  reproachful  air.  <*  I  was  afraid  you  would 
beat  him." 

"  No  I  no  !  a  good  soldier  never  leathers  a  civilian,  if  he 
can  possibly  help  it — it  looks  so  bad ;  and  before  a  lady  I 
You  must  not  think  I  know  nothing." 

"  I  would  have  forgiven  you  monsieur,"  said  Josephine, 
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with  tender  benignity,  and  something  like  a  little  sun  danced 
in  her  eye. 

"  Now  mademoiselle,  since  my  friend  has  proved  a  pig,  it 
is  your  turn.     Choose  you  a  friend." 

"  We  have  but  one  fit,  and  he  is  so  young.  Ah  I  how  stu- 
pid I  am.  You  know  him !  Monsieur  is  doubtless  the  com- 
mandant of  whom  I  once  heard  him  speak  with  such  admira- 
tion— his  name  is  Riviere — Edouard  Riviere." 

"  Know  him  !  he  is  my  best  officer :  out  and  out." 

"  Ah !  I  am  so  glad.  Would  it  be  derogatory  on  the  part 
of  monsieur  to  admit  one  so  young  and  in  a  subordinate 
position  ?  " 

"  Ah,  bah  !  It  is  not  I  who  makes  difficulties :  it  is  you. 
Riviere  be  it.  But  where  is  he  ?  for  I  have  given  the  young 
dog  leave  of  absence." 

"  He  is  at  a  farmhouse  near  Rennes,  at  his  uncle's." 

"  Well  I  am  going  home.  I  will  send  him  a  note.  We 
will  confer,  and  we  will  arrange  this  mighty  affair.  My  gen- 
eral would  settle  a  kingdom  in  the  time  we  take.  Meantime 
tell  the  old  lady  to  pluck  up  spirit.  My  mother  used  to  say, 
'  a  faint  heart  makes  its  own  troubles.'  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  wise  saying ! " 

"  Say  we  are  none  of  us  dead  yet,  nor  like  to  be,  and 
mademoiselle  let  me  hear  you  say  courage  ?  " 

"  Courage  I  "  • 

"  Yes !  only  just  six  times  as  loud  and  hearty,  *  Courage/  " 

"  How  good  he  is,  *  Cour-age  I ' — ^there  !  " 

"  Good !  on  that  behold  me  gone."  Clink,  dank,  dank, 
clink,  clatter,  clatter,  clank. 

Josephine  came  into  the  saloon  radiant 

"  Well !  well !  "  was  the  cry. 

''Mamma,  he  offered  us  the  house  again :  I  declined  Laure 
—Oh,  yes  I  declined  firmly." 

"  Are  you  mad  my  poor  Josephine,"  cried  the  baroness  in 
iismay. 

^  No  mamma ;  then  he  proposed  to  refer  all  this  to  a  third 
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person,  and  he  tried  Monsieur  Ferrin.  The  mao  arrived 
just  in  time  to  reveal  his  nature  and  be  dismissed  witb 
ignominy." 

General  exultation. 

<<  Then  he  was  so  good  as  to  let  me  choose  a  referee,  and 
I  chose  Edouard  Riviere." 

This  announcement  caused  a  great  sensation. 

**  He  is  very  young"  demuired  the  baroness,  " bat  yoa 
know  more  of  him  than  I  do." 

^  I  know  this,  that  he  will  not  let  you  be  turned  out  of 
Beaurepaire  1 " 

"Then  I  shall  love  him  well." 

"  Is  that  a  promise  my  mother  ?  " 

"That  it  is!" 

"A  promise  made  to  your  Josephine  before  these  wit- 
nesses ?  " 

"  A  promise  made  to  my  Josephine,"  said  she,  and  she 
looked  at  Laure. 

That  young  lady  kept  her  eyes  steadily  down  on  her  work. 

The  notary  went  home  gnashing  his  teeth.  His  whole 
life  of  success  was  turned  to  wormwood  this  day.  Raynal's 
parting  commissions  rang  in  his  ear:  in  his  bitter  mood 
the  want  of  logical  sequence  in  the  two  orders  disgusted 
him. 

He  inverted  them. 

He  sent  in  a  thundering  bill  the  very  next  morning,  and 
postponed  the  other  commission  till  his  dying  day. 

Edouard  Riviere  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  stay 
the  rest  of  the  evening  at  his  uncle's.  Sorrow  for  his 
friends  and  mortification  at  his  own  defeat  weighed  him 
down. 

He  shook  hands  with  his  uncle,  and  flung  himself  reck- 
lessly on  his  horse :  the  horse  being  rather  fresh  bolted  oflf 
with  him  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  saddle. 
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Some  fool  had  left  a  wheel  barrow  on  his  road :  and  just 
as  Edouard  was  getting  his  foot  into  the  off  stirrup  the  horse 
shied  violently,  and  threw  Edouard  on  the  stones  of  the- 
courtyard.  He  jumped  up  in  a  moment  and  laughed  at 
Marthe's  terror:  meantime  a  farm  servant  caught  the  nag 
and  brought  him  back  to  his  work. 

When  Edouard  went  to  put  his  hand  on  the  saddle,  he 
found  it  would  not  obey  him.  Wait  a  minute — ^my  arm  is 
benumbed." 

"Let  me  seel"  said  the  farmer  himself,  "benumbed? 
yes  ;  and  no  wonder  poor  boy.  Jacques  get  on  his  horse  and 
ride  for  the  surgeon !  " 

"  Are  you  mad,  uncle  ?  "  cried  Edouard.  "  I  can't  spare 
my  horse,  and  I  want  no  surgeon :  it  will  be  well  directly." 

"  It  will  be  worse  before  it  is  better,  my  poor  lad." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  uncle :  it  is  only  numbed, 
ah  !  it  hurts  when  I  rub  it." 

"  It  is  worse  than  numbed  Edouard :  it  is  broken ! " 

"  Broken,  uncle  ?  nonsense : "  and  he  looked  at  it  in  piteous 
bewilderment,  "how  can  it  be  broken?  it  does  not  hurt 
except  when  I  touch  it" 

"  It  will  hurt :  I  know  all  about  it.  I  broke  mine  fifteen 
years  ago :  fell  off  a  haystack." 

"  Oh  how  unfortunate  I  am !     But  I  will  go  to  Beaure* 
paire  all  the  same.    I  can  have  it  mended  there,  as  well  aa  ' 
here."  .        ^ 

"  You  will  go  to  bed :  that  is  where  you  will  go." 

"  ril  go  to  blazes  sooner.^ 

The  old  man  made  a  signal  io  hiA  linyrmidons  whom 
Marthe's  exclamation  had  brought  around,  and  four  stout 
fellows  took  hold  of  Edouard  by  the  legs  and  the  left  shoulder 
and  carried  him  up  stairs  raging  and  kicking,  and  deposited 
him  on  a  bed. 

He  began  to  feel  faint  and  that  made  him  more  rea- 
sonable. 

They  cut  hia  coat  off,  and  put  him  in  a  loose  wrapper  and 
12  ♦ 
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after  a  considerable  delay  the  surgeon  came  and  set  his  am 
skilfully,  and  behold  this  ardent  spirit  caged. 

He  chafed  and  fretted  and  retarded  his  cure.  And  oh  I  he 
was  so  peevish  and  fretfuL  Passive  fortitude,  he  did  not 
know  what  it  meant 

It  was  two  days  after  his  accident.  He  was  lying  on  his 
back  environed  by  slops  cursing  his  evil  fate  and  fretting  his 
soul  out  of  its  fleshly  prison,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a 
cheerful  trombone  saying  three  words  to  Marthe,  then  came 
a  clink  dank,  and  Marthe  ushered  into  the  sick  room  the 
Commandant  Raynal.  The  sick  man  raised  himself  in  bed, 
with  great  surprise  and  joy. 

^^  Oh  commandant,  this  is  kind  to  come  and  see  your  poor 
officer  in  hell  I " 

<<  Ah,"  cried  Raynal,  ^  you  see  I  know  what  it  is.  I  have 
been  chained  down  by  tibe  arm,  and  the  leg,  and  all — it  is 
tiresome." 

'^  Tiresome  I  it  is — it  is— oh  dear  commandant,  Heaven 
bless  you  for  coming  I " 

<*  La  I  la !  la  I     Besides  I  am  come  on  business." 

^  All  the  better.  I  have  nothing  to  do— that  is  what  kills 
me — but  to  eat  my  own  heart." 

"  Cannibal,  go  to.  Well  my  lad,  since  you  are  in  that 
humour,  cheer  up,  for  I  bring  you  a  job,  and  a  tough  one — 
it  has  puzzled  me." 

"  What  is  it  commandant  ?     What  is  it  ?  " 

"Well.  Do  you  know  a  house  and  a  family  called 
Beaurepaire  ?  " 

«  Do  I  know  Beaurepaire  ?  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

**  A  LETTER  for  mademoiselle." 

"  Ah ! " 

^  No,  not  for  you  Mademoiselle  Laure,  for  mademoiseUe."  . 

"  MademoiseUey — Before  I  could  find  time  to  write  to 
our  referee,  news  came  in  that  he  had  just  broken  his  arm, 
80  I '' 

"  Oh  !  oh  I  dear— -our  poor  Edouard  I  " 

And  if  poor  Edouard  had  seen  the  pale  faces,  and  heard 
the  faltering  accents,  it  would  have  reconciled  him  to  his 
broken  arm  almost.  This  hand  grenade  the  commandant 
had  dropped  so  coolly  among  them,  it  was  a  long  while  ere 
they  could  recover  from  it  enough  to  read  the  rest  of  the 
letter : — 

"  so  I  rode  over  to  him,  and  found  him  on  his  bach  fretting 
for  want  of  something  to  do,  I  told  him  the  whole  story.  He 
undertook  the  business.  I  have  received  his  secret  instructions, 
and  neoct  week  shaU  he  at  his  quarters  to  clear  off  his  arrears 
of  business,  and  make  acquaintance  with  aU  your  family, 
if  they  permit,  Ra.ynal." 

As  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  seemed  to  require  a  reply, 
the  baroness  wrote  a  polite  note,  and  Jacintha  sent  Dard  to 
leave  it  for  the  commandant  at  Riviere's  lodgings.  But  first 
they  all  sat  down  and  wrote  kind  and  pitying  and  soothing 
letters  to  Edouard.  Need  I  say  these  letters  fell  upon  him 
like  balm? 
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Next  week  Baynal  called  on  the  baroness.  She  received 
him  alone.  Thej  talked  about  Madame  BaynaL  The  next 
day  he  dined  with  the  whole  party,  and  the  commandanffl 
manners  were  the  opposite  of  what  the  baroness  had  incul- 
cated. But  she  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  his  favoar.  Had 
her  feelings  been  the  other  way  his  brusguerie  would  have 
shocked  her.  It  amused  her.  If  people's  hearts  are  with 
you,  tJiat  for  their  heads  I  In  common  with  them  all  she 
admired  his  frank  and  manly  sincerity.  He  came  every  day 
for  a  week,  chatted  with  the  baroness,  walked  with  the  yonng 
ladies,  and  when  aflcr  work  he  came  over  in  the  evenings 
Laure  used  to  cross  examine  him :  and  out  came  such  de- 
scriptions of  battles  and  sieges,  such  heroism  and  such  sim- 
plicity mixed,  as  made  the  evening  pass  delightfully.  On 
these  occasions  the  young  ladies  fixed  their  glowing  eyes  on 
liim,  and  drank  in  his  character  as  well  as  his  narrative,  in 
which  were  fewer  "  Ts "  than  in  any  thing  of  the  sort  you 
ever  read. 

Thus  they  made  acquaintance  and  learned  to  know  and 
esteem  him. 

Josephine  said  to  her  mother — <'  Tell  me  manuna,  are 
there  many  such  men  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  He  is  charming,"  replied  the  old  lady,  somewhat  vaguely. 

^'  He  is  a  man  of  crystal :  he  never  says  a  word  he  does 
not  mean.*' 

"  Why  Josephine  ! "  said  Laure,  "  have  you  not  observed 
he  always  means  more  than  he  says,  and  does  more  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  was  like  him,"  sighed  Josephine. 

"  No  I  thank  you,"  said  the  baroness  hastily,  ^^  he  is  a 
man :  a  thorough  man.  He  would  make  an  intolerable 
woman.  A  fine  life  if  one  had  a  parcel  of  women  about  one 
all  blurting  out  their  real  minds  every  moment,  and  never 
smoothing  matters." 

"  Mamma  what  a  horrid  picture  ! "  cried  Laure. 

^^  Josephine,"  said  the  baroness,  '^you  are  the  favourite 
Ithmk?" 
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"  Oh  no !  mamma,  you  are  the  favourite  you  know." 

"  Well :  perhaps  I  am,"  and  she  smiled.  "  But  he  has 
already  opened  the  subject  with  you,  never  with  me." 

Jacintha  came  in  and  interrupted  the  conversation :  "  M^d- 
emoiselle,  the  commandant  is  in  the  Pleasance." 

«WeU?" 

"  He  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  you." 

« I  wiU  come." 

"  How  droll  he  is,"  said  Laure,  "fancy  his  sending  for  a 
young  lady  like  that :  he  is  like  nobody  else.  Don't  go 
Josephine :  how  he  would  stare." 

"  My  dear  I  no  more  dare  disobey  him,  than  if  I  was  one 
of  his  soldiers." 

"  Well  go  to  your  commanding  officer." 

"  He  comes  apropos.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  to  ask 
him  what  Edouard  has  proposed  about  Beaurepaire  ?" 

"  I  will  try  mamma.  But  indeed  I  hope  he  will  speak 
first,  for  what  else  can  he  want  me  for  ?  " 

After  the  first  salutation,  there  was  a  certain  hesitation 
about  Haynal  which  Josephine  had  never  seen  a  trace  of  in 
him  before.  So  to  put  him  at  his  ease  and  at  the  same  time 
please  her  mother,  she  began — 

"  Monsieur,  has  our  friend  Edouard  been  able  to  suggest 
any  thing  ?  " 

"  What,  don't  you  know  that  I  have  been  acting  all  along 
upon  his  instructions  ?  " 

"  No  indeed !  and  you  have  not  told  us  what  he  advised  I " 

"  Told  you?  why  of  course  not — they  were  secret  instruc- 
tions." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  them  ?  " 

^  To  the  letter !  I  have  obeyed  one  set,  and  now  I  come 
to  the  other,  and  there  is  the  difficulty." 

"  But  is  not  this  inverting  the  order  of  things  for  you  to 
obey  that  boy  ?  " 

"  A  man  is  no  soldier  unless  he  can  obey  as  well  as  com- 
mand, and  in  &w^  thing  somebody  must  command.     He  is 
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yerj  shrewd  in  these  matters  that  boy :  and  mj  onlj  fear  n 
that  I  shall  fall  short  in  carrying  oat  his  orders — not  from 
want  of  good  will,  but  of  skill  and  experience. 

Josephine  looked  thoroughly  mystified. 

*^  You  see  mademoiselle  it  is  a  kind  of  warfare  I  know 
nothing  about.^ 

"  It  must  be  savage  warfare  then  ?  ** 

<<  No  I  it  is  not.  I  don't  know  how  to  begin :  by  all  the 
devils  I  am  afraid ! "  and  he  stared  with  surprise  at  liimseK 

<<  That  must  be  a  new  sensation  to  you  monsieur  I  I  think 
I  understand  you :  you  fear  a  repulse,  you  meditate  some 
act  of  singular  delicacy  ?" 

"  No  1  rather  the  reverse  ! " 

"  Of  generosity  then  ?  " 

"  No,  by  St  Denis !  Confound  the  young  dog,  why  is  he 
not  here  to  help  mo  ?  " 

*<  But  after  all  you  have  only  to  carry  ont  his  instmctions.* 

<<  That  is  true  !  that  is  true  I  but  when  one  is  a  ooward|  a 
poltroon." 

This  repeated  assertion  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the 
living  Damascus  blade  that  stood  bolt  upright  before  her 
struck  Josephine  as  so  funny  that  she  laughed  merrily. 

'*  Fancy  it  is  only  a  fort  you  are  attacking  instead  of  the 
terrible  me — he  I  he  I " 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  Raynal  warmly,  "  you  are  very  good 
to  put  in  an  encouraging  word  like  that  I ''  and  the  soldier 
rallied  visibly.  ^^AUons  /  "  he  cried,  "  it  is  only  a  forlr— 
mademoiselle  I " 

"  Monsieur  I " 

"  Hum  I  will  you  lend  me  your  hand  a  moment  ?  " 

"My  hand,  what  for? — there,"  and  she  put  it  out  an  inch 
a  minute. 

He  took  hold  of  it. 

"A  charming  hand  I  the  hand  of  a  virtuous  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  said  Josephine,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  too  sab 
limely  and  absurdly  innocent  even  to  blush. 
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"  Is  it  your  own  ?  " 

''  Monsieur  I " — she  blushed  at  that  I  can  tell  you. 

''  Because  if  it  was,  I  would  ask  you  to  give  it  me.  I've 
done  it ! " 

Josephine  whipped  it  off  his  palm,  where  it  lay  like  cream 
spilt  on  a  table. 

"Ah  I  I  see,  you  are  not  free  :  you  have  a  lover  ?  " 

"  No  I  no !  "  cried  Josephine  in  distress,  "  I  love  nobody 
but  my  mother  and  my  sister :  I  never  shall." 

"Ah !  your  mother  I  that  reminds  me.  He  told  me  to  ask 
her :  by  Jove  I  think  he  told  me  to  ask  her  first,"  and  he  up 
with  his  scabbard  and  ran  off. 

Josephine  begged  him  not  to. 

"  I  can  save  you  the  trouble,"  said  she. 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  mind  a  little  trouble.  My  instructions !  my 
instructions  ! "  and  he  ran  into  the  house. 

Laure  came  out  the  next  moment,  for  the  soldier  had  de- 
manded a  tete  a  tete  abruptly. 

She  saw  her  sister  walking  pensively,  and  ran  to  her. 

«0h!  Laure,  he  has  II 1 1" 

"Heaven  forbid  1 " 

"  It  is  not  his  fault ;  it  is  your  Edouard  who  set  him  to 
do  it" 

"  My  Edouard  ?  Don't  talk  in  that  horrid  way  ;  I  have 
no  Edouard."    "  You  said  *  no  '  of  course." 

"  Something  of  the  kind." 

"  Something  of  the  kind  1  What,  did  you  not  say  *  no ' 
plump  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  it  brutally  dear." 

"  Josephine  you  frighten  me.  I  know  you  can't  say  *  no ' 
to  any  one ;  and  if  you  don't  say  *  no '  plump  to  such  a  man 
as  this  you  might  as  well  say  *  yes.' " 

"  Indeed  I  said  nothing  that  could  be  construed  into  consent." 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Laure,  and  she  dilated  on  the 
advantages  of  a  plump  ^  negative,'  and  half  scolded  Josephine 
for  not  having  learned  to  say  "  no  "  plump  to  anybody. 
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'*  Well  love,"  said  Josephine,  '^our  mother  will  relieye  me 
of  all  this.    What  a  comfort  to  have  a  mother  I  '* 

^  Oh  yes !  hut  why  lean  on  her  ?  You  are  alwayB  for 
leaning  on  eomebodj." 

'^  What,  may  not  I  lean  on  my  own  mother  ?  ^ 

"  No ;  learn  to  lean  on  nobody — ^but  me." 

Raynal  came  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  up  to  the 
sisters.  \  . 

Laure  seized  Josephine,  and  held  her  tight,  and  cast  hostile 
glances. 

^' Now  hold  your  tongue  Josephine;  you  can't  say*  no' 
plump  ;  leave  it  to  me." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Josephine. 

'^  Monsieur,"  said  Laure,  before  he  could  speak,  ^  even  if 
she  had  not  declined,  we  could  not  consent — so  you  see.** 

<<  I  have  no  instructions  to  ask  your  consent,"  said  Bajnol 
brusquely. 

Lauro  coloured  high.  . 
''  Is  her  own  consent  to  be  dispensed  with  too  ?  She  declined 
the  honour,  did  she  not  ?  " 

'*  Of  course  she  did  ;  but  my  instructions  are  not  to  take 
the  first  two  or  three  refusals." 

<<OhI  Josephine,  it  is  that  insolent  boy  who  sets  him 
on!" 

"  Insolent  boy  !  "  cried  Raynal  angrily ;  "  why  it  is  the 
referee  of  your  own  choosing,  and  as  well  behaved  a  lad  as 
ever  I  saw,  and  a  zealous  officer." 

"  My  friends,"  put  in  Josephine,  with  a  sweet  languor,  "  I 
cannot  let  you  quarrel  about  a  straw." 

"  It  is  not  a  straw,"  said  Raynal,  "  it  is  you." 

"  The  distinction  involves  a  compliment.  Laure,  you  who 
are  so  shrewd,  is  it  possible  you  do  not  see  Monsieur  Raynal's 
strange  proposal  in  its  true  light  ?  This  generous  man  has 
no  personal  feeling  in  this  eccentric  proceeding :  he  wishes 
to  make  us  aU  happy,  especially  my  mother,  without  seeming 
to  lay  us  under  too  great  an  obligation.     Surely  good  natura 
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was  never  carried  so  far  before.  Ahl  monsieur,  I  will 
encumber  you  with  my  friendship  for  ever,  if  you  {permit  me, 
but  farther  than  that  I  will  not  abuse  your  generosity." 

"  Now  look  here,  mademoiselle,"  began  Raynal  bluntly, 
<<  I  did  start  with  a  good  motive  at  first,  that  I  confess.  But 
since  I  have  been  every  day  in  your  company,  and  seen  how 
good  and  kind  you  are  to  all  about  you,  I  have  turned  selfish ; 
and  I  say  to  myself,  what  a  comfort  such  a  wife  as  you  would 
be  to  a  soldier !  Why  only  to  have  you  to  write  letters  home 
to,  would  be  worth  half  a  fellow's  pay.  Do  you  know  some- 
times when  I  see  the  fellows  writing  their  letters  it  gives  me 
a  knock  here  to  think  I  have  no  one  at  all  to  write  to." 

"Ah!" 

"  So  you  see  I  am  not  so  disinterested.  Now  mademoiselle, 
you  speak  so  charmingly  I  can't  tell  what  you  mean.  Can't 
tell  whether  you  say  *  no,'  because  you  could  never  like  me, 
or  whether  it  is. out  of  delicacy,  and  you  only  want  pressing. 
So  I  say  no  more :  it  is  a  standing  offer.  Take  a  day  to  con- 
sider. Take  two  if  you  like.  I  must  go  to  the  barracks.  By 
the  bye  your  mother  has  consented — ^good  day." 

He  was  gone  ere  they  could  recover  the  amazement  his 
last  words  caused  them. 

"  Oh !  this  must  be  put  an  end  to  at  once  Josephine." 

"  Certainly — ^if  possible." 

"  Will  you  speak  to  our  mother,  or  shall  I  ?  " 

"Oh,  you!" 

"Coward!" 

"  No,  love ;  but  you  have  always  energy,  and  will.  I  can 
burst  out  on  great  emergencies ;  but  I  cannot  always  be 
fighting." 

^*  Oh !  my  sister,  and  is  not  this  a  great  emergency  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  ought  to  feel  it  one ;  but  I  don't— I  can't" 

"  I  can  then." 

"  That  is  fortunate.  You  then  are  the  one  to  act  You 
settle  it  with  my  mother." 

"  I  wilL    Well,  where  are  you  going  ?  " 
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«  Up  stairs  love.** 

^  Wretch !  do  jou  think  I  will  go  to  oar  mother 
you?" 

"  As  you  please." 

They  entered  the  room,  Laure  asking  herself  in  some 
agitation  how  she  should  begin. 

To  their  surprise  they  found  the  baroness  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  unusual  alacrity.  She  no  sooner  cangiit 
sight  of  Josephine  than  she  threw  her  arms  open  to  her  widi 
joyful  vivacity,  and  kissed  her  warmly. 

*<  My  Josephine  it  is  you  who  save  us.  I  am  a  happy  old 
woman.  If  I  had  all  France  to  pick  from  I  could  not  have 
found  a  man  so  worthy  of  my  Josephine.  He  is  brave,  he  is 
handsome,  he  is  a  rising  man,  he  is  a  good  son,  and  good 
sons  make  good  husbands — and — ^I  shall  die  at  Beaorepaire, 
shall  I  not  madame  the  commandante  ?  " 

Josephine  held  her  mother  round  the  neck,  but  never 
spoke.  After  a  silence  she  held  her  tighter,  and  cried  a 
little. 

'<  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  baroness  confidentially  of  Lanre, 
but  without  showing  much  concern. 

*'  Mamma  1  mamma  I  she  does  not  love  him  I " 

''  Love  him  ?  Heaven  forbid  I  She  would  be  no  daughter 
of  mine  if  she  loved  a  man  at  sight.  A  modest  woman  loves 
her  husband  only." 

"  But  she  scarcely  knows  Monsieur  Raynal." 

"  She  knows  more  of  him  than  I  knew  of  your  father 
when  I  married  him.  She  knows  his  virtues  and  appreciates 
them.  I  have  heard  her,  have  I  not  love  ?  Esteem  soon 
ripens  into  love  when  they  are  once  fairly  married." 

"  My  mother,  does  her  silence  then  tell  you  nothing  ?  Her 
tears — are  they  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

"  Silly  child !  These  are  tears  that  do  not  scald.  The 
sweet  soul  weeps  because  she  now  for  the  first  time  sees  she 
will  have  to  leave  her  mother.  Alas !  my  eldest  it  is  inevi- 
table.    This  is  Nature's  decree.     Sooner  or  later  the  young 
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birds  musf  leave  the  parent  nest  Mothers  are  not  immortaL 
While  they  are  here  it  is  their  duty  to  choose  good  husbands 
for  their  daughters.  My  youngest  chose  for  herself — ^I  con- 
sented. But  for  my  eldest  I  choose.  We  shall  see  which 
chose  the  best  Meantime  we  stay  at  Beaurepaire — thanks 
to  my  treasure  here." 

"  Josephine !  Josephine  I  you  say  nothing,"  cried  Laure  in 
dismay. 

^^Mon  IHeuI  what  can  I  say  ?  I  love  my  mother  and  I 
love  you.  You  draw  me  different  ways.  I  want  you  to  be 
both  happy." 

"  Then  if  you  will  not  speak  out  I  must  My  mother  do 
not  deceive  yourself:  it  is  duty  alone  that  keeps  her  silent: 
this  match  is  odious  to  her." 

*^  Then  we  are  ruined !  Josephine  is  this  match  odious  to 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  odious,  mother :  but  I  am  very,  very  in- 
different." 

"  There ! "  cried  Laure  triumphantly. 

"  There ! "  cried  the  baroness  in  the  same  breath,  triumph- 
antly. "  She  esteems  his  character :  but  his  person  is 
indifferent  to  her :  in  other  words  she  is  a  modest  girl,  and 
my  daughter ;  and  let  me  tell  you  Laure,  that  but  for  the 
misfortunes  of  our  house,  both  my  daughters  would  be 
married  as  I  was,  without  knowing  half  as  much  of  their 
husbands  as  Josephine  knows  of  this  brave,  honest,  generous, 
filial  gentleman." 

"  Gentleman ! " 

"  You  are  right :  I  should  have  said  noble,  by  the  heart** 

"  Well  then,  since  she  will  not  speak  out,  I  will !  Pity  me : 
I  love  her  so.  If  this  stranger,  whom  she  does  not  love 
mamma,  takes  her  away  from  us,  he  will  kill  me.  I  shall 
die— oh!" 

Josephine  left  her  mother  and  went  to  console  Laure. 

The  baroness  lost  her  temper  at  this  last  stroke  of  opposi« 
don. 
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^  Now  the  truth  comes  out  Lanre,  this  is  selfishiiess.  Ds 
not  deceive  yourself — selfishness !  ** 

"Mamma!" 

"  You  are  only  waiting  to  leave  me  yourself.  Yet  your 
elder  sister,  forsooth,  must  be  kept  here  for  you  ! — till  then." 
She  added  more  gently,  ^  let  me  advise  you  to  retire  to  your 
own  room;  and  examine  your  heart  fairly.** 

«I  will." 

"  You  will  find  there  is  a  strong  dash  of  egoism  in  all  fhiB.* 

« If  I  do " 

"  You  will  retract  your  opposition." 

"  My  heart  won't  let  me:  but  I  will  despise  myseli^  and 
be  silent." 

And  the  young  lady  who  had  dried  her  eyes  the  moment 
she  was  accused  of  selfishness  walked,  head  erect,  from  the 
room.     Josephine  cast  a  deprecating  glance  at  her  mother. 

<<  Yes,  my  angel  I "  said  the  latter,  "  I  was  harsh.  But 
we  are  no  longer  of  one  mind,  and  I  suppose  never  shall  be 
again." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  shall  I  be  patient  I  My  mother — ^you  shall 
not  leave  Beaurepaire  ! " 

The  baroness  coloured  faintly  at  these  four  last  words  of 
her  daughter,  and  hung  her  head. 

Josephine  saw  that,  and  darted  to  her  and  covered  her 
with  kisses. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  your  mother  dears  ?  her 
pulse  is  very  high." 

"  We  had  a  discussion." 

"  Then  have  no  more  discussions :  we  have  tried  her  too 
much  with  our  discussions  lately.  A  little  more  of  this 
agitation,  and  I  foresee  a  palpitation  of  the  heart." 

"  Oh  let  me  go  to  her  !  "  cried  Laure. 

"  On  the  contrary,  do  pray  let  her  be  quiet.  I  have  sent 
her  to  lie  down  till  dinner  time.  But  you  really  must  adopt 
a  course  with  her,  and  adhere  to  it." 
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«  We  will,  we  will.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  Let  her  have  her  own  way.  She  won't  be  here  so  very 
long  that  we  should  thwart  her.  I  repent  my  share  in  it : 
my  dears  I  do  not  like  her  symptoms." 

^  Oh  doctor !  my  darling  mother." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  her  mind  is  not  at  rest.  She  is  not  easy 
yet  about  Beaurepaire.  In  her  heart  she  thinks  she  will  be 
turned  adrift  upon  the  world  some  day,  and  with  as  little 
warning  as  that  Satan  of  a  notary  gave  her :  that  moming*s 
work  has  shaken  her  all  to  pieces." 

Laure  sighed,  Josephine  smiled. 

The  commandant  did  not  come  to  dinner  as  usual.  The 
evening  passed  heavily:  their  hearts  were  full  of  uncer 
tainty. 

"  We  miss  our  merry  spirited  companion,"  said  the  baron  • 
ess  with  a  giim  look  at  Laure.  Both  young  ladies  assented 
with  ludicrous  eagerness. 

That  night  Laure  came  and  slept  with  Josephine,  and  more 
than  once  she  awoke  with  a  start  and  seized  Josephine  con- 
vulsively and  held  her  tight 

The  commandant  did  not  come  for  his  answer  next  day, 
but  in  his  place  a  letter  to  say  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  head 
quarters  for  two  days,  but  would  then  return  and  attack  the 
fort  again  until  it  should  capitulate.  Between  the  discussion 
with  her  mother  and  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Laure  had 
been  very  sad,  and  very  thoughtful.  Accused  of  egoism  I  at 
first  her  whole  nature  rose  in  arms  against  the  charge :  but 
after  awhile,  coming  as  it  did  from  so  revered  a  person,  it 
forced  her  to  serious  self  examination.  The  poor  girl  said  to 
herself — ''Mamma  is  a  shrewd  woman.  Am  I  after  all 
deceiving  myself?  Would  she  be  happy,  and  am  I  stand- 
ing in  the  way  ?  She  begged  her  sister  to  walk  with  her 
in  the  park,  that  so  they  might  be  safe  from  interrup- 
tion." 

"  I  am  in  deep  perplexity :  I  cannot  understand  my  own 
sister.     Why  are  you  so  calm,  and  cold,  while  I  am  in  tor- 
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tures  of  anxiety.  ^  Have  you  made  some  resolve  and  vd 
confided  it  to  your  Laure?" 

^  No  love.     I  am  scarce  capable  of  a  resolution — ^I  drift." 

^  Let  me  put  it  in  other  words  then.    How  will  this  end?' 

« I  hardly  know." 

^  Shall  you  marry  Monsieur  Raynal  then  ?  answer  me  that* 

^  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  were  to  marry  hm." 

"  But  you  said  *  no ! '  " 

"  Yes  I  said  *  no '  once.** 

"  And  don't  you  mean  to  say  it  again  ?  * 

'<  What  is  the  use  ?  you  heard  him  say  he  would  not  dent 
any  the  more,  and  I  care  too  little  to  persist" 

"  Why  not,  if  he  goes  on  pestering  you  ?  " 

^'  He  is  like  you — aU  energy,  at  all  hours.  I  have  so  litde 
where  my  heart  is  unconcerned  :  he  seems  too  to  have  a  wish: 
I  have  none  either  way,  and  my  conscience  says  'many 
him ! ' " 

"  Your  conscience  says  marry  one  man,  loving  another?* 

'*  God  forbid !  my  sister,  I  love  no  one :  I  have  loved,  bat 
now  my  heart  is  dead  and  says  nothing :  and  my  consdenoe 
says,  '  you  are  the  cause  of  all  your  mother's  trouble :  y<m 
are  the  cause  that  Beaurepaire  was  sold.  Now  you  can  re- 
pair that  mischief  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  brave  man 
happy,  our  benefactor  happy.'  It  is  a  great  temptation :  I 
hardly  know  why  I  said  *  no '  at  all,  surprise  perhaps — or  to 
please  you  pretty  one." 

Laure  groaned. 

"  Are  you  then  worth  so  little  that  you  would  throw  your- 
self away  on  a  man  who  does  not  love  you  ?  " 

"  He  will  love  me  :  I  see  that." 

"  He  does  not  want  you,  he  is  perfectly  happy  as  he  is." 

"Laure  he  is  not  happy:  he  is  only  stout  hearted  and 
good,  and  therefore  content :  and  he  is  a  character  that  it 
would  be  easy — ^in  short,  I  feel  my  power  here :  I  could 
make  that  man  happy :  he  has  nobody  to  write  to  ever  Yhen 
he  is  away — ^poor  fellow ! " 
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"  I  shall  lose  my  patience  Josephine :  you  are  at  your  old 
trick,  thinking  of  everybody  but  yourself:  I  let  you  do  it  in 
trifles,  but  I  love  you  too  well  to  permit  it  when  the  happi- 
ness of  your  whole  life  is  at  stake.  I  must  be  satisfied  on 
one  point :  or  else  this  marriage  shall  never  take  place :  I 
will  say  three  words  to  this  Raynal  that  will  end  it.  I  leave 
you  to  guess  what  those  words  will  be." 

"  My  poor  Laure,"  replied  Josephine,  "  you  will  not :  for 
if  you  do  my  mother  and  Monsieur  Raynal  will  be  the  suf- 
ferers: as  for  me,  it  gives  me  pain  to  refuse  him,  but  I  should 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  be  refused  by  him." 

^^  Oh,  this  monstrous,  this  stony  indifference  I  there  I  threat- 
en no  more,  I  entreat :  my  sister  be  frank  with  me  unless  I 
have  lost  your  affection." 

*^  I  will  speak  to  you  Laure  as  I  would  to  an  angel." 

"  Then  show  me  the  bottom  of  your  heart." 

"How  can  I  do  that?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  fathom  my  own  heart ! " 

"  Josephine ! " 

"  Yours  love  I  can,  or  our  mother's,  or  Monsieur  RaynaFs, 
anybody's,  but  not  my  own.     Can  you  yours  ?  " 

"  Well !  T^ell !  then  don't,  but  just  answer  me  this,  and  FU 
read  you :  if  CamiUe  Dujardin  stood  on  one  side  and  Mon- 
sieur Raynal  on  the  other,  and  both  asked  your  hand,  which 
would  you  take  ?  " 

"  That  will  never  be.  Whose  ?  Not  his  whom  I  despise. 
Esteem  might  ripen  into  love,  but  what  must  contempt  end 
in?" 

"  I  »n  satisfied ;  yet  one  question  more  and  I  have  done. 
Suppose  Camille  should  turn  out  to  be  not  quite — what  shall 
I  say  ? — inexcusable." 

"  All  the  world  should  not  separate  me  from  him.  Why 
torture  me  with  such  a  question  ?  Ah !  I  see — Oh,  Heaven  I 
you  have  heard  something.  I  was  blind.  This  is  why  you 
would  save   me  from  this   unnatural   marriage.     You  are 
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breaking  the  good  news  to  me  by  degrees.  There  is  no  neei 
Quick— quick — ^let  me  have  it  I  have  waited  three  jean, 
T  am  sick  of  waiting.  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Why  dooH 
you  tell  me?  Then  I  will  tell  you.  He  is  nlive — ^he  is  weD 
— he  is  coming.  It  was  not  he  those  Foldiers  saw  ;  they  were 
so  far  off.  How  could  they  tell  ?  They  saw  an  uniform  but 
not  a  face.  Perhaps  he  hos  been  a  prisoner,  and  to  coold 
not  write — cuuld  not  come.  But  he  is  coming  now.  Whj 
do  you  groan  ? — why  do  you  turn  pale  ? — ah  I  1  see— I  have 
once  more  deceived  myself.  I  was  mad.  He  I  love  is  still 
a  traitor  to  France  ancl  me,  and  I  am  wretched  for  ever.  Oh! 
that  I  were  dead  I— oh  I  that  I  were  dead !  No — don't  speak 
to  me — never  mind  me  ;  this  madness  will  pass  as  it  has  b^ 
fore,  and  leave  mo  a  dead  thing  among  the  living-^-«nd  so 
best.  Oh  I  my  sister,  why  did  you  wake  me  from  my  dream? 
I  was  drifting  ho  calmly,  so  peacefully,  so  dead,  and  painlesi 
^-drifting  over  the  dead  sea  of  the  heart  towards  the  living 
waters  of  gi'atitudo  and  duty.  I  was  going  to  make  more 
than  one  worthy  soul  happy ;  and  seeing  them  happy  I  should 
hav«  been  content  and  useful — what  am  I  now  ? — and  com* 
fortcd  other  hearts,  and  died  joyful — and  young — ^for  God  is 
good :  He  releases  the  good  tmd  patient  from  their  bniv 
dens!" 

With  this,  quiet  tears  came  to  the  poor  girl's  relief.  The 
short  lived  storm  was  lulled,  and  Patience  began  to  creep 
slowly  back  to  her  seat  in  this  large  heart. 

'^  Accursed  be  that  man's  name,  and  cursed  be  my  tongue 
if  ever  I  utter  it  again  in  your  hearing  1"  cried  Laure. 
"  You  are  wiser  than  I,  and  every  way  better.  Oh !  Jose- 
phine love,  dry  your  tears.  Hero  he  comes :  look  !  riding 
across  the  park." 

"Laure."  cried  Josephine  hastily,  "I  leave  all  to  you. 
Receive  Monsieur  Raynal,  and  decline  his  offer  if  you 
think  proper.  It  is  you  who  love  me  best.  My  mother 
would  give  me  up  for  a  house — for  an  estate — poor  dear  I " 

"  I  would  not  give  you  for  all  the  world." 
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« I  know  it.  I  trust  all  to  you.  Whatever  jib  decide  I 
will  adhere  to,  upon  my  honour/*  and  she  moved  towards  the 
house. 

"  Well  but  don't  go  ;  stay  and  hear  what  I  shall  say." 

'<  Oh  I  no ;  the  sight  of  that  poor  man  is  intolerable  to  me 
now.     Let  me  think  of  his  virtues." 

Laure  was  left  alone,  mistress  of  her  sister's  fate.  She 
put  her  head  into  her  hands  and  thought  with  all  her 
soul — 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

That  now  fell  on  Laure  which  has  in  like  manner  taken 
by  surprise  all  of  us  who  are  not  utter  fools— doubt 

She  was  positive  so  long  as  the  decision  did  not  rest  with 
her.  Easy  to  be  an  advocate  in  re  incerta — hard  to  be  the 
judge.*  So  long  as  Laure  was  opposed  she  had  seen  the 
**  cons  "  only,  but  now  the  ^^pros  "  came  rushing  upon  her 
mind. 

'<  What  awful  power  a  man  has  over  a  woman  1 1  I  shall 
never  cure  my  sister  of  this  fatal  passion.  A  husband 
might.  No  happiness  for  her  unless  she  is  cured  of  it.  Our 
mother  prays  for  it — he  wishes  it.  She  was  indifferent,  or 
not  averse,  before  I  was  so  mad  as  to  disturb  her  judgment 
with  that  rascal,  whose  name  she  shall  never  hear  again : 
and  she  will  return  to  that  tranquil  state  in  a  day  or  two. 
Well  then — that  she  should  lose  me,  and  I  her,  for  one 
she  does  not  love,  nor  he  her!  How  can  I  decide?  and 
here  he  is — Heaven  guide  me !  " 

"  Well  little  lady,"  cried  the  cheerful  horn,  "  and  how  are 
you  and  how  is  my  mother  in  law  that  is  to  be— -or  is  not  to 
be,  as  your  sister  pleases ;  and  how  is  she  f  have  I  fiight- 

*  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  satirical  and  positive? 
and  did  an  adroit  minister,  wliora  you  had  badgered  over  much,  ever  say 
suddenly  to  you,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  You  are  right  my  lad*, 
govern  the  country?  "  And  on  that  did  your  groat  heart  collapse  like  a 
pricked  bladder?  and  did  your  poor  little  head  find  out  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  and  say  one  side  of  things  three  sided,  but  the  hardest  thing  on  earth 
to  balance  alternatives— £h  ? 
13 
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ened  her  away  ?    There  were  two  petticoats ;  and  now  then 
IB  but  one." 

«  Oh  1  no,  monsieur :  but  she  left  me  to  answer  you.** 

«  All  the  worse  for  me :  I  am  not  to  your  taste." 

«  Monsieur  do  not  say  that." 

^  Oh  I  it  is  no  sacrilege  not  to  like  me.  Not  one  in  fifty 
does.  I  forgive  you,  haw!  haw!  we  can't  all  have  good 
taste." 

*^  But  I  do  like  you  Monsieur  RaynaL" 

"  Then  why  won't  you  let  me  have  your  sister  ?  ** 

^  I  have  not  quite  decided  that  you  shall  not  have  her." 

"All  the  better." 

**  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  unkind,  very  selfish,  tad 
you  are  not  the  only  one  who  calls  me  that." 

"  Selfish  f  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Yes  you  do.  Oh !  you  don't  think  what  I  must  feel,  I 
who  love  my  sister  as  no  man  can  ever  love  her,  I  whose 
heart  has  been  one  flesh  and  one  soul  with  hers  all  my  life. 
A  stranger  comes  and  takes  her  away  from  me  as  if  she  was 
nothing." 

"  It  is  too  bad ! "  cried  Raynal,  good  naturedly ;  "  as  you 
say,  I  am  a  comparative  stranger :  still  it  is  not  as  if  I  wan 
going  to  part  you  two." 

"  Not  separate  us  ? — when  you  take  her  to  Egypt." 

"  I  shall  not  take  her  to  Egypt" 

**  Yes  you  will — you  know  you  will." 

"  What,  do  you  think  I  am  such  a  brute  as  to  take  that 
delicate  creature  out  fighting  with  me?  no  it  won't  be 
fighting:  you  mark  my  words,  it  will  be  hunting  Egyp- 
tians and  Arabs — why  the  hot  sand  would  choke  her,  to 
begin." 

"  Oh  I  my  good  Monsieur  Raynal  I  what  then  you  do  not 
tear  her  from  us  ?  " 

"  No,  you  don't  take  my  manoeuvre.  I  have  no  family. 
I  try  for  a  wife  that  will  throw  me  in  a  mother  and  sister 
You  will  live  altogether  the  same  as  before,  of  course ;  only 
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yol}  miist  let  toifrmake  one  of  you  when  t^Bxa  &t  Some.  And 
how  oflen  will  that  be  ?  Besides,  I  am  as  likely  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  in  £g)rpt  as  not ;  you  are  worrying 
yourself  for  nothing  little  la^." 

Raynal  uttered  the  last  tG|dc'  of  consolation  in  a  broad, 
hearty,  hilarious  tone,  like  a  trombone  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  cheerful  views  of  fate. 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  cried  Laure :  "  and  it  will,  for  I  shall 
pray  for  you  now.     Ah  1  monsictt^  forgive  me  I " 

**  Yes,  I  forgive  you — stop !  what  am  I  forgiving  you 
for?" 

"  What  for  ?  why  for  not  seeing  all  your  worth  :  of  course 
I  knew  you  were  an  angel,  but  I  had  no  idea  you  were  a 
duck.  You  are  just  the  man  for  my  sister.  She  likes  to 
obey :  you  are  all  for  commanding.  So  you  see.  Then  she 
never  thinks  of  herself:  any  other  man  but  you  would 
impose  on  her  good  nature ;  but  you  are  too  generous  to 
do  that.     So  you  see.     Then  she  esteems  you  so  highly." 

"  Brief,  you  are  her  plenipotentiary,  and  you  say  *  yes.'  " 

"Why  should  I  say  *no'?  you  will  make  one  another 
happy  some  day :  you  are  both  so  good.  Any  other  man 
but  you  would  tear  her  from  me ;  but  you  are  too  just, 
too  kind.  Heaven  will  reward  you.  Nol  I  will.  I 
will  give  you  Josephine:  ah  my  dear  brother  in  law  I 
give  you  there  the  most  precious  thing  I  have  in  the 
world." 

"  Thank  you  then.  So  that  is  settled.  Hum  I  no  it  is 
not  quite :  I  forgot :  I  have  something  for  you  to  read :  an 
anonymous  letter.  I  got  it  this  morning :  it  says  your  sister 
has  a  lover — read  it." 

The  letter  ran  to  this  tune  :  a  friend  who  had  observed 
the  commandant's  frequent  visits  at  Beaurepaire  wrote  to 
warn  him  against  traps.  Both  the  young  ladies  of  Beaure- 
paire were  doubtless  at  the  new  proprietor's  service  to  pick 
and  choose  from.  But  for  all  that  each  of  them  had  a  lover, 
ttnd  though  these  lovers  had  their  orders  to  keep  out  of 
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the  way  till  moosicur  should  be  hookedi  he"  might  Tie^pon 
that  if  he  married  .  either,  the  man  of  her  heart  would 
come  on  the  scene  soon  aflflTi  perhaps  be  preae&t  at  the 
wedding. 

In  short  it  was  one  of  thoie  poisoned  arrows  a  coarse  vin- 
dictive coward  can  shoot 

It  was  the  first  anonymous  letter  Laure  had  ever  seen. 
It  almost  drove  her  mad  on  the  spot.  Raynal  was  sonj  he 
had  let  her  see  it 

She  turned  red  and  white  by  turns,  and  gasped  tat 
breath. 

<<  Oh !  why  am  I  not  a  man  ? — why  don't  I  wear  a  swori 
I  would  pass  it  through  this  caitiff's  heart.  The  cowaidlf 
slave ! — the  fiend !  for  who  but  a  fiend  could  slander  an 
angel  like  my  Josephine  ?  Hooked  ?  Oh !  she  will  never 
marry  you  if  she  sees  this." 

*<Then  don't  let  her  see  it,  and  don't  take  it  to  heart 
like  that.  I  don't  trust  to  the  word  of  a  thief,  who  owiu 
that  his  story  is  a  thing  he  dare  not  sign  his  name  to;  at 
all  events  I  shall  not  put  his  word  against  yours.  But 
this  is  why  I  put  the  question  to  you.  I  am  an  honest  man, 
but  not  a  complaisant  one.  I  should  not  be  an  easy  going 
husband  like  some  I  see  about  I'd  have  no  wasps  round 
my  honey.  J£  my  wife  took  a  lover  I  would  not  lecture  the 
woman — what  is  the  use?  I'd  kill  the  man  then  and  there; 
I'd  kill  him  in  doors  or  out ;  I'd  kill  him  as  t  would  kill  a 
snake.  If  she  took  another  I'd  send  him  after  the  first,  and 
so  on  till  one  killed  me." 

"  And  serve  the  wretches  right" 

"  Yes,  but  for  my  own  sake  I  don't  choose  to  marry  a 
woman  that  loves  any  other  man.     So  tell  me,  come." 

"Monsieur,  the  letter  is  a  wicked  slander.  I  have  no 
lover.  I  have  a  young  fool  that  comes  and  teases  me :  but 
it  is  no  secret  He  is  away,  but  why  ?  he  is  on  a  sick  bed, 
poor  little  fellow." 

"  But  your  sister  ?  " 
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"  If y  sister  ?  ask  my  mother  whether  she  has  ithver.^ 

"What.|iir?  I  ask  you.  She  would  not  have  a  Iqver 
unknown  to  you."  ,*'.*• 

"  I  defy  her.  Well  monsieife  I  have  not  seen  her  speak 
three  words  to  any  jfpmg  man  «xcept  Monsieur  Riviere  this 
three  years  past." 

"That  is  enough,"  and  he  tore  the  letter  quietly  to 
atoms. 

Then  Laure  saw  she  could  affoj^Sfii  little  more  candour  :•— 

"  Understand  me,  I  can't  speak  of  what  happened  when  I 
was  a  child.  But  if  ever  she  had  a  girlish  attachment,  he 
has  not  followed  it  up,  or  surely  I  should  have  seen  some- 
thing of  him  all  these  years." 

"  Parblenr—oh  I  as  for  flirtations,  let  them  pass  :  a  lovely 
girl  does  not  grow  up  without  one  or  two  whispering  some 
nonsense  into  her  ear.  Why  I  myself  should  have  flirted 
often,  but  I  never  had  the  time.  Bonaparte  gives  you  time 
to  eat  and  drink,  but  not  to  sleep  or  flirt,  and  that  reminds 
me  I  have  fifly  miles  to  ride,  so  good  bye  sister-in-law, 
eh?" 

"  Adieu,  brother-in-law." 

Left  alone  Laure  had  some  misgivings.  She  had  equivo- 
cated with  one  whose  upright  candid  nature  ought  to  have 
protected  him  :  but  an  enemy  had  accused  Josephine  ;  and  it 
came  so  natural  to  shield  her.  "  Did  he  really  think  I  would 
expose  my  own  sister,"  said  she  to  herself  angrily.  Was 
not  this  anger  secret  self-discontent  ? 

Laure  was  coming  round  a  little  to  the  match  before  this 
brisk  interview  with  Baynal.  His  promise  not  to  take 
Josephine  to  Egypt  turned  the  scale.  The  anonymous 
letter,  too,  fired  her  with  anger  and  resistance.  "  So  we  hare 
an  enemy  who  tries  to  hinder  him  from  marrying  her  J II" 

Lresolution  was  no  part  of  this  young  lady's  character. 
She  did  not  decide  blindly  in  so  important  a  matter :  hut  her 
decision  once  made,  she  banished  objections  and  misgivings : 
the  time  for  them  was  gone  by,  they  had  had  their  heating. 
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Slio  wont  to  Josephine. 

*'  Well  love,*'  said  Josephine,  ^  have  70a  dismisMd  him?" 

•'  No." 

Josephine  Rmiled  feebly.  **It  is  easy  to  say  *8ay  no:* 
but  it  is  not  so  eai^y  to  say  *  no/  espeoially  when  you  feel 
you  ought  to  say  '  yes/  and  have  no  wish  either  way  except 
to  give  i)l(:asure  to  others." 

*'  But  I  am  not  such  Hkim  milk/'  replied  Laure  :  "I  have 
always  a  strong  wish  where  you  are  concerned,  and  your 
happiness.  I  hesitated  whilst  I  was  in  doubt :  but  I  doabt 
no  longer :  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  him :  ho  has  shown 
me  his  whole  heart:  he  is  the  best,  the  noblest  of  creatures: 
he  has  no  littleness  or  meanness.  Also  he  is  a  thoroii|^ 
man ;  I  know  that  by  his  being  the  very  opposite  of  a  woman 
in  his  ways :  now  you  are  a  thorough  woman,  anA  you  will 
suit  one  another  to  a  T.  I  have  decided  my  Josephine :  no 
more  doubts  love :  no  more  tears :  no  more  disputes :  we  are 
all  of  one  mind.'* 

"  All  the  better." 

"  Embrace  me,  I  love  you  I  oh  I  never  sister  loved  sister 
as  I  you :  I  have  secured  your  happiness." 

<<  Never  miud  my  happiness,  think  of  our  mother,  think 
of " 

<<  Your  happiness  is  before  all.  It  will  come  1  not  all  in  a 
day  perhaps,  but  it  will  come.  So  then  in  one  little  fortnight 
my  sister — ah  ! — ^you  marry  Monsieur  Raynal." 

«  You  have  settled  it?" 

«YesP' 

«  What— finally  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

<<But  are  you  sure  I  can  make  hmi  as  happy  as  he 
deserves  ?  " 

«  Positive." 

"I  think  so  too  ;  still " 


"  It  is  settled  dear,"  said  Laure  soothingly. 

"  Oh  I  the  comfort  of  that — ^you  relieve  me  of  a  weight,'* 
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**  It  is  settled  love,  and  by  me." 

"  Then  I  am  at  peace.  You  are  my  best  friend.  I  shall 
have  duties  ;  1  shall  do  some  good  in  the  world.  They  were 
all  for  it  but  you  before." 

"And  now  I  am  stronger  for  it  than  anyone.  It  is 
settled." 

"Bless  you  dear  Laure — you  have  saved  your  sister. 
Oh  !  Camille — Camille  !— why  have  you  abandoned 
me!" 

She  fell  to  sobbing  terribly.  Laure  wept  on  her  neck,  but 
said  nothing.  She  too  was  a  woman,  and  felt  those  despair- 
ing words  were  the  woman's  consent  to  marry  him  she 
esteemed  but  did  not  love.  It  was  the  last  despairing  cry  of 
love  giving  up  a  hopeless  struggle. 

And  in  fact  these  were  the  last  words  that  passed  between 
the  sisters. 

It  was  settled. 

And  now  Jacintha  came  to  tell  them  it  was  close  upon 
dinner  time. 

They  hastened  to  dry  their  tears  and  wash  their  red  eyes, 
for  fear  their  mother  should  see  what  they  had  been  at,  and 
worry  herself. 

"  Well  mademoiselle,  these  two  consent ;  but  what  do  you 
say  ?  for  after  all,  it  is  you  I  am  courting,  and  not  them. 
Have  you  the  courage  to  venture  on  a  rough  soldier  like 
me?" 

**  Speak  Josephme,"  said  the  baroness. 

For  this  delicate  question  was  put  plump  before  the  three 
ladies. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Josephine  timidly,  "  I  will  be  as  frank, 
as  straightforward  as  you  are.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  do  me." 

Raynal  looked  perplexed. 

"  Mother-in-law  ?  does  that  mean  yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  hear  the  word  *  no,*  did  you  ?  " 
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« Not  downright  <noM" 

**Theii  she  means  *  yes.' " 

"  Then  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her." 

**  You  have  little  reason  to  be  monsieur." 

<*  Yes  he  has  ! "  cried  the  baroness,  "  and  so  have  yon  my 
beloved  child — my  brave  soldier  I  would  have  selected  yoo 
for  a  son  out  of  all  the  nation." 

<<  And  I  never  saw  an  old  lady,  but  one,  that  suited  me 
for  a  mother  like  you." 

"  You  have  but  one  fault :  you  never  can  stay  quietly  and 
chat." 

^  That  is  Bonaparte's  fault.  I  have  got  to  go  to  him  at 
Paris  tomorrow." 

<^  So  soon  ?  but  you  stay  with  us  this  evening :  I  insist  on 
it    I  shall  be  hui*t  else." 

"  All  the  evening.  And  just  now  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  that  I  don't  wish  those  two  to  hear,  mother ! " 

**  That  is  a  hint  my  young  ladies,"  said  the  baroness. 

"  And  a  pretty  broad  one,"  said  Laure  with  a  toss. 

The  details  of  this  conversation  between  the  baroness  and 
Raynal  did  not  transpire:  but  it  left  the  baroness  very 
happy,  and  at  the  same  time  much  affected. 

"  He  is  an  angel  my  dears,"  cried  she  :  "  he  thinks  of 
everything.  I  shall  love  all  brusque  people :  and  once  I 
held  them  in  such  aversion.  You  are  a  happy  girl  Josephine, 
and  I  am  a  happy  old  woman." 

Josephine  brightened  up  at  the  old  lady's  joy,  then  she 
turned  quickly  to  examine  Laure ;  Laure's  face  beamed  with 
unaffected  happiness. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Josephine  complacently.  She  added  "  and 
what  a  comfort  to  be  all  of  one  mind." 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  that  day  fortnight 

The  next  morning  wardrobes  were  ransacked.  The  silk, 
muslin,  and  lace  of  their  prosperous  days  were  looked  out : 
grave  discussions  were  held  over  each  work  of  art 

Laure  was  active,  busy,  fussy. 
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The  baroness  threw  in  the  weight  of  her  judgment  and 
experience. 

Josephine  smiled  whenever  either  Laure  or  the  baronesa 
looked  at  all  fixedly  at  her. 

So  glided  the  peaceful  days.  So  Josephine  drifted  towards 
the  haven  of  wedlock. 


19' 
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At  Bnyonne,  a  garnson  town  on  the  south  frontier  of 
France,  two  sentinels  walked  lethargicallj,  crossing  and 
recrossing  before  the  governor's  house*  Suddenly  their 
official  drowsiness  burst  into  energy ;  they  lowered  their 
pieces  and  crossed  them  with  a  clash  before  the  gateway.  A 
pale,  grisly  man,  in  rusty,  defaced,  dirty,  and  torn  regi- 
mentals, was  walking  into  the  courtyard  really -as  if  it  be- 
longed to  him.     The  battered  man  did  not  start  back. 

He  stopped  and  looked  down  with  a  smile  at  th6  steel 
barrier  the  soldiers  had  improvised  for  him,  then  drew  him- 
self a  little  up,  carried  his  hand  carelessly  to  his  cap,  which 
was  nearly  in  two,  and  gave  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the 
French  army. 

If  you  or  T,  dressed  like  a  beggar,  who  years  ago  had 
stolen  regimentals  and  worn  them  down  to  civil  garments^ 
had  addressed  these  soldiers  with  these  very  same  words, 
the  bayonets  would  have  kissed  closer,  or  perhaps  the  points 
been  turned  against  our  sacred  but  rusty  person  ;  but  there 
is  a  freemasonry  of  the  sword  :  the  h'ght  imperious  hand  that 
touched  that  battered  cap,  and  the  quiet  clear  tone  of  com- 
mand, told. 

The  soldiers  slowly  recovered  their  pieces,  but  still 
looked  uneasy  and  doubtful  in  their  minds.  The  battered 
one  saw  this,  and  gave  a  sort  of  lofty  smile ;  he  turned 
up  his  cuffs  and  showed  his  wrists,  and  drew  himself  still 
higher. 

The  sentinels  shouldered  their  pieces  sharp,  then  dropped 
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them  simultaneously  with  a  clatter  and  ring  upon  the  pave- 
ment. 

"  Pass  captain." 

The  battered  rusty  figure  rang  the  governor's  bell.  A 
servant  came  and  eyed  him  with  horror  and  contempt.  He 
gave  his  name  and  begged  to  see  the  governor. 

The  servant  left  him  in  the  hall,  and  went  up  stairs  to  tell 
his  master.  At  the  name  the  governor  reflected,  then 
frowned,  then  bade  his  servant  reach  him  down  a  certain 
book.  He  inspected  it.  "I  thought  so:  anyone  with 
him?" 

"  No  monsieur  the  governor." 

"  Load  my  pistols :  put  them  on  the  table  :  put  that  book 
back :  show  him  in  :   and  then  order  a  guard  to  the  door." 

The  governor  was  a  stern  veteran  with  a  powerful  brow, 
a  shaggy  eyebrow,  and  a  piercing  eye.  He  never  rose,  but 
leaned  his  chin  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  on  a  table  that 
Btood  between  them :  and  eyed  the  new  comer  very  fixedly 
and  strangely. 

"We  did  not  expect  to  see  you  on  this  side  the  Pyre- 
nees." 
.   "  Nor  I  myself  governor." 

"  What  do  you  come  to  me  for  ?  " 

"  A  welcome,  a  suit  of  regimentals,  and  money  to  take  me 
to  Paris." 

"  And  suppose  instead  of  that,  I  turn  out  a  corporal's 
guard,  and  bid  them  shoot  you  in  the  courtyard  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  the  drollest  thing  you  ever  did,  all  things 
considered,"  said  the  other  coolly,  but  he  looked  a  little 
surprised. 

The  governor  went  for  the  book  he  had  lately  consulted, 
found  the  page,  handed  it  to  the  rusty  officer,  and  watched 
him  keenly :  the  blood  rushed  all  over  his  face,  and  his 
lip  trembled :  but  his  eye  dwelt  stem  yet  sorrowful  on  the 
governor. 

"  I  have  read  your  book  :  now  read  minp."     He  drew  off 
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hifl  coat  and  showed  his  wrists  and  arms,  blae  and  whaled, 
*  can  you  read  that  monsieur  ?  " 
-^No!" 

«  All  the  better  for  you:  Spanish  fetters,  general.*'  He 
showed  a  white  scar  on  his  shoulder.  ^*  Can  you  read  that 
Bir?" 

«  Humph?*' 

^  This  is  what  I  cut  out  of  it,"  and  he  handed  the  gOTemor 
a  little  round  stone  as  big  and  almost  as  regular  as  a  musket 
ball. 

^  Humph ! — that  could  hardly  have  been  fired  from  a 
French  musket" 

<*  Can  you  read  this  ?  "  and  he  showed  him  a  long  cicatrix 
on  his  other  arm. 

**  Knife  I  think  ?  "  said  the  governor. 
"  You  are  right  monsieur :  Spanish  knife !     Can  you  read 
this  ?  "  and  opening  his  bosom  he  showed  a  raw  and  bloo^ 
wound  on  his  breast 

"  Oh  the  devil !  "  cried  the  general. 
The  wounded  man  put  his  rusty  coat  on  again,  and  stood 
erect,  and  haughty,  and  silent 

The  general  eyed  him,  and  saw  his  great  spirit  shining 
through  this  man.  The  more  he  looked  the  less  could  the 
scarecrow  veil  the  hero  from  his  practised  eye. 

"  There  has  been  some  mistake,  or  else  I  dote — and  can't 

tell  a  soldier  from  a " 

"  Don't  say  the  word  old  man,  or  your  heart  will  bleed." 
^'  Humph !    I  must  go  into  this  matter  at  once.    Be  seated 
captain  if  you  please,  and  tell  me  what  have  you  been  doing 
all  these  years  ?  " 
"  Suffering." 
"What  all  the  time?" 
"  Without  intermission ! " 
"  But  what  ?  suffering  what  ?  " 

"Cold,  hunger,  darkness,  wounds,  solitude,  sickness,  de- 
ipair,  prison,  all  that  man  can  suffer." 
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"  Impossible ;  a  man  would  be  dead  at  that  rate  before 
this." 

"  I  should  have  died  a  dozen  times,  but  for  one  thing." 

"Ay!  what  was  that?" 

"  I  had  promised  to  live." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  old  man  said  calmly,  "  To 
the  facts  young  man  :  I  listen." 

An  hour  had  scarce  elapsed  since  the  rusty  figure  was 
stopped  by  the  sentinels  at  the  gate,  when  two  glittering 
officers  passed  out  under  the  same  archway,  followed  by  a 
servant  carrying  a  furred  cloak.  The  sentinels  presented 
arms.  The  elder  of  these  officers  was  the  governor:  the 
younger  was  the  late  scarecrow,  in  a  bran  new  uniform 
belonging  to  the  governor's  son.  He  shone  out  now  in  his 
true  light :.  the  beau  ideal  of  a  patrician  soldier ;  one  would 
have  said  he  had  been  bom  with  a  sword  by  his  side  and 
drilled  by  Nature,  so  straight  and  smart  yet  easy  ho  was  in 
every  movement.  He  was  like  a  falcon,  eye  and  all,  only  as 
it  were  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hawk  eye  seemed  to  lie  a 
dove's  eye.  That  wonderful  compound  and  varying  eye 
seemed  to  say:  I  can  love,  I  can  fight:  I  can  fight,  I  can 
love,  as  few  of  you  can  do  either. 

The  old  man  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  stay  at 
Bayonne,  until  his  wound  should  be  cured. 

"  No  general,  I  haveynther  wounds  to  cure  of  longer  stand- 
ing than  this  one." 

<*  Paris  is  a  long  journey  for  a  wounded  man." 

"  Say  a  scratched  man  general." 

"  Well,  promise  me  to  stay  a  month  at  Paris  ?  " 

"  General,  I  shall  stay  an  hour  in  Paris." 

*<  An  hour  in  Paris  1 1 1  Well  at  least  call  at  the  War 
Office  and  present  this  letter." 

«IwiU." 

That  same  afternoon  wrapped  in  the  governor's  furred 
doak,  the  young  officer  lay  at  his  full  length  in  the  coupS  of 
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the  diligence,  the  whole  of  which  the  governor  had  peremp* 
torily  demanded  for  him,  and  rolled  daj  and  night  towards 
Paris. 

He  reached  it  worn  with  fatigue  and  fevered  by  his  wound, 
hut  his  spirit  as  indomitable  as  ever.  He  went  to  the  War 
Office  with  the  governor's  letter.  It  seemed  to  create  sqine 
little  sensation :  one  functionary  came  and  said  a  polite  word 
to  him,  then  another.  At  last  to  his  infinite  surprise  the 
minister  himself  sent  down  word  he  wished  to  see  him ;  the 
minister  put  several  questions  to  him,  and  seemed  interested 
in  him  and  touched  by  his  relation. 

"  I  think  captain  I  shall  have  to  send  to  you :  where  do 
you  stay  in  Paris  ?  " 

^  Nowhere  monsieur — I  leave  Paris  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
an  easy  going  horse." 

"  But  General  Bertaux  tells  me  you  are  wounded." 

«  A  little." 

^Pardon  mc  captain,  but  is  this  prudent?  is  it  just  to 
yourself  and  your  friends  ?  " 

"  Yes  monsieur,  I  owe  it  to  those  who  perhaps  think  me 
dead." 

"  You  can  write  to  them." 

"  I  grudge  so  great,  so  sacred  a  joy  to  a  letter.  No  !  after 
all  I  have  suffered  I  claim  to  be  the  one  to  tell  her  I  have 
kept  my  word :  I  promised  to  live,  and  I  live." 

"  Her  ?  I  say  no  more  captain— only  tell  me  what  road 
you  take." 

"  The  road  to  Britany." 

As  the  young  officer  was  walking  his  horse  by  the 
road  side  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Paris,  he  heard  a 
clatter  behind  him,  and  up  galloped  an  aide  du  camp, 
and  drew  up  alongside,  bringing  his  horse  nearly  on  his 
haunches. 

He  handed  him  a  large  packet  sealed  with  the  arms  of 
France.     The  other  tore  it  open  and  there  was  his  brevet  as 
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colonel.  His  cheek  flushed  and  his  eye  glittered  with  joy. 
The  aide  du  camp  next  gave  him  a  parcel — 

"  Your  epaalettes  colonel  I  We  hear  you  are  going  into 
the  wilds  where  epaulettes  don't  grow.  You  are  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  as  soon  as  your  wound  is  well." 

*  Wherever  my  country  calls  me." 

"  Your  address,  then,  colonel,  that  we  may  know  where  to 
put  our  finger  on  a  hero  when  we  want  one." 

"  I  am  going  to  Beaurepaire." 

"  Ah  !  Beaurepaire  ?    I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  You  never  heard  of  Beaurepaire  ?  Beaurepaire  is  in 
Britany,  twenty  five  leagues  firom  Paris,  twenty  three  leagues 
and  a  half  from  here." 

"  Good !  Health  and  honour  to  you  colonel." 

"  The  same  to  you  monsieur — or  a  soldier's  death." 

The  new  colonel  read  the  precious  document  across  his 
horse's  mane,  and  then  he  was  going  to  put  one  of  the  epau- 
lettes on  his  right  shoulder,  bare  at  present:  but  he  re- 
flected. 

"  No ;  I  will  not  crown  myself.  She  shall  make  me  a 
colonel  with  her  own  dear  hand.  I  will  put  them  in  my 
pocket.  I  will  not  even  look  at  them  till  she  has  seen  them  ; 
I  have  no  right.  Oh !  how  happy  I  am,  not  only  to  come 
back  to  her  alive,  but  to  come  back  to  her  honoured." 

His  wound  smarted,  his  limbs  ached,  but  no  pain  past  or 
present  could  lay^  hold  of  his  mind.  In  his  great  joy  he 
remembered  past  suffering  and  felt  present  pain — and  smiled. 

Only  every  now  and  then  he  pined  for  wings. 

Oh !  the  weary  road  ! 

He  was  walking  his  horse  quietly,  drooping  a  little  over 
his  saddle,  when  another  officer  well  mounted  came  after  him 
and  passed  him  at  a  hand  gallop  with  one  hasty  glance  at  his 
uniform,  and  went  tearing  on  like  one  riding  for  his  life. 

"  Don't  I  know  that  face  ?  "  said  he. 

He  cudgelled  his  memory,  and  at  last  he  remembered  it 
was  the  face  of  an  old  comrade.  They  had  been  lieutenants 
together. 
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^  It  ^oas  Bajma],**  said  he,  ^  oolj  bronzed  by  service  io 
some  hot  country.    No  wonder  he  did  not  know  xn^.    I  most 
be  more  changed  stilL     I  wish  I  had  haiM  the  fellow. , 
Perhaps  I  shall  fall  in  with  him  again  at  the  next  town." 

He  touched  his  horse  with  the  spar,  and  cantered 
on,  for  trotting  shook  him  more  than  he  could  hear, 
when  he  cantered  he  had  to  press  Ids  hand  againfll  his  bosomy 
and  often  with  the  motion  a  bitterer  pang  than  usual  came 
and  forced  the  water  from  his  eyes ;  and  then  he  smiled. 

His  great  love  and  his  high  courage  made  this  reply  to  the 
body's  idle  anguish.  And  still  his  eyes  looked  straight  fin^ 
ward  as  at  some  object  in  the  distant  horizon,  while  he  came 
gently  on,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  bosom,  his  head  drooping 
now  and  then,  smiling  patiently  upon  the  road  to  Beanre* 
paire. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

At  Beaurepaire  they  were  making  and  altering  wedding 
dresses.  Laure  was  excited,  and  even  Josephine  took  a  calm 
interest.  Dress  never  goes  for  nothing  with  her  sex.  The 
chairs  and  tables  were  covered  with  dresses,  and  the  floor 
was  littered. 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  more  of  what  you  are  to  wear." 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Laure  :  "  but  that  is  selfish  of 
you.  You  always  want  to  have  your  own  way,  and  your 
wayis«to  be  thinking  of  everybody  before  Josephine:  but 
you  shall  not  have  your  own  way  whilst  I  am  here,  because 
I  am  the  mistress." 

"  Nobody  disputes  that,  love  I '' 

"  All  the  better  for  them  dear.  Now  dear  you  really  must 
work  harder.  It  only  wants  five  days  to  the  wedding,  and 
see  what  oceans  we  have  to  do  ! " 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  the  baroness  had 
joined  her  daughters,  and  was  presiding  over  the  rites  of 
vanity,  and  telling  them  what  she  wore  at  her  wedding,  under 
Louis  XV.,  with  strict  accuracy,  and  what  we  men  should 
consider  a  wonderful  effort  of  memory,  when  the  Command- 
ant Rajmal  came  in  like  a  cannon  ball,  without  any  warning, 
and  stood  among  them  in  a  stiff  military  attitude.  Exclama- 
tions from  all  the  party,  and  then  a  kind  greeting,  especially 
from  the  baroness. 

"  We  have  been  so  dull  without  you  Jean." 

"  And  I  have  missed  you  once  or  twice  mother-in-law,  I 
can  tell  you.  Well  mother-in-law  I  am  afraid  I  shall  vex 
you,  but  you  must  consider  we  live  in  a  busy  time.  Tomor- 
row I  start  for  Egypt  I " 
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«0h!"  cried  Laure. 

**  Tomorrow  ! "  cried  the  baroness. 

Josephine  put  down  her  work  quietly. 

^  Yes,  it  is  all  altered.  Bonaparte  leaves  Paris  the  day  after 
tomorrow  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  I  go  with  him.  I 
rode  back  here  as  fast  as  I  could  to  spend  what  little  tama  is 
left  with  you." 

The  ladies'  eyes  all  telegraphed  one  another  in  tarn. 

^'  My  horse  is  a  good  one.  If  I  start  tomorrow  at  nocMi,  1 
shall  be  at  Paris  by  five  in  the  morning — ^most  be  with  Bona- 
parte at  half  past  five." 

The  baroness  sighed  deeply,  and  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes. 

^^  Just  as  we  were  all  beginning  to  know  and  love  yoa.** 

"  Oh  I  you  must  not  be  downhearted,  old  lady.  Why  I 
am  as  likely  to  come  back  from  Egypt  as  not.  It  is  i^  even 
chance,  to  say  the  least" 

This  piece  of  consolation  completed  the  baroness's  unhap- 
pmess.  She  really  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  Bay- 
nal,  and  her  heart  had  been  set  on  the  wedding. 

These  her  motives  were  mixed ;  and  so  by  the  bye  are 
yours  and  mine,  in  nearly  all  we  do— good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent 

"  Take  away  all  that  finery  girls,"  said  she  bitterly,  <*  we 
shall  not  want  it  for  years.  Ah !  my  friend  I  shall  not  be 
alive  when  you  come  home  from  Egypt.  I  shall  never  have 
a  son  I " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Raynal  a  little  roughly.  **  It 
will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  have  a  son ;  it  shall  not 
be  mine." 

"  I  should  rather  ask  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  will  be 
my  friend  and  the  betrothed  of  my  daughter.  But  consider ; 
but  for  this  contretemps  you  really  would  have  belonged  to 
me  in  a  few  days'  time.  I  should  have  had  the  right  to  put 
my  finger  on  you  and  say — '  This  is  my  son.*  Alas  1  that 
name  had  become  dear  to  me.     I  never  had  a  son — only 
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daughters — the  best  any  woman  ever  had;  but  one  is  not 
complete  without  a  son,  and  I  shall  never  live  to  have  one." 

Eaynal  looked  puzzled.  The  young  ladies  were  putting 
away  the  wedding  things. 

"  I 'hate  General  Bonaparte,"  said  Laure  viciously. 

"  Hate  my  general  ?  "  groaned  Raynal,  looking  down  with 
a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  and  wonder  at  the  lovely  vixen. 
"  Hate  the  best  soldier  the  world  ever  saw  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  care  for  his  soldiership.  He  has  put  off  our 
wedding.     For  how  many  years  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  has  put  it  on." 

"  And  after  me  working  my  finger  to  the  bone — put  it  on 
— what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  the  wedding  was  to  be  in  a  week,  and  now  it  ia 
to  be  tomorrow  at  ten  o'clock  ;  that  is  putting  it  on  I  call." 

The  three  ladies  set  up  their  throats  together. 

"  Tomorrow  ?  " 

**  Tomorrow.  Why  what  do  you  suppose  I  left  Pai-is  for 
yesterday  ?  left  my  duties  even." 

"  What  monsieur  ?  "  asked  Josephine,  timidly,  "  did  you 
ride  all  that  way,  and  leave  your  duties,  merely  to  marry 
me  ?  "  and  she  looked  a  little  pleased. 

"  You  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  that,"  said 
Raynal  simply.  "  Besides  I  had  passed  my  word,  and  I 
always  keep  my  word." 

"  So  do  I  monsieur,"  said  Josephine,  a  little  proudly.  "  I 
will  not  go  from  it  now,  if  you  insist ;  but  I  confess  to  you 
that  such  a  proposal  staggers  me  ;  so  sudden — no  prelimina- 
ries—no time  to  reflect ;  in  short  there  are  so  many  diflicul* 
ties  that  I  must  request  of  your  courtesy  to  reconsider." 

"  Difficulties,"  shouted  Raynal  with  merry  disdam ;  "  there 
are  none  unless  you  sit  down  and  make  them  :  difficulties  ?  ? 
ha  I  ha !  we  do  more  difficult  things  than  this  every  day  of 
our  lives :  we  passed  the  bridge  of  Areola  in  thirteen  min- 
utes :  and  we  had  not  the  consent  of  the  enemy :  as  we  have 
now  mademoiselle — ^have  we  not  ?  " 
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^  Monsieur  it  seems  ungracious  in  me  to  raise  objecfioDSy 
when  you  have  taken  so  much  trouble — but — ^mamma  1 1 " 

^  Yes  my  daughter :  my  dear  friend  you  do  us  both  great 
honour  by  this  empressement :  but  I  see  no  possibility :  there 
is  an  etiquette  we  cannot  altogether  defy :  there  are  prelim  - 
inaries  before  a  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Beaurepaire * 

^  There  used  to  be  all  that  madam !  '*  laughed  Raynal  pot- 
ting her  down  good  humouredly,  ^but  it  was  in  the  days 
when  armies  came  out  and  touched  their  caps  to  one  another, 
and  went  back  into  winter  quarters.  Then  the  struggle  was 
who  could  go  slowest :  now  the  fight  is  who  can  go  fastest 
Time  and  Bonaparte  wait  for  nobody :  and  ladies  and  other 
strong  places  are  taken  by  storm,  not  undermined  a  foot  a 
month  as  under  Noah  Quatorze:  let  me  cut  this  short  as 
time  is  short :  mademoiselle  you  say  you  are  a  woman  of 
your  word,  and  that  if  I  insist  you  will  give  in :  well  I 
insist ! " 

<<In  that  case  monsieur  all  is  said:  I  shall  not  resist 
you." 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  cried  Laure  clappmg  her  hands, 
"  the  man  is  irresistible." 

"  You  will  not  resist  ?  that  is  all  I  require :  now  don't 
worry  yourself :  don't  fancy  difficulties :  don't  trouble  your- 
self. I  undertake  everything :  you  will  not  have  to  lift  a 
finger  except  to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  As  the  time  is 
short  I  cut  it  into  rations  beforehand  :  the  carriages  will  be 
here  at  nine  :  they  will  whisk  us  down  to  the  mayor's  house 
by  a  quarter  to  ten :  Picard  the  notary  meets  us  there  with 
the  marriage  contract  to  save  time  :  the  contract  signed,  the 
mayor  will  do  the  marriage  at  quick  step  out  of  respect  for 
me  and  to  save  time — ^half  an  hour— quarter  past  ten  :  break- 
fast all  in  the  same  house  an  hour  and  a  quarter : — ^we  mustn't 
hurry  a  wedding  breakfast — then  ten  minutes  or  so  for  the 
old  fogies  to  waste  in  making  speeches  about  our  virtues  mad- 
emoiselle— ^yours  and  mine:  my  answer  ten  seconds — my 
watch  will  come  out — ^my  charger  will  come  round — ^I  rise 
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from  the  table — embrace  my  dear  old  mother — kiss  my  wife's 
hand — into  the  saddle — canter  to  Paris — roll  to  Toulon — sail 
to  Egypt.  But  I  shall  leave  a  Madam  Eaynal  and  a  mother 
behind  me :  they  will  both  send  me  a  kind  word  now  and 
then :  and  I  will  write  letters  to  you  all  from  Egypt,  and 
when  I  come  home  my  wife  and  I  will  make  acquaintance, 
and  we  will  all  be  happy  together :  and  if  I  am  killed  out 
there  don't  you  go  and  fret  your  poor  little  hearts  about  it : 
it  is  a  soldier's  lot,  sooner  or  later.  Besides  you  will  find  I 
have  taken  care  of  you :  my  poor  women  Jean  Eaynal*s 
hand  won't  let  any  skulking  thief  come  and  turn  you  out  of 
your  quarters,  even  though  Jean  Eaynal  should  bo  dead : 
I  have  got  to  meet  Picard  at  Riviere's  on  that  very  business 
—I  am  oiF." 

He  was  gone  as  brusquely  as  he  came. 

"  My  mother !  my  sister  I "  cried  Josephine,  "  help  me  to 
love  this  man." 

"  You  need  no  help ! "  cried  the  baroness,  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  not  love  him — we  should  all  be  monsters." 

Baynal  came  to  supper  looking  bright  and  cheerful. 

•*No  more  work  today.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  talk, 
fyncy  that." 

There  is  no  time  to  relate  a  tithe  of  what  they  said  to  one 
another :  I  select  the  most  remarkable  thing. 

Josephine  de  Beaurepaire  who  had  been  silent  and  thought- 
ful, said  to  Raynal  in  a  voice  scarce  above  a  whisper — 

"  Monsieur  I " 

"  Mademoiselle  ! "  rang  the  trombone. 

«  Am  I  not  to  go  to  Egypt  ?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  brusque  reply. 

Josephine  drew  back  like  a  sensitive  plant.  But  shB 
returned  to  the  attack. 

"  Nevertheless  monsieur,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  wife's  duty 
b  to  be  by  her  husband's  side — to  look  after  his  comfort — to 
console  him  when  others  vex  him — to  soothe  him  when  he  ia 
harassed." 
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"  Her  first  duty  is  to  obey  him." 

"  Certainly." 

"  "Well,  when  I  am  your  husband  I  shall  bid  you  stay  witk 
your  mother  and  sister  while  I  go  to  Egypt." 

"  As  you  please  monsieur." 

"  If  I  come  back  from  Egypt,  and  you  make  the  same  pro- 
posal after  we  have  lived  together  a  while,  I  shall  jump  at 
the  offer :  but  this  time  stay  where  you  are :  look  at  your 
sister,  a  word  more  and  we  shall  raise  the  waters.  I  don't 
think  any  the  worse  of  you  for  making  the  offer  mad- 
emoiselle." 

The  next  day  at  sharp  nine  two  carriages  were  at  the 
door.  The  ladies  kept  Ba3mal  waiting,  and  threw  out  all  his 
serial  divisions  of  time  at  once.  He  stamped  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  twisted  his  moustaches  and  swore.  This  was 
a  now  torture  to  him,  to  be  made  unpunctual.  Jacintha  toH 
thorn  ho  was  in  a  rage,  and  that  made  them  nervous  and 
flurried,  and  their  fingers  strayed  wildly  among  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  all  sorts  of  fastenings ;  they  were  not  ready  till 
half-past  nine.  Conscious  they  deserved  a  scolding,  they  sent 
Josephine  down  first.  She  dawned  upon  the  honest  soldier 
80  radiant,  so  dazzling  in  her  snowy  dress,  with  her  coronet 
of  pearls  (an  heir  loom,)  and  her  bridal  veil  parted,  and  the 
fiush  of  conscious  beauty  on  her  cheek,  that  instead  of  scold- 
ing her,  he  actually  blurted  out — 

**  Well !  by  St.  Denis  it  was  worth  waiting  half  an  hour 
for." 

He  recovered  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  making  the  driver 
gallop.  Occasional  shrieks  issued  from  the  carriage  that  held 
the  baroness.  The  ancient  lady  anticipated  annihilation. 
She  had  not  come  down  from  a  galloping  age. 

They  rattled  into  the  town,  drew  up  at  the  mayor's  house, 
were  received  with  great  ceremony  by  that  functionary  and 
Picard,  and  entered  the  house. 

When  their  carriages  rattled  into  the  little  town  from  the 
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nortb  side,  the  wounded  officer  had  akeadj  entered  it  from 
the  south,  and  was  riding  at  a  foot's  pace  along  the  principal 
street.  The  motion  of  his  horse  now  shook  him  past  endur- 
ance. He  dismounted  at  an  inn  a  few  doors  from  the  mayor's 
house  and  determined  to  do  the  rest  of  the  short  journey  on 
foot.  The  landlord  bustled  about  him  obsequiously.  "  You 
are  faint,  my  officer :  you  have  travelled  too  far.  Let  me 
order  you  an  excellent  breakfast** 

"  No.     I  want  a  carriage ;  have  you  one  ?  " 

"  My  officer,  I  have  two." 

"  Order  one  out" 

^  But  my  officer,  unluckily  they  are  both  engaged  for  the 
day  and  by  people  of  distinction." 

^  Then  I  must  rest  here  half  an  hour,  and  then  proceed  on 
foot" 

The  landlord  showed  him  into  a  room :  it  had  a  large 
window  looking  on  the  street 

**  Give  me  a  couple  of  chairs  to  lie  down  on,  and  open  the 
window :  I  feel  faint" 

^  It  is  that  monsieur  wants  his  breakfast" 

^  WelL    An  omelet  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine :  but  open 
ihe  window  first" 

'  He  lay  near  the  window,  revived  by  the  air  and  watched 
the  dear  little  street  he  had  not  seen  for  years — ^watched  with 
great  interest  to  see  what  faces  he  could  recognise  and  which 
were  new. 

The  wounded  hero  felt  faint,  but  happy,  very  very  happy. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  marriage  contract  was  signed  and  witnessed. 

^  Now  to  the  church/'  cried  the  baroness  gaily. 

**  To  the  church  !  What  for?  **  asked  Raynal. 

''  Is  not  the  wedding  to  take  place  this  morning?  " 

«  Parhleur 

Picard  put  in  his  word  with  a  knowing  look. 

^^  I  understand,  Madam  the  Baroness  is  not  aware  of  the 
change  in  the  law.  People  are  not  married  in  church  now 
a  days." 

'<  People  are  not  married  in  church  ?  "  and  he  seemed  to 
hor  like  one  that  mocketh. 

*^No.  The  State  marries  its  citizens  now;  and  with 
reason ;  since  marriage  is  a  civil  contract" 

"Marriage  a  civil  contract!"  repeated  the  baroness. 
"  What,  is  it  then  no  longer  one  of  the  holy  Sacraments  ? 
What  horrible  impiety  shall  we  come  to  next  ?  Unhappy 
France  I  Josephine  such  a  contract  would  never  be  a  mar- 
riage in  my  eyes :  and  what  would  become  of  an  union  the 
Church  had  not  blessed? " 

"Madam,"  said  Picard,  "the  Church  can  bless  it  still; 
but  it  is  only  the  mayor  here  that  can  do  it" 

"  My  daughter !  my  poor  daughter !  " 

All  this  time  Josephine  was  blushing  scarlet,  and  looking 
this  way  and  that,  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  desire  to  fly  and 
hide,  no  matter  where,  for  a  week  or  so." 

"  Haw  !  haw !  haw !  "  roared  Raynal :  "  here  is  a  pretty 
mother.  Wants  her  daughter  to  be  unlawfully  married  in  a 
church,  instead  of  lawfully  in  a  house.     Give  me  the  will  I" 
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Picard  handed  him  a  document. 

"  Look  here  mother-in-law :  I  have  left  Beaurepaire  to  my 
lawful  wife." 

"  Otherwise,"  put  in  Picard,  "  in  case  of  death,  it  would 
pass  to  his  heir-at-law." 

"  And  he  would  turn  you  all  out,  and  that  does  not  suit  me. 
Now  there  stands  the  only  man  who  can  make  mademoiselle 
my  lawful  wife.  So  quick  march,  monsieur  the  mayor,  for 
time  and  Bonaparte  wait  for  no  man."  - 

"Stay  a  minute  young  people,"  said  the  mayor.  "We 
should  soothe  respectable  prejudices,  not  crush  them.  Ma- 
dam, I  am  at  least  as  old  as  you :  and  have  seen  many 
changes.     I  perfectly  understand  your  feelings." 

"  Ah  monsieur  !  oh  ! " 

"  Calm  yourself  dear  madam :  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  think.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  Republican  France 
the  civil  magistrate  alone  can  bind  French  citizens  in  lawM 
wedlock.  But  this  does  not  annihilate  the  religious  •cere- 
mony. You  can  ask  the  Church's  blessing  on  my  work ; 
and  be  assured  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  retains  that 
natural  prejudice.  Out  of  every  ten  couples  that  I  marry, 
four  or  five  go  to  church  afterwards  and  perform  the  ancient 
ceremonies.  And  they  do  well.  For  there  before  the  aJtar 
the  priest  tells  them  what  it  is  not  my  business  to  dilate 
uppn,  the  grave  moral  and  religious  duties  they  have  under- 
taken along  with  this  civil  contract.  The  State  binds  but 
the  Church  still  blesses,  and  piously  assents  to  that '* 

"  From  which  she  has  no  power  to  dissent  I " 

"  Monsieur  Picard,  do  you  consider  it  polite  to  interrupt 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place  while  he  is  explaining  the 
law  to  the  citizen  ?  " 

Picard  shut  up  like  a  knife. 

"  Ah  monsieur ! "  cried  the  baroness,  "  you  are  a  worthy 
man.     Monsieur  have  you  daughters  ?  " 

"  Ay  madam !  that  I  love  well.     I  married  one  last  year." 

"  Did  you  marry  her  after  this  fashion  ?  " 
14 
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**  I  married  ber  myself,  as  I  will  marry  yours  if  you  will 
trust  me  witli  her." 

"  I  will  monsieur :  you  are  a  father :  you  are  a  worthy 
man :  you  inspire  me  with  confidence." 

^  And  after  I  have  made  them  one,  there  is  nofMng  to 
prevent  them  adjourning  to  the  church." 

<*I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  Raynal,  **  there  are  two  things 
to  prevent  it :  things  that  wait  for  no  man :  tune  and  Bona- 
parte.    Come,  sir,  enough  chat:  to  work." 

The  mayor  assented.  He  invited  Josephine  to  stand 
before  him.  She  trembled  and  wept  a  little :  Laure  dung 
to  her  and  wept,  and  the  good  mayor  married  the  parties  off 
hand. 

^<  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  the  baroness ;  ''  it  is  terribly  soon 
done." 

<<  It  is  done  effectively  madam,"  said  the  mayor  with  a 
smile.  ^'  Permit  me  to  tell  you  that  his  Holiness  the  Pope 
cannat  undo  my  work." 

Picard  grinned  slily,  and  whispered  something  into  Raymd's 
ear. 

"  Oh  I  indeed  I "  said  Raynal  aloud  and  carelessly.  "  Gome 
Madam  Raynal  to  breakfast :  follow  us." 

They  paired  and  followed  the  bride  and  bridegroom  into 
the  breakfast  room. 

The  light  words  Picard  whispered  were  just  five  in 
number. 

Those  ^ve  words  contained  seven  syllables.  Now  if  the 
mayor  had  not  snubbed  Picard  just  before,  he  would  have 
uttered  those  jocose  but  true  words  aloud.  There  was  no 
particular  reason  why  he  should  not.  And  if  he  had — the 
threads  of  the  web  of  life,  how  subtle  they  are !  The  finest 
cotton  of  Manchester,  the  finer  meshes  of  the  spider  seem 
three  inch  cables  by  comparison  with  those  moral  gossamers 
which  vulgar  eyes  cannot  see  at  all,  the  ^' somethings* 
nothings,"  on  which  great  fates  have  hung. 
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It  was  a  cheerful  breakfast,  thanks  to  Raynal  who  was  in 
high  spirits  and  would  not  allow  a  word  of  regret  from 
anyone.  Madam  Eaynal  sat  by  his  side,  looking  up  at  him 
every  now  and  then  with  innocent  admiration.  A  merry 
wedding  breakfast ! 

**  Oh !  if  we  could  see  through  the  walls  of  houses ! 

Five  doors  off  sat  a  wounded  soldier  alone,  recruiting  the 
small  remnant  of  his  sore  tried  strength,  that  he  might 
struggle  on  to  Beaurepaire,  and  lose  in  one  moment  years  of 
separation,  pain,  prison,  anguish,  martyrdom,  in  one  great 
gush  of  joy  without  compare. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

Tm  wedding  breakfast  was  ended.  The  time  was  draw« 
ing  near  to  part  There  was  a  silence.  It  was  broken  by 
Madam  RaynaL 

"Monsieur,"  said  she  a  little  timidly,  "have  you  re- 
flected?" 

"On  what?" 

"  About  taking  me  to  Egypt" 

"  No ;  I  have  not  given  it  a  thought  since  I  said  ^no.' " 

"  Yet  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to  be  by  your 
side,  my  husband  I  "  and  she  coloured  at  this  word — ^it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  used  it 

"  Not  when  I  excuse  you." 

"I  would  not  be  an  encumbrance  to  you  monsieur:  I 
should  not  be  useless.  I  could  add  more  to  his  comfort  than 
he  gives  mo  credit  for  messieurs." 

Warm  assent  of  the  mayor  and  notary. 

"  I  give  you  credit  for  being  an  angel  my  wife." 

He  looked  up.  Laure  was  trembling,  her  fork  shaking  in 
her  poor  little  hand. 

She  cast  a  piteous  glance  at  him. 

"  But  all  the  generosity  must  not  be  on  your  side.  You 
shall  go  with  me  next  time  ;  that  is  settled.  Let  us  speak 
of  it  no  more." 

"Monsieur  I  submit  At  least  give  me  something  to 
do  for  you  while  you  are  away.  Ah !  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  for  my  absent  friend  to  show  my  gratitude — my  regard— 
my  esteem." 
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"  Well  madam — let  me  think.  Well,  I  saw  a  plain  grey 
dress  at  Beaurepaire." 

"  Yes  monsieur.     My  grey  silk  Laure." 

"I  like  that  dress." 

"Monsieur,  the  moment  I  reach  home  after  losing  you  I 
shall  put  it  on,  and  it  shall  be  my  constant  wear.  I  see — 
/ou  are  right — ^grey  becomes  a  wife  whose  husband  is  not 
Cead,  but  is  absent,  and  alas  I  in  hourly  danger." 

"Now  look  at  that!"  cried  Baynal  to  the  company. 
''That  is  her  all  over;  she  can  see  six  meanings  where 
another  would  see  but  one.  I  never  thought  of  that  I  swear. 
I  like  modest  colours,  that  is  all.  My  mother  used  to  be  all 
for  modest  wives  wearing  modest  colours." 

"  Count  on  me  monsieur.  Is  there  nothing  more  difficult 
you  will  be  so  good  as  give  me  to  do  ?  " 

"No;  there  is  only  one  order  more,  and  that  will  be 
easier  still  to  such  a  woman  as  you.  I  commit  to  your  care 
mademoiselle — ^madam  I  mean — the  name  of  Raynal.  It  is 
not  so  high  a  name  as  yours,  but  it  is  as  honest  T  am 
proud  of  it — ^I  am  jealous  of  it  I  shall  guard  it  for  you  in 
Egypt ;  you  guard  it  in  France  for  me." 

"  With  my  life  I "  cried  Josephine,  lifting  her  eyes  and  her 
hand  to  heaven. 

Baynal  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  his  charger  round. 

The  baroness  began  to  cry. 

"The  young  people  may  hope  to  see  you  again,"  said 
she;  "but  there  are  two  chances  against  your  poor  old 
mother." 

"  Courage  mother ! "  cried  the  stout  soldier.  "  No,  no ; 
you  won't  play  me  such  a  trick — once  is  enough  for  that 
game." 

"  My  brother ! "  cried  Laure,  "  do  not  go  without  kissing 
your  little  sister,  who  loves  you  and  thanks  you." 

He  kissed  her. 

"  Brave,  generous  man !  "  she  cried  with  her  arms  round 
his  neck ;  "  God  protect  you,  and  send  you  back  safe  to  usl  *• 
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«  Amen ! "  cried  all  present  by  one  impi]]se--eTen  the  cold 
notary. 

Raynal's  moustache  quivered. 

He  kissed  Josephine  liastilj  on  the  brow ;  the  baroness  on 
both  cheeks,  shook  the  men's  hands  warmly  bat  hastily,  and 
strode  out  without  looking  behind  him. 

They  followed  him  to  the  door  of  the  house.  He  was 
tightening  his  horse's  girths.  He  flmig  himself  with  all  the 
resolution  of  his  steel  nature  into  the  saddle,  and  with  one 
grand  wave  of  his  cocked  hat  to  the  tearful  group,  he  spuiied 
away  for  Egypt 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  baroness  made  the  doctor  go  shopping, 

"  I  must  buy  Laure  a  grey  silk." 

In  doing  this  she  saw  many  other  tempting  things.  I  say 
no  more. 

Meantime  the  young  ladies  went  up  to  Beaurepaire  in  the 
other  carriage,  for  Josephine  wished  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the 
town,  and  get  home,  and  be  quiet. 

The  driver  went  very  fast  He  had  drank  the  bride's 
health  at  the  mayor's,  item  the  bridegroom's  the  bridesmaid's, 
the  mayor's,  &c.,  &c.,  and  '^  a  spur  in  the  head  is  nordLtwo 
in  the  heel,"  says  the  proverb.  The  sisters  leaned  bacE  on 
the  soft  cushions  and  enjoyed  the  smooth  and  rapid  motion 
once  so  ^miliar  to  them,  so  rare  of  late. 

Then  Laure  took  her  sister  gently  to  task  for  having  offered 
to  go  to  Egypt 

"  You  forgot  me  cruel  one." 

"  No,  love,  did  you  not  see  I  dai*ed  not  look  towards  you. 
I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  :  but  this  was  my  duty. 
I  was  his  wife :  I  had  no  longer  a  feeble  inclination  and  a 
feeble  disinclination  to  decide  between — ^but  right  on  one 
side,  wrong  on  the  other." 

"Oh!  I  know  where  your  ladyship's  strength  lies:  my 
force  is — ^in — my  inclinations." 

"  Yes  !  Laure,"  continued  Josephine  thoughtfully,  "  duty 
is  a  great  comfort — ^it  is  tangible — ^it  is  something  to  lay  hold 
of  for  life  or  death :  a  strong  tower  for  the  weak  but  well 
disposed." 
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"  How  fast  we  glide  Josephine — ^it  is  so  nice.  I  am  not 
above  owning  I  love  a  carriage ;  now  lean  back  with  me, 
and  take  my  hand,  and  as  we  glide  shut  jour  lejes  and  think 
— whisper  me  all  your  feelings,  all — alL" 

"  Laure,"  said  Josephine,  half  closing  her  eyes,  "  I  fed  a 
great  calm,  a  heavenly  calm." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  murmured  Laure. 

^  My  fate  is  decided.  No  more  suspense.  My  duties  are 
clear.  I  have  a  husband  I  am  proud  of.  There  is  no  perfidy 
with  him,  no  deceit — no  disingenuousness,  no  shade.  He  is 
a  human  sun.  Nothing  unmanly  either.  No  feebleness: 
one  can  lean  on  him.  He  will  make  me  a  better  truer 
woman,  and  I  him  a  happier  man.  Yes  is  it  not  nice  to 
think  that  great  and  strong  as  he  is  I  can  teach  him  a  happi- 
ness he  knows  not  as  yet  ?  "  And  she  smiled  with  the  sense 
of  her  delicate  power. 

"  Yes  go  on  dear,"  purred  Laure,  "  I  seem  to'  see  your 
pretty  little  thoughts  rising  out  of  your  heart  like  a  bubbling 
fountain  t  go  on." 

'<  Yes,  love,  and  then,  gratitude — Laure  I  have  heard  it 
said,  or  read  it  somewhere,  that  gratitude  is  a  burden:  1 
don't  understand  that  sentiment — why  to  me  gratitude  is  a 
delight,  gratitude  is  a  passion.  It  is  the  warmest  of  all  the 
tender  feelings  I  have  for  dear  Monsieur  Raynal.  I  feel  it 
glow  here — in  my  bosom." 

"  One  word,  dear :  do  you  think  you  shall  love  him  ?  '* 

« Indeed,  I  do." 

"When?" 

"  Oh !  long  before  he  comes  back." 

«  Before  f  " 

Josephine,  her  eyes  still  half-closed,  went  murmuring  on, 
"  His  virtues  will  always  be  present  to  me.  His  little  faults 
of  manner  will  not  be  in  sight.  Good  Raynal !  The  image 
of  those  great  qualities  I  revere  so,  perhaps  because  I  fail  in 
them  myself,  will  be  before  my  mind :  and  ere  he  comes 
home  I  shall  love  him :  don't  you  think  so  ?  tell  me." 
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^  I  am  sine  of  it.  I  love  him  already.  I  am  a  selfish 
girl.  My  mother  found  me  out.  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
her.  But  I  am  not  a  wicked  girl :  and  if  I  have  been  un- 
kind to  him — I  will  make  it  up  to  him.  Go  on,  dear,  tell 
me  your  whole  heart." 

"  Yes.  One  reason  why  I  wished  to  go  home  at  once  waa 
— ^no — ^guess." 

"  To  put  on  your  grey  silk.     Oh,  I  know  you." 

"  Yes,  Laure  it  was :  dear  good  Raynal.  Yes,  I  feel 
prouder  of  his  honest  name  than  of  our  noble  one.  And  I 
am  so  calm,  my  sister — so  tranquil — so  pleased,  that  my 
mother's  mind  is  at  rest — so  convinced  all  is  for  the  best — so 
contented  with  my  own  lot — so  hap— py." 

A  gentle  tear  stole  from  beneath  her  long  lashes.  Laure 
looked  at  her  wistfiilly :  then  laid  her  cheek  to  hers.  They 
leaned  back  hand  in  hand  placid  and  silent 

The  carriage  glided  fast  Beaurepaire  was  almost  in 
sight 

Suddenly  Josephine's  hand  tightened  on  Laure^l  an4  she 
eat  up  in  the  carriage  like  a  person  awakened. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Laure.     "  Are  we  at  home  ?    No." 

Josephine  turned  quickly  round.  "No  window  at  the 
back,"  said  she. 

Laure  instantly  put  her  head  out  at  the  side  window. 

"  What  is  it  ?     I  see  nothing.     What  was  it  ?  " 

"  Some  one  in  uniform." 

«  Oh,  is  that  aU." 

"  I  saw  an  epaulette." 

"  Oh  I  an  officer  I  I  saw  nobody.  To  be  sure  the  road 
took  a  turn.  Ah  !  you  thought  it  was  a  message  from  Bay- 
nal." 

"Oh I  no!  on  foot — ^walking  very  slowly.  Coining  this 
way,  too.     Coming  this  way  !     Coming  this  way  ! " 

"  Ah,  bah  !  it  is  no  such  rarity — ^there  are  plenty  of  sol- 
diers on  the  road." 

"  Not  officers— on  foot" 
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After  a  pause  Josephine  added — 
"  He  seemed  to  drag  himself  along." 
"Oh!  did  he,"  cried  Laure  carelessly.    "Hare  we  are; 
we  are  just  at  home." 
"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Josephine,  "  very  glad." 

"  Will  you  go  up  stairs  and  put  on  your  gown  ?  " 

"  Presently.  Let  us  walk  in  the  Pleasance  a  minute  flrst 
for  the  air." 

They  walked  in  the  Pleasance. 

"  How  you  tear  along,  Josephine !  Stop,  let  me  look  at 
you !    What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing I  nothing!" 

"  There's  a  fretful  tone :  and  how  excited  you  are,  why 
you  bum  all  over.  Well  it's  no  wonder :  I  thought  you  were 
calmer  than  natural  afler  such  an  event" 

"  Who  could  he  be  Laure  ?  " 

"Who?" 

"  That  officer.  I  only  saw  his  back :  but  did  not  you  see 
him  Laure  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  see  him  at  all  ?  " 

"  Why  of  course  not :  I  don't  believe  there  was  one ;  I  am 
wrong;  for  there  comes  his  co(^ed  hat:  I  can  see  it  bob 
every  now  and  then  above  the  palings." 

Josephine  turned  very  slowly  round  and  looked :  she  said 
nothing. 

"  Come  dear,"  said  Laure,  "  let  us  go  in :  the  only  cocked 
hat  we  care  for  is  on  the  way  to  Paris  !  " 

"  Yes  Laure  :  let  us  go  in.  No !  I  can't  go  in — ^I  feel 
faint :  I  want  air :  I  shall  stay  out  a  little  longer !  Look 
Laure  what  a  shame !  They  put  all  manner  of  rubbish  into 
this  dear  old  tree  :  I  will  have  it  all  turned  out ! "  and  she 
looked  with  feigned  interest  into  the  tree:  but  her  eyes 
seemed  turned  inward. 

Laure  gave  a  cry  of  surprise. 
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''Josephine  I" 

"What?  What?" 

*^  He  is  waving  his  hat  to  me !  What  on  earth  doe^  that 
mean  ?  " 

"  He  takes  you  for  me  I "  said  Josephine. 

"Who  is  it?" 

^^  It  is  he  1 1  knew  his  figure  at  a  glance  I "  and  she  blushed 
and  trembled  with  joy ;  she  darted  into  the  tree  and  tried  to 
look  through  the  apertures :  but  she  could  not  see  at  that 
angle :  turning  round  she  found  Laure  at  her  back  pale  and 
stem. 

*  Ah  !  Laure  I  forgot  1 1 " 

"  Are  you  mad  Josephine  ?  into  the  house  this  momentr— 
if  it  is  he  I  will  receive  and  dismiss  him.  Fly  I  quick  I  for 
Heaven's  sake." 

"  I  can't !  I  must  hear  I  oh,  don't  fear !  he  shall  never  see 
me  I  I  must  know  why  he  comes  here  today  and  not  for  all 
these  years:  some  mystery  is  here:  something  terrible  is 
going  to  happen  I  something  terrible ! — terrible  I — terrible  I— 
go  outside  :  let  him  see  you  I — oh  I " 

Laure  no  sooner  got  round  the  tree  again,  than  the  cocked 
hat  stopped — a  pale  face  with  eyes  whose  eager  fire  shone  all 
that  way  into  the  tree,  rose  up  and  looked  over  the  palings, 
and  never  moved. 

Josephine's  eyes  were  fixed  on  it 

"  I  feel  something  terrible  coming  I  something  terrible  I 
terrible!" 

"Malediction  on  him,  heartless,  selfish  traitor!"  cried 
Laure.  "  He  has  deserted  you  these  three  years :  they  have 
told  him  you  are  married :  so  he  hunts  you  directly,  to  de- 
stroy your  peace.  Ah  I  I  am  glad  you  are  come  wretch,  to 
hear  that  a  better  man  than  you  has  got  her :  Josephine  you 
listen :  I  will  tell  him  that  you  have  a  husband  whom  you 
love  as  you  never  loved  him :  and  that  if  he  dares  to  sho^ 
his  face  here  you  will  laugh  at  him,  and  your  husband  will 
kill  him  or  kick  him.  Oh  I  I'll  insult  the  Idche  :  111  insult 
him  as  you  never  saw  a  man  insulted  yet" 
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"No  you  wiU  not!"  said  Josepliine  doggedly:  "for  I 
should  hate  you." 

"Ah!  Josephine  I^-cruelJosephine.  The  accursed  wretdi! 
for  him  you  have  stabbed  me  ! " 

"  And  you  me !  Unmask  him,  and  I  will  bless  yon  on 
my  knees  !  But  pray  do  not  insult  him.  We  are  parted  for 
ever.  Be  wise  now  girl,  be  shrewd,"  hissed  Josephine,  in  a 
tone  of  which  one  would  not  have  thought  her  capable. 
''  Find  out  who  is  the  woman  who  has  seduced  him  from  me, 
and  has  brought  two  wretches  to  this  !  I  tell  you  it  is  some 
bad  woman's  doing  I     He  loved  me  once." 

"  Not  so  loud  I^-one  word  ! — you  are  a  wife  I  You  will 
not  let  him  see  you — swear !  '* 

"Oh I  never!  never!  Death  sooner!  When  you  have 
heard  all,  then  tell  him  I  am  gone — ^tell  him  I  went  to  Egypt 
this  day  with  him  I^ Ah !  would  to  God  I  had  I  '* 

"Sh!  sh!" 

"Shi" 

Camille  was  at  the  little  gate. 

Laure  stood  still,  and  nerved  herself  in  silence.  Jose* 
phine  panted  in  her  hiding  place. 

Laure's  only  thought  now  was  to  expose  the  traitor  to  her 
sister,  and  restore  her  to  that  sweet  peace.  She  would  not 
see  Camille  till  he  was  near  her.  He  came  eagerly  towards 
her,  his  pale  face  flushing  with  great  joy,  and  his  eyes  like 
diamonds. 

"  Josephine !  it  is  not  Josephine !  Why  this  must  be 
Laure,  little  Laure  grown  up  to  a  flne  lady,  a  beautiful  lady 
— ^my  darling ! ! " 

"  What  do  you  come  here  for  monsieur  ?  "  asked  Laure  in 
a  tone  of  icy  indiflference. 

"  What  do  I  come  here  for  ?  is  that  the  way  to  speak  to 
me  ?  but  I  am  too  hiappy  to  mind.  Dear  Beaurepaire !  do  I 
see  you  once  again.  Ah  Laure,  I  am  not  given  to  despair, 
but  there  have  been  moments  look  you — Bah  I  it  is  past.  I 
am  here." 
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"  And  madam  ?  *' 

«  What  madam  ?  " 

"  Madam  Dujardin  that  is  or  was  to  be." 

"  This  is  the  first  I  have  ever  heard  of  her,"  said  Camilla 
gaily. 

"  This  is  odd,  for  we  have  heard  all  about  it." 

"  Are  you  jesting  ?  " 

«NoI" 

*'  If  I  understand  you  right,  you  imply  that  I  have  broken 
faith  with  Josephine  ?  " 

'' Certainly  1" 

"  You  lie  !  Mademoiselle  Laure  de  Beaurepaire." 

"Insolent!" 

"  No  !  it  is  you  who  have  insulted  your  sister  as  well  as 
me.  She  was  not  made  to  be  deserted  for  meaner  women. 
With  me  it  has  ever  been  one  God,  one  Josephine !  Come 
mademoiselle,  insult  me,  and  me  alone,  and  you  shall  find  me 
more  patient.  Oh  who  would  have  thought  Beaurepaire 
would  receive  me  thus  ?  " 

*'  It  is  your  own  fault." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

«  Positive." 

"  Not  my  misfortune  ?  " 

"  You  never  sent  her  a  line  for  all  these  years." 

"  Alas  no  I  how  could  I  ?  " 

"  Nonsense :  well  monsieur  the  information  you  did  not 
supply  others  did." 

*•  All  the  better  ?  who  ?  how  ?  " 

"  We  know  from  excellent  authority  that  you  deserted  to 
the  enemy." 

"  1 1  Camille  Dujardin — deserted  !  Josephine,  why  are 
you  not  here  ?  I  know  how  to  answer  a  man  who  insults 
me,  but  what  can  I  say  to  a  woman  ?  Oh  God,  do  you  hear 
what  they  say  to  me  after  all  I  have  gone  through  ?  " 

"  Ah  monsieur  you  act  well !  "  said  Laure  acting  herself, 
for  her  heart  began  to  quake  :  "  let  us  cut  this  short :  you 
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were  seen  in  a  Spanish  village  drinking  between  two  gaer- 
iUas?" 

"WeU!" 

"  An  honest  French  soldier  fired  at  you  ?  " 

«  He  did." 

"  You  confess  it  ?  "  cried  Laure  joyfully. 

"  The  bullet  passed  through  my  hand — here  is  the  mark 
look." 

^  Ah !  ah  !     He  and  his  comrades  told  us  alL" 

"All?" 

«  All ! " 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  under  the  table  I  was  chained  tight 
down  to  the  chair  I  sat  in  ?  Did  he  tell  you  that  my  hand 
was  fastened  to  a  drinking  horn,  and  my  elbow  to  the  table^ 
and  two  fellows  sitting  opposite  me  with  pistols  quietly  cover- 
ing me,  ready  to  draw  the  trigger  if  I  should  utter  a  cry. 
Did  he  tell  you  that  I  would  have  uttered  that  cry  and  died 
at  that  table  but  for  one  thing — I  had  promised  her  to  live." 

"  What  an  improbable  story  I "  said  Laure,  but  her  voice 
trembled.  "  Besides,  what  became  of  you  this  three  years  ? 
Not  a  word — not  a  line." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  began  Camille  very  coldly,  "  if  you  are 
really  my  Josephine's  sister,  you  will  reproach  yourself  for 
this  so  bitterly  that  I  need  not  reproach  you.  If  she  I  love 
were  to  share  these  unworthy  suspicions  it  would  kill  me  on 
the  spot.  I  am  then  on  my  defence.  I  feel  myself  blush — 
God ! — ^but  it  is  for  you  I  blush,  not  for  myself.  This  is 
what  became  of  me,  I  went  out  alone  to  explore.  I  fell  into 
an  ambuscade.  I  was  surrounded.  I  shot  one  of  them,  and 
pinked  another,  but  my  arm  being  broken  by  a  bullet,  and 
my  horse  killed  under  me,  the  rascals  got  me.  I  was  in 
fact  insensible,  probably  from  loss  of  blood — a  cut  in  the 
thigh.  These  fellows  throw  their  knives  with  great  force 
and  skill.  They  took  me  about  with  them,  tried  to  make  a 
decoy  of  me  as  I  have  told  you  and  ended  by  throwing  me 
into  a  dungeon — a  damp  dark  dungeon.     They  loaded  me 
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with  chains  too,  though  the  walls  were  ten  feet  thick,  and  the 
door  iron,  and  bolted  and  doubled  bolted  outside.  And  there 
for  months  and  years,  in  spite  of  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
all  the  tortures  those  cowards  made  me  suffer,  I  lived, 
because  Laure  I  had  promised  some  one  at  that  gate  there 
(and  he  turned  suddenly  and  pointed  to  it)  that  I  would 
come  back  alive.  At  last  one  night  my  gaoler  came  to  my 
cell  drunk.  I  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  throttled  him :  1 
did  not  kill  him,  but  I  griped  him  till  he  was  insensible :  his 
keys  unlocked  my  fetters,  and  locked  them  again  upon  his 
limbs,  and  locked  him  in  the  cell,  and  I  got  safely  outside. 
But  there  a  sentinel  saw  me  and  fired  at  me.  He  missed 
me  but  ran  after  m6,  and  caught  me— for  I  was  stiff,  con- 
fined so  long — ^he  gave  me  a  thrust  of  his  bayonet,  I  flung 
my  heavy  keys  fiercely  in  his  face — ^he  staggered — ^I  wrested 
his  piece  from  him,  and  disabled  him. 

«Ah!" 

"  I  crossed  the  frontier  in  the  night,  and  got  to  Bayonne ; 
and  thence,  day  and  night,  to  Paris.  There  I  met  a  reward 
for  all  my  anguish.  A  greater  is  behind !  a  greater  is  be- 
hind I  They  gave  me  the  epaulettes  of  a  colonel.  See !  here 
they  are.  France  does  not  give  these  to  traitors,  young 
lady.  And  from  the  moment  I  left  dark  Spain  and  entered 
once  more  la  belle  France,  every  man  and  woman  on  the 
road  was  so  kind,  so  sympathizing ;  some  cried  after  me, 
*  Grod  speed  you.'  They  felt  for  the  poor  worn  soldier,  com- 
ing back  to  his  love.  All  but  you,  Laure.  You  told  me  I 
was  a  traitor." 

** Forgive  me.  I — ^I — '*  and  she  thought,  "Oh  Heaven 
enfi^^n  me — ^what  shall  I  say — ^what  shall  I  do?*' 

**  Oh,  if  you  repent,"  cried  he,  "  that  is  different,  I  forgive 
you.  There  is  my  hand.  You  are  not  a  soldier,  and  did 
not  know  what  you  were  talking  about  I  am  very  sorry 
I  spoke  so  harshly  to  you.  But  you  understand.  How  you 
look !  How  you  pant !  Poor  child !  I  forgive  you.  There, 
I  will  show  you  how  I  forgive  you.    These  epaulettes,  dear 
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i— I  have  never  pat  them  on  !  I  said,  no !  Josephine  shall 
put  them  on  for  me.  I  will  take  honour  as  well  as  happiness 
from  her  dear  hand.  But  you  are  her  sister,  and  what  are 
epaulettes  compared  with  what  she  will  give  me.  You  shall 
put  them  on  dear.  Come ;  then  you  will  he  sure  I  bear  no 
malice." 

Laure,  faint  at  heart,  consented  in  silence,  and  fastened  on 
the  epaulettes.  "Yes,  Camille,"  she  said,  "think  of  glorj 
now :  nothing  but  glory." 

"  No  one  thinks  of  it  more.  But  today  how  can  I  think 
of  it,  how  can  I  give  her  a  rival  ?  Today,  I  am  all  love. 
Laure,  no  man  ever  loved  a  human  creature  as  I  love  Jose- 
phine! Your  mother  is  well,  dear?  All  are  well  at 
Beaurepaire?  Oh!  where  is  she  all  this  time?  in  the 
house?  He  was  moving  quickly  towards  the  house:  but 
Laure  in  turn  put  out  her  hand  to  stop  him.  He  recoiled  a 
little  and  winced. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  she. 

"  Nothing  dear  girl ;  you  put  your  hand  on  my  wound- 
that  is  all." 

"  Oh !  you  are  wounded  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  got  a  bayonet  thrust  from  one  of  the  sentinels 
when  I  escaped  from  prison.  It  is  a  little  inflamed,  I  will 
tell  you ;  but  you  must  promise  and  not  tell  Josephine  ;  why 
vex  that  angel  ?  This  wound  has  worried  me  a  little  all  the 
way.  They  wanted  me  to  stop  and  lay  up  at  Bayonne  ? — 
how  could  I?  and  again  at  Paris — ^how  could  I?  They 
said, '  You  will  die.'  *  Not  before  I  get  to  Beaurepabe,'  said 
I.  I  could  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse  no  longer.  I  asked 
for  a  carriage.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — ^both  his  carriages 
were  out  at  a  wedding.  I  could  not  wait  till  they  came 
back.  I  have  waited  an  eternity.  I  came  on  foot  I 
dragged  myself  along — the  body  was  weak,  but  the  heart 
was  strong.  A  little  way  from  here  my  wound  seemed 
inclined  to  open ;  I  pressed  it  together  tight  with  my  hand ; 
you  see  I  could  not  afibrd  to  lose  any  more  bloody  and  so 
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struggled  on.  *Die?'  said  I,  'not  before  Beaurepaire/ 
And  oh  !  Laure,  now  I  could  be  content  to  die — at  her  feet 
—for  I  am  happy  ! — oh,  I  am  happy  I  What  I  have  gone 
through !  But  I  kept  my  word — and  this  is  Beaurepaire  I 
Hurrah ! " — ^and  his  pale  cheek  flushed  feebly,  and  his  eye 
gleamed,  and  he  waved  his  hat  feebly  over  his  head — 
"  hurrah  !  hurrah !  hurrah !  " 

«  Oh,  don't !— don't !— don't  I " 

"  How  can  I  help  ? — I  am  wild  with  joy — ^hurrah !  hurrah  I 
hurrah!" 

«OhI  no!  no!  no!  no!  no!" 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  must  I  stab  you  worse  than  all  your  enemies  have 
stabbed  you  ?  " 

"What  is  the  matter?  You  turn  me  cold — ^very  cold. 
What  is  the  matter?  Josephine  does  not  come.  My 
heart!" 

"  Camille — my  poor  Camille !  there  is  but  one  thing  for 
you  to  do.  Leave  Beaurepaire  on  the  instant — fly  from  it 
—it  is  no  place  for  you." 

"She  is  dead!" 

"No." 

"  She  is  dead ! — she  does  not  come  to  me — she  is  dead ! 
You  are  all  in  white — they  moura  in  white  for  angels  like 
her,  that  go  to  Heaven — virgins  !  Oh  !  I  was  blind.  You 
might  have  told  me  at  once.  You  see  I  can  bear  it  What 
does  it  matter  to  one  who  loves  as  I  love  ?  It  is  only  to  give 
her  one  more  proof  I  lived  only  for  her.  I  would  have  died 
a  hundred  times  but  for  my  promise  to  her.  Yes !  I  am 
coming  love !     I  am  coming  ! " 

He  fell  on  his  knees  and  smiled,  and  whispered — 

"  I  am  coming  Josephine — ^I  am  coming ! " 

A  sob  and  a  moan  as  of  a  creature  dying  in  anguish 
answered  him. 

Laure  screamed  with  terror  when  she  heard  it. 

Camille  rose  wildly  to  his  feet. 
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^I  hear  her!  She  is  behind  the  tree." 
«No!  no!" 

A  mstle  and  a  rush  was  heard  in  the  tree. 
Camille  darted  furiously  round  the  tree.     Laure  followed 
the  next  moment 
Josephine  was  in  his  arms. 


Josephine  wrestled  long  and  terribly  with  nature  in  that 
old  oak  tree.  But  who  can  so  struggle  for  ever  ?  Anguish, 
remorse,  horror,  despair,  and  love  wrenched  her  heart  to  and 
fro,  like  giants  fighting  for  a  prey:  and  oh!  myBterions 
human  heart  I  gleams  of  a  mad  fit^  joy  shot  through  her, 
coming  quick  as  lightning,  going  as  quickly,  and  leaving  the 
despair  darker.  And  oh  I  the  fierce  struggle  of  the  soul  to 
make  itself  heard.  More  than  once  she  had  to  close  her 
mouth  with  her  hand  :  more  than  once  she  seized  her  throat 
not  to  cry  out  But  as  the  struggle  endured,  she  got  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  nature  mightier  and  mightier.  And  when 
the  wounded  hero  fell  on  his  knees  so  dose  to  her — when  he 
who  had  resisted  death  so  bravely  for  her,  prepared  to  give 
up  life  calmly  for  her,  her  bosom  rose  beyond  all  control : 
it  seemed  to  fill  to  choking,  then  to  split  wide  open  and  give 
the  struggling  soul  passage  in  one  gasping  sob  and  heart 
stricken  cry. 

Could  she  have  pent  this  in,  she  must  have  died. 

It  betrayed  her.  She  felt  it  had :  then  came  the  woman's 
instinct — fiight:  the  coward's  impulse — flight:  The  chaste 
wife's  instinct — ^flight  She  rushed  from  her  hiding  place 
and  made  wildly  for  the  house. 

But  Camille  was  darting  round  the  tree.  She  ran  right 
upon  him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  held  her  irre- 
sistibly. **  I  have  got  her — ^I  have  got  her,"  he  shouted  in 
wild  triumph.  "  No  I  I  will  not  let  you  go.  None  but  God 
shall  ever  take  you  from  me,  and  he  has  spared  you  to  me. 
You  are  not  dead :  you  have  kept  faith  as  I  have !     You 
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have  lived.  See !  look  at  me.  I  am  alive— I  am  well — I 
am  happy.  I  told  Laure  I  had  suffered.  I  lied.  If  I  had 
suffered  I  should  remember  it.  It  is  all  gone  at  sight  of  you, 
my  love  I  my  love  !     Oh,  my  Josephine  !  my  love  I " 

His  arm  was  firm  round  her  waist.  His  glowing  eyes 
poured  love  upon  her.     She  felt  his  beating  heart. 

All  that  passed  in  her — what  mortal  can  say  ?  She  seemed 
two  women :  that  part  of  her  which  could  not  get  away  from 
his  strong  arm  lost  all  strength  to  resist — ^it  yielded  and 
thrilled  under  his  embrace,  her  bosom  heaving  madly:  all 
that  was  free  writhed  away  from  him  :  her  face  was  averted 
with  a  glare  of  terror,  and  both  her  hands  put  up  between 
his  eyes  and  it* 

"You  turn  away  your  head.  Laure,  she  turns  away. 
Speak  for  me.  Scold  her :  for  I  don't  know  how  to  scold 
her.  No  answer  from  either:  oh  what  has  turned  your 
hearts  against  me  so  ?  " 

"  Camille,"  cried  Laure — ^the  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks — "  my  poor  Camille  I  leave  Beaurepaire.  Oh,  leave 
il  at  once." 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  look  of  inquiry. 

At  that  Josephine,  like  some  feeble  but  nimble  wild  crea- 
ture on  whom  a  grasp  has  relaxed,  writhed  away  from  him 
and  fled.     "  Farewell !   Farewell ! "  she  cried. 

It  seemed  despair  itself  who  spoke. 

She  had  not  taken  six  steps  when  Jacintha  met  her  right 
in  front.  "Madam  Raynal,"  she  cried,  curtesying,  "the 
baroness  is  in  the  summer  house  and  wants  to  speak  to  you. 
[  was  the  first  to  call  her  madame : "  and  Jacintha,  little 
dreaming  of  all  she  had  done,  went  off  in  triumph,  after 
another  curtesy. 

This  blow  turned  those  three  to  stone. 

Josephine  had  no  longer  the  power  or  the  wish  to  fly. 
"  Better  so,"  she  thought,  and  she  stood  cowering.  Then  the 
great  passions  that  had^  spoken  so  loud  were  struck  dumb, 
and  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  place.    Madam  Baynal's 
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quivering  eje  turned  slowly  and  ascant  towards  CamiUe,  but 
stopped  in  terror  ere  it  coidd  see  him. 

Silence— dead  silence  I 

The  ladies  knew  by  this  fearful  stillness  that  the  truth  was 
creeping  on  Camille. 

Madam  Raynal  cowered  more  and  more. 

Camille  spoke  one  word  in  a  low  whisper — 

"  Madam  ?  " 

Dead  silence. 

"  White  ?  both  in  white  ?  " 

<<  Camille,  it  was  our  doing.  We  drove  her  to  it  Oh,  sir, 
look  how  afraid  of  you  she  is.  Do  not  kill  her:  do  not 
reproach  her,  if  you  are  a  man." 

He  waved  her  out  of  his  way  as  if  she  had  been  some  idle 
feather,  and  he  walked  up  to  Josephine.  ^*  It  is  for  yoa 
to  speak  to  me  my  betrothed :  are  you  married  ?  "  The  poor 
creature,  true  to  her  nature,  was  thinking  more  of  him  than 
herself.  Even  in  her  despair  it  flashed  across  her  ^  If  he 
knew  all,  he  too  would  be  wretched  for  life.  If  I  let  him 
Bcom  me  he  may  be  happy  one  day."  She  cowered  the 
picture  of  sorrow  and  tongue  tied  guilt. 

"Are  you  a  wife?" 

"Yes!" 

He  staggered. 

"  This  is  how  I  came  to  be  suspected :  she  I  loved  was 
false?" 

"Yes  Camille  I" 

"  No  !  no  I "  cried  Laure  :  "  she  alone  never  suspected 
you  :  and  we  have  brought  her  to  this — we  alone." 

"  Be  silent  Laure— oh !  be  silent ! ! ! "  gasped  Josephine. 

"  I  lived  for  you  :  I  would  have  died  for  you  :  you  could 
not  even  wait  for  me." 

A  low  moan :  but  not  a  word  of  excuse. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  now  ?  " 

"  Forget  me  Camille ! " 

"  Forget  you  ?  oh  never !  never  !  there  is  but  one  thing  I 
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can  do  to  show  you  how  I  loved  you — forgive  you — and 
begone — ^whither  shall  I  go  ?  whither  shall  I  go  now  i  " 
"   "  Oh,  Camille,  your  words  stab  her :  she " 

"  Be  silent  I  let  none  speak  but  I — ^none  here  but  I  has 
the  right  to  speak.  Poor  weak  angel  that  loved  yet  could 
not  wait :  I  forgive  you  !  be  happy  ! — if  you  can — I  bid  you 
be  hap-py ! " 

The  gentle  despairing  tones  died  away,  and  with  them  life 
seemed  to  end  to  her,  and  hope  to  go  out.  He  turned  his 
tmck  quickly  on  her.  "  To  the  army  I "  he  cried  hoarsely. 
He  drew  himself  haughtily  up  in  marching  attitude.  He 
took  three  strides  erect  and  fiery  and  bold.  At  the  fourth 
the  great  heart  snapped,  and  the  worn  body  it  had  held  up 
00  long  rolled  like  a  dead  log  upon  the  ground  with  a 
tiemendous  fall. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  baroness  and  St.  Aubin  were  walking  gently  on  the 
South  Terrace,  when  suddenly  they  heard  shrieks  of  terror 
in  the  Pleasance.  They  came  with  quaking  hearts  as 
fast  as  their  old  limbs  would  carry  them.  They  found 
Laure  and  Josephine  crouched  over  the  body  of  a  man — an 
officer. 

Laure  was  just  tearing  open  his  collar  and  jacket  Dard 
and  Jacintha  had  run  from  the  kitchen  at  the  screams. 
Camille  lay  on  his  back,  white  and  motionless. 

The  doctor  now  came  up.  "  Who !  what  is  this  ?  "  He 
shook  his  head.  '<  This  is  a  bad  case.  Stand  away  ladies. 
Let  me  feel  his  pulse." 

Whilst  the  old  man  was  going  stiffly  down  on  one  knee, 
Jacintha  uttered  a  cry  of  terror.  "  See  !  see  I  his  shirt  I 
that  red  streak  !  Ah !  ah  I  it  is  getting  bigger  and  bigger  :*' 
and  she  turned  faint  in  a  moment,  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  Dard. 

The  doctor  looked.  "All  the  better,"  said  he  firmly. 
"  I  thought  he  was  dead !  His  blood  flows  :  then  I  will  save 
him  !  Don't  clutch  me  so,  Josephine — don't  cling  to  me  like 
that.  Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  breed :  not  turn  sick  at 
the  sight  of  a  little  blood  like  that  foolish  creature ;  but  help 
me  save  the  poor  man." 

"  Take  him  indoors  ! "  cried  the  baroness. 

"  Into  our  house  mamma  ?  "  gasped  Laure. 

"  The  lightning  would  strike  it  if  we  did  not ! "  cried  the 
baroness.     "  What !  a  wounded  soldier  who  has  fought  for 
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France !  leave  him  to  lie  and  die  outside  my  door — ^never 
what  would  my  son  say  ?     He  is  a  soldier." 

Laure  cast  a  hasty  look  at  Josephine :  Josephine's  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  ground  and  her  hands  clenched. 

^  Now  Jacintha — ^you  be  off! "  cried  the  doctor.  "  I  can't 
have  cowards  about  him  to  make  the  others  as  bad — go  and 
Btew  down  a  piece  of  good  beef  for  him  my  girl." 

«  That  I  will :  poor  thing." 

The  baroness  recognised  Camille. 

'<  Why  I  know  him  :  it  is  an  old  acquaintance,  young 
Dujardin — ^you  remember,  Josephine  ;  I  used  to  suspect  him 
of  a  fancy  for  you,  poor  fellow !  Why,  he  must  have  come 
here  to  see  us — ^poor  soul." 

"  No  matter  who  it  is — it  is  a  man.  Now  girls  have  you 
courage,  have  you  humanity  ?  Then  come  one  on  each  side 
of  him  and  take  hands  beneath  his  back,  while  I  lift  his  head 
and  Dard  his  legs." 

Dard  assented. 

"  And  handle  him  gently  monsieur  whatever  you  do,"  said 
Dard.     '<  I  know  what  it  is.     I  have  been  wounded." 

These  four  carried  the  lifeless  burden  very  slowly  and 
gently  across  the  Pleasance  to  the  house :  then  with  more 
difficulty  and  caution  up  the  stairs. 

All  the  while  the  sisters'  hands  griped  one  another  tight 
beneath  the  lifeless  burden,  and  spoke  to  one  another.  And 
Josephine's  arms  upheld  tenderly  but  not  weakly  the  hero 
she  had  struck  down.  She  avoided  Laure's  eye,  her  mother's 
eye,  and  even  the  doctor's  eye :  one  gasping  sob  escaped  her 
as  she  walked  with  head  half  averted  and  vacant,  terror 
stricken  eyes,  and  her  victim  on  her  sustaining  arm. 

They  laid  him  in  the  tapestried  chamber. 

"  I  must  have  an  airy  room  for  hiin,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  Now,  away  with  you  girls :  Dard,  help  me  undress 
him." 

Laure  took  Josephine's  hand :  '<  Sit  on  the  stairs,**  said 
she,  ^^  then  when  Dard  comes  out  we  shall  hear." 
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Josephine  obeyed  passively.  She  sat  in  gloomy  silenoei 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  like  one  waiting  for  her  deathblow. 

Laure,  sick  at  heart,  sat  silent  too.  At  last  she  said  faintly, 
"  Have  we  done  well  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Josephine,  doggedly.  Her  eyes  never 
left  the  ground. 

^  We  could  not  let  him  die  for  want  of  care  and  skilL  He 
will  not  thank  us  my  sister.     Better  to  die  than  live." 

At  this  instant  Dard  came  running  down.  ^  Grood  news ! 
Mesdemoiselles !  good  news !  the  wound  runs  all  along :  it 
is  not  deep,  like  mine  was.  He  has  opened  his  eyes  and 
shut  them  again.  The  dear  good  doctor  stopped  the  blood 
in  a  twinkle.  The  doctor  says  hell  be  bound  to  save  him. 
I  must  run  and  tell  Jadntha.  She  is  taking  on  in  the 
kitchen." 

Josephine,  who  had  risen  eagerly  from  her  despairing 
posture,  clasped  her  hands  together :  then  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept. 

'«  He  wiU  Uve  I  he  wiU  Hve  I " 

When  she  had  wept  a  long  while  she  said  to  Laure — 
"  Come,  my  sister,  help  your  poor  Josephine." 

"Yes,  love,  what?" 

"  My  duty,"  faltered  Josephine.  "  My  duty  that  an  hour 
ago  seemed  so  sweet,"  and  she  fell  to  weeping  patiently 
again. 

They  went  to  Josephine's  room.  She  crept  slowly  to  a 
wardrobe,  and  took  out  a  grey  silk  dress. 

"  Oh  never  mind  for  today,"  cried  Laure.    "Alas !  alas !  ** 

"  Help  me,  my  sister.    It  is  for  myself  as  welL" 

"  For  yourself." 

"  To  remind  me  every  moment  I  am  Madam  Raynal." 

They  put  the  grey  gown  on  her,  both  weeping  patiently. 
It  will  be  known  at  the  last  day  what  honest  women  have 
suffered  weeping  silently  in  this  noisy  world. 

Camille  soon  recovered  his  senses  and  a  portion  of  his 
strength :  then  the  irritation  of  his  wound  brought  on  fever. 
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This  in  turn  retired  before  the  doctor's  remedies  and  a  sound 
constitution :  but  it  left  behind  it  a  great  weakness  and  gen- 
eral prostration.  And  in  this  state  the  fate  of  the  body  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  mind. 

The  baroness  and  the  doctor  went  constantly  to  see  him, 
knd  soothe  him :  he  smiled  and  often  thanked  them,  but  his 
eager  eyes  watched  the  door  for  one  who  came  not. 

When  he  got  well  enough  to  leave  his  bed  the  largest 
couch  was  sent  up  to  him  from  the  saloon :  a  kind  hand 
lined  the  baron's  silk  dressing  gown  for  him  warm  and  soft 
and  nice :  and  he  would  sit  or  lie  on  his  couch,  or  take  two 
turns  in  the  room  leaning  upon  Laure's  shoulder,  and  glad 
of  the  support :  and  oh,  he  looked  so  piteously  in  her  eyes 
when  she  came,  and  when  she  went :  Laure  lowered  her 
eyes  before  them — she  could  do  nothing — she  could  say 
nothing. 

She  saw  that  with  his  strength  Camille  had  lost  a  portion 
of  his  pride :  that  he  pined  for  a  sight  of  her  he  no  longer 
respected  :  pined  for  her — as  the  thirsty  pine  for  water  in 
Zahara. 

At  last  one  day  he  spoke. 

"  How  kind  you  are  to  me  Laure !  how  kind  you  all  ar^— 
but  one." 

He  waited  in  hopes  she  would  say  something,  but  she  held 
her  tongue. 

"  At  least  tell  me  why  it  is  ?  Is  she  ashamed  ?  Is  she 
afraid?" 

"Neither." 

"  She  hates  me  ?  it  is  then  true  that  we  hate  those  whom 
we  have  wounded.  Cruel  I  cruel  Josephine.  Oh  heart  of 
marble  against  which  my  heart  has  wrecked  itself  for 
ever!" 

"  Alas !  she  is  not  cruel — ^but  she  is  Madam  Raynal." 

"  Ah !— I  forgot  I  But  have  I  no  claim  on  her  ?  Nearly 
four  years  she  has  been  my  betrothed.  What  have  I  done  ? 
Was- 1  over  false  to  her  ?  I  could  forgive  her  for  what  she 
15 
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has  done  to  me,  but  she  cannot  forgive  me.  Does  she  meat 
never  to  see  me  agam  ?  " 

"  What  good  could  come  of  it  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Camille,  with  a  malicious  smile.  "  I 
am  in  her  way.  I  see  what  she  wants— she  shall  have 
it" 

Laurc  carried  these  words  to  Josephine.  They  went 
through  her  like  a  sword. 

Laure  pitied  her. 

"  Let  us  go  to  him.     Anything  is  better  than  this." 

"  Laure,  I  dare  not" 

The  next  day  early,  Josephine  took  Laure  to  a  door  out- 
side the  house,  a  door  that  had  long  been  disused.  Nettles 
grew  before  it  She  produced  a  key  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty opened  this  door. 

^  Ah  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  been  in  there," 
said  Laure.  ''Why  Josephine  it  leads  to  the  tapestry 
chamber." 

«  Yes." 

«  What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Watch  him !  you  remember  where  we  used  to  peep 
through  into  the  room." 

"  Yes  I  Ah  how  happy  we  were  then." 

"  Watch  him,  as  a  mother  does  her  child.  Oh !  if  any- 
thing happens  to  him  while  he  is  under  my  care- " 

"  Be  calm,  love,  do  not  fear,  I  will  watch  him.  I  share 
your  misgivings,  your  fears ;  I  share  all  with  you." 

"  My  sister !  my  Laure  !  my  guardian  angel !  oh  if  I  had 
not  you,  who  know  what  a  miserable  woman  I  am,  I  should 
go  raving  mad ! 

When  Josephine  had  placed  Camille  under  this  strange 
surveillance,  she  felt  a  little,  a  very  little  easier,  she  hardly 
knew  why ;  for  in  truth  it  was  a  vague  protection  against  a 
danger  equally  mysterious.  So  great  was  Josephine's  fore- 
thought, so  unflinching  her  determination,  that  she  never 
once  could  be  prevailed  on  to  mount  those  stairs,  and  .peep 
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at  Camille  herself.  "  I  must  starve  my  heart,  not  feed  it" 
And  she  grew  paler  and  more  hollow-eyed  day  by  day. 

Yet  this  was  the  same  woman  who  showed  such  feeble- 
ness and  irresolution  when  Raynal  pressed  her  to  marry 
him. 

But  then  dwarfs  feebly  drew  her  this  way  and  that.  Now 
giants  fought  for  her.  Between  a  feeble  inclination  and  a 
feeble  disinclination  her  dead  heart  drifted  to  and  fro.  Now 
honour,  duty,  gratitude,  which  with  her  was  a  passion, 
dragged  her  one  way — love,  pity,  and  remorse  another. 

Neither  of  these  giants  would  relax  his  grasp,  and  nothing 
yielded  except  her  vital  powers.  Yes ;  her  temper — the 
loveliest  temper  Heaven  ever  gave  a  human  creature  was 
soured  at  times. 

There  lay  the  man  she  loved  pining  for  her.  Cursing  her 
for  her  cruelty — praying  Heaven  to  forgive  him  and  to  bless 
her,  and  curse  Mm  instead — sighing,  at  intervals,  all  the  day 
long  so  loud,  so  deep,  so  piteously,  as  if  his  heart  broke  with 
each  sigh ;  and  sometimes,  for  he  little  knew,  poor  soul,  that 
any  human  eye  was  upon  him,  casting  aside  his  manhood  in 
his  despair,  and  flinging  himself  on  the  very  floor,  and  muff- 
ling his  head,  and  sobbing — ^he  a  hero. 

And  here  was  she  pining  in  secret  for  him,  who  pined  for 
her  ?  "  I  am  not  a  woman  at  all,"  cried  she,  who  was  all 
woman.  "  I  am  crueller  to  him  than  a  tiger  or  any  savage 
creature  is  to  the  victim  she  tears.  I  must  not  tempt  you. 
To  love  me  now  is  a  sin.  I  must  cure  you  of  your  love  for 
me,  and  then  die :  for  what  shall  I  have  to  live  for  ?  He 
weeps,  he  sighs,  he  cries  for  Josephine  ! " 

This  enforced  cruelty  was  more  contrary  to  this  woman's 
nature  as  well  as  to  her  heart,  than  black  is  to  white,  or  heat 
to  cold :  and  Nature  rebelled  with  all  her  forces.  As  when 
a  rock  tries  to  stem  a  current,  the  water  fights  its  way  on 
more  sides  than  one,  so  insulted  Nature  dealt  with  Josephine. 
Not  only  did  her  body  pine,  but  her  nerves  were  exasperated. 
Sudden   twitches   came  over  her,   that    almost  made  her 
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scream.  Her  permanent  state  was  utter  despondency :  bat 
across  it  came  fitful  flashes  of  irritation ;  and  then  she  was 
scarce  mistress  of  herself. 

Wherefore  you  who  find  some  holy  woman  cross  and  bit- 
ter, stop  a  moment  before  you  sum  her  up  vixen  and  her 
religion  nought :  inquire  the  history  of  her  heart :  perchance 
beneath  the  smooth  cold  surface  of  duties  well  discharged, 
her  life  has  been,  or  even  is,  a  battle  against  some  self  indul- 
gence the  insignificant  saint's  very  blood  cries  out  for :  and 
so  the  poor  thing  is  cross,  not  because  she  is  bad :  but  be- 
cause she  is  better  than  the  rest  of  us — yet  human. 

As  for  Josephine's  little  bursts  of  fretfulness  they  were 
always  followed  by  disproportionate  penitence  and  pathetic 
efforts  to  be  so  very  kind  to  those  whom  she  had  scratched, 
and  then  felt  for  as  if  she  had  ploughed  great  bleeding  fur- 
rows in  them. 

Now  though  she  was  more  on  her  guard  With  the  baroness 
than  with  Laure,  or  the  doctor,  or  Jacintha,  her  state  could 
not  altogether  escape  the  vigilance  of  a  mother's  eye. 

But  the  baroness  had  not  the  clue  we  have. 

That  makes  all  the  difference :  how  small  an  understand- 
ing put  by  accident  or  instruction  on  the  right  track  shall 
run  the  game  down :  how  great  a  sagacity  shall  wander  if  it 
gets  on  a  false  scent.* 

"  Doctor  you  are  so  taken  up  with  your  patient  you  neg- 
lect the  rest  of  us.     Do  look  at  Josephine !  She  is  ill ! " 

"No  madam,  or  she  would  have  told  me." 

"  Well  then  she  is  going  to  be  ilL  She  is  so  pale,  and  so 
fretful,  so  peevish,  which  is  not  in  her  nature.  Would  you 
believe  it  doctor,  she  snaps  ?  " 

"  Our  Josephine  snap  ?    This  is  new." 

"And  snarls  I" 

"  Then  look  for  the  end  of  the  world." 

*  Vtde  all  authentic  records  of  man^s  reasonings  and  inventions:  for 
climax  plunge  firam  Kewton  reasoning  astronomy  down  to  Newton  reason- 
ing alchyray.  ' 
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"  The  other  day  I  heard  her  snap  Laure :  and  this  morn- 
ing she  half  snarled  at  me,  just  because  I  pressed  her  to  go 
and  console  our  patient.  Hush  !  here  she  is.  My  child  I 
am  accusing  you  to  monsieur  here.  I  am  telling  him  you 
neglect  his  patient." 

"  I,  mamma ! " 

"  You  never  go  near  him." 

"I  will  visit  him  one  of  these  days,"  said  Josephine 
coldly. 

"  One  of  these  days  my  daughter.  You  used  not  to  be  so 
hard  hearted.  A  soldier,  an  old  comrade  of  your  husband's, 
wounded  and  sick,  and  you  alone  never  go  to  him,  to  console 
him  with  a  word  of  sympathy  or  encouragement." 

Josephine  looked  at  her  mother  with  a  sort  of  incredulous 
stare. 

"  I  do  not  recognize  you.  You  who  are  so  kind-hearted 
and  pitiful,  except  to  wounded  soldiers." 

Josephine  smiled  bitterly.  Then  after  a  struggle  she 
replied  with  a  ^tone  and  manner  so  spiteful  and  icy  that  it 
would  have  deceived  even  us  who  know  her  had  we  heard  it. 

"  He  has  plenty  of  nurses  without  me,"  she  added  almost 
violently.  "  Jly  husband,  if  he  were  wounded,  would  not 
have  so  many,  perhaps  not  have  one." 

With  this  she  rose  and  went  out,  leaving  them  aghast 
She  sat  down  in  the  passage  on  a  window  seat,  and  laughed 
hysterically. 

Laure  heard  her  and  ran  to  her.  Josephine  told  her 
what  her  mother  had  said  to  her.     Laure  soothed  her. 

**  Never  mind.  You  have  your  sister  who  understands 
you :  don't  come  in  till  they  have  got  some  other  topic" 

Laure  out  of  curiosity  went  in,  and  found  a  discussion 
going  on.  The  doctor  was  fathoming  Josephine,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  companion. 

"It  is  a  female  jealousy:  and  of  a  mighty  innocent  kind 
We  are  so  occupied  with  this  poor  fellow,  she  thinks  her 
soldier  is  forgotten." 
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**  Surely,  doctor,  our  Josepbiue  would  not  be  so  unreason- 
able, so  unjust" 

^  She  belongs  to  a  sex,  be  it  said  without  offending  you 
madam,  among  whose  numberless  virtues  justice  does  not  fill 
a  prominent  place." 

The  baroness  shook  her  head. 

**  That  is  not  it  It  is  a  piece  of  prudery.  This  young 
gentleman  was  a  sort  of  admirer  of  hers,  though  she  did  not 
admire  him  much,  as  far  as  I  remember.  But  it  was  four 
years  ago :  and  she  is  married  to  a  man  she  loves,  or  is  going 
to  love." 

"  Well  but  mamma,  a  trifling  excess  of  delicacy  is  surely 
excusable." 

"  It  is  not  delicacy :  it  is  prudery.  And  when  people  are 
sick  and  suffering,  an  honest  woman  should  take  up  her 
charity  and  lay  down  her  prudery  or  her  coquetry:  two 
things  that  I  suspect  are  the  same  thing  in  different  shapes." 

Here  Jacintha  came  in. 

*' Mademoiselle,  here  is  the  colonel's  broth;  Madam 
Raynal  has  flavoured  it  for  him,  and  you  are  to  take  it  up  to 
him,  and  keep  him  company  while  he  eats  it" 

"  Come,"  cried  the  baroness,  "  my  lecture  has  not  been 
lost." 

Laure  followed  Jacintha  up  stairs. 

Laure  was  heart  and  head  on  Kaynal's  side. 

She  had  deceived  him  about  Josephine's  attachment,  and 
felt  all  the  more  desirous  to  guard  him  against  any  ill  conse« 
quences  of  it.  Then  he  had  been  so  generous  to  her :  he 
had  left  her  her  sister,  who  would  have  gone  to  Egypt,  and 
escaped  this  misery,  but  for  her. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  may  use  a  great  master's 
words, 

Gentle  pity 

Tugged  at  her  heartstrings  with  complaining  cries. 

This  watching  of  Camille  made  her  wretched.     When  she 
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was  with  him  his  pride  bore  him  up :  but  when  he  was 
alone  as  he  thought,  his  anguish  and  despair  were  terrible^ 
and  broke  out  in  so  many  ways  that  often  Laure  shrank  in 
terror  from  her  peephole.  * 

She  dared  not  tell  Josephine  the  half  of  what  she  saw: 
what  she  did  tell  her  agitated  her  so  terribly :  and  often 
Laure  had  it  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  say — "  Do  pray  gjo 
and  see  if  you  can  say  nothing  that  will  do  him  good : "  "but 
she  fought  the  impulse  down.  This  battle  of  feeling,  thougb 
less  severe  than  her  sister's,  was  constant :  it  destroyed  her 
gaiety.  She  whose  merry  laugh  used  to  ring  like  chimes 
through  the  house,  never  laughed  now,  seldom  smiled,  and 
often  sighed.  The  elders  felt  a  deep  gloom  settle  down  upon 
the  house. 

One  evening  the  baroness,  Josephine,  and  St.  Aubin  sat  in 
the  saloon,  in  dead  silence. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin  had  been  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  deep 
depression,  but  for  a  day  or  two  he  had  been  as  grave  and 
as  sad  as  the  rest. 

He  now  broke  silence. 

"  I  am  glad  Laure  is  out  of  the  room,"  said  he  thought 
ftilly,  "  I  wish  to  consult  you  two." 

"  We  listen  my  friend,"  said  the  baroness  with  interest. 

"  It  is  humiliating,  after  all  my  experience,  to  be  obliged 
to  consult  unprofessional  persons.  Forty  years  ago  I  should 
have  been  too  wise  to  do  so.  But  since  then  I  have  oflien 
seen  science  baffled  and  untrained  intelligences  throw  light 
upon  hard  questions :  and  your  sex  in  particular  has  lumi- 
nous instincts  and  reads  things  by  flashes  that  we  men  miss 
with  a  microscope.  Our  dear  Madam  Raynal  read  that 
notary,  and  to  this  day  I  believe  she  could  not  tell  us 
how." 

"  I  know  very  well  how  I  read  him  dear  friend." 

"How?" 

"Oh!  I  can't  feZZ how." 

"  There  you  see.    Well  then  you  must  help  me  in  this 
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case.     And  this  time  I  promise  to  treat  your  art  with  xaore 
respect" 
^And  who  is  it  she  is  to  read  now?"  asked  the  baro- 


Josephine  said  nothing :  but  trembled,  and  was  seoretlj 
but  keenly  on  her  guard. 

**  Who  should  it  be  but  my  poor  patient  ?  He  puzzles  me, 
I  never  knew  a  patient  so  faint  hearted." 

"  A  soldier  faint  hearted  !  "  exclaimed  the  baroness.  "  To 
be  sure  these  men  that  storm  cities  and  fire  cannon,  and 
cut  and  hack  one  another  with  so  much  spirit,  are  poor 
creatures  compared  with  us  when  they  have  to  lie  quiet  and 
sufier." 

"  Josephine,"  said  the  doctor,  abruptly,  "  do  you  know 
Colonel  Dujardin's  character  ?  " 

"  No !  yes !  by  the  bulletins  of  the  army — long  ago." 

"  Do  you  know  his  history  ?  " 

"  No — yes.  He  told  Laure :  and  she  told  me.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  Spain.  The  cowards  made  him  suffer 
tortures.  Oh,  doctor !  he  is  alive  by  a  miracle.  I  cannot 
think  that  Heaven  wiU  desert  him  now.  Do  send  for 
Laure ;  she  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can  all  he  has  gone 
through." 

"  No,"  said  St.  Aubin,  "  you  mistake  me.  That  is  not 
what  I  want  to  know.  It  is  not  the  past  but  the  present 
that  gives  me  so  much  concern.  Past  dangers  are  present 
delights." 

"  Doctor,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*^  I  mean  this,  that  he  ought  to  get  well,  and  does  not. 
But  it  is  not  my  fault :  no  man  can  be  cured  without  his  own 
help :  and  he  will  not  put  a  finger  to  the  work.  Patients 
complain  of  our  indifference :  it  is  not  so  here :  I  am  all 
anxiety  and  zeal,  and  my  sick  man  is  his  own  bystander 
apathetic  as  a  log." 

The  doctor  walked  the  room  in  great  excitement. 

"  Ladies  for  pity's  sake  help  me  :  get  his  history  from  him, 
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and  tell  it  me :  you  Josephine  with  your  instincts  do  for  pity's 
sake  help  me :  do  throw  off  that  sublime  indifference  yoii^ 
have  manifested  all  along  to  this  man's  fate." 

"  She  has  not  I  *'  cried  the  baroness  firing  up.  "  Sh9  lined 
his  dressing  gown  for  him ;  and  she  inspects  eyerything  th^t 
he  eats  :  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes !  my  mother." 

"  Hav«  patience  my  friend :  time  will  cure  your  patient : 
and  time  alone." 

"  Time  !  you  speak  as  if  time  was  a  quality :  time  is  only 
a  measure  of  events,  favourable  or  unfavourable :  time  kills 
as  many  as  it  cures." 

"  Why  doctor  you  surely  would  not  imply  his  life  is  in  any 
danger  ?  " 

"  Should  I  be  saying  all  this  if  it  was  not  ?  Must  I  speak 
out  ?  Well  then  I  will.  J£  some  change  does  not  take  place 
soon,  he  will  be  a  dead  man  in  another  fortnight.  That  is  all 
time  will  do  for  him.     Now." 

The  baroness  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pity  and  dis- 
tress. 

Josephine  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  a  creeping 
horror  came  over  her,  and  then  a  faintness.  Suddenly  she 
rushed  from  the  room.  In  the  passage  she  met  Laure 
coming  hastily  towards  the  salon  laughing:  the  first  time 
she  had  laughed  this  many  a  day.  Oh  what  a  contrast 
between  the  two  faces  that  met  there — the  one  pale  and  | 
horror  stricken,  the  other  rosy  and  laughing ! 

"  Well  dear,  at  last  I  am  paid  for  all  my  trouble.  I  have 
caught  my  lord  out.  What  do  you  think  he  does  ?  What  is 
the  matter?" 

"  Nothing— tell  me !  tell  me ! " 

"You  are  agitated  Josephine.  My  sister — my  sweet 
lister!  What  have  they  been  doing  to  you  now?  You 
yant  my  story  first  ?  Very  well.  Oh  the  doctor  would  be 
n  a  fine  rage  if  he  knew  it" 

"The  doctor?" 

15* 
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"  Yes  !  it  is  soon  told.  Camille  never  takes  a  drop  of  hia 
jnedicine.  He  pours  it  into  the  ashes  under  the  grate.  I 
iaw  him.    I  caught  him  in  the  act,  ha  I  ha ! " 

Josephine  stared  wildly  at  Laure  to  hear  her  laugh. 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot :  you  don't  know— come." 

«  Where  to  ?  " 

"To  Aim." 

Josephine  paused  on  the  first  landing. 
"  Promise  me  not  to  contradict  a  word  I  shall  say  to  him. 
I  must  hide  my  heart  from  him  I  love — ^yes,  him  I  love,  I 
adore,  I  worship.  Ah  !  I  have  got  you  to  whom  I  can  tell 
the  truth,  or  I  could  not  go  on  the  walking  lie  I  am.  I  love 
him :  I  adore  him :  I  will  deceive  him,  and  save  him,  and 
then  lie  down  and  die." 

"Be  calm!  pray  be  calm!"  said  Laure:  "Oh,  that  he 
had  never  been  bom !  Say  what  you  will,  I  will  not  speak. 
Shall  I  tell  him  you  are  coming  ?  " 

"  No.  Let  me  have  every  advantage :  let  me  think  be- 
forehand every  word  I  shall  say :  but  take  him  by  surprise, 
coward  and  double-face  that  I  am." 

The  sisters  stood  at  the  door.  Josephine's  heart  beat 
audibly.  She  knocked:  a  faint  voice  said — "Come  in." 
She  and  Laure  entered  the  room.  Camille  sat  on  the  sofa, 
his  head  bowed  over  his  hands.  A  glance  showed  Josephine 
that  he  was  doggedly  and  resolutely  thrusting  himself  into 
the  grave.  Thinking  it  was  only  Laure,  for  he  had  now 
lost  all  hope  of  seeing  Josephine  come  in  at  the  door,  he 
never  moved.  Some  one  glided  gently  but  rapidly  up  to 
him. 

He  looked  up. 

Josephine  was  kneeling  to  him. 

He  lifted  his  head  with  a  start,  and  trembled  all  over. 

"  Camille,  I  am  come  to  you  to  beg  your  pity,  to  appeal 
to  your  generosity,  to  ask  a  favour — ^I  who  deserve  so  little 
of  you." 
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"You  have  waited  a  long  time,"  said  Camille  agitated 
greatly ;  "  and  so  have  I,"  he  added  bitterly. 

"  Camille,  you  are  killing  one  who  loved  you  once,  and* 
who  has  been  very  weak  and  faithless,  but  not  so  Widced  as 
she  appears." 

"  How  am  I  killing  you  ?  " 

f*  With  remorse — to  see  you  sinking  into  the  tomb. 
Camille  is  this  generous  of  you  ?  Do  I  not  suffer  enough  ? 
Would  you  make  me  a  murderess  ?  " 

"  Then  why  have  you  never  been  near  me  ?  I  could  for- 
give your  weakness,  but  not  your  heartlessness." 

"  It  is  my  duty.  I  have  no  right  to  seek  your  society. 
If  you  really  wanted  mine  you  would  get  well,  and  so  join 
u^  down  stairs  a  week  or  two  before  you  leave  us." 

"  How  am  I  to  get  well  ?     My  heart  is  broken." 

"  Be  a  man  Camille.  Do  not  fling  away  a  soldier's  life 
because  a  fickle  worthless  woman  could  not  wait  for  you. 
Forgive  like  a  man,  or  revenge  yourself  like  a  man.  If  you 
cannot  forgive  me,  kill  me.  See  I  kneel  at  your  feet  I 
will  not  resist  you.     Kill  me  I " 

"  I  wish  I  could.  Oh  I  if  I  could  kill  you  with  a  look  and 
myself  with  a  wish  I  No  man  should  ever  take  you  from 
me  then.  We  would  be  together  in  the  grave  at  this  hour. 
Do  not  tempt  me,  I  say  ! " 

And  he  cast  a  terrible  look  of  love,  and  hatred,  and  despair 
upon  her. 

Her  purple  eye  never  winced  :  it  poured  back  tenderness 
and  affection  in  return. 

He  saw  and  turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her. 

She  seized  it  and  kissed  it.  "You  are  great,  you  are 
generous  ;  you  will  not  strike  me  as  a  woman  strikes — ^you 
will  not  die  to  drive  me  to  despair." 

"  Ah  I  you  love  me  still ! " 

"  No !  no !  no !  my  heart  is  dead.  But  I  loved  you  once. 
When  I  had  a  right  to  love  you.     A  woman  cannot  forget 
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^U.  Can  you  ?  Yes  I  you  can,  to  be  revenged  on  poor  siDy 
Josephine." 

"  I  see :  Love  is  gone — ^but  pity  remains — I  thought  that 
was  gone  too." 

"Yes  Camille,"  said  Josephine  in  a  whisper — "pity  re- 
mains, and  remorse  and  terror  at  what  I  have  done  to  a  man 
of  whom  I  was  never  worthy." 

"Well,  madam,  as  you  have  come  at  last  to  me,  and 
;.ven  do  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  a  favour — ^I  shall  try 
— if  only  out  of  courtesy — to— ah  Josephine  I  Josephine! 
when  did  I  ever  refuse  you  anything  ?  " 

At  this  Josephine  sank  into  a  chair,  and  burst  out  crying. 
Camille,  at  this,  began  to  cry  too ;  and  the  two  poor  things 
4at  a  long  way  from  one  another,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

The  man,  weakened  as  he  was,  recovered  his  quiet  despair 
first. 

"  Don't  cry  so  my  poor  soul  I "  said  he.  "  But  tell  me 
what  is  your  will,  and  I  shall  obey  you  as  I  used  before 
anyone  came  between  us  I  " 

"  Then  I  live,  Camille  I  I  implore  you  to  live  I " 

"  Well  Josephine,  since  you  care  about  it,  I  will  live." 

"  Since  I  care  ! — oh  ! — ^bless  you  Camille.  How  good  you 
are :  how  generous  you  are.  You  have  promised — ^you  keep 
your  promises :  you  are  not  like  me." 

"  Why  did  not  you  come  before  and  ask  me  ?  I  thought 
I  was  in  your  way.     I  thought  you  wanted  me  dead." 

Josephine  cast  a  look  of  wonder  and  anguish  on  Camille, 
iiat  she  said  nothing.  She  rang  the  bell,  and,  on  Jacintha 
coming  up,  she  dispatched  her  to  Doctor  St.  Aubin  for  the 
patient's  medicine. 

"Tell  the  doctor,"  said  she,  "  Colonel  Dujardin  has  let  fall 
the  glass." 

While  Jacintha  was  gone,  she  scolded  Camille  gently. 

"  How  could  you  be  so  unkind  to  the  poor  doctor  who 
loves  you  so  ?  " 

"  What  have  I  done  to  him  ?  "  asked  Camille  colouring. 
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"  You  throw  away  his  medicines.  Do  yon  ttink  I  am 
blind.  Look  at  the  ashes  ;  they  are  wet.  CamiUe,  are  you 
too  becoming  disingenuous  ?  " 

'^  He  gives  me  tonics  that  do  me  too  much  gooA^^'  I  could 
not  die  quick  enough — there,  forgive  me.  I  have  promised 
to  live — ^I  will  live." 

Jacintha  came  in  with  the  tonic  in  a  glasa^  and  retired  with 
an  obeisance. 

Josephine  took  it  to  Camille. 

"  Drink  with  me,  then,"  said  he,  "  or  I  will  not  touch  it" 

Josephine  took  the  glass. 

"I  drink  to  your  health  Camille,  and  to  your  glory: 
laurels  to  your  brow  my  hero !  and  some  faithful  woman  to 
your  heart :  who  will  make  you  forget  this  folly :  it  is  for 
her  I  save  you."  She  put  the  glass  with  well  acted  spirit  to 
her  lips:  but  in  the  very  action  a  spasm  seized  her  throat 
and  almost  choked  her :  she  lowered  her  head  that  he  might 
not  see  her  face  and  tried  again ;  but  the  tears  burst  from 
her  eyes  and  ran  into  the  liquid  and  her  lips  trembled  over 
the  brim,  and  couldn't. 

"  Ah !  give  it  me,"  he  cried :  "  there  is  a  tear  of  yours 
in  it." 

He  drank  off  the  bitter  remedy  now  as  if  it  had  been 
nectar. 

Josephine  blushed. 

"  If  you  wanted  me  to  live,  why  did  you  not  come  here 
before?" 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  so  foolish,  so  wicked,  so 
cruel  as  to  do  what  you  have  been  doing." 

"  Josephine,  come  and  shine  upon  me  every  day,  and  you 
shall  have  no  fresh  cause  of  complaint :  things  flourish  in  the 
sunshine  that  die  in  the  dark :  Laure  it  is  as  if  the  sun  had 
come  into  my  prison :  you  are  pale,  but  you  are  beautiful  as 
ever — more  beautiful :  what  a  sweet  dress !  so  quiet,  so 
modest,  it  sets  off  your  beauty  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  vie 
with  it." 
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He  put  out  his  hand  and  took  her  grej  silk  dress  and  went 
to  kiss  it  as  a  devotee  kisses  the  altar  steps. 

She  snatched  it  furiously  away  with  a  shudder. 

"  Yea,  you  are  right,"  said  she :  "  thank  you  for  noticing 
my  dress :  it  is  a  beautiful  dress — ^ha  I  ha  I  A  dress  I  take 
a  pride  in  wearing,  and  always  shall,  I  hope.  I  mean  to  be 
buried  in  it.  Gome  Laure !  Thank  you  Camille :  you  are 
very  good,  you  have  once  more  promised  me  to  live.  Get 
well :  come  down  stairs ;  then  you  will  see  me  every  day 
you  know — there  is  a  temptation.  Good  bye  Camille  I — ^are 
you  coming  Laure  ?  What  are  you  loitering  for  ?  God  bless 
you,  and  comfort  you,  and  help  you  to  forget  what  it  is  mad- 
ness to  remember  I " 

She  was  gone. 

The  room  seemed  to  darken  to  Camille. 

Outside  the  door  Josephine  caught  hold  almost  fiercely  of 
Laure. 

"  Have  I  committed  myself?  " 

"  Over  and  over  again.  Do  not  look  so  terrified ! — ^I  mean 
to  me :  but  not  to  him.  Oh  I  what  a  fool  he  is  I  and  how 
much  better  you  must  know  him'  than  I  do  to  venture  on 
such  a  transparent  deceit.  He  believes  whatever  you  tell 
him.  He  is  all  ears,  and  no  eyes.  Yes,  love,  I  watched 
him  keenly  all  the  time.  He  really  thinks  it  is  pity  and 
remorse ;  nothing  more.  My  poor  sister  you  have  a  hard 
life  to  lead — a  hard  game  to  play :  but  so  far  you  have 
succeeded :  yet  could  look  poor  Raynal  in  the  face  if  he  came 
home  today." 

"Then  God  be  thanked,"  cried  Josephine.  "I  am  as 
happy  today  as  I  can  ever  hope  to  be.  Now  let  us  go 
through  the  farce  of  dressing :  it  is  near  dinner  time ;  and 
then  the  farce  of  talking,  and  hardest  of  all,  the  farce  of 
living." 

From  that  hour  Camille  began  to  get  better  very  slowly 
yet  perceptibly. 

The  doctor,  afraid  of  being  mistaken,  said  nothing  for 
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some  days,  but  at  last  he  announced  the  good  news  at 
the  dinner  table.  It  was  no  news  to  either  of  the  sisters. 
Laure  had  watched  every  symptom,  and  had  told  Josephine. 
'^  He  is  to  come  down  stairs  in  three  days/'  added  the 
doctor. 

The  baroness. — "  Thank  heaven  I  "and  now  thW  anxiety  is 
removed,  I  do  hope  you  will  have  time  to  cure  her  who  is 
dearer  to  us  than  all  the  world." 

Josephine. — "My  mother:  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  me." 

Baroness. — "Then  why  do  you  answer?  I  mentioned 
nobody." 

Josephine  was  confused:  the  doctor  smiled:  but  he 
said  kindly — "Indeed,  you  look  pale,  and  somewhat 
thinner." 

Baroness. — "  Thinner  ?  What  wonder  when  she  eats 
nothing  ?  " 

St.  Aubin. — "  Is  this  true  ?     Do  you  eat  nothing  ?  " 

Josephine. — "  I  eat  as  much  as  I  require.  I  have  often 
heard  you  say  we  should  eat  no  more  than  we  can 
relish." 

St.  Aubin. — "  She  is  right.  Perhaps  we  dine  too  early 
for  you.    I  observe  you  don't  seem  to  enjoy  your  dinner." 

Josephine. — "  Enjoy — my  dinner  ?  " 

St  Aubin. — ^**Why  not?  You  are  not  an  angel  in  body 
though  you  are  in  mind :  and  if  you  don't  enjoy  your  dinner 
there  is  something  wrong.  However,  perhaps  Jacintha  does 
not  give  us  the  dishes  you  like." 

Josephine. — "No  I  no!  it  is  not  that.  All  dishes  taste 
like  one  to  me." 

Sjt.  Aubin.—"  What  do  they  taste  like  ?  " 

Josephine. — ^"Like? — like  all  the  same— quite  tasteless. 
Don*t  tease  me  ?    What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

Baroness. — "There  doctor — there:  see  how  fretful  the 
poor  child  is  getting." 

St  Aubin. — "  I  see  madam,  and^vine  the  cause.    Now 
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Madam  Haynal,  let  us  be  serious.  I  understand  joa  to 
say  that  a  slice  of  this  mutton  or  of  that  chicken  taste  the 
same  to  jou ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  have  no  taste  ?  ** 

Jos^hine. — "  None  whatever." 

St.  Aubin.— "BileIIIII" 

Camille,  bribed  by  the  hope  of  seeing  Josephine  every 
day,  turned  his  mind  seriously  towards  getting  well ;  and, 
OS  his  disorder  had  been  lethargy,  not  disease,  he  improved 
visibly.  But,  as  his  body  strengthened,  some  of  the  worst 
passions  in  our  nature  attacked  him. 

Fierce  gusts  of  hate  and  love  combined  overpowered  this 
man's  high  sentiments  of  honour  and  justice,  and  made  him 
clench  his  teeth,  and  vow  never  to  leave  Beaurepaire  with- 
out Josephine.  She  had  been  his  four  years  before  she  ever 
saw  Baynal,  and  she  should  be  his  for  ever.  Her  love 
would  soon  revive  when  they  should  meet  every  day, 
and — 

Then  conscience  pricked  him,  and  reminded  him  how 
and  why  Raynal  had  married  her:  for  Laure  had  told 
him  alL  Should  he  undermine  an  absent  soldier,  whose 
whole  conduct  in  this  had  been  so  pure,  so  generous,  so 
unselfish  ? 

But  this  was  not  all. 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  under  a  great  personal  obliga- 
tion to  his  quondam  comrade  Raynal,  of  which  more  by 
and  by. 

Whenever  this  was  vividly  present  to  his  mind,  a  great 
terror  fell  on  him,  and  he  would  cry  out  in  anguish — "  Ob ! 
that  some  angel  would  come  to  me  and  tear  me  by  force 
from  this  place." 

And  the  next  moment  passion  swept  over  him  like  a  flood, 
and  carried  away  all  his  virtuous  resolves.  His  soul  was  in 
deep  waters:  great  waves  drove  it  to  and  fro.  Perilous 
condition,  which  seldom  ends  well. 

Camille  was  a  man  in  whom  honour  sat  throned. 

.i 
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In  no  other  earthly  circumstance  could  he  have  hesitated 
an  instant  between  right  and  wrong.  But  such  natures, 
proof  against  all  other  temptations,  have  often  fallen,  and 
will  fall,  where  sin  takes  the  angel  form  of  her  they  love. 
Yet,  of  all  men,  they  should  pray  for  help  to  stand:  for 
fallen,  they  still  retain  one  thing«lliat  divides  them  from 
mean  sinners. 

Remorse — the  giant  that  rends  the  great  hearts  that  mock 
at  fear. . 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  day  came  in  which  the  doctor  had  promised  his 
patient  he  should  come  down  stairs.  First  his  comfortable 
sofa  was  taken  down  into  the  saloon  for  his  use :  then  the 
patient  himself  came  down  leaning  on  the  doctor's  arm,  and 
his  heart  palpitating  at  the  thought  of  the  meeting.  He 
came  into  the  room  :  the  baroness  was  alone.  She  greeted 
him  kindly,  and  welcomed  him.  Laure  came  in  soon  afler 
and  did  the  same.  But  no  Josephine.  Camille  felt  sick  at 
heart  At  last  dinner  was  announced :  ^  she  will  surely 
join  us  at  dinner,"  thought  he.  He  cast  his  eyes  anxiously 
on  the  table:  the  napkins  were  laid  for  four  only.  The 
baroness  carelessly  explained  this  to  him  as  they  sat  down. 

"Madam  Raynal  dines  in  her  own  room.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she  is  indisposed." 

Camille  muttered  polite  regrets :  the  rage  of  disappoint- 
ment drove  its  fangs  into  him,  and  then  came  the  hollow 
aching  of  hope  deferred.  The  next  day  he  saw  her,  but 
could  not  get  a  word  with  her  alone.  The  baroness  tortured 
him  another  way.  She  was  full  of  Raynal.  She  loved  him. 
She  called  him  her  son :  was  never  weary  of  descanting  on 
his  virtues  to  Camille.  Not  a  day  passed  that  she  did  not 
pester  Camille  to  make  a  calculation  as  to  the  probable 
period  of  his  return;  and  he  was  obliged  to  answer  her. 
She  related  to  him  before  Josephine  and  Laure,  how  this 
honest  soldier  had  come  to  them  like  a  guardian  angel  and 
saved  the  whole  family.  In  vain  he  muttered  that  Laure 
bad  told  him." 
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"  Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  it  you  my  way," 
cried  she,  and  told  it  diffusely. 

The  next  thing  was,  Josephine  had  received  no  letter  from 
him  this  month :  the  first  month  he  had  missed.  In  vain  did 
Laure  represent  that  he  was  only  a  few  days  over  his  time. 
The  haroness  hecame  anxious,  comnumicated  her  anxieties 
to  Camille  among  the  rest :  and  by  a  torturing  interrogatory 
compelled  him  to  explain  to  her  before  them  all  that  ships 
do  not  always  sail  to  a  day,  and  are  sometimes  delayed. 
But  oh  !  he  writhed  at  the  man's  name :  and  Laure  observed 
that  he  never  mentioned  it,  nor  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  such  a  person  as  Josephine's  husband,  except  when  others 
compelled  him.  Yet  they  were  acquainted:  and  Laure 
wondered  that  he  did  not  sometimes  detract  or  sneer. 

"  I  should."  said  she,  "  I  know  I  should." 

"  He  is  too  noble,"  said  Josephine,  "and  too  wise.  If  he 
did  I  should  respect  him  less,  and  my  husband  more — ^if 
possible." 

Certainly  Camille  was  not  the  sort  of  nature  that  detracts, 
but  the  reason  he  avoided  Raynal's  name  was  simply  that 
his  whole  battle  was  to  forget  such  a  man  existed.  From 
this  dream  he  was  rudely  awakened  every  hour  since  he 
joined  the  family,  and  the  wound  his  self  deceiving  heart 
would  fain  have  skinned  over,  was  torn  open.  But  worse 
than  this  was  the  torture  of  being  tantalized.  He  was  in 
company  with  Josephine,  but  never  alone.  Even  if  she  left 
the  room  for  an  instant,  Laure  accompanied  her  and  returned 
with  her.  Camille  at  last  began  to  comprehend  that  Joseph- 
.  ine  had  decided  there  should  be  no  private  interviews  be- 
tween her  and  him.  Thus  not  only  the  shadow  of  the  absent 
Raynal  stood  between  them,  but  her  mother  and  sister  in 
person,  and,  worst  of  all,  her  own  will. 

"  Cold  blooded  fiend,"  he  cried  in  his  rage,  "  you  never 
loved  me :  you  never  will  really  love  anyone." 

Then  the  thought  of  all  her  tenderness  and  goodness  came 
to  rebuke  him.     But  ev^n  in  rebuking  it  maddened  him. 
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"  Yes !  it  is  her  very  nature  to  love :  but  since  she  can  make 
her  heart  turn  whichever  way  her  honour  bids,  she  will  love 
her  husband :  she  does  not  now  ;  but  sooner  or  later  she  will 
—then  she  will  have  children.  He  writhed  with  anguish  and 
fury  at  this  thought :  loving  ties  between  him  and  her.  He 
has  everything  on  his  side.  I  nothing  but  memories  she  will 
efface  from  her  heart.  Will  efface  ?  She  must  have  effaced 
them,  or  she  could  not  have  married  him."  He  rose  and 
went  out  into  the  Fleasance.  He  felt  as  if  all  must  see  the 
frightful  tempest  in  his  heart.  He  went  into  the  Park,  and 
wandered  wildly.  He  was  in  that  state  in  which  men  com- 
mit acts  that  the  next  moment  they  look  back  on  with  won- 
der as  well  as  horror. 

He  wandered,  and  wandered  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and 
at  each  turn  where  the  stagnant  current  showed  a  deeper 
pool  than  usual  he  stopped,  and  looked,  and  thought,  ^  how 
calm  and  peaceful  you  are  I  " 

He  sat  down  at  last  by  the  waterside,  his  eyes  bent  on  a 
calm,  green  pool. 

"  You  are  very  calm  and  peaceful,  and  you  could  give  me 
your  peace.  No  more  rage — no  more  jealousy — ^no  more 
despair.  It  is  a  sordid  death  for  a  soldier  to  die  who  has 
seen  great  battles.  When  I  was  a  boy — ah  I  why  cannot  I 
be  a  boy  again  ? — then  I  read  of  a  Spartan  soldier  that  was 
on  a  sinking  ship — there  was  no  hope — no  more  there  is  for 
me.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  fell  on  it  ere  the  ship  could 
sink.  I  can  understand  that  man's  heart.  I  am  of  his  mind. 
Still  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  Ah!  what  is  this?  my 
pistols.  The  present  my  old  comrades  sent  me  while  I  lay 
between  life  and  death.     Why  did  not  I  die  then  ? 

"No  matter:  I  am  glad  I  have  got  my  pistols.  How 
strange  I  should  put  them  away  into  this  coat,  and  put  the 
coat  on  without  knowing  it.  All  these  things  are  preor- 
dained. 

"  To  go  without  a  word  with  her — ^a  parting  word.  No ! 
it  is  best  no.     For  I  should  have  taken  her  with  me." 
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"  Sir !  colonel ! "  uttered  a  harsh,  dry  voice  behind  him. 

Camille  started. 

Absorbed  and  strung  up  to  desperation  as  he  was,  this 
voice  seemed  unnaturally  loud,  and  discordant  with  his  mood  ; 
a  sudden  trumpet  from  the  world  of  small  things. 

Picard  the  notary  stood  behind  him. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Madam  Raynal  is  ?  " 

"  No.     At  the  chateau  I  suppose." 

"  She  is  not  there :  I  inquired  of  the  servant.  She  waa 
out.     You  have  not  seen  her  colonel  ?  " 

"I!  no. 

'^  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  go  back  to  the  chateau  and 
wait  for  her :  stay,  you  are  a  friend  of  the  family.  Colonel 
suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,  and  ask  you  to  tell  Madam  Ray- 
nal, or  better  still  to  tell  the  baroness,  or  Mademoiselle 
Laure." 

"Monsieur,"  said  Camille  coldly,  "charge  me  with  no 
messages,  for  I  should  not  deliver  them.  I  am  going  another 
way." 

"In  that  case  monsieur,  I  will  go  to  the  chateau  once 
more." 

"Go!" 

Picard  went,  wondering  at  the  colonel's  strange  manner. 

Camille  wondered  that  anyone  could  be  so  mad  as  to  talk 
to  him  about  trifles — to  him  a  man  standing  on  the  brink  of 
eternity.  JPoor  soul  it  was  he  who  was  mad  and  unlucky. 
He  should  have  heard  what  Picard  had  to  say.  Notaries 
are  not  embarrassed,  and  hesitating  to  whom  to  speak,  for 
nothing. 

He  watched  Picard's  retiring  form.  When  he  was  out 
of  sight  then  he  turned  round  and  resumed  his  thoughts  as 
if  Picard  had  been  no  more  than  a  fly  that  had  buzzed  and 
then  gone. 

"  Yes,  I  should  have  taken  her  with  me."  He  sat  gloomy 
and  dogged  like  a  dangerous  maniac  in  his  cell:  never 
moved,  scarce  thought  for  more  than  half  an  hour :  but  hia 
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deadly  purpose  grew  in  him.  Suddenly  he  started,  a  lady 
was  at  the  stile,  about  a  hundred  yards  distant  He  trembled. 
It  was  Josephine. 

She  came  towards  him  slowly,  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground  in  a  deep  reverie.  She  stopped  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  him,  and  looked  at  the  river  long  and  thought- 
fully :  then  casting  her  eyes  around  she  caught  sight  of 
Camille.  He  watched  her  grimly.  He  saw  her  give  a  little 
start,  and  half  turn  round ;  but  if  this  was  an  impulse  to 
retreat,  it  was  instantly  suppressed :  for  the  next  moment 
she  pursued  her  way. 

Camille  stood  gloomy  and  bitter,  awaiting  her  in  silence. 
He  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 

She  looked  him  all  over,  and  her  colour  came  and 
went. 

"Out  so  far  as  this  Camille,"  she  said  kindly.  "Well 
done,  but  where  is  your  cap  ?  " 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
bare  headed. 

"  You  will  catch  your  death  of  cold.  Come  let  us  go  in 
and  get  your  cap." 

She  made  as  if  she  would  pass  him.  He  planted  himself 
right  before  her. 

«  No." 

"  Monsieur ! " 

"  You  shun  me." 

"  No,  I  do  not  shun  you,  Camille." 

"  You  shun  me." 

"  I  have  avoided  conferences  that  can  lead  to  no  good :  it 
is  my  duty." 

"  You  are  very  wise :  cold  hearted  people  can  be  wise." 

«  Am  I  cold  hearted,  Camille  ?  " 

«  As  marble." 

She  looked  him  in  the  face :  the  water  came  into  her  eyes : 
after  a  while  she  whispered — 

«WeU  Camille,  I  am.". 
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"But  with  all  your  wisdom  and  all  your  coldness  you 
have  made  a  mistake :  you  have  driven  me  to  despair." 

«  Heaven  forbid  ! " 

"  Your  prayer  comes  too  late  ;  you  have  done  it  ?  " 

"  Camille,  let  me  go  to  the  oratory  and  pray  for  you.  You 
terrify  me." 

"Useless.  Heaven  has  no  mercy  for  me.  Take  my 
advice,  stay  where  you  are — don't  hurry — since  what  re- 
mains of  your  life  you  are  to  pass  with  me — do  you  under- 
stand that  ?  " 

"Ah!" 

"  Can  you  read  my  riddle?  " 

"I  can  read  your  eyes,  and  I  know  you  love  me.  I 
think  you  mean  to  kill  me.  Men  kill  the  thing  they 
love." 

"Ay!  sooner  than  another  should  have  it,  they  kill  it — 
they  km  it!" 

"  God  has  not  made  them  patient  like  us  women — poor 
Camille!" 

"  Patience  dies  when  hope  dies.  Come  Madam  Raynal 
say  a  prayer,  for  you  are  going  to  die." 

"  God  bless  you  Camille  ! "  said  the  poor  giri,  putting  her 
hands  together." 

Camille  hung  his  head,  then  lashing  himself  into  fury,  he 
cried — 

"  You  are  my  betrothed,  you  talk  of  duty — ^but  you  forget 
your  duty  to  me.  Are  you  not  my  betrothed  this  four  years  ? 
Answer  me  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Camille." 

"  Did  I  not  suffer  death  a  hundred  times  for  you,  to  keep 
faith  with  you,  you  cold  blooded  traitress  with  an  angel's 
face." 

"  Oh !  Camille,  why  do  you  speak  so  bitterly  to  me. 
Have  I  denied  your  right  to  kill  me  ?  You  shall  never  dis- 
honour me,  but  you  shall  kill  me,  if  it  is  your  pleasure.  I 
do  not  resist.     Why  then  speak  to  me  like  that — must  the 
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last  words  I  hear  from  your  mouth  be  words  of  anger,  cruel 
Camille?" 

*^  I  was  wrong.  But  it  is  hard  to  kill  her  I  love  in  cold 
blood.  I  want  anger  as  well  as  despair  to  keep  me  to  it ; 
well,  turn  your  head  away  from  me." 

"  Oh  no  Camille,  let  me  look  at  you.  Then  you  will  be 
the  last  thing  I  shall  see  on  earth." 

He  hesitated  a  moment :  then,  with  a  fierce  stamp  at  his 
own  weakness,  he  levelled  a  pistol  at  her. 

She  put  up  her  hands,  with  a  piteous  cry — 

"  Oh !  not  my  face,  Camille  I  pray  do  not  disfigure  my 
face  I  Here — ^kill  me  here — in  my  bosom — ^my  heart  that 
loved  you  well,  when  it  was  no  sin  to  love  you." 

'^  I  can't  shoot  you.    I  can't  spill  your  blood,  Josephine." 

"Poor  CamiUel" 

'^  This  will  end  all,  and  not  disfigure  your  beauty,  that  has 
driven  me  mad,  and  cost  you,  poor  wretch,  your  life." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Camille.  The  water  does  not  frighten 
me  as  a  pistol  does — ^it  will  not  hurt  me — ^it  will  only  kill 
me." 

"  No,  it  is  but  a  plunge,  and  you  will  be  at  peace  for  ever 
— and  so  shall  I — come.  Take  my  hand,  Madam  Raynal — 
Madam  Raynal — Madam  Raynal !  " 

"  What,  you  too  ?  "  and  she  drew  back.  **  Oh !  Camille, 
my  poor  mother  I  and  Laure,  who  loves  me  so  I  " 

"Ah  I  I  forgot  them." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  then  suddenly  shrieked  out — 

"  Fly,  Josephine,  fly  !  escape  this  moment,  that  my  better 
angel  whispers  to  me.  Do  you  hear  ?  begone,  while  it  is 
time." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,  Camille." 

"  I  say  you  shalL  Gk>  to  your  mother  and  Laure — go  to 
those  you  love,  and  I  can  bear  you  to  love.  Go  to  the 
chapel,  and  thank  Heaven  for  your  escape." 

"  I  wiU  not  go  without  you  Camille.  I  am  afraid  to  leave 
you." 
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"  You  have  more  to  fear  if  you  stay," 

^  Well,  I  can't  wait  any  longer.  Stay,  then,  and  learn 
from  me  how  to  love." 

He  levelled  the  pistol  at  himself. 

Josephine  threw  herself  on  him  with  a  cry,  and  seized  his 
arm.  They  straggled  fiercely.  It  was  not  till  after  a  long 
and  mighty  effort  that  he  threw  her  off.  But  he  did  throw 
her  off,  and  raised  the  pistol  rapidly  to  take  his  life. 

But  this  time,  ere  the  deadly  weapon  could  take  effect,  sh^ 
palsied  his  suicidal  hand  with  a  word— 

**No!    I  LOVE  TOUl** 

1« 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

There  lie  die  dead  corpses  of  those  words  on  paper ;  bat 
Dh  I  mj  art  is  powerless  to  tell  you  how  th^  were  uttered— 
those  words,  potent  as  a  king's,  that  saved  a  life. 

They  were  a  cry  of  terror  I 

They  were  a  cry  of  reproach  I 

They  were  a  cry  of  love  unfathomable ! 

The  weapon  shook  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at  her  with 
growing  astonishment  and  joy. 

She  looked  at  him  fixedly  and  anxiously,  her  hands  clasped 
in  supplication. 

"  Not  as  you  used  to  love  me  I " 

"  More,  far  more.  Give  me  the  pistol.  I  love  you  dearest  I 
I  love  you  I " 

At  these  delicious  words  he  lost  all  power  of  resistance ; 
her  soft  and  supple  hand  closed  upon  his,  and  gently  with- 
drew the  weapon  and  threw  it  into  the  water.  "  Good 
Camille  ! — ^now  give  me  the  other." 

"  How  do  you  know  there  is  another  ?  " 

"  You  love  me,  Camille — ^you  never  meant  to  kill  me  and 
spare  yourself — come." 

"  Josephine,  I  am  so  unhappy — do  not  deceive  me — pray 
do  not  take  this  one  from  me,  unless  you  really  love  me." 

"  I  love  you — I  adore  you  ! " 

She  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  but  with  her  hand 
she  sought  his,  and  even  as  she  uttered  those  loving  words 
8he  coaxed  the  weapon  from  his  now  unresisting  grasp. 

"  There — ^it  is  gone,  you  are  saved  from  death — saved  from 
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^rtwse,  from  crime."  The  danger  over,  8be  trembled  for  ihe 
first  time,  and  sobbed  hysterically. 

He  fell  at  her  knees,  and  embraced  them  again  and  again, 
and  begged  her  forgiveness  in  a  transport  of  remorse  and 
self-reproach. 

She  looked  down  with  tender  pity  on  him,  and  heard  bis 
cries  of  penitence  and  shame. 

"  I  think  only  of  what  you  have  to  suffer  now." 

«  Let  it  come  !  it  will  fall  light  on  me  now.  I  thought  I 
bad  lost  your  love." 

^  Noy  it  will  not  fall  Hght  on  you  nor  on  me.  Rise 
Camille,  and  go  home  with  me,"  said  she  faintly. 

"  Yes  Josephine." 

They  went  slowly  and  in  silence.  Camille  was  too  ashamed 
and  penitent  to  speak — ^too  full  of  terror  too  at  the  abyss  of 
crime  from  which  he  had  been  saved.  The  ancients  feigned 
that  a  virgin  could  subdue  a  lion ;  they  meant  by  this  that  a 
pure  gentle  nature  can  subdue  a  nature  fierce  but  generous. 
Lion-like  Camille  walked  by  Josephine's  side  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  a  picture  of  humility  and  penitence. 

^  Camille,  this  is  the  last  walk  you  and  I  shall  take 
together." 

"I  know  it.  I  have  forfeited  all  right  to  be  by  your 
side." 

"  My  poor  friend,  will  you  never  understand  me  ?  You 
never  stood  higher  in  my  esteem  than  at  this  moment.  It  is 
the  avowal  you  have  forced  from  me  that  parts  us.    The  man 

to  whom  I  have  said  *  I *  must  not  remain  beneath  my 

husband's  roof.  Does  not  your  sense  of  honour  agree  with 
mine  ?  " 

"  Josephine,"  faltered  Camille,  « it  does." 

"  Tomorrow  you  must  leave  the  chateau." 

"  Must  I,  Josephine  ?  " 

"  What  you  do  not  resist,  you  do  not  break  my  heart  by 
complaints,  by  reproaches  ?  ?  " 

'<  No  Josephine — ^all  is  changed.   I  thought  yoQ  imfeelingv 
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I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  hc^ppy  with  him — that  was 
what  maddened  me." 

^  Camille  I  pray  daily  ^ou  may  be  happy,  no  matter  how. 
But  you  and  I  are  not  alike,  dear  as  we  are  to  one  another. 
Well  do  not  fear :  I  shall  never  be  happy — will  that  soothe 
you,  Camille  ?  ** 

^  Yes  Josephine,  all  is  changed,  the  words  you  have  spoken 
have  driven  the  fiends  out  of  my  heart  I  have  nothing  to 
do  now  but  to  obey,  you  to  command — ^it  is  your  right  Since 
you  love  me  dispose  of  me.  Bid  me  live :  bid  me  die :  bid 
me  stay :  bid  me  go.  I  shall  never  disobey  the  angel  who 
loves  me — my  only  friend  upon  the  earth." 

A  single  deep  sob  from  Josephine  was  all  the  answer. 

"  Why  did  you  not  trust  me  beloved  one  ?  Why  did  you 
not  say  to  me  long  ago—'  I  love  you,  but  I  am  a  wife  ;  my 
husband  is  an  honest  soldier,  absent,  and  fighting  for  France : 
I  am  the  guardian  of  his  honour  and  my  own :  be  just,  be 
generous,  be  self-denying ;  depart  and  love  me  only  as  angels 
love  ?  "  You  gave  me  no  chance  of  showing  that  I  too  am  a 
person  of  honour." 

"  I  was  wrong  Camille.  I  think  I  should  have  trusted 
more  to  you.  But  who  would  have  thought  you  could  really 
doubt  my  love  ?  You  were  ill :  I  could  not  bear  you  to  go 
till  you  were  well,  quite  well.  I  saw  no  other  way  to  keep 
you  but  this,  to  treat  you  with  feigned  coldness.  You  saw 
the  coldness,  but  not  what  it  cost  me  to  maintain  it  Yes  I 
was  unjust  and  inconsiderate,  for  I  had  many  furtive  joys  to 
sustain  me :  I  had  you  in  my  house  under  my  care — ^that 
thought  was  always  sweet — I  had  a  hand  in  every  thing  that 
was  for  your  good,  your  comfort  I  helped  Jacintha  make 
your  soup,  and  your  chocolate  every  day.  I  lined  your 
dressing  gown :  I  had  always  some  little  thing  or  other  to  do 
for  you.  These  kept  me  up :  I  forgot  in  my  selfishness  that 
you  had  none  of  these  supports,  and  that  I  was  driving  you 
to  despair.  I  am  a  foolish,  disingenuous  woman :  I  have 
been  very  culpable.     Forgive  me  ! " 
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"  Forgive  70U,  angel  of  purity  and  goodness  ?  I  am  alone 
to  blame.  What  right  had  I  to  doubt  your  heart  ?  I  knew 
the  whole  story  of  your  marriage — ^I  saw  your  sweet  pale 
face — but  I  was  not  pure  enough  to  comprehend  angelip 
virtue  and  unselfishness.  Well,  I  am  brought  to  my  senses. 
Grod  has  been  very  good  to  me  this  day.     He  has  saved  me 

from there  is  but  one  thing  for  me  to  do— you  bade  me 

leave  you  tomorrow." 

"  I  was  very  cruel." 

"  No  !  not  cruel ;  wise.  But  I  will  be  wiser.  I  shall  go 
tonight." 

"  Tonight,  Camille  ?  "  cried  Josephine  turning  pale. 

"  Ay  I  for  tonight  I  am  strong — tomorrow  I  may  be  weak. 
Tonight  every  thing  thrusts  me  on  the  right  path.  To- 
morrow every  thing  will  draw  me  from  it.  Do  not  cry 
beloved  one — ^you  and  1  have  a  hard  fight ;  we  must  be  true 
allies :  whenever  one  is  weak,  then  is  the  time  for  the  other 
to  be  strong.  I  have  been  weaker  than  you,  to  my  shame  be 
it  said :  but  this  is  my  hour  of  strength.  A  light  from  heaven 
shows  me  my  path.  I  am  full  of  passion,  but  like  you  I  have 
honour.  Tou  are  Raynal's  wife — and — Raynal  saved  my  life." 

•*  Ah  I  is  it  possible  ?  When  ?  where  ?-^— may  Heaven 
Mess  him  for  it  I " 

**  So  you  see  you  were  right — this  is  no  place  for  one  so 
little  master  of  hiinself  as  I  am.     I  shall  go  tonight." 

"  It  is  so  late — ^too  late  to  get  a  conveyance."  . 

"  I  need  none  to  carry  my  sword,  my  epaulettes,  and  my 
bve  for  you.     I  shall  go  on  foot." 

Josephine  raised  no  more  objections :  she  walked  slower 
and  slower. 

^IThank  you  beloved  one,"  said  Camille.  .And  so  the 
unfortunate  pair  came  along  creeping  slowly  with  drooping 
heads  towards  the  gate  of  the  Pleasance.  There  their  last 
walk  in  this  world  miist  end.  Many  a  man  and  woman  have 
gone  to  the  scaffold  with  hearts  less  heavy  and  mote  hopeful 
than  theirs.  '  *' 
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^Diy  your  eyes,  Josephine.  Thej  are  all  out  on  the 
Pleasance." 

«No,  I  will  not  dry  my  eyes,"  cried  Josephine,  almost  vio* 
lently.    **  I  care  for  nothing  now." 

The  baroness,  the  doctor,  and  Laure,  were  all  in  the 
Pleasance  :  and  as  the  pair  came  in  every  eye  was  bent  on 
Josephine. 

She  felt  this,  and  at  another  time  it  would  have  confused 
her :  but  the  cold  recklessness  of  despondency  was  on  her. 
Gamille  on  the  other  hand,  spte  of  his  deep  misery,  felt  a 
shudder  of  misgiving. 

<<They  are  all  looking  out  for  us,"  said  he  to  himself:  he 
bad  a  vague  unreasonable  fear,  that  they  suspected  him ; 
thought  Josephine  unsafe  in  his  oompany.  He  stood  with 
downoast  eyes. 

Nobody  took  any  notice  of  him. 

The  baroness  with  a  trembling  voice,  said  to  Josephine—* 

**  Come  with  me  my  poor  child,"  and  drew  her  apart. 

Laore  followed  them  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground. 

The  doctor  paced  up  and  down  with  a  sad  and  iroul^ed 
'Ace. 

Even  he  took  no  notice  of  Camille. 

So  at  last  Camille  came  to  him  and  said — 

^  Monsieur,  the  time  is  come  that  I  must  once  more  thank 
you  for  aU  your  goodness  to  me,  and  bid  you  farewell." 

"What,  are  you  going  before  your  strength  is  reestab- 
lished?" 

"  I  am  out  of  all  danger,  thanks  to  your  skill." 

"  Colonel,  at  another  time  I  should  insist  upon  your 
staying  a  day  or  two  longer;  but  now — ^ah!  colonel,  you 
came  to  a  happy  house,  but  you  leave  a  sad  one.  Poor 
Jiladam  Baynal ! ! " 

"  Monsieur  I " 

**  You  saw  the  barcmess  draw  her  aside." 

"Y-yw." 

"  By  this  time  she  knows  all." 
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'<  Monsieur  jou  torture  me.  In  Heaven's  name !  what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  forgot ;  you  do  not  know  the  calamity  that  has  fallen 
upon  our  beloved  Josephine — on  the  darling  of  the  house." 

Camille  turned  cold  with  apprehension. 

But  he  said  faintly — 

"  No  ;  tell  me ! — for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  I " 

''  My  poor  frieod,''  said  the  doctor  solemnly,  ^  heb  hus- 
band IS  DEAD  I " 
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CHAPTER  XXVnL 

Camuxe  realized  nothing  at  fiist — lie  looked  all  conlbaed 
in  the  doctoi's  faoey  and  was  sflent    Thaii  after  a  while  he 


"What?    Who?     Dead?" 

"  Bajnal  has  heen  killed  in  action." 

A  red  flush  came  to  Gamille's  face,  and  his  eyes  weni 
down  to  the  ground  at  his  Yery  feet,  nor  did  he  once  raise 
them  while  the  doctor  told  him  how  the  sad  news  had  come. 

"  Picard  the  notary  brooght  ns  the  MmitewTy  and  there 
was  poor  Baynal  among  the  killed  in  a  cavalry  skirmish ; 
and— oh  !  my  friend  woold  yon  believe  it  ? — there  was 
another  Baynal  in  this  same  action — a  Colonel  BaynaL  He 
was  only  wounded ;  but  Commandant  Baynal — our  Baynal, 
our  hero,  our  beneBsictor,  our  mainstay — must  be  killed.  Ah ! 
we  are  unfortunates !  You  share  our  sorrow  colonel  ?  He 
was  an  old  comrade  of  yours — ^poor  fellow ! " 

*^  He  saved  my  lifer 

Camille's  eyes  never  left  his  feet 

"  Excuse  me  colonel ;  I  must  go  to  my  poor  friend  the 
baroness.  She  had  a  mother's  love  for  him  who  is  no  more 
—well  she  might" 

St  Aubin  went  away,  and  left  Dujardin  standing  there 
like  a  statue,  his  eyes  still  glued  to  the  ground  at  his  feet 

The  doctor  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  than  Camille  raised 
his  eyes  furtively,  like  a  guilty  person,  and  looked  irresolutely 
this  way  and  that :  at  last  he  went  in  and  got  his  cap,  then 
eame  out  again  and  went  back  to  the  place  where  he  had 
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meditated  suicide  and  murder :  looked  down  at  it  a  long 
while — then  looked  up  to  heaven — then  fell  suddenly  on  his 
knees — and  so  remained  till  nightfall. 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  chateau. 

He  said  to  himself — "  And  it  is  too  late  to  go  away  to- 
night." He  went  softly  into  the  saloon.  Nobody  was  there 
but  Laure  and  St.  Aubin.  At  sight  of  him  Laure  rose  and 
left  the  room.  She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rang  the 
bell,  and  ord«^  some  supper  to  be  brought  up  for  Colonel 
Dujardin. 

"  You  have  not  dined,"  said  she,  coldly. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  were  gone  altogether,"  said  the  doctor. 
^  He  told  me  he  was  going  this  evening  Laure.  You  had 
better  stay  quiet  another  day  or  two,"  added  he  kindly. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Camille  timidly. 

The  baroness  drew  Josephine  aside,  and  tried  to  break  to 
her  the  sad  news:  but  her  own  grief  overcame  her  and 
bursting  into  tears  she  bewailed  the  loss  of  her  son.  Jose- 
phine was  greatly  shocked.  Death! — Raynal  dead — her 
true  kind  friend  dead — ^her  benefactor  dead.  She  clung  to 
her  mother's  neck,  and  sobbed  with  her.  Presently  she 
withdrew  her  face  and  suddenly  hid  it  in  both  her  hands. 

She  rose  and  kissed  her  mother  once  more :  and  went  to 
her  own  room :  and  then  though  there  was  none  to  see  her, 
she  hid  her  wet  but  burning  cheeks  in  her  hands. 

Josephine  confined  herself  for  some  days  to  her  own  room. 
Leaving  it  only  to  go  to  the  chapel  in  the  park,  where  she 
spent  hours  in  prayers  for  the  dead  and  in  self  humiliation. 
Her  "tender  conscience"  accused  herself  bitterly  for. not 
having  loved  this  gallant  spirit  more  than  she  had. 

Camille,  too,  was  not  free  from  self-reproach. 

He  said  to  himself,  "  Did  I  wish  him  dead  ?  I  hope  I 
never  formed  such  a  thought !  I  don't  remember  ever  wish- 
ing him  dead."  And  he  went  twice  a  day  to  that  place  by 
the  stream,  and  thought  very  solemnly  what  a  terrible  thing 
16  ♦ 
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ungoverned  passion  is ;  and  repented— not  eloquentlj,  bat 
silently — sincerely.  But  soon  his  impatient  spirit  began  to 
torment  itself  again.  Why  did  Josephine  shun  him  now  ? 
Ah !  she  loved  Raynal  now  that  he  was  dead.  Women  love 
the  thing  they  have  lost ;  so  he  had  heard  say.  In  that 
case,  the  very  sight  of  him  would  of  course  be  odious  to 
her :  he  could  understand  that.  The  absolute  unreasoning 
&ith  he  once  had  in  her  had  been  so  rudely  shaken  by 
her  marriage  with  Raynal,  that  now  he  could  only  believe 
just  so  much  as  he  saw,  and  he  saw  that  she  shunned  him." 
He  became  moody,  sad,  and  disconsolate :  and  as  Jose- 
phine shunned  him,  so  he  avoided  all  the  others,  and  wan- 
dered for  hours  by  himself,  perplexed  and  miserable.  After 
a  while,  he  became  conscious  that  he  was  under  a  sort  of 
surveillance.  Laure  de  Beaurepaire,  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  him  when  he  was  confined  to  his  own  room,  but  had  taken 
little  notice  of  him  since  he  came  down,  now  resumed  her 
care  of  him,  and  evidently  made  it  her  business  to  keep  up 
his  heart  She  used  to  meet  him  out  walking  in  a  mysterious 
way,  and  in  short,  be  always  falling  in  with  him  and  trying 
to  cheer  him  up :  with  very  partial  success* 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Edouabd  Biyiere  retarded  his  cure  by  an  impatient 
upirit :  but  he  got  well  at  last,  and  his  uncle  drove  him  in 
the  cabriolet  to  his  own  quarters.  He  had  received  one 
letter  from  Laure,  one  fi^m  the  baroness,  and  two  from 
St.  Aubin:  and  in  these  letters  the  news  of  the  house 
had  been  told  him,  but,  of  course,  in  so  vague  and  general 
a  way  that,  thinking  he  knew  all,  in  reality  he  knew 
nothing. 

Josephine  had  married  Raynal.  The  marriage  was  sudden, 
but  no  doubt  there  was  an  attachment:  he  believed  in 
sudden  attachments:  he  had  some  reason  to.  Colonel 
Dujardin,  an  old  acquaintance,  had  come  back  to  France 
wounded,  and  the  good  doctor  had  undertaken  his  cure« 
this  incident  appeared  neither  strange  nor  any  way  important. 
What  affected  him  most  deeply  was  the  death  of  Raynal,  his 
personal  friend  and  patron.  But  when  his  tyrants,  as  he 
called  the  surgeon  and  his  uncle,  gave  him  leave  to  go  home, 
all  feelings  were  overpowered  by  his  great  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  Laure.  He  walked  over  to  Beaurepaire,  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  his  heart  beating.  He  was  coming  to  receive 
the  reward  of  all  he  had  done,  and  all  he  had  attempted. 
**  I  will  surprise  them,"  thought  he.  "  I  will  see  her  face 
when  I  come  in  at  the  door :  oh,  happy  hour !  this  pays  for 
all."  He  entered  the  house  without  announcing  himself;  he 
went  softly  up  to  the  saloon  ;  to  his  great  disappointment  be 
found  no  one  but  the  baroness :  she  received  him  kindly,  but 
not  with  the  warmth  he  expected.    She  was  absorbed  in  her 
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new  grief.  He  asked  timidly  after  her  daughters.  ^  Madam 
liaynal  bears  up,  for  the  .aake  of  others.  Yoa  will  not, 
however,  see  her :  she  keeps  ber  room.  Mj  daughter  Lame 
is  taking  a  walk,  I  believe."  After  some  polite  inqairies, 
and  sympathy  with  his  accident,  the  baroness  retired  to  in- 
dulge her  grief,  and  Edouard  thus  liberated  ran  in  search  of 
his  beloved. 

He  had  not  far  to  go. 

He  met  her  at  the  gate  of  the  Pleasance,  but  not  alone. 
She  was  walking  with  an  officer — ^a  handsome,  commanding 
haughty,  brilliant  officer.  She  was  walking  by  his  side,  talk- 
ing earnestly  to  him. 

An  arrow  of  ice  shot  through  young  Riviere ;  and  then 
came  a  feeling  of  death  at  his  heai*t,  a  new  symptom  in  his 
young  life. 

The  next  moment  Laure  caught  sight  of  him.  She  flushed 
all  over,  and  uttered  a  little  exclamation,  and  she  bounded 
towards  him  like  a  little  antelope,  and  put  out  both  her  hands 
at  once.     He  could  only  give  her  one. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried  with  an  accent  of  heavenly  pity,  and 
took  his  hand  with  both  hers. 

This  was  like  the  meridian  sun  coming  suddenly  on  a  cold 
place.     His  misgivings  could  not  stand  against  it 

When  Josephine  heard  he  was  come  her  eye  flashed,  and 
she  said  quickly — 

"  I  will  come  down  to  welcome  him — dear  Edouard !  '* 

The  sisters  looked  at  one  another.  Josephine  blushed. 
Laure  smiled  and  kissed  her.     She  coloured  higher  stilL 

When  the  time  came  Josephine  hesitated. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  go  down." 

"Why?" 

"  Look  at  my  face ! " 

"  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it,  except  that  it  eclipses  other 
people's :  there  is  that  inconvenience." 

"  Oh  yes  dear  Laure :  look  what  a  colour  it  has,  and  a 
fortnight  ago  it  was  pale  as  ashes." 
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^  Never  mind,  do  you  Expect  me  to  regret  it  ?  " 

'^  Laure  I  am  a  very  bad  woman  I " 

"  Are  you  dear  ? — hook  this  %&  me." 

*'  Yes  love  I  But  I  sometimes  t^ink  you  would  forgive  me 
if  you  knew  how  bard  I  pray  to  be  better.  Laure,  I  do  try 
so  to  be  as  unhappy  as  I  ought ;  but  I  can'V-rl  can't !  My 
heart  seems  as  dead  to  unhappiness,  as  once  fft|pks  to  happi* 
ness  ;  am  I  a  heartless  woman  after  all  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether,"  said  Laure  drily.  '<  Fasten  my  collar, 
dear ;  and  don*t  torment  yourself.  You  have  suffered  much 
and  nobly.  It  was  Heaven's  will — ^you  bowed  to  it.  It  was 
not  Heaven's  will  that  you  should  be  blighted  altogether. 
Bow  in  this,  too,  to  Heaven's  will ;  take  things  as  they  come, 
and  cease  to  try  to  reconcile  feelings  that  are  too  opposite  to 
live  together." 

<'AhI  these  are  such  comfortable  words,  Laure:  but 
mamma  will  see  this  dreadful  colour  in  my  cheek,  and  what 
can  I  say  to  her  ?  " 

'*  Ten  to  one  it  will  not  be  observed ;  and  if  it  should,  I 
will  say  it  is  the  excitement  of  seeing  Edouard.  Leave  all 
to  me." 

Josephine  greeted  Edouard  most  affectionately,  drew  from 
him  his  whole  history,  and  petted  him  and  sympathized  with 
hun  deliciously,  and  made  him  the  hero  of  the  evening. 
Gamille,  who  was  not  naturally  of  a  jealous  temper,  bore  this 
very  well  at  first :  but  at  last  he  looked  so  bitter  at  her 
neglect  of  him,  that  Laure  took  him  aside  to  soothe  him. 
Edouard,  missing  the  auditor  he  most  valued,  and  seeing  her 
in  secret  conference  with  the  brilliant  Colonel,  felt  a  return 
of  the  jealous  pangs  that  had  seized  him  at  first  sight  of  the 
man :  and  so  Uiey  played  at  cross  purposes. 

At  another  period  of  the  evening  the  conversation  became 
more  general  and  Edouard  took  a  dislike  to  Colonel  Dujai^ 
din.  A  young  man  of  twenty  eight  nearly  always  looks  on 
a  boy  of  twenty  one  with  the  air  of  a  superior,  and  this  as- 
sumption, not  being  an  ill  natured  one,  is  apt  to  be  so  easy 
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and  80  undefined  that  the  yonnger  hardly  knows  how  to 
resent  or  to  resist  it.  Bat  Edouard  was  a  litde  vain  as  we 
know;  and  the  Colonel  jaired  him  terribly.  His  quick 
haughty  eye  jarred  him.  dis  reghnentals  jarred  hun  :  they 
fitted  like  a  glove.  His  moustache  and  his  manner  jarred 
him,  and  worst  of  all  his  cool  familiarity  with  Laure,  who 
seemed  to  coon  him  rather  than  be  courted  by  him.  He  put 
this  act  of  Laure's  to  the  Colonel's  account,  according  to  the 
custom  of  lovers,  and  revenged  himself  in  a  small  way  by 
telHng  Josephine  in.  her  ear  *^  that  the  Colonel  produced  on 
his  mind  the  effect  of  a  puppy." 

Josephine  coloured  up  and  looked  at  him  with  a  momen- 
tary surprise :  she  said  quietly,  ^  military  men  do  give  thenn 
selves  some  airs — ^but  he  is  very  amiable  at  bottom — ut  least 
so  Laure  says — so  they  all  say.  You  must  make  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  and  then  he  will  reveal  to  you  his  nobler 
qualities.**  Oh  ^  I  have  no  particular  desire  "  sneered  Edooard. 
Josephine  said  nothing,  but  soon  after  she  quietly  turned 
Edouard  over  to  St  Aubin,  while  she  joined  Laure,  and 
under  cover  of  her  had  a  sweet  timid  chat  with  her  fidsely 
accused. 

This  occupied  the  two  so  entirely  that  Edouard  made  his 
adieus  to  the  Baroness,  and  marched  off  in  dudgeon  unobserved. 

Laure  missed  him  first,  but  said  nothing. 

When  Josephine  saw  he  was  gone,  she  uttered  a  little 
exclamation,  and  looked  at  Laure.  Laure  put  on  a  mien 
of  haughty  indifference,  but  the  water  was  in  her  eyes. 

Josephine  looked  sorrowful. 

When  they  talked  over  everything  together  at  night,  she 
reproached  herself.  "  We  behaved  ill  to  poor  Edouard ;  we 
neglected  him." 

'^  He  is  a  little  cross  ill  tempered  fellow/'  said  Laare, 
pettishly. 

«  Oh  no !  no  I " 

'^  And  as  vain  as  a  peacock." 

^  Laure,  in  this  house  has  he  not  some  right  to  be  vain  f  " 
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"  Yes, — ^no.  I  am  very  angry  with  him.  I  wont  hear  a 
word  in  his  favor  "  said  Laure  pouting :  then  she  gave  his 
defender  a  kiss,  "  yes  dear  *'  said  Josephine,  answering  the 
kiss,  and  ignoring  the  words,  '^He  is  a  dear ;  and  he  is  not 
cross,  nor  so  very  vain,  poor  boy — ^now  don't  you  see  what  it 
was  ? 

«  No." 

"  Yes,  you  do  you  little  cunning  thing :  you  are  too  shrewd 
not  to  see  everything." 

"  No,  indeed  Josephine— do  tell  me — dont  keep  me  wait 
ing?" 

<'  Well  then— jealous  I ! " 

"Jealous?  Oh  what  fun— who  of?  Of  Camille?  Hal 
Ha  !  Little  goose  I  " 

"  And  Laure  I  almost  think  he  would  be  jealous  of  any 
one  that  occupied  your  attention.     I  watched  him." 

«  All  the  better,  I'll  torment  my  Lord." 

"  Heaven  forbid  you  should  be  so  cruel." 

"  Oh !  I  will  not  make  him  unhappy,  but  Pll  tease  him  a 
little  :  it  is  not  in  nature  not  to." 

This  foible  detected  in  her  lover,  Laure  was  very  gay 
at  the  prospect  of  amusement  it  afforded  her. 

And  I  think  I  have  many  readers  who  at  this  moment 
are  awaiting  unmixed  enjoyment  and  hilarity  from  the  same 
source. 

«AhI" 

Edouard  called  the  next  day:  he  wore  a  gloomy  air. 
Laure  met  this  with  a  particularly  cheerful  one;  on  this 
Edouard's  face  cleared  up,  and  he  was  himself  again — agree- 
able as  this  was  Laure  felt  a  little  disappointed.  "I  am 
afraid  he  is  not  jealous  after  all,"  thought  she. 

Josephine  left  her  room  this  day  and  mingled  once  more 
with  the  family.  The  bare  sight  of  her  was  enough  for 
Camille  at  first;  but  after  a  while  he  wanted  more.  He 
wanted  to  be  often  alone  with  her,-^bnt  several  causey  oo- 
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operated  to  make  her  sby  of  giving  him  many  such  oppor 
tunities.  First  her  natural  delicacy  coupled  with  her  habit, 
of  self  denial,  then  her  fear  of  shocking  her  mother,  and 
lastly  her  fear  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  Camille  whose 
power  over  her  she  knew.  For  Camille,  when  he  did  get  a 
Bweet  word  alone  with  her,  seemed  to  forget  everything 
except  that  she  was  his  betrothed,  and  that  he  had  come 
back  alive  to  marry  her.  He  spoke  to  her  of  his  love  vrith 
an  ardor  and  an  urgency  that  made  her  thrill  with  happiness, 
and  at  the  same  time  shrink  with  a  certain  fear,  and  self 
reproach.  Possessed  with  a  feeling  no  stronger  than  hers, 
but  single,  he  did  not  comprehend  the  tumult,  the  trouble, 
the  daily  contest  in  her  heart  The  wind  seemed  to  him  to 
be  always  changing,  and  hot  and  cold  the  same  hour.  Since 
he  did  not  even  see  that  she  was  acting  in  hourly  fear  of  her 
jj  mother's  eye,  he  was  little  likely  to  penetrate  her  more  hidden 

j  sentiments  ;  and  then  he  had  not  touched  her  key  note, — self 

i  denial. 

I  Women  are  self  denying  and  uncandid.     Men  are  self 

i\  indulgent,  and  outspoken. 

And  this  is  the  key  to  a  thousand  double  misunderstand- 
,j  ings  ;  for  good  women  are  just  as  stupid  in  misunderstanding 

'  men,  as  good  men  are  in  misunderstanding  women. 

i|  To  Camille  Josephine's  fluctuations,  joys,  tremors,  love, 

ll  terror,  modesty,  seemed  one  grand  total-caprice.     The  com- 

1  ponent  parts  of  it  he  saw  not ;  and  her  caprice  tortured  him 

. '  almost  to  madness.    Too  penitent  to  give  way  again  to  violent 

I  passion,  he  fretted.     His  health  retrograded  and  his  temper 

'1  began  to  sour.     The  eye  of  timid  love  that  watched  him  with 

maternal  anxiety  from  under  its  long  lashes  saw  this  with  dis- 
j  may, — and  Laure  who  looked  into  her  sister's  bosom,  devoted 

I  herself  once  more  to  soothe  him  without  compromising  Jose- 

I  phine's  delicacy.   Hence  arose  mystification  No.  3.   Riviere's 

j  natural  jealousy  being  once  awakened  found  constant  food  in 

I  the  attention  Laure  paid  Camille.     The  false  position  of  all 

the  parties  brought  about  some  singular  turns.    I  give  from 
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their  number  one  that  forms  a  link  though  a  small  one  in  Jhy 
narrative. 

One  day,  Edouard  found  Laure  alone  in  the  Pleasance ; 
she  received  him  with  a  radiant  smile  and  they  had  a  charm- 
ing talk,  a  talk,  all  about  him ;  what  the  family  owed 
him,  etc 

On  this,  his  late  jealousy  and  sense  of  injury,  seemed  a 
thing  of  three  years  ago,  and  never  to  return. 

Jacintha  came  with  a  message  fix)m  the  Colonel,  "  Would 
it  be  agreeable  to  Mademoiselle  Laure  to  walk  with  him  at 
the  usual  hour  ? 

"  Certainly,  said  Laure." 

As  Jacintha  was  retiring  Edouard  called  .  to  her  to  stop  a 
minute. 

<'  May  I  beg  you  to  re-consider  that  determination  ?  "  said 
he  to  Laure  politely. 

"  What  determination  ?  " 

"  To  sacrifice,  me  to  this  Colonel  Dujardin  ?  "  still  politely, 
;  only  a  little  grimly. 

Laure  opened  her  eyes.  "  Are  you  mad  ?  "  inquired  she 
with  quiet  hauteur. 

"  Neither  mad  nor  a  fool,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  love  you  too 
well  to  share  your  regard  with  any  one,  upon  any  terms ; 
least  of  all  upon  these,  that  there  is  to  be  a  man  in  the  world, 
at  whose  beck  and  call  you  are  to  be,  and  at  whose  orders 
you  are  to  break  oflf  an  interview  with  me.     Perdition  I  " 

<<  Edouard  what  folly.  Can  you  suspect  me  of  discour- 
tesy, as  well  as  of, — ^I  know  not  what  Colonel  Dujardin 
will  join  us,  that  is  all,  and  we  shall  take  a  little  walk  with 
bun." 

"  Not  I. — ^I  decline  the  intrusion :  you  are  engaged  with 
me  and  I  have  things  to  say  to  you  that  are  not  fit  for  that 
puppy  to  hear.  Choose  therefore  between  me  and  him,  and 
,  choose  for  ever." 

Laure  colored,  but  smiled.  "I  should  be  very  sorry,  to 
choose  either  of  you  for  ever,  but  for  this  afternoon  I  choose 
you." 
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^  Oh  thank  jou — my  whole  life  shall  prove  mj  giatiiodey 
for  this  preference." 

Laure  beckoned  Jacintha  and  sent  her  with  an  exonse 
to  Captain  Dujardin.  She  then  turned  with  an  air  of  mock 
submission  to  Edouard.     <<  I  am  at  monsieur's  orders," 

Edouardy  radiant  with  triumph^  and  naturallj  good 
natured,  thanked  her  again  and  again  for  her  condescension 
in  setting  his  heart  at  rest.  He  proposed  a  walk,  since  his 
interference  had  lost  her  one*  She  yielded  a  cold  assent. 
This  vexed  him,  but  he  took  for  granted  it  would  wear  off 
before  the  end  of  the  walk.  Edouard's  heart  bounded,  but 
he  loved  her  too  sincerely  to  be  happy  unless  he  oould  see 
her  happy  too:  the  malicious  thing  saw  this,  or  peiliaps 
knew  it  by  instinct,  and  by  means  of  this  good  feeling  of  his 
she  revenged  herself  for  his  tyranny.  She  tortured  him  as 
only  a  woman  can  torture,  and  as  even  she  can  torture  ootf 
a  worthy  man,  and  one  who  loves  her.  In  the  iXKirse  <^ 
that  short  walk  this  inexperienced  girl,  strong  in  the  inst&etB 
and  inborn  arts  of  her  sex,  drove  pins  and  needles,  needles 
and  pins,  of  iall  sorts  and  sizes,  through  her  lover's  heart. 

She  was  everything  by  turns,  except  kind, — and  nothii^ 
for  long  together.  She  was  peevish,  she  was  ostentatiously 
patient  and  submissive,  she  was  inattentive  to  her  companion 
and  seemingly  wrapped  up  in  contemplation  of  absent  things 
and  persons,  the  Colonel  to  wit  She  was  dogged,  repulsive, 
and  as  cold  as  ice ;  and  she  never  was  herself  a  single 
moment  They  returned  to  the  gate  of  the  Pleasance, "  Well 
mademoiselle,"  said  Riviere  very  sadly  "  that  interloper  mi^t 
as  well  have  been  with  us." 

"  Of  course  he  might,  and  you  would  have  lost  nothing  by 
permitting  me  to  be  courteous  to  a  guest  and  an  invalid.  If 
you  had  not  played  the  tyrant,  and  taken  ^e  matter  into 
your  own  hands,  I  should  have  found  means  to  soothe  your 
zeal, — ^your  vanity :  but  you  preferred  to  have  your  own  way. 
Well,  you  have  had  it." 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  you  have  given  me  a  lesson ;  you  have 
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fihown  me  how  idle  it  is  to  attempt  to  force  a  young  lady's 
inclinations  in  any  thing.  I  shall  not  however  offend  again ; 
for  I  am  going  away." 

"  Oh,  are  you,"  she  did  not  believe  him. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.     I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  promoted." 

"  Sorry  you  are  promoted  ?  " 

^'  I  mean  I  was  sorry  this  morning ;  because  my  new  post 
is  ten  leagues  from  Beaurepaire ;  but  now  I  am  not  sorry, 
for,  were  I  to  stay  here,  I  foresee  you  would  soon  lose  what- 
ever friendly  feeling  you  have  for  me." 

"I  am  then  very  changeable ?  I  am  not  considered  so:" 
remonstrated  Laure  gently. 

Riviere  explained ;  <^  I  am  not  vain,  no  man  less  so,  nor  am 
I  jealous :  but  I  respect  myself,  and  I  could  never  be  content 
to  share  your  time  and  your  regard  with  Colonel  Dujardin, 
or  with  a  much  better  man." 

"  Monsieur,"  began  Laure,  angrily — ^then  she  reflected. 
"  Mons.  Edouard  "  said  she  kindly,  if  you  were  not  going  to 
leave  us,  (only  for  a  time  I  trust,)  "  I  should  be  angry,  and 
let  you  think — ay  nonsense,  and  so  vex  yourself  and  affront 
me  monsieur :  but  it  is  no  time  for  teasing  you :  my  friend, 
be  reasonable — ^be  just  to  yourself  and  me— do  not  give  way 
to  ridiculous  fancies :  do  not  raise  to  a  false  importance  this 
poor  man,  who  is  nothing  to  you,  nothing  to  me — upon  my 
honour." 

"  Dear  Mademoiselle  Laure,"  said  Edouard,  "  see  what  this 
person,  who,  after  your  words,  I  am  bound  to  believe  is 
indifferent  to  you,  has  done.  He  has  made  me  arrogant  and 
imperious  to  you.  Was  I  ever  so  before  ?  No  !  no !  no  I 
and  I  foi^ve  you  now  my  poor  friend." 

"  He  has  made  you  cold  as  ice  to  me  ?  " 

"  No !  that  was  my  own  wickedness  and  spitefulness." 

"  Wickedness,  spitefulness !  they  are  not  in  your  nature. 
It  is  aU  this  wretch's  doing." 

Laure  sighed,  but  she  said  nothing :  for  she  saw  that  to 
excuse  Camille  would  only  make  the  jealous  one  more  bitter 
against  him. 
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"  Will  you  deign  to  write  to  me  at  mj  new  post  ?  t)nce  a 
month  ?  in  answer  to  my  letters  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  my  friend.  But  you  will  ride  over  sometimes  to 
see  us." 

''  Oh  yes :  but  for  some  little  time  I  shall  not  be  able. 
The  duties  of  a  new  post." 

**  I  imderstand — ^well  then — ^in  a  fortnight  or  so  ?  " 

<^  Sooner  perhaps — the  moment  that  man  %$  out  of  Um 
koueeP 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

**  Laube  dear,  you  have  not  walked  with  hun  at  all  today.* 

''No :  you  must  pet  him  yourself  today,  I  hate  the  sight 
of  him." 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  " 

''  He  has  done  nothing :  but  it  has  made  mischief  between 
Edouard  and  me,  my  being  so  attentive  to  him.  Edouard 
is  jealous,  and  I  cannot  wonder.  After  all  what  right  have 
I  to  mystify  him  who  honors  me  with  his  affection  ?  '* 

Then,  being  pressed  with  questions  by  Josephine,  she 
related  to  her  all  that  had  passed  between  Edouard  and  her, 
word  for  word. 

Josephine. — ^^  Poor  Camille  1  '* 

Laure. — ^^  Oh  yes !  poor  Camille  I  who  has  the  power  to 
make  us  all  miserable,  and  who  does  it,  and  will  do  it,  until 
he  is  happy  himself." 

"  Ah  1  would  to  heaven  I  could  make  him  as  happy  as  he 
deserves  to  be." 

"  You  could  easily  do  that.     And  why  not  do  it  ?  " 

^  Laure,  you  know  very  well  what  sacred  feelings  with- 
hold me.  Laure,  tell  me,  do  you  think  it  is  really  possible 
Camille  does  not  really  know  my  heart,  and  all  the  feelings 
that  strive  in  it  ?  " 

.  "  My  sister,  these  men  are  absurd  :  they  believe  only  what 
they  see.  I  have  done  what  I  can  for  you  and  Camille ;  but 
it  is  useless.  Would  you  have  him  believe  you  love  him, 
you  must  yourself  be  kind  to  him ;  and  it  would  be  a  chari- 
table action — ^you  would  make  four  unhappy  people  happy, 


sax 

or  at  least  put  tliem  od  the  road :  nov  thej  are  off  the  i«4 
and.  bT  what  I  have  seen  todar,  I  think,  if  we  go  oa  so  • 
little  longer,  it  wOl  be  too  late  to  try  to  return.  Oome  Jo- 
sephine, for  my  sake ! " 

-^Ah!  yon  saj  this  oat  of  kindness  to  me — and  to  me 
alone." 

"•  No,  indeed,  I  am  thinking  of  myself.  He  will  make  m 
all  miserable  for  life  if  he  is  not  made  hi^py  direcdy.** 

*'  If  I  thoaght  that,  I  could  almost  consent.** 

«  To  be  happy  yourself?  " 

^I  will  remonstrate  with  him  fxx  his  onkindness  to  me  ■ 
in  being  miserable." 

"•  Josephine,  I  will  go  and  tell  him  what  yoo  say." 

**  Stay  Laure." 

^  No !    I  will  not  stay.    There,  the  crime  is  mine.** 

Laure  returned  the  next  minute. 

"There,"  she  cried,  "he  is  going  away.** 

Josephine  started. 

"  Going  away  ?  Impossible  !  ** 

"  Yes !  he  is  in  his  room,  packing  up  his  things  to  go.  I 
spied  through  the  old  place  and  saw  him.  He  was  dghhig 
like  a  fumace  as  he  strapped  his  portmanteau.  I  hate  him 
-^but  I  was  sorry  for  him.     I  could  not  help  being.** 

Josephine  turned  pale,  and  lifted  her  hands  in  surprise 
and  dismay. 

"  Depend  on  it  Josephine,  we  are  wrong,"  said  Lanre, 
firmly :  "  these  wretches  will  not  stand  our  nonsense  above  a 
certain  time — and  they  are  right  My  sister,  we  are  mis- 
managing :  one  gcme — the  other  going — both  losing  faith  in 
us." 

Josephine's  color  returned  to  her  cheek,  and  then 
mounted  high.  Presently  she  smiled,  a  smile  full  of  con- 
scious power  and  i^irtive  complacency. 

"  He  will  not  go." 

Laure  was  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear  her  sister 
speak  so  confidently,  for  she  knew  her  power  over  Camille. 
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"  That  is  right.  Go  to  him,  and  say  two  words.  *I  bid 
you  stay.' " 

«OhLaure!  no!" 

"  Poltroon !  You  know  he  would  go  down  on  his  knees, 
and  stay  directly." 

"  No :  I  should  blush  all  my  life  before  you  and  him.  I 
could  not.  I  should  let  him  go  sooner,  almost.  Oh  no  I  I 
will  never  ask  a  man  to  stay  who  wishes  to  leave  me." 

^  Well !  but  you  said  just  now " 

^*  Laure,  dear,  go  to  him,  and  say  Madam  Baynal  is  going 
to  take  a  little  walk :  will  he  do  her  the  honour  to  be  her 
companion  ?  Not  a  word  more,  if  you  love  me." 

"  I  go !  Hypocrite  ! " 

Josephine  received  Camille  witli  a  bright  smile.  She  was 
in  unusually  good  spirits,  and  overflowing  with  kindness  and 
innocent  •affection.  On  this  his  gloomy  brow  relaxed,  and 
all  his  prospects  brightened  as  by  magic.  Then  she  com-r 
municated  to  him  a  number  of  little  plans  for  next  week  and 
the  week  after.  Among  the  rest  he  was  to  go  with  her  and 
Laure  to  Frejus. 

'^  Such  a  sweet  place  Camille :  I  must  show  it  you.  You 
will  come  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  single  moment :  a  moment  of  intense 
anxiety  to  the  smiling  Josephine. 

"  Yes !  he  would  come — ^it  was  a  great  temptation — ^he  saw 
60  little  of  her." 

^  You  will  see  more  of  me  now  Camille ! " 

"  Shall  I  see  you  every  day — alone  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Josephine,  in  an  off  hua/k 
indifferent  way. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  devoured  it  with  kisses. 

"  Foolish  Camille !"  murmured  she,  looking  down  on  him 
with  ineffable  tenderness.  "  Should  I  not  be  always  with  you 
if  I  consulted  my  inclination — ^let  me  go." 
'  **  No !  consult  your  inclination  a  little  longer." 


■> 
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«Mu8tI?»  '^' 

"  Yes ;  that  shall  be  your  punishment  for ^hamph  I " 

'<  For  what  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  "  asked  she,  with  an  aii 
of  great  innocence. 

**  You  have  made  me  happy,  me  who  adore  jaaJ* 

Josephine  came  in  from  her  walk  with  a  high  color  and 
beaming  eyes. 

"Run  Laurel" 

On  this  concise,  and  to  us  not  very  dear  instruction,  Laore 
slipped  up  the  secret  stair.  She  saw  Gamille  come  in  and 
gravely  unpack  his  little  portmanteau,  and  dispose  his  things 
in  the  drawers  with  soldierlike  neatness,  and  hum  an  agree- 
able  march. 

She  came  and  told  Josephine. 

"Ah  I "  said  Josephine  with  a  little  sigh  of  pleasure,  and  a 
gentle  triumph  in  her  eyes. 

She  had  not  only  got  her  desire,  but  had  arrived  at  it  her 
way — woman's  way — round  about. 

This  adroit  benevolence  led  to  more  than  she  bargained  for. 

She  and  Camille  were  now  together  every  day  :  and  their 
hearts,  being  under  restraint  in  public,  melted  together  all  the 
more  in  their  stolen  interviews.  Much  that  passed  between 
these  true  lovers  may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

At  the  third  delicious  interview  Camille  Dujardin  begged 
Josephine  to  be  his  wife  directly. 

Have  you  noticed  those  half  tame  deer  that  come  up  to 
you  in  a  park  so  lovingly,  with  great  tender  eyes,  and,  being 
now  almost  within  reach,  stop  short,  and  with  bodies  fixed 
Uke  statues  on  pedestals,  crane  out  their  graceful  necks  for 
sugar,  or  bread,  or  a  chestnut,  or  a  pocket  handkerchief?  Do 
but  offer  to  put  your  hand  upon  them,  away  they  bound  that 
moment  twenty  yards,  and  then  stand  quite  still,  and  look  at 
your  hand  and  you,  with  great  inquiring,  suspicious,  tender 
eyes. 

So  Josephine  started  at  Camille*s  audacious  proposal. 

"  Never  mention  such  a  thing  to  me  again :  or— or,  I  will 
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not  walk  with  you  any  more : "  then  she  thrill^  with  pleas* 
ure  at  the  obnoxious  idea,  "  she  Camille's  wife  f "  and  colored 
all  over — with  rage,  Camille  thought.  He  promised  submis* 
sively  not  to  renew  the  topic :  no  more  he  did  till  next  day. 

The  interval  Josephine  had  spent  in  thinkiag  of  it. 

Therefore  she  was  prepared  to  put  him  down  by  calm  rea- 
sons.    She  proceeded  to  do  so,  gently,  but  firmly. 

Lo  !  and  behold,  what  does  he  do,  but  meets  her  with  just  as 
many  reasons,  and  just  as  calm  ones  r  and  urges  them  gently 
but  firmly. 

Heaven  had  been  very  kind  to  them  :  why  should  they  be 
unkind  to  themselves  ?  They  had  had  a  great  escape  :  why 
not  accept  the  happiness,  as,  being  persons  of  honor,  they 
had  accepted  the  misery  ?  with  many  other  arguments,  differ- 
ing in  other  things,  but  agreeing  in  this,  that  they  were  all 
sober,  grave,  and  full  of  common  sense. 
'  Finding  him  not  defenceless  on  the  score  of  reason,  she 
shifted  her  ground  and  appealed  to  his  delicacy.  On  this  he 
appealed  to  her  love,  and  then  calm  reason  was  jostled  off 
the  field,  and  passion  and  sentiment  battled  in  her  place. 

In  these  contests,  day  by  day  renewed,  Camille  had  many 
advantages. 

Laure,  though  she  did  not  like  him,  had  now  declared  on 
his  side.  She  refused  to  show  him  the  least  attention.  This 
threw  him  on  Josephine :  and  when  Josephine  begged  her  to 
help  reduce  Camille  to  reason,  her  answer  would  run 
thus — 

^  Hypocrite ! "  with  a  kiss :  or  else  she  would  say,  wiilili  a 
half  comic  petulance,  ^^  No !  no !  I  ain  on  his  side.  Give 
him  his  own  way  or  he  will  make  us  all  four  miserable.'^  ^ 

Thus  Josephine's  ally  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

And  then  this  coy  young  lady's  very  power  of  resistance 
began  to  give  way.  She  had  now  battled  for  months  against 
her  own  heart :  first,  for  her  mother ;  then,  in  a  far  more  terri- 
ble conflict  for  Raynal,  for  honor  and  purity ;  and  of  late 
she  had  been  battling,  still  against  her  own  heart,  for  delicacy^ 
17 
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for  etiquett^  things  very  dear  to  her,  but  not  so  great,  hotj^ 
and  sustaining  as  honor  and  charity  that  were  her  very  boose- 
hold  gods :  and  so,  just  when  the  motives  of  resistance  were 
lowered,  the  length  of  the  resistance  began  to  wear  her 
out 

For  nothing  is  so  hard  to  her  sex  as  a  long,  steady  strag- 
gle. In  matters  physical,  this  is  the  thing  the  muscles  of  the 
£ur  cannot  stand. 

In  matters  intellectual  and  moral,  the  long  strain  it  is  that 
beats  them  dead.  Do  not  look  for  a  Bacona,  a  Newtona,  a 
Handella,  a  Victoria  Huga. 

Some  American  ladies  tell  us  education  has  stopped  the 
growth  of  these. 

No !  mesdames.  These  are  not  in  nature. 
They  can  bubble  letters  in  ten  minutes  that  you  could  no 
more  deliver  to  order  in  ten  days  than  a  river  can  play  like 
a  fountain.  They  can  sparkle  gems  of  stories :  they  can  flash 
little  diamonds  of  poems.  The  entire  sex  has  never  produced 
one  opera  nor  one  epic  that  mankind  could  tolerate  a  minute: 
and  why? — ^these  come  by  long,  high  strung  labor.  Bu^ 
weak  as  they  are  in  the  long  run  of  everything  but  the  affec- 
tions, (and  there  giants,)  they  are  all  overpowering  while 
their  gallop  lasts.  Fragilla  shall  dance  any  two  of  you  flat 
on  the  floor  before  four  o'clock,  and  then  dance  on  till  peep 
of  day. 

You  trundle  off  to  your  business  as  usual,  and  could  dance 
again  the  next  night,  and  so  on  through  countless  ages. 

She  who  danced  you  into  nothing  is  in  bed,  a  human  jelly 
crowned  with  headache. 

What  did  Josephine  say  to  Laure  one  day  ?  "  I  am  tired 
of  saying  '  No  !  no !  no !  no !  no ! '  for  ever  and  ever  to  him 
I  love."  She  added  combining  two  leading  ideas  in  one  phrase 
as  it  is  not  given  the  rude  logical  sex  to  do,  "  I  am  weary 
of  all  this  cruelty." 

But  this  was  not  all.  She  was  not  free  from  self-reproach. 
Camille's  faith  in  her  bad  stood  firm.     Hers  in  him  had  not 
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She  had  wronged  hun,  first  by  believuig  him  iPse,  then  by 
marrying  anoUier.  One  day  she  asked  his  pardon  for  tliis. 
He  replied — 

"  I  have  forgiven  that,  Josephine ;  but  why  not  make  me 
forget  it?" 

"  I  wish  I  could." 

"You  can.  Marry  me:  then  your  relations  with  that 
man  will  seem  but  a  hideous  dream.  I  shall  be  able  to  say, 
looking  at  you  my  wife — ^  I  was  faithful — I  suflTered  some- 
thing for  her — I  came  home — she  loved  me  still — the  proof 
is,  she  was  my  wife  within  three  months  of  my  return.' " 

When  he  said  that  to  her  in  the  Fleasance,  if  there  had 

been  a  priest  at  hand In  a  word  Josephine  longed  to 

show  him  her  love,  yet  wished  not  to  shock  her  mother,  or 
offend  her  own  sense  of  delicacy. 

Camille  cared  for  nothing  but  his  love.  To  sacrifice  love 
and  happiness,  even  for  a  time,  to  etiquette,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  trifling  with  the  substance  of  great  things  for  the  shadow, 
of  petty  things ;  and  he  said  so :  sometimes  sadly,  sometimes 
almost  bitterly. 

Here  then  was  a  beleagured  fortress,  attacked  with  one 
will,  and  defended  by  troops  one  third  of  which  were  hot  oc 
the  side  of  the  besieger. 

Here  was  a  heart  divided  against  itself,  attacked  by  a 
single  heart. 

When  singleness  attacks  division,  you  know  the  result  be- 

forehfuid.     Why  then  should  I  spin  words  ?    I  will  not  trace 

so  ill-matched  a  contest,  step  by  step,  sentence  by  sentence 

let  me  rather  hasten  to  relate  the  one  peculiarity  that  ^uwe 

out  of  this  trite  contest,  where,  under  the  names  of  Canine 

and  Josephine,  the  two  great  sexes  may  be  seen  actMg^tlio 

old  world-wide  distich, 

"  It*8  a  man^s  part  to  try, 

And  a  woman's  to  deny,"  [for  a  while  ?] 

Finding  her  own  resolution  oozing  away,  Josephine  caught 
at  another  person. 
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She  said  to  Camille,  before  Laure — 

^  Even  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  snatch  at  happiness  in  this 

indelicate  way — scarce  a  month  after — oh ! **     And  there 

ended  the  lady's  sentence.  In  the  absence  of  a  legitimate  full 
stop,  she  put  one  hand  before  her  lovely  face  to  hide  it,  and 
so  no  more.  But  some  two  minutes  after  she  delivered  the 
rest  in  the  form  and  with  the  tone  of  a  distinct  remark — "  My 
mother  would  never  consent." 

"Yes  she  would,  if  you  could  be  brought  to  implore  her  as 
earnestly  as  I  implore  you." 

"  Would  she  Laure?"  asked  Josephine,  turning  quickly  to 
her  sister. 

"  No,  never !  Our  mother  would  look  with  horror  on  such 
a  proposal.  A  daughter  of  hers  to  marry  within  a  twelve- 
month of  her  widowhood." 

"  There,  you  see,  Camille." 

"  But,  besides  that,  she  loved  Raynal." 

"  She  has  not  forgotten  him  as  we  have,  almost^" 

"  Ungrateful  creature  that  I  am,"  sighed  Josephine. 

"  She  mourns  for  him  every  day.  Oft«n  I  see  her  eyes 
suddenly  fill — that  is  for  him.  Josephine's  infiuenee  with 
mamma  is  very  great :  it  is  double  mine :  but  if  we  all  went 
on  our  knees  to  her — the  Doctor  and  all — she  would  never 
consent." 

"  There  you  see,  Camille :  and  I  could  not  defy  my  mother 
—even  for  you." 

Camille  sighed. 

"  I  see  everything  is  against  me,  even  my  love :  for  that 
love  is  too  much  akin  to  veneration  to  propose  to  you  a  clan- 
ieatine  marriage." 

**  Oh  thank  you !  bless  you  for  respecting  as  well  as  loving 
me,  dear  Camille." 

These  words,  uttered  with  gentle  warmth,  were  some  con- 
solation to  Camille,  and  confirmed  him,  as  they  were  intended 
*)  do,  in  the  above  good  resolution.     He  smiled. 

"^  Maladroit  /  "  cried  Laure. 
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"  Why  maladroit  f  "  asked  Camille,  opening  his  eyes. 

*'  Let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  replied  Laure  coolly. 

Camille  turned  red.  He  understood  that  he  had  done 
something  very  stupid,  but  he  could  not  conceive  what 

He  looked  from  one  sister  to  the  other  alternately.  Laure 
was  smiling  ironically. 

Josephine  had  her  eyes  bent  demurely  on  a  handkerchief 
she  was  embroidering. 

That  evening  Camille  drew  Laure  aside. 

"  Will  you  be  so  generous  as  to  explain  why  you  called 
me  *  maladroit  ?  * " 

"  So  it  was,"  replied  Laure  sharply. 

But  as  this  did  not  make  the  matter  quite  clear,  Camille 
begged  a  little  further  explanation. 

"  Was  it  your  part  to  make  difficulties  ? " 

"  No  indeed." 

^  Was  it  for  you  to  tell  her  a  secret  marriage  would  not  be 
delicate  ?  Do  you  think  she  will  be  behind  you  in  delicacy? 
or  that  a  love  without  respect  will  satisfy  her  ?  yet  you  must 
go  and  tell  her  you  respected  her  too  much  to  ask  her  ta 
marry  you  secretly.  In  other  words,  situated  as  she  is,  you 
asked  her  not  to  marry  you  at  all :  she  consented  to  that  di- 
rectly.    What  else  could  you  expect  ?  " 

"  Maladroit  /  indeed,"  said  Camille,  "  but  I  would  not  have 
said  it,  only  I  thought " 

"  You  thought  nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  secretly, 
so  you  said  to  yourself  I  will  assume  a  virtue  2  I  will  do  » 
bit  of  cheap  self  denial !  decline  to  the  sound  of  trumpets 
what  another  will  be  sure  to  deny  me  if  I  don't — ^ha !  ha  f— 
well,  for  your  comfort,  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  she  |0%hl 
not  have  been  brought  to  do  anything  for  you,  except  openly, 
defy  mamma :  but  now  of  course." 

Here  this  young  lady's  sentence  ended :  for  there  was  a 
strong  grammatical  likeness  between  the  sisters. 

Camille  was  so  disconcerted  and  sad  at  what  he  had  done, 
Ihat  Laure  began  to  pity  him :  so  she  rallied  him  a  little 
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longer  in  spite  of  her  pitj :  and  then  all  of  a  sadden  gave 
him  her  hand  and  said  she  would  try  and  repair  the  misdiiefl 

He  hegan  to  smother  her  hand  with  kisses. 

''  Oh !  **  said  she,  <<  I  don't  deserve  all  that :  I  have  a 
motive  of  my  own  :  your  unlucky  speech  will  be  quoted  to 
me  a  dozen  times — never  mind." 

'<  Josephine  you  will  not  be  happy  If  yoa  don%  no  more 
wiU  her 

Josephine  sighed. 

**  You  heard  what  he  said  ?  ** 

^  Oh,  that  was  only  to  please  yon.  He  thought  nothing 
would  tempt  you  to  do  so  much  for  him.** 

<'  I  would  do  anything  for  him  but  lose  his  respect^  and 
make  my  mother  unhappy.'* 

"  Well  love,  you  shaJl  do  neither :  you  shall  scarcely  move 
in  the  matter :  only  do  not  oppose  me  very  violently,  and  all 
wiU  be  well." 

**  Ah  !  Laure  !  I  know  how  you  bve  me.  Am  I  not  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  sister  who  loves  me,  and  who  is  so  shrewd  ?  it  is 
delightful — terrible  I  mean — to  have  a  little  creature  about  one 
that  reads  one  like  this.    What  shall  I  do  ?   What  shall  I  do  ?  ** 

"  Yes  Josephine.  It  is  very  plain  what  we  must  do :  we 
must  conceal  it  from  our  mother." 

"  Marry,  and  hide  my  marriage  from  her  who  bore  me  ?  ** 

"  We  have  concealed  many  things  from  her,  dear,  not  to 
give  her  pain." 

"  Yes !  but  nothing  like  this.     I  don't  know  what  to  do.** 

"  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  all  the  circumstances. 
Consider,  his  wound  is  healed.  lie  must  go  back  to  the 
sarmj ;  you  have  both  suffered  to  the  limits  of  mortal  endur- 
ance. Is  he  to  go  away  unhappy,  in  any  doubt  of  your 
affection  ?  are  you  to  remain  behind  with  misery  of  self  re- 
proach added  to  the  desolation  of  absence — think." 

"  Dear  Laure !  I  Find  me  some  excuse  for  deceiving  my 
mother." 
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"  Do  not  say  deceiving  our  mother,  that  is  such  a  shocking 
phrase." 

Laure  then  reminded  Josephine  of  the  day  when  Edouard 
had  first  told  them  a  wise  reticence  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  an  immoral  deceit.  She  reminded  her,  too,  how 
after  they  had  acted  on  his  advice  and  always  with  good 
effect  how  many  anxieties  and  worries  they  had  saved 
their  mother — by  reticence.  Josephine  assented  warmly  to 
this. 

Was  there  not  some  reason  to  think  they  had  saved  their 
mother's  very  life  by  these  reticences  ?  Josephine  assented. 
^  And  Josephine,  you  are  of  age,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
you  have  a  right  to  marry  whom  you  please :  and  sooner  or 
later  you  will  certainly  marry  Camille.  I  doubt  whether 
even  our  mother  could  prevail  on  you  to  refuse  him  alto- 
gether. So  it  is  but  a  question  of  time,  and  of  giving  our 
mother  pain,  or  sparing  her  pain.  She  is  old,  our  dear 
mother :  she  is  prejudiced.  Why  shock  her  prejudices  ?  She 
could  not  be  brought  to  understand  the  case :  these  things 
never  happened  in  her  day.  Everything  seems  to  have  gone 
by  rule  then.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  worry  her  for  the  short 
time  she  has  to  live.  Let  us  take  a  course  between  pain  to 
her  and  cruelty  to  you  and  Camille." 

These  arguments  went  far  to  convince  Josephine :  for  Iter 
own  heart  supported  them.  Then  Camille  put  in  his  wdi^ : 
he  proposed  to  the  sisters  to  let  him  begin  by  entreating,  the 
baroness :  and  if  she  should  be  inexorable,  then  for  Jos^^hine 
to  marry  him  secretly. 

"  Oh  no ! "  cried  Josephine,  "  you  shall  ask  her  if  yoa' 
please,  but  if  she  says  no  (and  she  will  say  no),  all  is  ended. 
It  is  much  to  take  such  a  step  without  her  sanction.    Defy 
her  I  never  will." 

"  Had  you  not  better  be  silent  Colonel  Maladroit  /  "  said 
Laure  severely. 

"  Much  better  !  "  cried  the  gallant  colonel  hastily  in  mortal 
lerror. 
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Having  silenced  the  colonel,  Laure  pleaded  his  cause 
then  and  there  so  ablj,  that  Josephine  went  from  her  solid 
objections  to  untenable  ones — a  great  point  gained.  She 
urged  the  difficulty,  the  impossibility  of  a  secret  marriage. 

Camille  burst  in  to  the  conversation  here :  he  undertook 
at  once  to  overcome  these  imaginary  difficulties. 

"  We  will  be  married  ten  leagues  from  here." 

'<  You  will  find  no  priest  who  will  consent  to  do  such  a 
wicked  thing  as  marry  us  without  my  mother's  knowl- 
edge." 

'^Ohl  as  to  that,"  said  Laure,  <^you  know  the  mayor 
manies  people  now-a-days." 

''I  won't  be  married  without  a  priest,"  said  Josephine 
sharply. 

^  Nor  I,"  said  Camille.  '^  I  know  a  mayor  who  will  do 
the  civil  forms  for  me,  and  a  priest  who  will  many  me 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  both  will  keep  it  secret  for 
love  of  me  till  it  shall  please  Josephine  to  throw  off  this 
disguise." 

"  Who  is  the  priest,  Camille  ?  "  inquired  Josephine,  keenly. 

"An  old  curd:  he  lives  near  Frejus:  he  was  my  tutor, 
and  the  mayor  is  the  mayor  of  Frejus,  also  an  old  friend  of 
mine." 

"  But  what  on  earth  will  you  say  to  them." 

"  That  is  my  affair :  I  must  give  them  some  reasons  which 
compel  me  to  keep  my  marriage  secret.  Oh !  I  shall  have  to 
tell  them  some  fibs,  of  course." 

"  There,  look  ! — Camille  !  I  will  not  have  you  tell  fibs — it 
lowers  you." 

"  Of  course  it  does :  but  you  can't  have  secresy  without  a 
fib  or  two." 

"  Fibs  that  will  injure  no  one,"  said  Laure,  majestically. 

From  this  day  Camille  began  to  act  as  well  as  to  talk. 
He  bought  a  light  caleche  and  a  powerful  horse,  and  elected 
fiswtotum  Dard  his  groom.  Camille  rode  over  to  Frejus  and 
told  a  made-up  story  to  the  old  curd  and  tlie  mayor,  and. 
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these  his  old  friends  believed  everj  word  he  said,  and  readily 
promised  their  services  and  strict  secresy. 

He  told  the  young  ladies  what  he  had  done. 

Laure  approved.  Josephine  shook  her  head ;  and  seeing 
matters  going  as  her  heart  desired  and  her  conscience  did 
not  quite  approve,  she  suddenly  affected  to  be  next  to  nobody 
in  the  business,  to  be  resigned,  passive,  and  disposed  of  to 
her  surprise  by  Laure  and  Camille,  without  herself  taking 
any  actual  part  in  their  proceedings. 

At  last  the  great  day  arrived  on  which  Camille  and  Jose-^ 
phine  were  to  be  married  at  Frejus. 

The  mayor  awaited  them  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  cur^ 
at  twelve.  The  family  had  been  prepared  for  this  excursion 
by  several  smaller  ones. 

Laure  announced  their  intention  over  night. 

<<  Manmia,''  said  she,  blushing  a  little,  ^'  Colonel  Dujardin 
is  good  enough  to  take  us  to  Frejus  tomorrow.  It  is  a  long 
way,  and  we  must  breakfast  early  or  we  shall  not  be  back  to 
dinner." 

"  Do  so  my  child.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  fine  day : 
and  mind  you  take  plenty  of  wraps  with  you  in  case  of  a^ 
shower." 

<<  I  will  take  care,  mamma." 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  Camille  and  the  two 
ladies  took  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  together  instead  of  break- 
fast, and  then  Dard  brought  the  caleche  round. 

The  ladies  got  in,  and  Camille  had  just  taken  the  reihs  in 
his  hand,  when  Jacintha  screamed  to  him  from  the  HaUL* 
"Wait  a  moment,  colonel  I  wait  a  moment!  The  doctor  I, 
don't  go  without  the  doctor  ! "  and  the  next  moment  Doctor 
St,  Aubin  appeared  with  his  cloak  on  his  arm,  and,  saluting  c 
the  ladies  politely,  seated  himself  quietly  in  the  vehicle  before, 
the  party  had  recovered  their  surprise. 

"  Where  shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  ?  "  asked 
Camille,  and  gnawed  his  lip. 
17* 
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"  To  Frejus,"  was  the  reply. 

Josephine  quaked.  Camille  was  devoured  with  seerct 
rage :  he  lashed  the  horse  and  awaj  thej  went 

It  was  a  silent  party.  The  doctor  seemed  in  a  reyerie. 
The  others  did  not  know  what  to  think,  much  less  to  saj. 
8t  Aubin  sat  bj  Camille's  side ;  so  the  latter  could  hold  no 
secret  communication  with  either  ladj. 

Now  it  was  not  the  doctor's  habit  to  rise  at  this  time  of  the 
morning  :  yet  there  he  was,  going  with  them  to  Frejos 
uninvited. 

Josephine  was  in  agony;  had  their  intention  transpired 
through  some  imprudence  of  Camille  ? 

Camille  was  terribly  uneasy.  He  concluded  the  secret 
had  transpired  through  female  indiscretion.  Then  thej  all 
tortured  themselves  as  to  the  old  man's  intention.  But  what 
seemed  most  likely  was,  that  he  was  with  them  to  prevent  a 
clandestine  marriage  by  his  bare  presence,  without  making  a 
scene  and  shocking  Josephine's  pride:  and  if  so,  was  he 
there  by  his  own  impulse  ?  No,  it  was  rather  to  be  feared 
that  all  this  was  done  by  order  of  the  baroness.  There  wias 
a  finesse  about  it  that  looked  like  a  woman,  and  the  baroness 
was  very  capable  of  adopting  such  a  means  as  this,  to  spaie 
her  own  pride  and  her  favourite  daughter's.  The  clandestine 
is  not  all  sugar.  A  more  miserable  party  never  went  along, 
even  to  a  wedding. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  doctor  to  declare  himself, 
they  turned  desperate,  and  began  to  chatter  all  manner  of 
trifles.  This  had  a  good  effect :  it  roused  St  Aubin  from 
his  reverie,  and  presently  to  their  great  surprise  he  gave 
them  the  following  piece  of  information — 

"  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  a  nephew  of  mine  was  just 
dead.  A  nephew  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  Well, 
my  friends,  I  received  last  night  a  hasty  summons  to  his 
funeral. 

"AtFrejus?" 

"  No !  at  Paris !     The  invitation  was  so  pressing,  that  I 
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was  obliged  to  go.  The  letter  informed  me  a  diligence' passed 
through  Frejus,  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  Paris,  •"•©rtunately 
you  were  going  to  Frejus.  I  packed  up  a  fe#i<iManges  of 
linen,  and  my  M8i^  my  work  on  entomology,  wMch  at  my 
last  visit  to  the  capital  all  the  publishers  were  mad  enough 
to  revise :  here  it  is.'  Apropos  has  Jacintha  pat  my  bag  uito 
the  carriage  ?  " 

On  this  a  fierce  footsearch,  and^  the  '^ag  was  found. 
Meantime  Josephine  leaned  back  in  Mr  Mp#ll|3i  sigh  ^ 
thankfulness.  She  was  more  intent  on  not  being  fouM  out 
than  on  being  married.  But  Camille^  who  was  more  i^nit 
on  being  married  than  on  not  being  found  out,  was  asking 
himself,  with  fury,  how  on  earth  they  should  get  rid  of  St 
Aubin  in  time. 

Well,  of  coiyse  under  such  circumstances  as  these  the 
coacli  did  not  come  to  its  time,  nor  till  long  after :  and  all  the 
while  th«y  were  waiting  for  it  they  were  failing  their  ren- 
dezvous with  the  mayor,  and  making  their  rendezvous  wiib 
the  curate  impossible.  But  above  all,  there  was  the  risk 
<^  oAt  or  other  of  those  friends  coming  up  and  blurting  aU 
out,  taking  for  granted  that  the  doctor  must  be  in  their  con 
fidence,  or  why  bring  himi 

At  last,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  to  their  great  relief,  up 
came  the  coach.  The  doctor  prepared  to  take  his  place  io 
the  interior,  when  the  conductor  politely  informed  him  thai 
the  diligence  stopped  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

^'In  that  case  I  will  not  abandon  my  friends,"  said  th# 
doctor  affectionately. 

One  of  his  friends  gnashed  his  teeth  at  this  mark  of  affection 

Josephine  smiled  sweetly. 

At  last  he  was  gone ;  but  it  wanted  ten  minutes  only  tc 
twelve. 

Josephine  inquired,  amiably,  whether  it  would  not  be  aa 
well  to  postpone  matters  to  another  day — ^meaning  for  evelr. 

CamOle  replied  by  dragging  them  both  very  fast  to  tha 
mayor. 
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That  worthy  received  them  with  profound,  though  some* 
what  demure  respect,  and  invited  them  to  a  table  sumptuonsljr 
served.  The  ladies,  out  of  politeness,  were  about  to  assent, 
but  CamiUe  begged  permission  to  postpone  that  part  until 
after  the  ceremony. 

At  last,  to  their  utter  wonder,  they  were  married.  Then, 
with  a  promise  to  return  and  dine  with  the  mayor,  they  went 
to  the  cure.  Lo  1  and  behold,  he  was  gone  to  visit  a  sick 
person.  ^He  had  waited  a  long  time  for  them,"  said  the 
servant 

Josephine  was  much  disconcerted,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  cry.  The  servant,  a  goodnatured  girl,  nosed  a  wedding, 
and  offered  to  run  and  bring  his  reverence  in  a  minute. 

Presently  there  came  an  old  silvery  hsdred  man,  who  ad^ 
dressed  them  all  as  his  children — and  seemed  to  mean  it. 
He  took  them  to  the  church,  and  blessed  4heir  union :  and 
for  the  first  time  Josephine  felt  as  if  Heaven  consented. 
They  took  a  gentle  farewell  of  him,  and  went  back  to  the 
mayor's  to  dine ;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  business  Lav^re  and, 
Josephine  had  a  sudden  simultaneous  cry,  apropos  of  nothing 
that  was  then  occurring. 

This  refreshed  them,  and  they  glowed  at  the  mayor's  table 
like  roses  washed  with  dew. 

But  oh  I  how  glad  at  heart  they  all  were  to  find  themselves, 
in  the  carriage  once  more  going  home  to  Beaurepaire. 

Laure  and  Josephine  sat  intertwined  on  the  back  seat: 
Camille,  the  reins  in  his  right  hand,  nearly  turned  his  back 
on  the  horse,  and  leaned  back  over  to  them  and  talked  with 
Laure  and  looked  at  his  wife  with  ineffable  triumph  and 
tenderness. 

The  lovers  were  in  Elysium,  and  Laure  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  her  good  management  in  ending  all  their  troubles. 
Their  mother  received  them  back  with  great,  and  as  they 
fancied  with  singular  affection.  She  was  beginning  to  be 
anxious  about  them,  she  said.  Her  kindness  gave  these 
happy  souls  a  pang  it  never  gave  them  befoie. 
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Since  the  above  event  scarce  a  fortnight  had  ej^psed  :  hvX       ^ 
such  a  change.     Camille  sunburnt  and  healthj5%id  full  of    ^w^ 
animation   and   confidence :    Josephine   beamings  with  sup- 
pressed happinessyjttnd  more  beautiful  than  even  Laure  could 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  her.     For  s^  sofL  halo  of  love 
and  happiness  shone  around  her  head :  a  new  and  indefinalile 
attraction  bloomed  on  her  face.     She  was  a  wife.     Her  eye    * 
that  used  to  glance  furtively  on  Camille,  now^ijwelt  demurely  ,- 
on  him— dwelt  on  him  with  a  sort  of  gentle  ^ollai9l^  and  suJjjt 
prised  admiration  as  well  as  affection,  and  when  he  ca&e  or 
passed  near  her,  a  keen  observer  might  just  have  seen  her 
thrill. 

She  kept  a  good  deal  out  of  her  mother's  way :  for  she  felt 
within  that  her  face  must  be  too  happy.  She  feared  to  shock 
her  mother's  grief  with  her  radiance.  She  was  ashamed  of 
feeling  unmixed  heaven.  But  the  flood  of  secret  bliss  she 
floated  in  bore  all  misgivings  away.  The  pair  were  for  ever 
stealing  away  together  for  hours,  and  on  these  occasions 
Laure  was  to  keep  out  of  her  mother's  sight,  until  they 
should  return.  So  then  the  new  married  couple  could  wander 
hand  in  hand  through  the  thick  woods  of  Beaurepaire,  whose 
fresh  green  leaves  were  now  just  out,  and  hear  the  distant 
cuckoo,  and  sit  on  mossy  banks,  and  pour  love  into  one 
another's  eyes,  and  plan  ages  of  happiness,  and  murmur  their 
deep  passion  and  their  bliss  almost  more  than  mortal :  could 
do  all  this  and  more,  without  shocking  propriety.  These 
sweet  duets  passed  for  trios ;  for  on  their  return  Laure  would 
be  looking  out  for  them,  or  would  go  and  meet  them  at  some 
distance,  and  all  three  would  go  up  together  to  the  baroness, 
as  from  a  joint  excursion.  And  then  when  they  went  up  to- 
their  bedrooms,  Josephine  would  throw  her  arms  round  her 
sister's  neck,  and  sigh — "it  is  not  happiness — ^it  is  beati- 
tude ! ! " 

Meantime  the  baroness  mourned  for  Raynal.  Her  grief 
showed  no  decrease.  Laure  even  fancied  at  times  she  wore 
B  gloomy  and  discontented  look  as  well :  but  on  reflection 
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rfie  attribated  thai  to  ber  ovn  fimcj,  or  to  die 
that  had  now  sprang  op  in  her  astn^s  beaniq^ 
cmcT. 

Laore  heRelf  when  she  fboad  herself  taj  after  dsf  doBS 
for  hoars,  was  sad  and  thoaght  of  Edouaid.  And  dus  fbdSag 
gamed  on  her  dar  by  daj. 

At  bLst  one  afternoon  she  kicked  herself  in  her  own  i 
and  after  a  long  eontest  with  her  pride,  whidi  if  not  in 
ttbk  was  next  door  to  it,  she  sat  down  to  write  him  i 
letter.  Now  in  this  letter,  in  the  place  devoted  hj  mcD  to 
thdr  after-thonghts.  br  women  to  their  pretended  after- 
thoughts,  t.  e.  to  what  thej  have  been  thinking  of  all  tfaroai^ 
the  letter,  she  dropped  a  careless  hint  tiiat  aR  the  partf 
missed  him  Teiy  much,  **  even  ike  ohitoadomi  eotonel,  wk»  If 
Ike  hye  has  transferred  his  services  elsewhere,  Ihanefefffvom 
him  that,  because  he  has  said  civil  things  ahtmt  jfiML" 

Laure  was  reading  her  letter  orer  again,  to  make  loiv 
that  an  the  principal  expressions  were  indistiiict^  and  that  Ar 
composition  generallj  except  the  postscript  Teaembled  a 
Delphic  orade,  when  there  was  a  hasty  footstep,  and  lap^ai 
her  door. 

^  Cknne  in,"  and  in  came  Jacintha,  excited. 

^  He  is  come.  Mademoiselle  Laure,"  cried  she,  and  nodded 
her  head  like  a  mandarin,  onlj  more  knowinglj :  then  she 
added,  "  so  you  may  bum  the  letter."  For  her  quick  ej9 
had  glanced  at  the  table. 

"  Who  is  come  ?  "  inquired  Laure  eagerly. 

"Why  your  one?" 

"My  one?"  asked  the  young  lady  reddening,  *  my 
what?" 

"  The  little  one — Edouard — ^Monsieur  Riviere." 

"  Monsieur  Riviere ! "  cried  Laure  acting  agreeable  sur- 
prise. "  I  am  so  glad.  Why  could  you  not  say  so :  you  use 
such  phrases  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  who  you  mean. 
I  win  come  to  Monsieur  Riviere  directly :  mamma  wiQ  ba 
■0  glad." 
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Jacintha  tftne,  Laure  tore  up  the  letter  and  looked  up  the 
pieces--^the#tore  to  the  glass. 

Etc. 

Edouard  was  so  lSioronghl;|^.fmserable'that  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer :  m  iffi-'spite  (0Wls  determination  not  to  visit 
Beaurepaire  while  it  Gbntained  a  rival,  he  rode  over  to  see 
whether  he  had  not  tormented  himself  idlj :  above  all  to  see 
tiie  beloved  face. 

Jacintha  put  him  into  the  saUe  a  manger.  ^ 

<<B7  that  jou  win  see  her  alone/'  said  the  knowing 
Jacintha. 

He  sat  down,  hat  and  whip  in  hand,  and  wondered  how  he 
should  be  received. 

In  glides  Laure  all  sprightliness  and  good  humour,  and 
puts  out  her  hand  to  him ;  the  which  he  kisses. 

'<  How  could  I  keep  away  so  long?"  a^ed  he  vaguely, 
and  self  astonished. 

"  How  indeed,  and  we  missing  you  so  all  the  time  I  *' 

"  Have  you  missed  me  ?  "  was  the  eager  inquiry. 

«  Oh,  no !  **  was  the  cheerful  reply :  "  but  all  the  rest  have." 

Presently  the  malicious  thing  gave  a  sudden  start 

"  Oh !  such  a  piece  of  news :  you  remember  Colonel 
Dujardin — the  obnoxious  colonel  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"  Transferred  his  attentions  sir — ^fancy !  *' 

«  Who  to?'' 

^  To  Josephine  and  manmia.  But  such  are  the  military. 
He  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  you :  this  done  (through  your 
want  of  spirit,)  he  scorns  the  rich  prize :  so  now  I  scorn  him 
—will  you  come  for  a  walk  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  " 

"  We  will  go  and  look  for  my  deserter.  I  say,  tell  me 
now :  cannot  I  write  to  the  commander  in  chief  about  this  ? 
when  all  is  done  a  soldier  has  no  right  to  be  a  deserter — ^has 
lie?  tell  me,  you  are  a  public  man,  and  know  everything— 
except — ^ha!  ha!" 
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« la  it  not  too  bad  to  tease  me  today  ?  **  v. 

^Yes !  but  let  mc  do  it.    I  do  like  it  sa     'PlAae,  Ikm  ^ 
had  few  amusements  of  late."  "  *  ^ 

'<  Yes,  70U  shall  tease  me.    I  feel  I  deserve  no  mercf." 

Formal  permission  to  tease  being  conceded,  slie  went  thit 
instant  on  the  opposite  tack,  and  began  to  tell  him  how  bIm 
had  missed  him,  and  how  sony  she  had  been  ui  jthin^  sboold 
have  occurred  to  vex  their  kind  good  friend.  In  8I1014 
Edouard  spent  a  delightful  day,  for  Laure  took  him  one  way 
to  meet  Josephine,  who  she  knew  was  coming  another. 
When  the  whole  party  assembled,  the  last  embers  of  jealonsj 
were  quenched,  for  Josephine  was  a  wife  now  and  had 
already  begun  to  tell  Camille  all  her  little  innocent  secrets ', 
and  she  had  told  him  all  about  Edouard  and  Laure  and  had 
given  him  his  orders :  so  he  treated  Laure  with  great  respect 
before  Edouard :  but  paid  her  no  marked  attention :  also  he 
was  affable  to  Biviere,  who  having  ceased  to  suspect  began, 
to  like  him. 

Jn  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  colonel  also  informed  the 
baroness  that  he  expected  every  day  an  order  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Rhine. 

Edouard  pricked  his  ears. 

The  baroness  said  no  more  than  politeness  dictated.  She 
did  not  press  him  to  stay,  but  treated  his  departure  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Riviere  rode  home  late  in  the  evening  in 
high  spirits. 

The  next  day,  Laure  varied  her  late  deportment:  she 
sang  snatchies  of  melody,  going  about  the  house :  it  was  for 
all  the  world  like  a  bird  chirping.  In  the  middle  of  one 
chirp  Jacintha  interfered.  "  Hush,  mademoiselle,  your 
mamma  !  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  corridor." 

"What  am  I  thinking  of?  "  said  Laure,  "  to  sing ! " 

"  Oh !  I  dare  say  you  know  mademoiselle,"  replied  the 
privileged  domestic. 

"  A  letter  of  good  news  came  from  St.  Aubin.  It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  summons  to  his  nephew's  funeral." 
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The  said  il^phew  was  a  rich  man  and  an  oddity ;  one  of 
those  who  ldi|e  to  surprise  folk,  and  hate  to  be  foreseen  and 
calculated  ppon.  mor&ver,  he  had  no  children,  and  detected 
his  nephews  and  nieoos  beii^  civil  and  attentive  to  him, 
"  Waiting  to  cut  nie  wpl  *'  wrflfa  generous  reading  of  them. 
So  with  all  this  fie  turned  restive,  and  made  a  will,  and  there 
defied,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  laws  of  Nature. 

.  For  he  set  his  wealth  a  flowing  backwards  instead  of  fojv 
wards. 

He  handed  his  property  up  to  an  ancestor,  instead  of  down 
to  posterity. 

All  this  the  doctor  related  with  some  humour,  and  in  the 
calm  spirit  with  which  a  genuine  philosopher  receives  pros- 
perity  as  well  as  adversity. 

One  little  regret  escaped  him :  that  all  this  wealth,  sincQ 
it  was  to  come,  had  not  come  one  little  half-year  sooner. 

All  at  Beaurepaire  knew  what  their  dear  old  friend  meant. 

He  added  that  the  affairs  would  be  wound  up  by  the  law- 
yers, and  it  would  take  twelve  months.  He  was,  therefore, 
free ;  and  they  might  expect  him  any  day  afler  this  letter. 

So  here  was  another  cause  of  rejoicing. 

**  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Josephine.  "  Now,  perhaps  he  will 
be  able  to  publish  his  poor  dear  Entomolgy,  that  the  book- 
sellers  were  all  so  unkind,  so  unfeeling  about. 
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It  wai  a  fair  morning  in  Jane :  the  skj  y 

]ove]y,  n]t4yt:k\HM  bine:  the  flowers  an  

fuiufi  and  HprinklcKl  song  opon  the  bahnj  air.    '^Qm. 
ilaj — HO  calm,  so  warm,  so  bright,  so  seemed,  so 
live  ami  to  be  young  is  to  be  happj.     With 
wifxsH  all  other  days  out  of  the  memory ;  it  ] 
and  rain  and  biting  wind  seem  as  far  off  and  i 
grief  and  trouble. 

Camilic  and  Josephine  had  stolen  out,  and  stiofled  ^A 
up  and  down  close  under  the  house,  drinking  the  awgiii  ar 
fragrant  with  perfume  and  melody,  the  blue  skj,  amd  lore. 

jjaure  was  In  the  house.  She  had  missed  tfiem :  hm  she 
thought  thoy  must  be  near :  for  they  seldom  took  loag  walb 
early  in  the  day.  Meeting  Jacintha  on  the  landing  of  tlM 
great  Htaircase,  she  asked  her  where  her  sister  was. 

^  Ma^lam  Raynal  is  gone  for  a  walk.  Mademoiselle  Lama* 

"Alone?" 

"  Oh  no,  mademoiselle.  She  took  the  colonel  with  hoe. 
You  know  she  always  takes  the  colonel  out  with  her  now." 

"  Tluit  will  do.     You  can  finish  your  work." 

Jacintha  went  into  Camille's  room. 

Laurc,  who  had  looked  as  grave  as  a  judge  while  Jacintha 
was  present,  bubbled  into  laughter.  She  even  repeated 
Ja<;intha  aloud  and  chuckled  over  them :  "  You  know  she 
always  takes  the  colonel  out  with  her  now — ha  I  ha !  ha  I " 

"  Laure  I  "  cried  a  distant  voice. 

Laure  looked  round,  and  saw  the  baroness,  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  corridor,  coming  slowly  towards  her,  with  eyes 
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bent  gloomily  on  tiie  ground.  Laure  coinposed  her  features 
into  a  settled  gravity,  and  went  to  meet  her. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  my  daughter !  '* 

"  Yes  mamma." 

"  Let  us  sit  down  :  it  is  cool  here." 

Laure  ran  and  brought  a  seat  without  a  back,  but  well 
stuffed,  and  set  it  against  the  wall.  The  old  lady  sat  down 
and  leaned  back,  and  looked  at  Laure  in  silence  a  good  while : 
then  she  said — 

"  There  is  room  for  you  ;  sit  down,  my  youngest'* 

"  Yes  dear  mamma." 

"  I  want  to  speak  seriously  to  you." 

"  Yes  my  mother :  what  is  it  ?" 

^  Turn  a  little  round,  and  let  me  see  your  face." 

"  There  mamma." 

'<  Perhaps  you   can  guess  what  I  am  going  to  say  to 

you?"  , 

"  No !  there  are  so  many  things." 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  put  a  question  to  you." 

"  Yes  mamma." 

"  I  invite  you  to  explain  to  me  the  most  singular,  the  most 
unaccountable  thing  that  ever  fell  under  my  notice.  Will 
you  do  this  for  your  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh  mamma,  of  course  I  will  do  anything  to  please  you 
that  I  can :  but  indeed  I  don't  know  what  you  allude  to." 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 

The  old  lady  paused.  The  young  one  felt  a  chill  of  vague 
anxiety  strike  across  her  frame. 

"Laure,"  said  the  old  lady,  speaking  very  gently  but 
firmly,  and  leaning  in  a  peculiar  way  on  her  words,  while 
her  eye  worked  like  an  ice  gimlet  on  her  daughter's  face, 
"  a  little  while  ago — ^when  my  poor  Raynal — our  benefactor 
— was  alive — and  I  was  happy — you  all  chilled  my  happi- 
ness by  your  gloom :  the  whole  house  seemed  a  house  of 
mourning — tell  me  now  why  was  this  ?  " 

''Mamma!"  said  Laure,  after  a  mcnnent's  hesitation,  ^if% 
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could  hardly  be  gaj.     Sickness  in  the   hooae  I     .And  if 
Colonel    Raynal   was  alive,  still   he    was    abfienl,  and  is 

danger." 

*^0h  !  then  it  was  out  of  regard  for  him  we  were  all  dis- 
pirited ?  " 

^'Whj  not?"  said  Laure  faintlj.  She  congratnlited 
\erself  that  her  mother's  suspicion  was  confined  to  put 
events. 

*'  Good  I "  said  the  baroness.  ^  In  that  case,  tell  me  wkf 
is  it  that  ever  since  that  black  daj  when  the  news  of  lui 
deatii  reached  us,  the  whole  house  has  gone  into  black,  and 
has  gone  out  of  mourning  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  stammered  Laure,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'<  Even  poor  Camille,  who  was  so  pale  and  wan,  has  » 
covered  like  magic." 

"  Oh !  manmia,  is  not  that  fancy  ?  " 

"  Humph  ?  it  may  be — or  may  not :  but  the  rest  is  certaiiw 
I  have  seen  the  change :  at  first  I  doubted  mj  senses,  and 
that  is  why  I  said  nothing.  I  waited  to  be  sure — and  now  I 
am  sure.  So  tell  me.  Do  you  hesitate  ?  Is  it  come  to  this 
then  ?  has  my  youngest  secrets  firom  her  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  mamma — pray  I  pray !  do  not  scold  me !  You  will 
break  my  heart!  Of  what  do  you  suspect  me?  Canyon 
think  I  am  unfeeling — ungrateful  ?  I  should  not  be  yavr 
daughter ! " 

"  My  child,"  said  the  baroness,  "  I  have  not  scolded  yon. 
On  the  contrary,  I  see  you  attempt  sorrow  as  you  put  on 
black.     My  Laure  is  too  rightminded  not  to  do  this." 

"  Thank  you,  mamma,"  said  Laure,  humbly. 

"  But,  my  poor  child,  you  do  it  with  so  little  skill  that  I 
see  a  horrible  gaiety  breaking  through  that  thin  disguise: 
you  are  not  true  mourners :  you  are  like  the  mutes  or  the 
undertakers  at  a  funeral,  forced  grief  on  the  surface  of  your 
faces,  and  frightful  complacency  below. 

"Trala!  lal!  la!  la!  Trala!la!  Trala!la!"  caroUed 
Jadntha,  in  the  colonel's  room  hard  by. 
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The  ladies  locMi  at  one  another:   Laure  in  great  con 
fusion. 

"Trala!  la!  lal    Tralal!  lal !  lal  la!  la!" 

"  Jacintha  ! "  screamed  Laure,  angrily. 

"  Hush  !  not  a  word  to  her,"  said  the  baroness  ;  and  when 
Jacintha  appeared  on  the  threshold,  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons, she  sent  her  down  to  do  her  own  room. 

*'  Why  remonstrate  with  her  ?  Servants  are  like  chame- 
lions :  they  take  the  tone  of  those  they  serve.  Do  not  cry  I 
I  wanted  your  confidence,  not  your  tears,  love.  There,  I 
will  not  twice  in  one  day  ask  you  for  your  heart :  it  would 
be  to  lower  the  mother,  and  give  the  daughter  the  pain  of 
refusing  it,  and  the  regret,  sure  to  come  one  day,  of 
having  refused  it.  I  will  discover  the  meaning  of  it  all 
by  myself.     Kiss  me,  my  youngest" 

*<  Oh  mamma !  mamma ! " 

"  There,  there,  dry  your  eyes,  and  go  out  into  the  garden 
this  fine  day.  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  it  out  without  torment- 
ing you  any  more,  my  beloved.  Stay !  you  can  tell  all  who 
respect  me,  it  will  be  as  well  to  ^  at  least  and  mourn  the 
death  of  my  dear  son." 

"  Yes  Camille,  all  is  lovely,  all  is  happy ;  but  one  sad 
thought  vnU  come.     You  will  leave  me." 

«  Not  today." 

"  How  like  a  soldier  that  is ! " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Camille :  "  the  fact  is  we  are  seldom  sure 
of  a  day :  I  mean  when  we  are  under  arms." 

"  Must  you  go  at  all  ?  Must  you  risk  again  the  life  on 
which  my  life  depends  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  that  letter  I  received  from  head  quarters  two 
days  ago,  that  inquiry  whether  my  wound  was  cured.  A 
hint,  Josephine — a  hint  too  broad  for  any  soldier  not  to 
take." 

"  Camille  you  are  very  proud,"  said  Josephine  with  an 
accent  of  reproach,  and  a  look  of  approval. 
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^I  am  obliged  to  be.  I  am  die  hnihiiid  <^  the  proadol 
woman  in  !France." 

^  Hush !  not  so  loud :  there  is  Dard  on  the  grass.'' 

^  Dard !  *'  muttered  the  soldier  with  a  world  of  meaning 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  between  the  lovers.  GamiDe 
broke  it. 

^'  Josephine,"  said  he  a  little  peevishlj,  ^  how  much  longer 
are  we  to  lower  our  voices,  and  turn  away  our  eyes  from 
each  other,  and  be  ashamed  of  our  happiness  ?  " 

^  Five  months  longer ;  is  it  not  ?  *'  answered  Josepbiii 
quietly. 

"  Five  months  longer  HI" 

'<  Is  this  just  Camille  ?  Think  of  two  months  ago :  jOy 
yes,  two  months  ago,  you  were  dying.  Yoa  doubted  nj 
love,  because  it  could  not  overcome  my  virtue  and  my  grati- 
tude ;  yet  you  might  have  seen  it  was  destroying  my  life. 
Poor  Raynal,  my  husband,  my  benefactor,  died  I  llien  I 
could  do  more  for  you,  if  not  with  delicacy^  at  least  mth 
honour;  but  no !  words,  and  looks,  and  tender  offices  cxf  love 
were  not  enough,  I  must  give  stronger  proof.  Dear  Gamilk, 
I  have  been  reared  in  a  strict  school :  and  perhaps  none  of 
your  sex  can  know  what  it  cost  me  to  go  to  Frejus  that  day 
with  him  I  love  !  '* 

"  My  own  Josephine !  ** 

"  I  made  but  one  condition :  that  you  would  not  rob  me 
of  my  mother's  respect:  to  her  such  a  marriage  would 
appear  monstrous,  heartless.  You  consented  to  be  secretly 
happy  for  six  months.  One  fortnight  has  passed,  and  yoa 
are  discontented  again." 

'^  Oh,  no !  do  not  think  so.  It  is  every  word  true.  I  am 
an  ungrateful  villain  !  " 

"  You  Camille  ?  how  dare  you  say  so  ?  and  to  me  I  No ! 
I  have  thought,  and  I  have  discovered  the  reason  of  all  diis 
—you  are  a  man  I ! ! " 

So  I  have  been  told :  but  my  conduct  to  you,  sweet  one, 
has  not  been  that  of  a  man  from  first  to  last     Yet  I  could 
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die  for  jou,  widl»'ll  sime  on  my  lips-  But  when  I  think 
that  once  I  lifted  this  8acrile|^ous  hand  against  your  life 
—oh ! " 

"  Do  not  be  silly  Camille.  I  love  you  all  the  better  for 
loving  me  well  enough  to  kill  me." 

"  The  greater  shame  of  me  who  am  your  husband,  yet 
am " 

"Hush!" 

"  Discontented — ^what  a  scoundrel  I " 

''I  tell  you,  you  foolish  thing,  you  are  a  man:  monseig- 
neur  is  one  of  the  lordly  sex,  that  is  accustomed  to  have 
everything  quite  its  own  way.  My  love,  in  a  world  that  is 
full  of  misery,  here  are  two  that  are  condemned  to  be  secretly 
happy  a  few  months  longer :  a  hard  fate  for  one  of  your  sex 
it  seems :  but  it  is  so  much  sweeter  than  the  usual  lot  of 
mine,  that  really  I  cannot  share  your  misery,"  and  she 
smiled  joyously. 

"  Then  share  my  happiness,  my  deieu*  wife." 

"Hush I  not  so  loud  I" 

"  Why,  Dard  is  gone,  and  we  are  out  of  doors,  will  the 
little  birds  betray  us  ?  " 

"  The  lower  windows  are  open,  and  I  saw  Jadntha  in  one 
of  the  rooms." 

^Jadntha  ?!  I  we  are  in  awe  of  the  very  servants ! ! !  Well 
M  I  must  not  say  it  loud  I  will  say  it  often,"  and  putting 
hia  mouth  to  her  ear,  he  poured  a  burning  whisper  of  love 
into  it — ^**My  love!  my  angel!  my  wife!  my  wife!  my 
wife!" 

She  turned  her  swimming  eyes  on  him. 

"  My  husband  ! "  she  whispered  in  return. 

Laure  came  out  and  found  them  aknost  literally  billing 
and  cooing.  She  looked  into  their  beaming  faces,  and  said 
pettishly — 

**  You  mttst  not  be  so  happy,  you  two  I " 

«  We  can't  help  it." 

''Tou  must,  and  shall  help  it ;  Josephine,  our  mother  has 
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reproached  me  with  the  joj  she  sees  mmand  her. 

suspects." 

-  She  has  spoken  to  you  ?  Tour  eves  are  red.  She  1m 
found  me  out  ?  " 

"  No  !  not  so  bad  as  that.  Come  away  from  the  house  i 
little  way,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

"*  After  all.^  said  Laure,  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  ^aA^ 
^  why  conceal  the  truth  from  her  any  longer  ?  She  will  fi«< 
pve  us." 

"^Take  care,  Laure,"  said  Camille  slilj,  ^I  have  jost 
offended  her  by  a  word  of  the  kind." 

^  How  can  I  tell  my  mother  that  within  six  weeks  of  mj 
husband's  death?" 

^  Don't  say  your  husband,"  put  in  Camille  windng; 
"the  priest  never  confirmed  that  union:  words  spokm 
before  a  magistrate  do  not  make  a  marriage  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven." 

Josephine  cut  him  short. 

"  Amongst  honourable  men  and  women  all  oaths  are  alike 
sacred :  and  Heaven's  eye  is  in  a  magistrate's  room  as  in  a 
church.  A  daughter  of  the  house  of  Beaurepaire  gave  her 
hand  to  Captain  Raynal,  and  called  herself  his  wife.  There- 
fore she  was  his  wife :  and  is  his  widow.  She  owes  him 
everj'thing ;  the  house  you  are  all  living  in,  among  the  rest- 
She  ought  to  be  proud  of  her  brief  connection  with  that  pnrcs 
heroic  spirit,  and,  when  she  is  so  little  noble  as  to  disown 
him,  then  say  that  gratitude  and  justice  have  no  longer  a 
place  among  mankind ! " 

"  Come  into  the  chapel,"  said  Camille  with  a  voice  that 
showed  he  was  hurt. 

They  entered  the  chapel,  and  there  they  saw  something 
that  thoroughly  surprised  them.  A  marble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  RaynaL  It  leaned  at  present  against  the  wall 
below  the  place  prepared  to  receive  it  The  inscription, 
short,  but  emphatic,  and  full  of  feeling,  told  of  the  battles  he 
bad  fought  in,  including  the  last  fatal  skirmish,  and  his  mar* 
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riago  with  the  beiress  ^  Beaurepate;  and,  in  a  few  soldier- 
like words,  the  uprightness,  sfanplicfy,  and  generosity  of  his 
character. 

The  girls  were  so  touched  by  this  unexpected  trait  in 
Camille  that  they  threw  their  arms  round  his  neck  by  one 
impulse. 

"Am  I  wrong  to  be  proud  of  him?"  said  Josephine 
triumphantly.  **You  conquered  yourself  here,  my  brave 
soldier ! " 

«  Do  not  praise  me,"  said  Camille  looking  down  confused. 
"  One  tries  to  be  good ;  but  it  is  very  hard — to  some  of  us— 
not  to  you,  Josephine ;  and,  afler  all,  it  is  only  the  truth  that 
we  have  written  on  that  stone.  Poor  Raynal  I  he  was  my 
old  comrade ;  he  saved  me  from  death,  and  not  a  soldier's 
death— drowning ;  and  he  was  a  better  man  than  I  am,  or 
ever  shall  be.  Now  he  is  dead,  I  can  say  these  things*  If 
I  had  said  them  when  he  was  alive,  it  would  have  been  more 
to  my  credit.'* 

Farther  comment  was  cut  short  by  two  workmen,  who 
came  in  with  a  pail  of  liquid  cement,  to  place  and  fix  the 
slab. 

Camille  and  the  ladies  went  back  towards  the  house :  and 
then,  as  praise  seemed  to  make  Camille  uncomfortable,  they 
naturally  fell  upon  the  other  topic 

Laure  told  them  all  that  had  passed  between  the  baroness 
and  her.  When  Laure  came  to  the  actual  details  of  that 
conversation,  to  the  words,  and  looks,  and  tones,  Josephine's 
uneasiness  rose  to  an  overpowering  height. 

"  We  have  underrated  mamma's  shrewdness.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"  Better  tell  her  than  let  her  find  out,"  said  Laure.  «  Wb 
must  tell  her  some  day." 

At  last,  after  a  long  and  agitated  discussion,  Josephine 
consented  :  but  Laure  must  be  the  one  to  tell  all  to  the  bar- 
oness. 

"  So  then,  you  at  least  will  make  your  peace  with  mamma,'' 
18 
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'■i1 
'  argued  Joeephine,  ^  and  let  us  go  in  and  do  this  before  our 

if  courage  fails ;  besidesy  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  it  Las  tamed 

f  cold.    Where  have  all  these  clouds  come  from  ?     An  hoar 

ago  there  was  not  one  in  the  skj  I " 

They  went,  with  hesitating  steps  and  guilty  looks,  to  the 

saloon.    Their  mother  was  not  there.    A  reprieve. 

Lanre  had  an  idea.     ^  No  I  will  not  tell  her  here.     I  will 

(  ask  her  to  go  out  with  me :  and  then  I  will  take  her  to  the 

^,  chapel,  and  show  her  the  monument,  and  then  she  will  be  bo 

pleased  with  poor  Camille :  after  that,  when  she  is  sofitenedy 

I  will  begin  by  telling  her  all  the  misery  you  have  both  gone 

through ;  and,  when  she  pities  you,  then  I  will  show  hev  it 

^  was  all  my  fault  your  misery  ended  in  a  secret  marriage.^ 

"  Ah,  Laure  I  you  are  my  guardian  angel.    I  feel  cold  at 

what  is  coming :  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  make  the  i^nnge 

for  us.    After  all,  tomorrow  must  cornel    Tomorrow  we 

II  shall  be  no  longer  playing  a  part,  and  hiding  our  hearts  fiom 

our  dear  mother.    It  will  seem  like  a  return  to  nature  to  be 
j  once  more  all  open  to  her,  as  we  used  to  be  till  this  last 

'  twelvemonth.** 

Laure  assented  warmly  to  this,  and  the  confederates  sat 
h  il  there  waiting  for  the  baroness.    At  last,  as  she  did  not  come, 

ll#  Laure  rose  to  go  to  her.    '<  When  the  mind  is  made  up,  it  is 

|l  no  use  being  cowardly  and  putting  off,'*  said  she,  firm^.    For 

\  all  that  her  cheek  had  but  little  colour  lefl  in  it  when  ahe  left 

her  chair  with  this  resolve. 
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Now  it  happened  as  Laure  w^it  down  the  long  salon  to 
carry  out  dieir  united  resolve,  that  Jacintha  looked  in ;  and, 
after  a  has^  glance  to  see  who  was  present,  she  widted  till 
Laure  came  up  to  her,  and  then  she  drew  a  letter  from  under 
her  apron  and  gave  it  her. 

^^  A  letter  for  my  mistress,**  said  she,  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery. 

«*  Why  not  take  it  to  her,  then  ?  " 

^  I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it  firsts  mademoisene," 
sdd  she,  widi  a  qoie^  meaning. 

^  A  letter  for  our  mother,  Josephine,  that  is  aU.** 

^  Is  it  fiom  die  dear  doctor  ?  "  asked  Josephtne. 

^  La,  no,  mad^noiselle,"  said  Jacintha :  dim't  yon  know 
the  doctor  is  come  home  ?  Why  he  has  been  in  the  house 
near  an  hour.    He  is  with  my  lady.'' 

The  doctor  entered  the  room  at  this. very  moment :  Laure 
threw  down  the  letter,  and  she  and  the  whole  party  were 
instantly  occupied  in  greeting  him. 

When  they  had  all  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  welcomed 
him  again  and  again,  Laure  remembered  the  letter,  and  took 
it  up  to  carry  to  the  baroness.  Looking  at  it  then  more 
closely,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  and  beckoned  the  doctcr 
hastily. 

He  came  to  her :  and  she  put  the  letter  into  his  hand. 

He  put  up  his  glasses  and  eyed  it. 

«Tes ! "  whispered  he,  "  it  is  from  himr 

Josephine  and  Camille  saw  something  was  going  on :  they 
joined  the  other  two  with  curiosity  in  their  faces. 
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Laure  put  her  hand  on  a  small  table  near  her  and  leaned 
a  moment.  She  turned  half  sick  at  a  letter  coming  fix>m  the 
dead. 

"  My  love !  my  Laure ! "  cried  Josephine  with  great  con- 
cern, "  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  My  poor  friends,"  8a}d  the  doctor  solemnly,  "  this  is  one 
of  those  fearful  things  that  you  have  not  seen  in  your  short 
lives,  but  it  has  been  more  than  once  my  lot  to  witness  it. 
The  ships  that  carry  letters  from  distant  countries  vaiy 
greatly  in  speed,  and  are  subject  to  detaining  accidents. 
Tes  I  this  is  the  third  time  I  have  seen  a  letter  come  written 
by  a  hand  known  to  be  cold.  The  baroness  is  a  little  excited 
today,  I  don't  know  from  what  cause.  With  your  approba- 
tion, Madame  Raynal,  I  will  read  this  letter  before  I  let  her 
see  it." 

«  Read  it  doctor." 

"ShaUIreaditout?" 

"  Certainly.  There  may  be  some  wish  expressed  in  it : 
and  the  last  wishes  of  a  hero  are  sacred." 

Camille,  from  delicacy,  retired  to  some  little  distance,  and 
the  doctor  read  the  letter  in  a  low  and  solenm  voice. 

"  My  dear  mother, — 1  hope  aU  are  well  at  Beaurepaire  as  1 
am,  or  1  hope  soon  to  he.  I  received  a  wound  in  our  last  «ibr- 
mish :  not  a  very  sevei^e  one :  but  it  put  an  end  to  my  toriting 
for  some  time/' 

"  Poor  fellow !  it  was  his  death  wound.     Why,  when  was 

this  written? — why?"  and  the  doctor  paused  and   seemed 

I  {  stupefied :  "  why  my  dears  has  my  memory  gone,  or  " — and 

!  .  again  he  looked  eagerly  at  the  letter,  *^  for  God's  sake  what 

was  the  date  of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  killed :  for  this 

letter  is  dated  the  15th  of  May.     Is  it  a  dream  ? — ^no  ! — ^this 

,  .  was  written  since  his  death." 

"  No  doctor,"  said  Camille  hastily,  "  you  deceive  yourself." 

"  Why  what  was  the  date  of  the  Moniteur  then,"  asked  St. 
Aubin  in  great  agitation. 

"  Considerably  ]^ter  than  this,"  said  Camille. 
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"Well  but  suppose  it  was — j(m,^<§fin't  see-— the  journal  I 
the  journal ! " 

"  My  mother  has  it  locked  up.     Ill  run." 

"  No  Laure,  no  one  but  me.  Josephine,  do  not  give  way 
to  hopes  that  may  be  delusive.  But  I  tell  you  plainly  there 
are  hopes.  I  must  see  that  journal  directly.  Stay  where 
you  are.     I  will  go  to  the  baroness."     He  hurried  out. 

He  was  scarcely  gone  when  a  cry  of  horror  filled  the  room, 
a  cry  as  of  madness  falling  like  a  thunderbolt  on  a  human 
mind. 

It  was  Josephine,  who  up  to  this  had  not  uttered  one  word* 
She  stood,  white  as  a  corpse,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
wrung  her  hands. 

"What  have  I  done?  WhatshaUIdo?  It  was  the  third 
of  May !  I  see  it  before  me  in  letters  of  fire — ^the  third  of 
May  I  the  third  of  May ! — ^and  he  writes  the  15th.'* 

"  No  I  no  1"  cried  Camille  wildly.  "  It  was  long,  long  after 
the  thu-d." 

"It  was  the  thibd  of  Mat  1"  repeated  Josephine  in  a 
hoarse  voice  that  none  would  have  known  for  hers. 

Camille  ran  to  her  with  words  of  comfort  and  hope :  he 
did  not  share  her  fears.  He  remembered  about  when  the 
MoniteUr  came,  though  not  the  very  day.  He  threw  his  arm 
lovingly  round  her  as  if  to  protect  her  against  these  shadowy 
terrors.  Her  dilating  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  something  disl- 
tant  in  space  or  time — at  some  horrible  thing  coming  slowly 
towards  her.  She  did  not  see  Camille  approach  her,  but  the 
moment  she  felt  him  she  turned  upon  him  swiftly. 

"l)o  you  love  me — ^you?"  still  in  the  hoarse  voice  that 
had  so  little  in  it  of  Josephine. 

"  Oh,  Josephine  ! " 

"  Does  one  grain  of  respect  or  virtue  mingle  in  your  love 
forme?" 

"  What  words  are  these,  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Then  leave  Raynal's  house  upon  the  instant.  You  won- 
disr  I  can  be  so  cruel  ?    I  wonder  too  I  and  that  I  can  see 
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my  dntj  so  dear  in  one  short  moment  Bnt  Gamille  I  lunre 
lived  twenty  years  since  that  letter  came.  Oh  mj  brain  hsi 
whirled  through  a  thousand  agonies.  Bat  I  have  oome  back 
a  thousand  times  to  the  same  thing — ^you  and  I  most  see  esdi 
other's  face  no  more." 

Camille  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  implored  her  to 
recall  her  words. 

^  Take  care,''  she  screamed  wildly,  ^  I  am  on  the  Teige  of 
madness ;  is  it  for  you  to  thrust  me  over  the  precipice? 
Come  now,  if  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  have  a  spaik 
<^  gratitude  towards  the  poor  woman  who  has  given  joa  all 
except  her  fair  name — that  she  will  take  to  the  grave  in  Bfitt 
of  you  all — promise  that  you  will  leave  Baynal's  hoose  this 
minute  if  he  is  alive,  and  let  me  die  in  boDoar  as  I  have 
lived." 

^  No,  no  I "  cried  Camille  tenor  stricken ;  **  it  cannot  be! 
Heaven  is  merciful  1  and  Heaven  sees  how  happy  we  arel 
Be  cahn  I  these  are  idle  fears — ^be  cahn  I  say  I  Well  then, 
my  poor  saint,  if  it  is  so  I  will  obey  yon.  I  will  stay,  I  will 
go,  I  will  die,  I  will  live.  Whatever  yon  bid  me  do,  I  will 
do,  my  poor  Josephine  1 " 

'<  Swear  this  to  me  by  the  thing  you  hold  most  sacred ! " 

«*  I  swear  by  my  love  for  you." 

Agitated  voices  were  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  baranesB 
hurst  in,  foUowed  by  the  doctor  who  was  trying  in  vain  to  pot 
some  bounds  to  her  emotion  and  her  hopes. 

"Oh  my  children! — ^my  children!"  cried  she  trembling 
violently.  ^  Here  Laure,  my  hands  shake  so ;  take  this  key, 
open  the  cabinet,  there  is  the  Moniteur.    What  is  the  date  ?  " 

"The  20th  of  May." 

«  There  I "  cried  CamiUe !    "  I  told  you ! " 

The  baroness  uttered  a  feeble  moan.  Her  hopes  died  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  been  bom,  and  she  sank  drooping  into 
a  chair,  with  a  bitter  sigh  1 

Camille  stole  a  joyful  look  at  Josephine.  She  was  m  the 
aame  attitude  looking  straight  before  her  as  at  a  comiDg 


horror.    Presently  Laure  utkfired  a  &int  dy,  ^ihe  battie 
was  before/"  ^ 

"  To  be  sure,"  cried  the  doctor :  "  you  forget,  it  is  not  tlw 
date  of  the  paper,  but  of  the  battle  it  records.  For  Gk)d's 
sake  when  was  the  battle  ?  '* 

^'  The  Thibd  of  J^ay,''  said  Josephine,  in  a  voiee  ihat 
seemed  to  come  from  the  tomb. 

Laure's  hands  that  held  the  journal  fell  like  a  dead  weight 
upon  her  knees.     She  whispered — 

« It  was  the  third  of  May." 

'^  Ah ! "  cried  the  baroness,  starting  up.  **  He  may  yet  be 
elive!  He  must  be  alive  1  Heaven  is  merciftill  Heaven 
would  not  take  my  son  from  me.  A  poor  old  woman  who 
has  not  long  to  live.  There  was  a  letter  I  Where  is  the 
letter?'* 

"Yes  the  letter  1  Where  is  it?"  said  the  doctor.  ^1 
had  it :  it  has  dropped  from  my  old  fingers.  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  journal.'' 

A  short  examinati^  of  the  room  showed  the  letter  lying 
crumpled  up  near  the  door.    Camille  gave  it  to  the  baroness. 

"  Bead  I — ^read  I  no,  not  you,  old  friend  I  Toil  and  I  are 
old:  our  hands  shake,  and  our  eyes  are  troubled:  this 
young  gentleman  will  read  it  to  us :  his  eyes  are  not 
dim  and  troubled.  Oh!  something  tells  me  that  wben  1 
bear  this  letter,  I  shall  find  out  whether  my  son  lives !  Why 
do  you  not  read  it  to  me  Camille  ? "  cried  she  almost 
fiercely. 

Camille,  tiius  pressed,  obeyed  mechanically,  and  began  to 
read  Raynal's  letter  aloud,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  but 
urged  and  driven  by  the  baroness. 

"  J^  dear  mother, — I  hope  all  are  well  at  Beaurepaire,  €U 
lam.  I  received  a  wound  in  our  last  skirmish^  not  a  very 
severe  one:  but  it  stopped  my  writing  for  some  time" 

"  Go  on,  dear  Camille !  go  on." 
.    ''The  page  ends  liiere,  madam." 

The  paper  was  thin,  and  Camille,  whose  hand  trembled, 
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had  some  difficulty  in  detaching  the  leaves  from  one  anoAtf 
He  succeeded,  however,  at  last,  and  went  on  reading  ni 
writhing. 

<<  Bjf  the  way  you  must  address  your  next  ietier  to  num 
Oolanel  RaynaL  I  was  promoted  just  before  this  kui  affm^ 
JnU  had  not  time  to  tell  you." 

^  There,  there  !  **  cried  the  haroness.  «  He  was  Cobod 
Baynal,  and  Colonel  Raynal  was  not  killed." 

^  Tt&j  don't  interrupt." 

^No  my  friend:  go  on  Camille — ^whj  do  you  hesitate? 
what  is  the  matter  ?  do  for  pity's  sake  go  on,  sir." 

Camille  cast  a  look  of  agony  around,  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  hrow,  on  which  large  drops  of  cold  perspiration,  like  a 
death  dew,  were  gathering ;  but  driven  to  the  stake  on  all 
sides,  he  gasped  on  rather  than  read :  for  his  eye  had  gone 
down  the  page. 

^A  namesake  of  mine — Commandant  Baynal  I  ** 

"Ah!" 

^JETas  not  been — so  fortunate :  he ** 

«  Go  on  1  go  on  I " 

The  wretched  man  could  now  scarcely  utter  Raynal's 
words :  they  came  from  him  in  a  choking  groan. 

"  ITe  was  JdUed—poor  fellow  ! — while  heading  a  gaUaM 
charge  upon  the  enemtf  s  fianhr 

'  The  letter  was  ground  convulsively ;  then  it  fell  all  cmmpled 
on  the  floor. 

"Bless  you  Camille  I"  cried  the  baroness,  "bless  joal 
bless  you  I  I  have  a  son  still  I  Give  me  the  precious 
letter ! " 

She  stooped  eagerly,  took  it  up,  and  kissed  it  again  and 
again. 

"  Tour  husband  is  alive !  my  son  is  alive !  our  bene&ctor 
is  alive ! " 

Then  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  Heaven  aloud 
before  them  all.  Then  she  rose  and  went  hastily  out,  and 
her  voice  was  heard  crying  very  loud — 
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"Jacintha!  Jadntha!" 

The  doctor  followed,  fearful  for  the  effects  of  this  violent 
joy  on  so  aged  a  person.  The  three  remained  behind,  pant- 
ing and  pale  like  those  to  whom  dead  Lazarus  burst  the  tomb, 
and  came  forth  in  a  moment — ^at  a  word.  Then  Camille 
half  kneeled  half  fell  at  Josephine's  feet,  and  in  a  voice 
^oked  with  sobs,  bade  her  dispose  of  him. 

She  turned  her  head  away. 

'^  Do  not  speak  to  me,  do  not  look  at  me :  if  we  look  at 
ore  another,  we  are  lost  Go  I  die  at  your  post,  and  I  at 
mine  I" 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  kissed  her  dress,  then  he  rose 
ealm  as  despair  and  white  as  death,  and  his  knees  knocking 
tinder  him,  he  tottered  away  like  a  corpse  set  moving. 

The  baroness  came  back,  triumphant  and  gay. 

**  I  have  sent  her  to  bid  them  ring  the  bells  in  the  village ; 
the  poor  shall  be  feasted — ^all  shall  share  our  joy — ^my  son 
was  dead,  and  lives,  oh  joy !  joy !  joy  I  '* 

"  Mother  I  **  shrieked  Josephine. 

'<  Mad  woman  that  I  am,  I  am  too  boisterous  I  help  me 
Laure !  she  is  going  to  faint — ^her  lips  are  white ! " 

They  brought  a  chair.  They  forced  Josephine  into  it. 
She  was  not  the  least  faint :  yet  her  body  obeyed  their  hands 
just  like  a  dead  body.  The  baroness  burst  into  tears,  tears 
streamed  from  Laure's  eyes.  Josephme's  were  dry  and 
stony,  and  fixed  on  coming  horror.  The  baroness  reproached 
herself. 

"  Thoughtless  old  woman.  It  was  too  sudden :  it  is  too 
much  for  my  dear  child.  I,  too,  am  faint  now;"  and  she 
kneeled,  and  laid  her  aged  head  on  her  daughter's  bosom^ 
saying  feebly  through  her  tears,  '^  too  much  joy — ^too  mudi 

joy." 

Josephine  took  no  notice  of  her.     She  sat  like  one  turned 
to  stone,  looking  far  away  over  her  mother's  head  with  rigid 
eyes  fixed  on  the  air  and  on  coming  horrors. 
18* 
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Laare  felt  her  arm  adzed.  It  waa  St.  Anbin.  He^  loo^ 
was  pale  now,  though  not  before.  He  spoke  in  a  terribk 
whisper  to  Lanre,  his  eje  fixed  on  the  woman  of  stooe  tki 
■at  there. 

*  Is  THIS  JOT?" 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Josephine  Raynal  is  no  stranger  to  you :  most  of  70U 
know  more  about  her  than  about  any  other  woman  of  your 
acquaintance.  Bring  your  knowledge  to  my  aid.  Imagine 
as  the  weary  hours  and  days  and  weeks  roll  over  her  head, 
what  this  loving  woman  feels  for  her  lover  whom  she  has 
dismissed :  what  this  grateful  woman  feels  for  the  benefactor 
she  has  unwittingly  wronged — ^but  will  never  wrong  with  her 
eyes  open.  What  this  woman,  pure  as  snow,  and  proud  as 
fire,  feels  at  the  appearance  of  frailty  into  which  circum- 
stances have  betrayed  her. 

Put  down  the  book  a  moment:  shut  your  eyes:  and 
imagine  this  strange  form  of  human  suffering. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin  received  one  day  a  note  from  a  pub- 
lishing bookseller,  to  inquire  whether  he  still  thought  of 
giving  the  world  his  valuable  work  on  insects.  The  doctor 
was  amazed. 

"  My  valuable  work  !  Why  Laure  they  all  refused  it,  and 
this  one  in  particular  recoiled  from  me  as  if  my  insects  could 
sting  on  paper." 

The  publisher  went  on  to  say — 

"  Studies  of  this  doss  are  gaining  ground,  and  I  think  w$ 
might  venture  before  the  public" 

This  led  to  a  correspondence,  in  which  the  convert  to 
insects  explained  that  the  work  must  be  published  at  the 
author's  expense,  the  publisher  contenting  himself  with  the 
profits. 
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Tht  vzrlrx  'ilrr^zjt  f-cr  thft  pabBc  eooaenteeL 
Tb»ti  :iir  yiz^zitr:^  TT*-iK  &2aui  tt>  aiT  thai  die  work  i 
be  ;p^!<ii.     A  2:=Lir  pol:^'!s  suK  b«  fiang  in:  mdmiggQCf 
•i:wTL  *!!=•*- 

Tb&  i^^.r  tsswifc^  in  fome  h<as  that  he  would  not 
•iCiic  -r^z^  -rTrTJLs&z  wiii  IB*  fk^^i^  tofMcs  of  the  dty. 
Zfuc  i-ni^  ^:f^=n^^r  niL  ujiidt^  Oa  lixk  his  Mentor  smoodie^ 
hi=i  frivr.  i-r^w2^lI:g  him  secredj  :or  DOt  se«xng  that  a  hook 
U  &  z:,ini=r  'it:  irkie  az^  Eoching  eke.  Brk^  St.  Aidn 
vezi:  :o  Paris  ^^  LazcL  Lis  FLxaiz. 

H-r  Lad  Lf^c  c«^«c:  tL^re  a  v<h^  when  a  anaU 
caZ-^i  •>&  LiEL.  &z»i  i=j> :>m'ed  Liza  he  had  been  elected 
arr  mrSDh^r  oc  a  c^^aizL  adeodfie  S0xiitj. 

"  Halkr  1  "^  u>jg^  Le.  and  hoved  as  gentlesnen  used  aai 
as  dazkong  zztafcers  ase.  Fair  spe«cb»  on  both  sdes  !  Eadl 
depoia&xi. 

N«=zs  inTiia:kca  pooTed  io.  He  accepted  them.  He 
shoce  ar  partie=.  Complimoizs  vere  giaeeftilhr  insiniiated  l» 
his  2M!e.     Sr'^zic^  sftr^m^  r^sj  to  be  coaiizig  into  fhffhinn 

Bet  vhea  a  lovelj  joang  woman  or  two  began  with  die 
pliancj  ot  :L«^ir  =^x  to  nnd  theT*  bad  tor  manr  Tears  sccictl/ 
taken  a  warm  inter**:  in  r>'3::er^ie= — c-3t  of  their  own  species 
— the  namrali*:  sane::  a  rs^z. 

-  I  see,''  §a:d  Le.  -'  eriyjrry>kg7.  a  form  of  idiocy  in  a  poor 
man — is  a  graoetal  deviaaon  of  the  intellect  in  a  rich  one." 

FhilogopLer  wirLo'^:  bile.  Le  saw  thrrxigh  this,  and  let  it 
amnse,  loc  shock  Lim.  His  speciea  had  another  trah  in 
reserve  for  Lim. 

He  tfiok  a  world  fA^  troable  to  find  oat  the  circamstanees 
of  his  nephew's  nephews  and  nieces :  then  Le  made  arrange- 
ments for  distributing  a  large  part  of  his  legacy  among  them. 
His  intentions  and  the  proponions  of  his  generodtr  tran- 
spired. 

Silent  till  now,  they  all  fell  to  and  abased  him :  each  look- 
ing only  at  the  amoant  of  his  individual  share,  not  at  the  sum 
V>tal  the  doctor  was  giving  away  to  an  ongrateful  lot. 
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The  donor  was  greatly  amused,  and  noted  down  the 
incident  and  some  of  the  remarks  in  his  commonplace  book, 
under  this  head,  "  Man." 

Paris  is  full  of  seductions,  some  of  them  innocent.  It 
netted  the  doctor,  and  held  him  fast. 

He  was  disturbed  from  time  to  time  by  ill  accounts  of 
Josephine's  health :  and  if  he  had  thought  with  the  baroness 
that  her  illness  was  of  the  body,  he  would  have  come  to  her 
side  at  once  :  as  it  was,  he  hoped  more  from  time  than  from 
drugs  in  her  case ;  and  as  he  had  a  vague  suspicion  he  was 
not  desirous  the  baroness  should  share,  he  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  keep  out  of  her  way. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  briefly  and  reservedly,  assuring 
Madam  de  Beaurepaire  that  Madam  Raynal  had  no  organic 
disease,  and  would  outgrow  these  fluctuations  of  health  :  he 
prescribed  some  mild  tonics. 

The  despair  of  Josephine's  mind  was  so  terrible  that  Laure 
would  gladly  have  compounded  for  a  bodily  illness :  she 
feared  for  her  sister's  reason ;  and,  though  it  added  another 
anxiety,  she  was  scarcely  sorry  when  she  discovered  that 
symptoms  which  looked  like  bile  attacked  her  frequently. 
"  I  shall  tell  our  mother  of  this." 

"  I  would  not  tell  her  a  word  about  it,"  observed  Jacintha 
quietly.     She  happened  to  be  present. 

"  Why  not  ?  she  has  already  noticed  how  iU  my  sister  is." 
"  Mademoiselle  Laure,  take  my  advice,  and  don't  go  and 
worry  her :  it  can  do  no  good." 

Jacintha  spoke  so  firmly,  and  seemed  so  confident,  that 
Laure  drew  her  aside. 

'^  Jacintha  I  am  so  anxious  about  her :  and  perhaps  our 
mother  may  know  some  remedy :  she  is  more  experienced 
than  we  are." 

"  There  is  no  remedy  wanted.  You  are  making  a  fuss 
about  nothing  mademoiselle." 

"How  do  you  know  that  Jacintha?  Did  you  ever  see 
anyone  suffer  as  she  does  ?  " 
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«  Plenty ! " 

^  Oh  Jacintha !  be  frank  with  me :  did  thej  die  ?  * 

«  No." 

«  None  of  them  ? 

"  Not  one." 

"  Then  there  is  no  danger,  you  think  ?  " 

«*Not  an  atom." 

'^  Bless  you  for  saying  bo,  good  Jacintha  I  And  how  ecu- 
fidently  yon  speak :  your  tone  and  manner  reassiire  me.  Yet 
after  all,  my  poor  Jacintha,  you  are  not  a  doctor !  " 

'^  No  mademoiselle,  bat  women  in  my  way  of  life  see  a 
many  things,  and  hear  a  many  things  that  don't  oome  to  t 
young  lady's  knowledge  like  you !  " 

"Oh,  do  they?" 

The  above  symptom  disappeared:  but  a  more  serious 
cause  of  fear  remained  in  Josephine's  utter  listlessness  and 
frightful  apathy :  she  seemed  a  creature  descending  indi  by 
inch  into  the  tomb.  She  shunned  all  company :  even  Laore's 
at  times.  She  seldom  spoke.  One  day  she  said  ^  not  dead 
yet ! "  half  to  herself,  and  in  such  a  tone,  that  Laure's  heaii 
died  within  her. 

The  house  fell  into  silence  and  gloom. 

Jacintha,  naturally  so  bustling  and  cheerful,  became  silent, 
thoughtful,  and  moody.  She  had  never  been  so  affected  by 
their  former  troubles.  Laure  caught  her  eye  at  times,  dwell- 
ing with  a  singular  expression  of  pity  and  interest  on  Jo- 
sephine. "  Grood  creature ! "  thought  Laure,  she  sees  my 
sister  is  unhappy :  and  that  makes  her  more  attentive  and 
devoted  to  her  than  ever. 

One  day  these  three  were  together  in  Josephine's  room. 
Josephine  was  mechanically  combing  her  long  hair,  when  aU 
of  a  sudden,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  cried  hastily — 

«  Laure ! " 

Laure  ran  to  her,  and  coming  behind  her  saw  in  the 
glass  that  her  lips  were  colourless.  She  screamed  to  Ja- 
cintha, and  between  them  they  supported  Josephine  to  the 
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bed.  She  had  hardly  touched  it  when  she  &inted  dead 
away. 

^^  Mamma !  mamma  I "  cried  Laure  in  her  terror. 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Jacintha,  "  hold  your  tongue ;  it  is  only 
a  faint.    Help  me  loosen  her,  don't  make  any  noise,  whatever." 

They  loosened  her  stays,  and  applied  the  usual  remedies, 
but  it  was  sometime  before  she  came  to.  At  last  the  colour 
came  back  to  her  lips,  then  to  her  cheek,  and  the  light  to  her 
eye.     She  smiled  feebly  on  Jacintha  and  Laure. 

**  I  have  been  insensible,  have  I  not  ?  " 

"Yes  love,  and  frightened  us — a  little — ^not  much— oh 
dear !  oh  dear  I 

^  Don't  be  alarmed,  sweet  one — ^I  am  better." 

"  Now  may  I  go  and  tell  mamma  ?  **  asked  Laure. 

"  No  I  mademoiselle,"  was  Jacintha's  reply.  "  What  makes 
you  so  bent  on  tormenting  my  mistress  ?  " 

"  But  Jacintha  ;  I  am  frightened  :  it  is  not  as  if  my  sister 
was  subject  to  feinting  fits.  I  never  saw  her  faint  but  once 
before." 

"And  I  will  never  do  it  again,  since  it  frightens  you." 
Then  Josephine  said  to  her  sister  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  the 
Italian  language.  "I  hoped  it  was  death  my  sister ;  but  he 
comes  not  to  th^  wretched." 

"  If  you  hoped  that ! "  replied  Laure  in  the  same  language, 
**  you  do  not  love  your  poor  sister  who  so  loves  you." 

While  the  Italian  was  going  on,  Jacintha's  dark  eyes 
glanced  suspiciously  on  each  speaker  in  turn.  But  her  sus- 
picions  were  all  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Now  may  I  go  and  tell  mamma  ! " 

"  No  mademoiselle !  Madam  Baynal  do  take  my  side,  and 
forbid  her." 

"  Why  what  is  it  to  you  ?  "  said  Laure  sharply. 

"  If  it  was  not  something  to  me,  should  I  thwart  my  dear 
young  lady?" 

"  No.  And  you  shall  have  your  own  way,  if  you  wiD  but 
oondesoend  to  give  me  a  reason." 
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Thifl  to  some  of  us  might  appear  reasonabley  bat  not  to 
Jacintha :  it  even  hurt  her  feelings. 

<' Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  ^when  you  were  little  and 
used  to  ask  me  for  anything,  did  I  ever  say  to  you  *  give  me 
a  re^ason  first  ? ' " 

^  There  I  she  is  right  Laure.  We  should  not  make  tenu 
with  tried  friends.  Come,  we  will  pay  her  devotion  tldi 
compliment.     It  is  such  a  small  favour." 

^  And  I  shall  take  it  as  a  great  one." 

"  Enough :  we  will  not  tell  our  mother." 

Laure  acquiesced  but  with  a  sigh. 

^^  I  did  so  hope  that  all  our  concealments  from  her  wen 
ended :  but  now  we  have  begun  concealing,  something  keeps 
always  happening  to  make  us  go  on." 

<<  Well,  one  comfort,  Doctor  St  Aubin  will  be  here  next 
month,  and  then  I  shall  tell  him ;  there  is  no  objection  to 
that  I  suppose." 

<<What  day  does  the  doctor  come?"  was  all  Jacintha's 
answer. 

"  We  don't  know  yet :  but  he  will  write  first" 

An  improvement  took  place  in  Josephine's  health  about 
this  time.  A  slight  tint  came  to  her  cheek,  and  faint  and 
fitful  glows  to  her  heart  The  powers  of  life  in  her  received 
a  support:  she  was  conscious  of  it  She  said  one  day  to 
Laure — 

"  My  sister,  I  no  longer  wish  to  die :  is  it  not  strange  ? 
Something  seems  to  bid  me  live.  Is  Heaven  strengthening 
me  to  suffer  more  ?  " 

"No  my  sister,"  said  Laure;  "time  is  blunting  your 
anguish  !  And  it  is  for  my  sake  you  wish  to  live,  bless  you  I 
— for  mine,  who  would  follow  you  to  the  tomb  my  best 
beloved  of  all  the  world  I  " 

"  Yes  Laure,  you  love  your  poor  sister  too  welL  I  fear 
you  love  me  better  than  you  do  Edouard." 

"  He  has  no  troubles  !  Yes,  my  poor  patient  saint,  m/ 
life  seems  to  me  too  smaU  a  thing  to  give  you." 
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"  It  is  very  consoling  to  be  loved  so,"  sobbed  Josephine. 
"  Oh  !  that  none  other  but  you  had  ever  loved  me.  I  have 
caused  the  despair  of  one  who  loved  me  well,  too.  Oh !  my 
sister  ! — my  sister  !  " 

This  was  the  only  time  she  had  ever  alluded  for  months 
past  to  Camille.  She  guarded  the  avenues  of  her  heart, 
poor  soul !  She  fought  for  her  purity  as  sternly,  as  keenly, 
as  heroes  ever  fought  for  glory,  or  martyrs  for  truth. 

Josephine's  appearance  improved  still  more.  Her  hollow 
cheeks  recovered  their  plump  smoothness,  and  her  beauty  its 
bloom,  and  her  person  grew  more  noble  and  statue-like  than 
ever,  and  within  she  felt  a  sense  of  indomitable  vitality. 
Her  appetite  had  for  somie  months  been  excessively  feeble 
and  uncertain,  and  her  food  tasteless ;  but  of  late  by  what 
she  conceived  to  be  a  reaction  such  as  is  common  afler  youth 
has  shaken  off  a  long  sickness,  her  appetite  had  been  not 
only  healthy  but  eager. 

The  baroness  observed  this,  and  it  relieved  her  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  anxiety.  One  day  at  dinner  her  maternal 
heart  was  so  pleased  with  Josephine's  performance  that  she 
took  it  as  a  personal  favour. 

"  Well  done,  my  daughter !  that  gives  your  mother  plea- 
sure to  see  you  eat  again.  Soup  and  bouillon :  and  now 
twice  you  have  been  to  Laure  for  some  of  that  pat^,  which 
does  you  so  much  credit,  Jacintha." 

Josephine  coloured  high  at  this  compliment. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  she,  "  I  eat  like  a  pig,"  and,  with  a 
furtive  glance  at  the  said  pat^,  she  laid  down  her  knife  and 
fork,  and  ate  no  more  of  anything. 

"  The  doctor  will  be  angry  with  me,"  said  the  baroness. 
"I  have  tormented  him  away  from  Paris,  and  when  he 
comes  he  will  find  her  as  well  as  ever." 

"  Madam  the  Baroness,"  said  Jacintha,  hastily,  "  when 
does  the  doctor  come,  if  I  may  make  so  bold,  that  I  may  get 
his  room  ready  ?  " 
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<<  Well  thought  of,  Jacintha.     He  oomes  the  daj  ihr 

tomoiTOw  in  the  aftenioon." 

At  night  when  the  young  ladies  went  up  to  bed,  what  M 
they  find  but  a  little  cloth  laid  on  a  little  table  in  Jofiephine'i 
room,  and  the  remains  of  the  pate  she  had  liked.  Lun 
burst  out  laughing — 

''  Look  at  that  dear  duck  of  a  goose,  Jacintha  I  Oar 
mother's  flattery  sank  deep :  she  thinks  we  can  eat  her 
pates  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  Shall  I  send  it 
away  ?  " 

*^  No  I "  said  Josephuoie ;  ^*  that  would  hurt  her  colinaiy 
pride,  and  perhaps  her  affection :  only  cover  it  up  dear :  for 
just  now  I  am  not  in  the  humour:  it  rather  tains  mj 
stomach." 

It  was  covered  up.  The  sisters  retired  to  rest.  In  the 
middle  of  the  night,  pitch  dark,  Josephine  rose,  groped  her 
way  to  the  pat^,  and  ate  it  to  the  last  mouthful :  polished  the 
plate :  then  to  bed  again,  tranquillized. 

The  large  tapestried  chamber,  once  occupied  bj  Canulle 
Dujardin,  was  now  turned  into  a  sitting-room,  and  it  was  a 
favourite  room  on  account  of  the  beautiful  view  from  the 
windows.  It  had  also  a  large  side  window  looking  westward, 
as  well  as  four  windows  looking  south :  and  this  suited  fiifi 
baroness  ;  her  sight  was  dim. 

Josephine  sat  there  alone  with  some  work  on  a  certain 
day  in  her  hand:  but  the  needle  oflen  stopped,  and  the  fur 
head  drooped. 

She  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

To  her  surprise  it  was  echoed  by  a  sigh  that,  like  her  own, 
seemed  to  come  from  a  heart  full  of  sighs. 

She  turned  hastily  round — it  was  Jacintha. 

Josephine,  as  we  know,  had  a  woman's  eye  for  reading 
faces,  and  she  was  instantly  struck  by  two  things,  by  a  certain 
gravity  in  Jacintha's  gaze,  and  a  flutter  which  the  young 
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woman  wafl  suppressing  with  tolerable,  but  not  complete 
success. 

Disguising  the  uneasiness  this  discovery  gai;e  her,  she 
looked  Jacintha  full  in  the  face,  and  said  mildly,  but  a  little 
coldly — 

"Well,  Jacintha?" 

Jacintha  lowered  her  eyes,  and  muttered  slowly — 

**  The  doctor— comes — ^today."  Then  raised  her  eyes  all 
in  a  moment  to  take  Josephine  off  her  guard — ^but  the  calm 
face  was  impenetrable.  So  then  Jacintha  added,  "to  our 
viisfortune,"  throwing  in  still  more  meaning. 

"  To  our  misfortune  ?  What,  dear  old  friend — ^what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  I  mean  I "  -r 

"And  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine  it,  my  poor 
Jacintha ! " 

"  Madam,"  said  the  other  firmly,  "  do  not  jest,  I  entreat 
you  !  the  case  is  too  serious.  That  old  man  makes  me  shake. 
You  are  never  safe  with  him.  So  long  as  his  head  is  in  the 
clouds,  you  might  take  his '  shoes  off,  and  on  he*d  walk  and 
never  know  it ;  but  every  now  and  then  he  comes  out  of  the 
clouds  all  in  one  moment,  without  a  word  of  warning,  and 
when  he  does  his  eye  is  on  everything,  like  a  bird's.  Then 
he  is  so  old.  He  has  seen  a  heap.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
the  old  are  more  knowing  than  the  young,  let  them  be  as 
sharp  as  you  like  :  the  old  have  seen  everything.  We  have 
only  heard  talk  of  the  most  part,  with  here  and  there  a 
glimpse.  To  know  life  to  the  bottom,  you  must  live  it  out, 
from  the  soup  to  the  dessert;  and  that  is  what  the  doctor  has 
done,  and  now  he  is  coming  here." 

«  Well,  and  what  follows  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Laure  will  go  telling  hifti  everything :  and 
if  she  tell  him  half  what  there  is  to  tell,  your  secret  will  be 
no  secret" 

"  My  secret ! "  gasped  Josephine  turning  pale. 

"Don't  look  so  madam?— don't  be  frightened  at  poor 
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lacintlia.     Sooner  or  later,  you  must  trust  somebody  bendei 

Alademoiselle  Laure." 

Josephine  looked  at  her  with  inquiriDg  frightened  ejea. 

"  Mademoiselle ! — I  beg  pardon  madam — I  carried  yoa  ii 
my  arms  when  I  was  a  child.  When  I  was  a  giil  jn 
toddled  at  my  side,  and  held  my  gown,  and  lisped  my  name: 
and  used  to  put  your  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kiss  me 
you  would.  All  mademoiselle  I  wish  those  days  could  come 
back!" 

"  Ah  !  would  they  could  ! — would  they  could  I " 

'^  And  if  ever  I  had  the  least  pain,  or  sickness,  your  deir 
little  face  would  turn  as  sorrowful,  and  all  the  pretty  colour 
leave  it  for  Jacintha ;  and  now  you .  are  in  trouble,  in  sore 
trouble — ^but  you  turn  away  from  me,  you  dare  not  trust  me 
that  would  be  cut  in  pieces  ere  I  would  betray  you !  Madem- 
oiselle, you  are  wrong.  The  poor  can  feel :  they  have  afl 
seen  trouble,  and  a  servant  is  the  best  of  friends  where  she 
has  the  heart  to  love  her  mistress  I  and  do  not  I  love  yoa? 
Ah  mademoiselle  I  do  not  turn  from  her  who  has  carried 
you  in  her  arms,  and  laid  you  to  sleep  upon  her  bosomi 
many's  and  many's  the  time." 

Josephine  panted  audibly.  She  held  out  her  hand  elo- 
quently towards  Jacintha,  but  she  turned  her  head  away,  and 
trembled. 

Jacintha  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room.  Then  she 
trembled  too  at  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  the  young  lady.  As  for  Josephine,  terrible 
as  the  conversation  had  become,  she  made  no  attempt  to 
evade  it,  for  she  must  learn  how  far  Jacintha  had  penetrated 
her  secret. 

Jacintha  in  a  hurried  quivering  voice  hissed  into  Jo- 
sephine's ear  these  words — 

"  When  the  news  of  Colonel  Raynal's  death  came,  you 
wept,  but  the  colour  came  back  to  your  cheek.  When  the 
news  of  his  life  came,  you  turned  to  stone.  Ah  I  my  poor 
lady  there  has  been  more  between  you  and  thcU  man 
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tban  should  be.  Ever  since  one  day  you  all  went  to  Frejus 
together  you  were  a  changed  woman.  I  have  seen  you  look 
at  him,  as — as  a  wife  looks  at  her  man.   I  have  seen  him " 

"  Hush !  Jacintha.  Do  not  tell  me  what  you  have  seen — 
oh !  do  not  remind  me  of  joys  I  pray  God  to  help  me  forget. 
He  was  my  husband  then  !^-oh,  cruel  Jacintha  to  remind  me 
of  what  I  have  been :  of  what  I  am — ^ah  me  I  ah  me  !  ah 
me ! 

^^  Your  husband ! ! "  muttered  Jacintha  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. 

TJ^en  Josephine  drooped  her  head  on  this  faithful  creature's 
shoulder  and  told  her  with  many  sobs  the  story  I  have  told 
you ;  she  told  it  very  briefly,  for  it  was  to  a  woman,  who 
though  little  educated  was  full  of  feeling  and  shrewdness, 
and  needed  but  the  bare  facts :  she  could  add  the  rest  from 
her  own  heart  and  experience :  could  tell  the  storm  of  feel-  • 
ings  through  which  these  two  unhappy  lovers  must  have 
passed.  Her  frequent  sighs  of  pity  and  sympathy  drew 
Josephine  on  to  pour  out  all  her  griefs.  When  the  tale  was 
ended  she  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It  might  have  been  worse,"  said  J^icintha :  "  I  thought 
it  was  worse — the  more  fool  I — ^I  deser\e  to  have  my  head 
cut  off!" 

It  was  Josephine's  turn  to  be  amazed. 

"  It  could  have  been  worse,"  said  she.  "  How  ?  tell  me," 
added  she  bitterly.  <<It  would  be  a  consolation  to  me,  could 
I  see  that." 

Jacintha  coloured  and  evaded  this  question,  and  begged 
her  to  go  on — to  keep  nothing  back  from  her.  Josephine 
assured  her  she  had  revealed  all.  Jacintha  looked  at  her  a 
moment  in  silence. 

"  It  is  then  as  I  half  suspected." 

"What?" 

"  You  do  not  know  all  that  is  before  you.  You  do  not 
see  why  I  am  afraid  of  that  old  man  ?  " 

"  No :  not  of  him  in  particular." 
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<-  Nor  why  I  want  to  keep  Mademoiselle  Lauare  horn  tilkBf 
too  much  to  him  ?  " 

**  No !  Jacintha,  be  not  oneasj.  Lanre  is  to  be  tnstoi 
She  IS  wise — ^wiser  than  I  am." 

''  You  are  neither  of  you  wise.  Yoa  know  nothing.  Ak! 
my  poor  young  mistress,  you  are  but  a  child  stilL  Yoa  hafs 
a  deep  water  to  wade  through,"  said  Jacintha  so  aokam^ 
that  Josephine  trembled.  ^  A  deep  water,  and  do  not  see  it 
even.  You  have  told  me  what  is  past ;  now  I  nmat  teQ  jot 
what  is  coming ;  Heaven  help  me ! " 

Josephine  trembled. 

**  Give  me  your  dear  hand  to  hold,  mademoiselle,  tf  jot 
believe  I  love  you  ! " 

«  There  dear  Jacintha." 

She  trembled. 

"  Have  you  no  misgiving  ?  " 

'^  Alas  !  I  am  full  of  them :  at  your  words,  at  your  mm' 
ner,  they  fly  around  me  in  crowds." 

"  Have  you  no  one  ?  " 

«No!" 

•*  Turn  your  head  from  me  a  bit,  my  sweet  young  lady :  I 
am  an  honest  woman,  though  I  am  not  so  innocent  as  yoa, 
and  I  am  forced  against  my  will  to  speak  my  mind  plainer 
than  I  am  used  to." 

Then  followed  a  conversation :  to  detail  which  might  an- 
ticipate our  story;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  gave  Josepbioa 
another  confidante. 

Laure,  commg  into  the  room  rather  suddenly,  found  her 
sister  weeping  on  Jacintha's  bosom,  and  Jacintha  crying  and 
robbing  over  her. 

Doctor  St  Aubin,  on  his  arrival,  was  agreeably  surprised 
at  Madam  Raynal's  appearance. 

^  She  looks  much  as  usual,"  said  he.  *^  She  is  even  grown 
a  little.     How  is  your  appetite,  my  child  ?" 

"  Very  good  doctor." 
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■i       **  Oh,  as  to  her  appetite,"  cried  the  baroness,  "  it  is  im- 
mense/ 
»}       « Indeed?" 

"It  was,"   explained  Josephine,  "just  when  I  began  to 
C  get  better ;  but  now  it  is  much  as  usual."     This  answer  had 
.  3  been  arranged  beforehand  by  Jaclntha.     She  added  :  "  The 
[^  feet  is,  we  wanted  to  see  you  doctor,  and  my  ridiculous  ail- 
^  ments  were  a  good  excuse  for  tearing  you  from  Paris." 
H        "  And  now  we  have  succeeded,"  smd  Laure,  "  let  us  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  talk  of  other  things — above  all,  of  Paris 
and  y«ar  6c/a^" 
I        "  For  all  that,"  persisted  the  baroness,  "  she  was  ill,  when 
I  first  wrote,  and  very  ill  too." 

"  Madame  Raynal,"  said  the  doctor  solemnly,  "  your  co|;>-  * 
duct  has  been  irregular,  to  say  the  least ;  once  ill,  and  your  ^ 
-  illness  announced  to  your  medical  adviser,  you  had  no  rfght 
.  to  get  well,  but  by  his  prescriptions.  As  then  you  have 
shown  yourself  unfit  to  conduct  a  malady,  it  becomes  mjr 
painful  duty  to  forbid  you  henceforth  ever  to  be  ill  at  all, 
without  my  permission  first  obtained  in  writing." 

This  badinage  was  greatly  relished  by  Laure :  but  not  at 
all  by  the  baroness. 

The  doctor  stayed  a  month  at  Beaurepaire,  then  off  to 
Paris  again  :  and  being  now  a  rich  man,  and  not  too  old  to 
enjoy  innocent  pleasured,  he  got  into  a  habit  of  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  places,  spending  a 
month  or  so  at  each  alternately.  So  the  days  rolled  on. 
Josephine  fell  into  a  state  that  almost  defies  description. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  deadly  wounds :  yet  this  seemed  by 
some  mysterious,  half  healing  balm  to  throb  and  ache,  but 
bleed  no  more. 

Beams  of  strange  unreasonable  complacency  would  shoot 
across  her :  the  next  moment  reflection  would  come ;  she 
would  droop  her  head,  and  sigh  piteously.  Then  all  would 
merge  in  a  wild  terror  of  detection. 

She  seemed  on  the  borders  of  a  river  of  bliss — bliss,  new, 
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divine,  and  inexhaustible :  and  on  the  other  bank . 
malignant  fiends  dared  her  to  enter  that  heavenlj  stream. 

Nature  was  strong  in  this  young  woman  :  and  at  this  pi 
of  her  eventful  career  Nature  threw  herself  with  giant  fbi 
into  the  scale  of  life.  The  past  to  her  was  foil  of  regie! 
the  future  full  of  terrors,  and  empty  of  hope.  Yet  shei 
not,  could  not  succumb.  Instead  of  the  listlessness  andl 
guor  of  a  few  months  back,  she  had  now  more  energy  tl 
ever ;  at  times  it  mounted  to  irritation.  An  activity  { 
sessed  her :  it  broke  out  in  many  feminine  ways.  Am 
the  rest  she  was  seized  with  what  we  men  should  'Cil 
cacoethes  of  the  needle  ;  **  a  raging  desire  "  for  work.  1 
fingers  itched  for  work.  She  was  at  it  all  day.  As  devol 
retire  apart  to  pray,  so  she  to  stitch. 

On  a  wet  day  she  would  slip  into  the  kitchen,  and  ply 
needle  beside  Jacintha :  on  a  dry  day  she  would  hide  in 
old  oak  tree,  and  sit  like  a  mouse,  and  ply  the  tools  of 
crail,  and  make  things  of  no  mortal  use  to  man  or  won 
and  she  tried  little  fringes  of  muslin  upon  her  white  hi 
and  held  it  up  in  front  of  her,  and  smiled,  and  then  mosa 
It  was  winter,  and  Laure  used  sometimes  to  bring  her  o 
thick  shawl,  as  she  sat  in  the  old  oak  tree  stitching,  but  J 
phine  nearly  always  declined  it.  She  was  impervious 
cold. 

Then  her  purse  being  better  filled  than  formerly,  she 
ited  the  poor  more  than  ever,  and,  above  all,  tlie  yo 
couples :  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  their  household  i 
ters,  and  gave  them  muslin  articles  of  her  own  making, 
sometimes  sniffed  the  soup  in  a  young  housewife's  pot, 
took  a  fancy  to  it,  and  if  invited  to  taste  it  paid  her  the  ( 
pliment  of  eating  a  good  plateful  of  it,  and  said  it  was  \h 
soup  than  the  chateau  produced ;  and  thought  so ;  and  wl 
ever  some  peevish  little  brat  set  up  a  yell  in  its  cradle, 
the  father  shook  his  fist  at  the  destroyer  of  his  peace.  Ma 
Eaynal's  lovely  face  filled  with  concern  not  for  the  suflF 
but  the  yeller,  and  she  flew  to  it  and  rocked  it  and  coas:< 
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and  consoled  it,  and  the  young  housewife  smiled  and  stopped 
its  mouth  by  other  means.  And,  besides  the  five  franc  pieces 
she  gave  the  infants  to  hold,  these  visits  of  Madam  Raynal 
were  always  followed  by  one  from  Jacintha  with  a  basket  of 
provisions  on  her  stalwart  arm,  and  honest  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne  peeping  out  at  the  comer.  Kind  and  beneficent  as 
she  was,  her  temper  deteriorated  a  little  ;  it  came  down  from 
angelic  almost  to  human.  Laure  and  Jacintha  were  struck 
with  the  change,  assented  to  every  thing  she  said,  and  en 
couraged  her  in  everything  it  pleased  her  caprice  to  do. 

Meantime  the  baroness  lived  on  her  son  Eaynal's  lettel*s : 
(they  came  regularly  twice  a  month.) 

Laure  too  had  a  correspondence,  a  constant  source  of  de^ 
light  to  her. 

Edouard  Riviere  was  posted  at  a  great  distance,  and  could 
not  visit  her ;  but  their  love  advanced  nevertheless  rapidly. 
Every  day  he  wrote  down  for  his  Laure  the  acts  of  the  day, 
and  twice  a  week  sent  the  budget  to  his  sweetheart,  and  told 
her  at  the  same  time  every  feeling  of  his  heart.  She  was 
less  fortunate  than  he ;  she  had  to  carry  a  heavy  secret ;  but 
still  she  found  plenty  to  tell  him,  and  tender  feelings  too  to 
vent  on  him  in  her  own  arch,  shy,  fitful  way.  Letters  can 
enchain  hearts ;  it  was  by  letters  that  these  two  found  them- 
selves imperceptibly  betrothed. 

Their  union  was  looked  forward  to  as  certain,  and  not  very 
distant.  Meantime,  it  was  always  a  comfort  and  a  joy  to 
slip  out  of  sight  and  chat  to  the  beloved  one  on  paper.  On 
this  side,  at  least,  all  was  bright. 

One  day.  Dr.  St  Aubin,  coming  back  from  Paris  to  Beau- 
repaire  rather  suddenly,  found  nobody  at  home  but  the 
baroness.  Josephine  and  Laure  were  gone  to  Frejus — ^had 
been  there  more  than  a  week.  She  was  ailing  again :  so,  as 
Frejus  had  agreed  with  her  once,  Laure  thought  it  might  again. 

"  I  will  send  for  them  back  now  you  are  come." 

"  No  I "  said  the  doctor,  '*  why  do  that  ?  I  will  go  over 
there  and  see  them." 
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Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  St.  Aubin  hired  a 
carriage  and  went  off  early  in  the  morning  to  Frejas.  In  so 
small  a  place  he  expected  to  find  the  young  ladies  at  once; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  no  one  knew  ihem  or  had  heard  of  them. 
He  was  at  a  non-plus,  and  just  about  to  return  home  and 
laugh  at  himself  and  the  baroness  for  this  wildgoose  chase, 
when  he  fell  in  with  a  face  he  knew,  one  Mivart,  a  surgeon, 
a  young  man  of  some  talent,  who  had  made  his  acquaintance 
in  Paris.  Mivart  accosted  him  with  great  respect;  and, 
after  the  first  compliments,  informed  him  that  he  had  beoi 
settled  some  months  in  this  little  town,  and  was  doing  a  fiur 
stroke  of  business. 

^  Killing  some,  and  letting  Nature  cure  others — eh  I  mon- 
sieur ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

Mivart  grinned.  The  doctor  then  revealed,  in  general 
terms,  the  occasion  that  had  brought  him  to  Frejua. 

"  Are  they  pretty  women,  your  friends  ?  I  think  I  know 
all  the  pretty  women  about,"  said  Mivart,  with  unpardonable 
levity. 

"  They  are  not  pretty,"  replied  St  Aubin. 

Mivart's  interest  in  them  faded  visibly  out  of  his  counten- 
ance. 

^'  But  they  are  beautiful.  The  elder  might  pass  for  Yenos, 
and  the  younger  for  Hebe." 

"  I  know  them  I "  cried  he :  "  they  are  patients  of  mine." 

The  doctor  coloured. 

"  Ah  indeed  I  " 

"In  the  absence  of  your  greater  skill,"  said  Mivart 
politely,  "  it  is  Madam  St.  Aubin  and  her  sister  you  are 
looking  for,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Madam  St.  Aubin?" 

"  Yes !  and  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  know  by  the  name 
who  you  were  inquiring  for." 

"  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  certainly :  but  it  happens  to 
be  a  Madam  Baynal  I  am  looking  for,  and  not  a  Madam  St 
Aubin." 
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«  Madam  Ba3rQal  ?  don't  know  her." 

Mivart  then  condoled  with  the  doctor  for  this,  that  Madam 
SU  Aubin  was  not  the  friend  he  was  in  search  of. 

"  She  and  her  sister,"  said  he,  "  are  so  lovely  they  make 
one  ill  to  look  at  them :  the  deepest  blue  eyes  you  ever  saw 
— ^both  of  them :  high  foreheads,  teeth  like  ivory  mixed  with 
pearl,  such  aristocratic  feet  and  hands,  and  their  arms— oh  I " 
and  by  way  of  general  summary  the  young  surgeon  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  was  silent :  language  succumbed 
under  the  theme. 

The  doctor  smiled  coldly. 

<*  If  you  had  come  an  hour  sooner,  you  might  have  seen 
Mademoiselle  Laure  ;  she  was  in  the  town." 

"  Mademoiselle  Laure  ?  who  is  that  ?  " 

«  Why  Madam  St  Aubin's  sister." 

"  Hum  I  where  do  these  paragons  live  ?  " 

^  They  lodge  at  a  small  farm :  it  belongs  to  a  widow :  her 
name  is  Both." 

They  parted. 

Doctor  St.  Aubin  walked  slowly  towards  his  carriage,  his 
hands  behind  him ;  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  He  bade  the 
driver  inquire  where  the  Widow  Roth  lived,  and  learned  it 
was  about  half  a  league  out  of  the  town.  He  drove  to  the 
farm  house:  when  the  carriage  drove  up,  a  young  lady 
looked  out  of  the  window,  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  Laure 
de  Beaurepaire.  She  caught  the  doctor's  eye,  and  he  hers. 
She  came  down  and  welcomed  him.    She  was  all  in  a  flutter. 

"  How  did  you  find  us  out  ?  " 

"  From  your  medical  attendant,"  said  the  doctor,  drily. 

Laure  looked  keenly  in  his  face. 

He  said  he  was  in  attendance  on  two  paragons  of  beauty- 
blue  eyes,  white  teeth  and  arms. 

"  And  you  found  us  out  by  that  ?  "  inquired  Laure  looking 
still  more  keenly  at  him. 

"  Hardly :  but  it  was  my  last  chance  of  finding  you,  so  T 
can^e.     Where  is  Madam  Raynal  ?  " 


> 
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<<  Come  into  this  room  dear  friend.  I  wiO  go  and  find 
her." 

Full  twenty  minutes  was  the  doctor  kept  waiting,  and  thea 
in  came  Laure  gaily  crying — 

<<  I  have  hunted  her  high  and  low,  and  where  do  you  think 
my  lady  was  ?  sitting  out  in  the  garden— come." 

Sure  enough  they  found  Josephine  in  the  garden,  seated 
on  a  low  chair.  She  8mile4  when  the  doctor  came  up  to  her, 
and  asked  afler  her  mother.  There  was  an  air  of  languor 
about  her ;  her  colour  was  clear,  delicate,  and  beautifuL 

"  You  have  been  unwell  my  child  ?  " 

^  A  little,  dear  friend :  you  know  me :  always  ailing^  and 
tormenting  those  I  love." 

<<WellI  but,  Josephine,  this  place  and  this  sweet  air 
always  sets  you  up.  Look  at  her  now,  doctor ;  did  jou  ever 
see  her  look  better  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  ?  See  what  a  colour.  I  never  saw 
her  look  more  lovely." 

"  I  never  saw  her  ]ook  so  lovely :  but  I  have  seen  her  look 
better.     Your  pulse,  my  child  I    A  little  languid  ?  '* 

"Yes,  I  am  a  little." 

"  Do  you  stay  at  Beaurepaire  ?  "  inquired  Laure  ;  "  if  so, 
we  will  come  home." 

"  You  will  stay  here  another  fortnight,"  said  the  doctor 
authoritatively. 

'*  Prescribe  some  of  your  nice  tonics  for  me,  doctor,"  said 
Josephine  coaxingly. 

"  No !  I  can't  do  that :  you  are  in  the  hands  of  another 
practitioner." 

"  What  does  that  matter.     You  were  at  Paris." 

"  It  is  not  the  etiquette  in  our  profession  to  interfere  with 
another  man's  patients." 

*'  Oh  dear !  I  am  so  sorry,"  began  Josephine. 

^  I  see  nothing  here  that  my  good  friend  Mivart  is  not 
competent  to  deal  with,"  said  the  doctor  interrupting  her. 
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Then  followed  some  general  conversation,  at  die  end  of 
which  the  doctor  once  more  laid  his  commands  on  them  to 
stay  another  fortnight  where  they  were :  and  he  bade  them 
good  bye. 

When  he  was  gone,  Laure  went  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
and  called  out — "  Madam  Jouvenel !  Madam  Jouvenel  I  you 
may  come  into  the  garden  again  I  '* 

The  doctor  drove  away :  but,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
Beaurepaire,  he  ordered  the  driver  to  return  to  the  town* 
He  then  walked  to  Mivart's  house. 

He  was  an  hour  and  three  quarters  closeted  with  Mivart 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Edouard  Biyiere  oontrived  one  Saturday  night  to  wo 

off  all  arrears  of  business,  and  start  for  Beaurepaire.     I 

had  received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Laure,  and  his  longi] 

.  k  to  see  her  overpowered  him.    On  the  road  his  eyes  oft 

i '  glittered  and  his  cheek  flushed  with  expectation.     At  last  1 

got  there.     His  heart  beat :  for  four  months  he  had  not  sa 

,  her.     He  ran  up  into  the  drawing  room,  and  there  found  tl 

j  baroness  alone :  she  welcomed  him  cordiallj,  but  soon  let  hi 

i,|  know  Laure  and  her  sister  were  at  Frejus.     His  heart  sanl 

Frejus  was  a  long  way  off.     But  this  was  not  all.     Liaare 

letter  was  dated  from  Beaurepaire,  yet  it  must  have  bee 

written  at  Frejus.     He  went  to  Jacintha,  and  demanded  s 

explanation  of  this.     The  ready  Jacintha  said  it  looked  as 

she  meant  to  be  home  directly. 

**That  is  a  hint  for  me  to  get  their  rooms  ready,"  sai 
Jacintha. 

"This  letter  must  have  come  here  enclosed  in  another, 
said  Edouard  sternly. 

"Like  enough,"  replied  Jacintha  with  an  appearance  < 
sovereign  indifference. 

Edouard  looked  at  her.     "  I  will  go  to  Frejus." 

"  So  I  would,"  said  Jacintha  faltering  a  little,  but  not  pei 
ceptibly  :  "  you  might  meet  them  on  the  road — if  so  be  the 
come  the  same  road — there  are  two  roads,  you  know." 

Edouard  hesitated :  but  he  ended  by  sending  Dard  to  th 
town  on  his  own  horse  with  orders  to  leave  him  at  the  in 
and  borrow  a  fresh  horse.     "I  shall  just  have  time,"  sai 
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he.  He  rode  to  Frejus  and  inquired  at  the  inns  and  the  post- 
office  for  Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire.  They  did  not  know 
her :  then  he  inquired  for  Madam  Raynal.  No  such  name 
known.  He  rode  by  the  seaside  upon  the  chance  of  their 
seeing  him — no  I  He  paraded  on  horseback  throughout  the 
place  in  hopes  every  moment  that  a  window  would  open,  and 
a  fair  face  shine  at  it,  and  call  to  him — no  I  At  last  his  time 
was  up,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ride  back — sick  at  heart — to 
Beaurepaire.  He  told  the  baroness  with  some  natural  irrita- 
tion what  had  happened.  She  was  as  much  surprised  as  he 
was. 

"I  write  to  Madam  Eaynal  at  the  post-office  Frejus," 
said  she. 

"  And  Madam  Raynal  gets  your  letters  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  does,  since  she  answers  them  ;  you  cannot 
have  inquired  at  the  post." 

'^  Madam,  it  was  the  first  place  I  inquired  at,  and  neither 
Mademoiselle  de  Beaurepaire  nor  Madam  Raynal  were 
known  there." 

Both  parties  were  positive,  and  Jax^intha,  who  could  have 
given  the  clue,  seemed  so  puzzled  herself  that  they  did  not 
even  apply  to  her.  Edouard  took  a  sorrowful  leave  of  the 
baroness,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  home. 

Oh  !  how  sad  and  weary  that  ride  seemed  now  by  what  it 
had  been,  coming.  His  disappointment  was  deep  and  irritat- 
ing, and  ere  he  had  ridden  half  way,  a  torturer  fastened  on 
his  heart.  That  torture  is  called  suspicion:  a  vague  and 
shadowy  but  gigantic  phantom  that  oppresses  and  rends  the 
mind  more  terribly  than  certainty.  In  this  state  of  vague 
sickening  suspicion  he  remained  some  days :  then  came  an 
affectionate  letter  from  Laure,  who  had  actually  returned 
home.  In  this  she  expressed  her  regret  and  disappointment 
at  having  missed  him ;  blamed  herself  for  misleading  him, 
but  explained  that  their  stay  at  Frejus  had  been  prolonged 
from  day  to  day  far  beyond  her  expectation.  "  The  stupidity 
irf  the  post-office  was  more  than  she  could  account  for,"  said 
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Bhe.  But  what  went  farthest  to  console  Edouaid  was  thit 
after  this  contretemps  she  never  ceased  to  invite  him  to  oome 
to  Beaurepaire.  Now  hefore  this,  though  she  said  many 
kind  and  pretty  things  in  her  letters,  she  had  never  invited 
him  to  visit  the  chateau ;  he  had  noticed  this.  "  Sweet  soul,'' 
thought  he,  "she  really  is  vexed."    "I  must  be  a  brute  to 

think  any  more  about  it     Still ."     So  this  wound  wm 

skinned  over. 

At  last,  what  he  called  his  lucky  star  ordained  that  he 
should  be  transferred  to  the  very  post  his  Commandant  Bay- 
nal  had  once  occupied.  He  sought  and  obtained  permission 
to  fix  his  quarters  in  the  little  village  near  Beaurepaire. 
This  arrangement  could  not  be  carried  out  for  three  months ; 
but  the  prospect  of  it  was  joyful  all  that  time — joyful  to  both 
lovers.  Laure  needed  this  consolation,  for  she  was  very  un- 
happy. Her  beloved  sister  since  their  return  from  Frejas 
had  fallen  into  a  state  that  gave  her  hourly  sorrow  and  anxi- 
ety. The  fiush  of  health  was  gone  from  Josephine's  cheek, 
and  so  was  her  late  energy. 

She  fell  back  into  deep  depression  and  languor,  brc&en 
occasionally  by  fits  of  nervous  irritation. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  together  at  one  window.  Can  the 
reader  guess  which  way  that  window  looked  ?  Laure  trem- 
bled for  two  things — her  life  and  her  reason.  But  !Edouard 
would  come :  he  was  a  favourite  of  Josephine :  he  would 
help  to  distract  her  attention  from  those  sorrows  which  a 
lapse  of  years  alone  could  cure. 

On  every  account,  then,  Edouard's  visit  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  hope  and  joy. 

He  came.  He  was  received  with  open  arms.  He  took 
up  his  quailers  at  his  old  lodgings,  but  spent  his  evenings, 
and  every  leisure  hour,  at  the  chateau. 

He  was  very  much  in  love,  and  showed  it  He  adhered 
to  his  Laure  like  a  leech :  and  followed  her  about  like  a  little 
dog,  and  was  always  happy  at  the  bare  sight  of  her. 

This  would  have  made  her  yqtj  happy  if  she  had  had 
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nothing  great  to  distract  her  attention  and  her  heart ;  but  she 
had  Josephine,  whose  deep  depression  and  fits  of  irritation 
and  terror  filled  her  with  anxiety :  and  so  Edouard  was  in 
the  way  now  and  then.  On  these  occasions  he  was  too  vain 
to  see  what  she  was  too  polite  to  show  him  offensively. 

On  this  she  became  vexed  at  his  obtuseness. 

"  Does  he  think  I  can  be  always  at  his  beck  and  call  ?  ** 
said  she. 

"  She  is  always  after  her  sister,**  said  he. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  Josephine  when  the 
following  incident  occurred : — 

Laure  and  the  doctor  were  discussing  Josephine.  Edouard 
pretended  to  be  reading  a  book,  but  he  listened  to  every  word. 

At  last.  Dr.  St  Aubin  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Madani 
Baynal  did  not  make  enough  blood. 

"  Oh  !  if  I  thought  that ! "  cried  Laure. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  so,  I  assure  you." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Laure,  "  do  you  remember,  one  day  you 
said  blood  could  be  drawn  from  young  veins  and  poured  into 
old  ones?" 

"  I  don't  remember  saying  so,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact." 

"  And  healthy  blood  into  a  sick  patient  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Then  you  place  a  very  narrow  limit  to  science,"  said  the 
doctor  coldly. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  it  done  ?  "  asked  Laure. 

"  I  have  not  only  seen  it  done,  but  have  done  it  myself !  '* 

"  Then  do  it  for  us.  There's  my  arm,  take  blood  from 
that  for  dear  Josephine ! "  and  she  thrust  a  white  arm  out 
under  his  eye  with  such  a  bold  movement  and  such  a  look 
of  fire  and  love  as  never  beamed  from  conmion  eyes  I 

A  keen  cold  pang  shot  through  the  human  heart  of  Edouard 
Riviere. 

The  doctor  started  and  gazed  at  her  with  admiration  •  then 
he  hung  his  head.  ^9  « 
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*  I  could  not  do  it    I  love  70a  botli  too  well  to  dnh 

either  of  life's  current" 

Laure  veiled  her  fire,  and  began  to  coax. 

<<  Once  a  week :  just  once  a  week  dear,  dear  doctor:  jw 
know  I  should  never  miss  it  I  am  so  full  of  that  ha^ 
which  Heaven  denies  to  her  I  love." 

'<  Let  us  try  milder  measures  first,"  said  the  doctor.  *I 
have  most  faith  in  time." 

^  What  if  I  were  to  take  her  to  Frejus :  hitherto  the  en 
has  always  done  wonders  for  her." 

'<  Frejus  by  all  means,"  said  Edouard,  mingling  suddenlj 
in  the  conversation ;  '<  and  this  time  I  will  go  with  you,  and 
then  I  shall  find  out  where  you  lodged  before,  and  how  fiie 
boobies  came  to  say  they  did  not  know  you." 

Laui*e  bit  her  lip.  It  flashed  across  her  just  then  hov 
much  Edouard  was  in  her  way  and  Josephine's.  Their  best 
friends  are  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  secrets.  Presentif 
the  doctor  went  to  his  study.  Edouard  began  in  a  mod 
soliloquy. 

"  I  wonder  whether  anyone  will  ever  love  me  well  enough 
to  give  a  drop  of  their  blood  for  me  I " 

"  If  you  were  in  sickness  and  sorrow — who  knows  ?  " 

^  I  would  soon  be  in  sickness  and  sorrow  if  I  thought  that" 

"  Don't  jest  with  such  matters,  monsieur." 

^^  I  don't  jest  I  wish  I  was  as  ill  as  Madam  Rajnal  is, 
to  be  loved  as  she  is." 

"  You  must  resemble  her  in  other  things  to  be  loved  as 
she  is." 

"  You  have  often  made  me  feel  that  of  late  dear  Lianre." 

This  touched  her.     She  fought  down  the  kindly  feeling. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  she,  out  of  perverseness.  She 
added  after  a  while :  "  Edouard,  you  are  naturally  jealous  I"* 

**  Not  the  least  in  the  world  Laure,  I  assure  you.  I  have 
many  faults :  but  jealous  I  am  not." 

"  You  are,  and  suspicious  too :  there  is  something  in  yoor 
character  that  alarms  me  for  our  happiness." 
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^<  There  are  thir.gs  in  jour  condnct  Laure  I  could  wish 
Explained." 

"  There  !  I  told  you  so.     You  have  not  confidence  in  me." 

"  Pray  don't  say  that  dear  Laure.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  you :  now  don't  ask  me  to  divest  myself  of  my  senses  and 
my  reason." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  do  that  or  anything  else  for  me — ati 
plaisir" 

"  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  he  I  he !  I  never  can  get  a 
word  of  peace  with  you." 

"  I  am  going  up  stairs  to  my  sister." 

'^  Poor  Madam  Haynal,  she  makes  it  very  hard  for  me  not 
to  dislike  her." 

"  Dislike  my  Josephine  ?  "  and  Laure  bristled  visibly. 

<^  She  is  an  angel,  but  I  should  hate  an  angel  if  it  came 
for  ever  between  you  and  me." 

"  Excuse  me,  she  was  here  long  before  you.  It  is  you 
that  come  between  her  and  me." 

"  I  came  because  I  was  told  I  should  be  welcome,"  said 
Edouard  bitterly,  and  equivocating  a  little :  he  added,  '^  and 
I  dare  say  I  shall  go,  when  I  am  told  I  am  one  too  many." 

"  Bad  heart !  who  says  you  are  one  too  many  in  the  house  ? 
But  you  are  too  exigeant  monsieur :  you  assume  the  husband 
and  you  tease  me.  It  is  selfish :  can  you  not  see  I  am 
anxious  and  worried?  you  ought  to  be  kind  to  me,  and 
soothe  me :  that  is  what  I  look  for  from  you,  and  instead  of 
that,  you  are  a  never  ending  worry." 

"  I  should  not  be  if  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you.  I  give 
you  no  rival.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  cause  of  all  this?  you 
have  secrets." 

"What  secrets?" 

^  Is  it  me  you  ask  ?  am  I  trusted  with  them  ?  Secrets 
are  a  bond,  that  nothing  can  overcome.  It  is  to  talk  secrets 
you  run  away  from  me  to  Madam  Raynal." 

"  Well,"  said  Laure,  coolly,  "  and  who  taught  me  ?  *" 

**  Colonel  Dujardin?" 


> 
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Laure  was  taken  quite  aback :  she  misunderstood  for  a 
moment  the  direction  of  Edouard's  jealousy.  He  eyed  he^' 
with  swelling  suspicion.  She  let  him  go  on  this  wrong  tack 
awhile.  By  and  by  she  said — "  Was  it  Colonel  Dujardin, 
who  taught  me  reticence  f    I  thought  it  had  been  yourself." 

"  Do  I  deserve  this  sarcasm  ?  the  reticence  that  springs 
from  affection  is  one  thing :  that  which  comes  from  the  want 
of  it,  is  another.  Where  did  you  lodge  at  Frejus  Made- 
moiselle the  Reticent  ?  " 

"  In  a  grotto,  dry  at  low  water.  Monsieur  the  Inquisitive." 

"  That  is  enough,  since  you  will  not  tell  me,  I  will  find  it 
out  before  I  am  a  week  older." 

'' Monsieur,  I  thank  you  for  playing  the  tyrant  a  little 
prematurely :  it  has  put  me  on  my  guard.  Let  us  part  I  we 
are  not  suited  to  each  other." 

"  Part  I  Laure  ?  that  is  a  terrible  word  to  pass  between 
you  and  me.     Forgive  me !  I  suppose  I  am  jealous." 

"  You  are — ^you  are  actually  jealous  of  my  sister.  Well  I 
tell  you  plainly  I  love  you :  but  I  love  my  sister  better.  I 
never  could  love  any  man  as  I  do  her :  it  is  ridiculous  to 
expect  it. 

"  And  you  think  I  could  bear  to  play  second  fiddle  to  her 
all  my  life?" 

"  I  don't  ask  you.  Go  and  play  first  trumpet  with  some 
other  lady." 

"  You  speak  your  wishes  so  plainly  now,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  obey." 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  went  away  disconsolately. 

Laure  instead  of  going  to  Josephine,  her  determination  to 
do  which  had  mainly  caused  the  quarrel,  sat  sadly  down,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  her  hand. 

"  I  am  cruel !  I  am  ungrateful !  he  has  gone  away  broken 
hearted!  and  what  shall  I  do  without  him? — ^little  fool!  I 
love  him  better  than  he  loves  me.  He  will  never  forgive 
me !  I  have  wounded  his  vanity — and  they  are  vainer  than 
we  are !     If  we  meet  at  dinner  I  will  be  so  kind  to  him,  he 
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will  forget  it  all.  No !  Edouard  will  not  come  to  dinner. 
He  is  not  a  spaniel  that  you  can  beat,  and  then  whistle  back 
again.  Something  tells  me  I  have  lost  him :  and  if  I  have, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  write  him  a  note.  I  will  ask  him 
to  forgive  me  I " 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  took  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
and  began  to  write  a  few  conciliatory  words.  She  was  so 
occupied  in  making  these  kind  enough,  and  not  too  kind,  that 
a  light  step  approached  her  unobserved.  She  looked  up  and 
there  was  Edouard.     She  whipped  the  paper  off  the  table. 

A  spasm  of  suspicion  crossed  Edouard's  face. 

Laure  caught  it. 

"Well,"  said  she. 

"  Dear  Laure,  I  came  back  to  beg  you  to  forget  what 
passed  just  now." 

Laure's  eye  flashed :  his  return  showed  her  her  power. 
She  abused  it  directly. 

"  How  can  I  forget  it  if  you  come  reminding  me  ?  " 

"  Dear  Laure,  now  don't  be  so  unkind,  so  cruel — I  have 
not  come  back  to  tease  you,  sweet  one.    I  come  to  know 
what  I  can  do  to  please  you :  to  make  you  love  me  again  ?  " 
'  "  1*11  tell  you.     Don't  come  near  me  for  a  month." 

Edouard  started  from  his  knees,  white  as  ashes  with 
mortification  and  wounds  love. 

"  This  is  how  you  treat  me  for  humbling  myself,  when  it 
is  you  that  ought  to  ask  forgiveness  ! " 

"  Why  should  I  ask  what  I  don't  care  about  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  care  about  ? — except  that  sister  of  yours. 
You  have  no  heart.  And  on  this  cold-blooded  creature  I 
have  wasted  a  love  an  empress  might  have  been  proud  of 
inspiring!  I  pray  Grod  some  man  may  sport  with  your 
affections,  you  heartless  creature,  as  you  have  played  with 
mine,  and  make  you  suffer  what  I  suffer  now !  " 

And  with  a  burst  of  inarticulate  grief  and  rage  he  flung 
out  of  the  room. 

Laure  sank  trembling  on  the  sofa  a  little  while  :  then  with 
«  mighty  effort  rose  and  went  to  comfort  her  sister. 
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Edouard  came  no  more  to  Beaurepaire. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb,  and  a  wise  one,  "  Bien 
fCest  certain  qm  Vimprevu :  *'  it  means  you  can  make  sure 
of  nothing  but  this,  that  matters  will  not  turn  as  you  feel 
sure  they  will ;  and  for  this  reason  you,  who  are  thinking  of 
suicide  because  trade  is  declining,  speculation  failing,  bank- 
ruptcy impending,  or  your  life  going  to  be  blighted  for  ever 
by  unrequited  love — donH  do  it ! — whether  you  are  English, 
American,  French,  or  German,  listen  to  a  man  that  knows 
what  is  what,  and  dorCt  do  it.  Why  not  ?  because  none  of 
those  horrors  will  affect  you  as  you  are  prophesying  they 
wilL  The  joys  we  expect  are  not  so  bright,  nor  the  troubles 
00  dark  as  we  fancy  they  will  be.  Bankruptcy  coming  is 
one  thing,  come  is  quite  another :  and  no  heart  or  life  can 
be  really  blighted  at  twenty  years  of  age.  The  love-sick 
girls,  that  are  picked  out  of  the  canal  alive,  marry  another 
man,  have  eight  brats,  and  screech  with  laughter  when  they 
think  of  sweetheart,  and  probably  blockhead,  No.  1,  for 
whom  they  were  fools  enough  to  wet  themselves,  let  alone 
kill  themselves.  This  happens  invariably.  The  love-sick 
girls,  that  are  picked  out  of  the  canal  dead,  have  fled  from 
short  lived  memory  to  eternal  misery,  from  guilt  that  time 
never  failed  to  cure,  to  anguish  iacurable.  In  this  world 
"  rien  rCest  certain  que  VimprevuJ^ 

Edouard  and  Laure  were  tender  lovers,  at  a  distance. 
How  much  happier  and  more  loving  they  thought  they  should 
be  beneath  the  same  roof.  They  came  together.  Their 
prominent  faults  of  character  rubbed :  the  secret  that  was  in 
the  house  did  its  work :  and,  altogether,  they  quarrelled. 

Dard  had  been  saying  to  Jacintha  for  ever  so  long,  "  When 
granny  dies,  1  will  marry  you." 

Granny  died.  Dard  took  possession  of  her  little  property. 
Up  came  a  glittering  ofiicial,  and  turned  him  out.  He  was 
not  her  heir.  Perrin  the  notary  was  her  heir.  He  had 
bought  the  inheritance  of  her  two  sons,  long  since  dead. 
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Dard  had  not  only  looked  on  the  cottage  and  cow  as  his, 
but  had  spoken  of  them  for  years.  The  disappointment  and 
the  irony  of  his  comrades  ate  into  him. 

"  I  will  leave  this  cursed  place ! "  said  he. 

Josephine  instantly  sent  for  him  to  Beaurepaire.  He 
came,  and  was  factotum,  with  the  novelty  of  a  fixed  salary. 
Jacintha  found  him  a  new  little  odd  job  or  two.  She  set  him 
to  dance  on  the  oak  floors  with  a  brush  fastened  to  his  right 
foot ;  and,  after  a  rehearsal  or  two,  she  made  him  wait  at 
table.  Didn't  he  bang  the  things  about!  and  when  he 
brought  a  lady  a  dish,  and  she  did  not  instantly  attend,  he 
gave  her  elbow  a  poke  to  attract  attention:  then  she 
squeaked  ;  aiid  he  grinned  at  her  double  absurdity  in  mind- 
ing a  touch,  and  not  minding  the  real  business  of  the  table. 

His  wrongs  rankled  in  him.     He  vented  antique  phrases. 

"I  want  a  change — ^this  village  is  the  last  place  the 
Almighty  made,"  etc. 

He  was  attacked  with  a  moral  disease— viz.,  he  affected 
the  company  of  soldiers.  They  had  seen  the  world.  He 
spent  his  weekly  salary  carousing  with  the  military,  a  class 
of  men  so  brilliant  that  they  are  not  expected  to  pay  for  their 
share  in  the  drink ;  they  contribute  the  anecdotes  and  the 
familiar  appeals  to  Heaven. 

Present  at  many  recitals,  the  heroes  of  which  lost  nothing 
by  being  their  own  historians,  Dard  imbibed  a  taste  fqr  mili- 
tary adventure.  His  very  talk,  which  used  to  be  so  homely, 
began  now  to  be  tinselled  with  big  swelling  words  of  vanity 
imported  from  the  army.  I  need  hardly  say  these  bombas- 
tical  phrases  did  not  elevate  his  general  dialect:  they  lay 
distinct  upon  the  surface,  "  like  lumps  of  marl  upon  a  barren 
soil,  encumbering  the  ground  they  cannot  fertilize." 

Jacintha  reminded  him  of  an  incident  connected  with  war- 
fare— wounds. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  you  were  down  upon  your  luck 
when  you  did  but  cut  your  foot?  Why  that  is  nothing  in  the 
army.    They  never  go  out  to  fight  but  some  come  back  with 
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arms  off,  and  some  with  legs  oS,  and  some  with  heads,  and 
some  don't  come  back  at  all,  and  how  would  you  like  that?  '^ 
This  view  of  warfare  at  first  cooled  Dard's  impatience  £01 
the  field.  Bat  the  fighting  half  of  his  heart  received  an  allj 
m  one  Sergeant  La  Croix :  not  a  had  name  for  a  mihtarj 
aspirant  This  sergeant  was  at  the  village  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence,  and  was  now  only  waiting  to  march  the  new  le- 
anits  to  Paris,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Sergeant  La 
Croix  was  a  man  who  could  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
make  soldiering  appear  the  most  delightful  as  well  as  glorious 
of  human  pursuits.  His  tongue  fired  the  inexperienced  soul 
with  a  love  of  arms,  as  do  the  drums  and  trumpets  and  gal- 
lant ringing  tread  of  soldiers  marching  under  colors  that 
blaze  and  bayonets  that  glitter  in  the  sun.  He  would  have 
been  invaluable  in  England,  where  we  recruit  by  jaigon. 
He  was  superfluous  in  France,  where  they  recruited  by  com- 
pulsion :  but  he  was  ornamental,  and  he  set  Dard  and  one  or 
two  more  on  fire.  Sergeant  La  Croix  had  so  keen  a  sense 
of  military  glory,  that  he  did  not  deign  to  descend  to  that 
merely  verbal  honour  civilians  call  veracity. 

To  speak  plainly,  the  sergeant  was  a  fluent,  fertile,  inter- 
esting, sonorous,  ever  ready,  and  most  audacious  liar:  and 
such  was  his  success,  that  Dard  and  one  or  two  more  became 
mere  human  fiction  pipes,  irrigating  a  small  rural  district  with 
false  views  of  military  life,  derived  from  that  inexhaustible 
spring.  At  last  the  long  threatened  conscription  was  levied : 
every  person  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  not  coming  under  the  al- 
lowed exceptions,  had  a  number  given  him :  and  at  a  certain 
hour  the  numbers  corresponding  to  these  were  deposited  in 
an  um,  and  one  third  of  them  were  drawn  in  presence  of  the 
authorities.  Those  men  whose  numbers  were  drawn  had  to 
go  for  soldiers.  Jacintha  awaited  the  result  in  great  tremor. 
She  could  not  sit  at  hpme.  She  lefl  the  chateau,  and  went 
down  the  road  to  meet  Dard,  who  had  promised  to  come  and 
tell  her  the  result  as  soon  as  known.  At  last  she  saw  him 
approaching  in  a  disconsolate  way. 
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'<  Oh !  Dard,  speak !  are  we  undone  ?  are  you  a  dead 
man  ?  "  cried  she. 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

"  Have  they  made  a  soldier  of  you  ?  " 

^^  No  such  luck :  I  shall  die  a  man  of  all  work." 

"And  you  are  sorry?  you  unnatural  little  monster !  you 
have  no  feeling  for  me,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  I  I  have  i  but  glory  is  No.  1  with  me  now,  citi- 
zeness ! " 

"  How  loud  the  little  bantams  crow  ?  You  leave  glory  to 
six  feet  high,  Dard." 

"  General  Bonaparte  isn't  much  higher  than  I  am,  and 
glory  sits  upon  his  brow.  Why  shouldn't  glory  sit  upon  my 
brow?" 

"  Because  it  would  weigh  you  down,  and  smother  you,  you 
little  fooL" 

"  Oh  !  we  know  you  girls  don't  care  for  reputation." 

"Don't  we  though?" 

"  But  you  care  for  the  blunt." 

"Agreed!" 

"  Well  then  soldiers  are  the  boys  that  make  it." 

"  La !  Dard,  I  never  heard  that  before." 

"  At  the  wars  I  mean  :  pillaging  and  cetera,  not  on  three 
sous  a  day  here  at  home  of  course.  Why  Jacintha,"  said 
Dard,  lowering  his  voice  mysteriously,  "  there's  scarce  a 
soldier  in  the  army  that  hasn't  got  a  thousand  francs  hid  in 
his  knapsack." 

"  La !  now !  But,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  it  if  he  is  to  be 
killed  next  minute  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.     When  the  soldier  is  dead *' 

"Yes  Dard." 

"  The  general  turns  it  into  paper  money,  and  sends  it  home 
to  the  Minister  of  War." 

"  Ay !  like  enough." 

"  He  takes  it,  and  puts  as  much  to  it  out  of  the  public 
chest :  then  he  sends  it  all  to  the  dead  man's  wife,  or,  if  he 
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hlis  got  no  wife,  to  his  sweetheart  Then  with  that  she  can 
marry  the  chap  that  she  has  been  taking  up  with  all  the  time 
the  first  was  getting  his  brains  knocked  oat  Oh,  I  am  up  to 
all  the  moves  now  I " 

"  But  Dard,  you  forget,  I  couldn't  bear  you  to  be  killed  at 
any  price.** 

"  No  more  could  I,"  was  the  frank  reply ;  "  but  I  shouldn't 
The  enemy  always  fire  too  high :  that's  through  nervishness ! 
We've  licked  'em  so  often.  Most  of  the  bullets  go  over  our 
army  altogether  into  the  trees  round  about  the  field  of  battle : 
the  chaps  that  do  get  killed  are  your  six  foot  ones:  their  stu- 
pid heads  are  always  in  the  way  of  everything  you  know. 
My  heart  is  quite  down  about  it  girl.  Here  is  my  number, 
ninety  nine ! " 

"  And  it  was  not  drawn  Dard,  you  are  sure  ?  " 

^^  No !  I  tell  you  that  I  saw  tibem  all  drawn.  I  saw  the 
last  number  in  the  gentleman's  hand :  it  was  sixly  something. 
So  I  came  to  tell  you,  because — ^because '* 

^  Because  you  were  as  glad  as  I  am.  I  don't  think  but 
what  a  bullet  would  kill  a  little  one  as  well  as  a  big  one. 
Tou  are  well  out  of  that  Dard.  Come  and  help  me  draw 
the  water." 

"  Well !  since  there  is  no  immortal  glory  to  be  picked  up 
today,  I  will  go  in  for  odd  jobs  again." 

"  That  is  you  Dard.     That  is  what  you  are  fittest  for." 

While  they  were  drawing  the  water,  a  voice  was  heard 
hallooing.  Dard  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  rigid  military 
figure,  with  a  tremendous  moustache,  peering  about  Dard 
was  overjoyed. 

"  It  is  my  friend  !  it  is  my  boon  ccmpanion !  Come  here, 
old  fellow.     Ain't  J  glad  to  see  you !  that  is  all  ?  " 

La  Croix  marched  towards  the  pair.  ' 

"What  are  you  sculking  here  for  recruit  ninety  nine?" 
said  he  sternly  dropping  the  boon  companion  in  the  sergeant : 
"  the  rest  are  on  the  road." 

"The  rest  old  fellow?  what  do  you  mean?  why  I  was  not 
drawn." 
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^  Yes  you  were." 

«No  I  wasn't." 

"  Thunder  of  war,  but  I  say  you  were.  Yours  was  the 
last  number." 

'^  That  is  an  unlucky  guess  of  yours,  fbr  I  saw  the  last 
number.  Look  here :  and  he  fumbled  in  hid  pocket  and  pro- 
duced his  number. 

La  Croix  instantly  fished  out  a  ooiresponding  number. 

"Well:  and  here  you  are:  this  was  the  last  number 
drawn." 

Dard  burst  out  laughing. 

"  You  goose,*'  said  he,  "  that  is  sixty  six — ^look  at  it" 

"  Sixty  six,"  roared  the  sergeant,  "  no  mdte  than  yours  is 
— they  are  both  sixty  six's  when  you  play  tricks  with  them, 
and  turn  them  up  like  that :  but  they  are  both  ninety  nines 
when  you  look  at  them  fair." 

Dard  scratched  his  head. 

"  Come  no  shirking :  make  up  his  bundle  girl,  and  let  us 
be  off,  we  have  got  our  marching  orders.  We  are  going  to 
the  Rhine." 

"And  do  you  think  I  will  let  him  go?"  screamed  Jacintha. 
"  No  !  I  will  say  one  word  to  Madam  Raynal,  and  she  will 
buy  him  a  substitute  directly." 

Dard  stopped  her  fiercely. 

"  No !  I  have  told  all  in  the  village  that  1  would  go  the 
first  chance-:  it  is  come  and  Til  go.  I  won't  stay  to  be 
laughed  at  about  this  too.  If  I  was  sure  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
I'd  go !  give  over  blubbering  my  lass,  and  get  us  a  bottle  of 
the  best  wine,  and  while  we  are  drinking  it,  the  sergeant  and 
I,  you  make  up  my  bundle.     I  shall  never  do  any  good  here." 

Jacintha  knew  the  obstinate  toad.  She  did  as  she  was 
bid,  and  soon^  the  little  bundle  was  ready,  and  the  two  men 
faced  the  wine :  La  Croix,  radiant  and  bellicose — Dard,  crest 
fallen  but  dogged  (for  there  was  a  little  bit  of  good  French 
stuff  at  the  bottom  of  the  creature),  and  Jacintha  rocking 
herself,  with  her  apron  over  her  head. 
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La  Croix. — ^"1*11  give  you  a  toast  'Here's  Gunpow* 
der.' " 

Jacintha.— «  Oh  !  oh !  oh  I  oh  I  oh !  ** 

Dard  (angrily). — "  Do  drop  that  Jacintha— do  you  think 
that  is  encouraging — Sergeant  I  told  this  poor  girl  all  about 
glory  before  you  came,  but  she  was  not  ripe  for  it — say  some- 
thing to  cheer  her  up,  for  I  can't'* 

'<  I  can  1 "  cried  this  trumpet  of  battle,  emptying  its  glass. 
"  Attention  young  woman." 

"  Oh !  dear !  oh  dear !  yes  sir." 

"A  French  soldier  is  a  man  who  carries  France  in  his 
heart" 

"  But  if  the  cruel  foreign  soldiers  kill  him  ?  oh ! " 

"  If  they  do,  he  does  not  care  a .     Every  man  must 

die :  horses  likewise  and  dogs,  and  donkeys  when  they  come 
to  the  end  of  their  troubles.  But  dogs  and  donkeys  and 
chaps  in  blouses  can't  die  gloriously  as  Dard  may,  if  he  has 
any  luck  at  all :  so,  from  this  hour,  if  there  was  twice  as  lit- 
tle of  him,  be  proud  of  him,  for  from  this  time  he  is  a  part 
of  France  and  her  renown.  Come,  recruit  ninety  nine, 
shoulder  your  traps  at  duty's  call,  and  let  us  go  off  in  form. 
Attention  !  !  Quick — ^march !  Ten  thousand  devils !  is  that 
the  way  I  showed  you  to  march  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  start 
from  the  left  leg  ?  Now  try  again.  Quick — march !  left, 
right — ^left,  right — ^left,  right.  Now  you've  got  it — drat 
ye — KEEP  it,  left;,  right — left,  right — ^left,  right  And  the 
sergeant  marched  the  little  odd  jobber  to  the  wars. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Josephine. — ^^  Laure,  the  doctor  is  cold  to  me.** 

Laore. — "  And  to  me  too." 

Josephine. — "  I  have  noticed  it  ever  since  we  came  from 
Frejus,  Laure." 

Laure. — "  Yes,  and  I  have  no  patience  with  him :  of  course 
you  know  why  it  is  ?  " 

Josephine. — "  No  !  would  to  Heaven  I  did !  " 

Laure. — "  It  is  jealousy  :  these  men  are  twice  as  jealous 
as  we  are,  and  about  twice  as  many  things.  We  had  another 
doctor  at  Frejus." 

Josephine. — "  But  how  could  I  help  ?  No !  It  must  be 
more  than  that     Oh !  if  he  suspects  I ! ! " 

Laure. — "  No  dear !  now  don't  torment  yourself.  I  saw 
his  face  when  he  said,  *  I  decline  to  interfere  with  another 
doctor's  patients  I '  *  Another  doctor's  patients  too  I '  such  a 
phrase ! " 

Josephine. — ^^  Pray  Heaven  you  may  be  right !  He  is 
very  cold  to  us,  especially  to  me." 

Laure  (sharply). — "  Don't  be  fanciful,  dear." 

Josephine. — ^^  Forgive  me.  Let  us  speak  of  something 
else.     What  have  you  done  to  Edouard  ?  " 

Laure. — "  That  is  a  question  I  have  answered,  let  me  see, 
twelve  times." 

Josephine. — "  Yes,  Laure,  but  your  answers  were  no  an- 
swers at  all,  and  I  want  the  truth." 

Laure. — '^  He  is  a  little  ill-tempered,  jealous,  tyrannical 
wretch." 
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Josephine. — ^  Who  is  he  jealous  of  ?  " 

Laure  made  a  face,  and  began  to  count  on  her  fingerst 
«  First,  of  Camille  Dujardin." 

Josephine.—"  Oh ! " 

Laure. — ^"  Secondly,  of  Josephine  de  Beaurepaire.*' 

Josephine. — ^^  Ah !  " 

Laure.—"  Thirdly,  of  all  the  world." 

Josephine. — "  I  must  hear  his  account,  and  make  you 
friends  again." 

Laure  opened  her  mouth  to  remonstrate,  bat  Josephine 
implored  her  to  let  her  have  her  own  way. 

"  I  have  not  many  joys  Laure :  this  one  we  can  all  haye, 
the  pleasure  of  making  peace  between  our  Mends  that  mis- 
understand one  another." 

"  My  poor  sister ! "  cried  Laure,  "  when  will  you  think  of 
yourself,  and  leave  fools  and  egotists  to  mend  their  own 
breakages  ?  " 

"  You  consent  to  my  interference  Laure  ?  " 

No  answer. 

Edouard  the  moment  his  temper  cooled  became  very  sad. 
He  longed  to  be  friends  again  with  Laure,  but  he  did  not 
know  how.  His  own  pride  held  him  back,  and  so  did  his 
fear  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  his  offended  mistress 
would  not  listen  to  an  offer  of  reconciliation  from  him. 

What  a  change !  He  sat  down  alone  now  to  all  his  little 
meals.  No  sweet  mellow  voices  in  his  ear  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day. 

His  landlady  brought  him  in  a  letter  in  a  ladyfs  hand- 
writing. His  heart  gave  a  leap.  But  on  examining  it,  he 
was  disappointed.  It  was  something  like  Laure's,  but  it  was 
not  hers.  It  proved  to  be  three  lines  from  Josephine :  re- 
questing him  to  come  and  speak  to  her.  He  went  over 
directly.     Josephine  was  in  the  Pleasance. 

"What  has  she  been  doing  to  you,  dear,"  began  she 
kindly. 
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"  Has  not  she  told  you,  Madam  Raynal  ?  " 

"No!" 

"  But  she  has  told  you  what  /said  to  her  f**  said  Edouard 
looking  uneasy. 

"  No :  she  is  refractory.  She  will  tell  me  nothing :  and 
that  makes  me  fear  she  is  the  one  in  fault." 

"  Oh  !  if  she  does  not  accuse  me,  I  am  sure  I  will  not  ac- 
cuse her.  I  dare  say  I  am  to  blame :  it  is  not  her  fault  that 
I  cannot  make  her  lo  ve  me." 

"  But  you  can :  she  does." 

"  Yes  1  but  she  loves  others  better,  and  she  holds  me  out 
no  hope  it  will  ever  be  otherwise.  You  are  an  angel,  Joseph- 
ine :  but  on  this  one  point  how  can  I  hope  for  your  sympathy. 
Alas  I  you  are  my  most  terrible  rival." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  She  told  me  plainly,  she  never  could  love  me  as  she  loves 
you." 

"And  you  believed  her?" 

"  I  saw  no  reason  to  disbelieve  her." 

"  Foolish  boy  I  Dear  Edouard,  you  must  not  attach  so 
much  importance  to  every  word  we  say.  Does  my  sister  at 
her  age  know  everything  ?  is  she  a  prophet  ?  Perhaps  she 
really  fancies  she  will  always  love  her  sister  as  she  does 
now  ?  but  you  are  a  man  of  sense :  you  ought  to  smile  and 
let  her  talk.  When  you  marry  her  you  will  take  her  to  your 
own  house.  She  will  only  see  me  now  and  then.  She  will 
have  you  and  your  affection  always  present.  Each  day  some 
new  tie  between  you  and  her.  You  two  will  share  every  joy, 
every  son*ow.  Your  children  playing  at  your  feet,  and  re- 
flecting the  features  of  both  parents,  will  make  you  one : 
your  hearts  will  melt  together  in  that  blessed  union  which 
raises  earth  so  near  to  heaven  ;  and  then  you  will  wonder 
you  could  ever  be  jealous  of  poor  Josephine,  who  must  never 
hope — ah  I  me  I " 

"  Edouard,  wrapped  up  in  himself,  mistook  Josephine's 
emotion  at  the  picture  she  had  drawn  of  conjugal  love.     He 
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soothed  her,  vowed  upon  his  honor  he  never  would  separate 
Laure  from  her." 

*^  My  dear  sister,"  he  cried  :  "  you  are  an  angel  and  I  am 
a  fiend.  Jealousy  must  be  the  meanest  of  all  sentiments.  I 
never  will  be  jealous  again — above  all,  jealous  of  you,  sweet 
angel :  after  all  you  are  my  sister,  as  weU  as  hers,  and  she 
has  a  right  to  love  you  since  I  love  you." 

"  You  make  me  very  happy  when  you  talk  so,"  sighed 
Josephine  :  "  peace  is  made  ?  " 

"  Never  again  to  be  broken.  I  will  go,  and  ask  her  par- 
don.    What  is  the  matter  now  ?  " 

Jacintha  was  cackling  very  loud,  and  dismissing  with  ig- 
nominy two  beggars  male  and  female. 

Jacintha  was  industry  personified,  and  had  no  sympathy 
with  mendicity.  In  vain  the  couple  protested.  Heaven 
knows  with  what  truth,  that  they  were  not  beggars,  but 
mechanics  out  of  work.  "  March  I  tramp  ! "  was  Jacintha's 
least  word.  She  added,  giving  the  rein  to  her  imagination — 
"  I'll  loose  the  dog."  The  man  moved  away,  the  woman 
turned  appealingly  to  Edouard.  He  and  Josephine  came 
towards  the  group.  She  had  got  a  sort  of  large  hood,  and 
in  that  hood  she  carried  an  infant  on  her  shoulders.  Jose- 
phine inspected  this  arrangement. 

"  It  looks  sickly  poor  little  thing." 

"  What  can  you  expect  my  young  lady  ?  its  mother  had 
to  rise  and  go  about  when  she  ought  to  have  been  in  her 
bed :  and  now  she  has  not  enough  to  give  it." 

"  Oh  dear ! "  cried  Josephine.  "  Jacintha,"  she  cried, "  give 
them  some  good  food,  and  a  nice  bottle  of  wine." 

"  That  I  will,"  cried  Jacintha,  changing  her  tone,  with 
courtier-like  alacrity.     "  I  did  not  see  she  was  nursing." 

Josephine  put  a  franc  into  the  infant's  hand  :  the  little  fin- 
gers closed  on  it  with  that  instinct  of  appropriation,  which 
is  our  first,  and  often  our  last  sentiment.  Josephine  smiled 
lovingly  on  the  child,  and  the  child  seeing  that  gave  a  small 
crow. 
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^  Bless  it,"  said  Josephine,  and  thereupon  her  lovely  head 
reared  itself  like  a  crested  snake's,  and  then  darted  down  on 
the  child :  and  the  young  noble  kissed  the  beggar's  brat  as 
if  she  would  eat  it. 

This  won  the  mother's  heart  more  than  even  the  gifts. 

"  Blessings  on  you  my  lady,"  she  cried.  "  I  pray  the 
Lord  not  to  forget  this  when  a  woman's  trouble  comes  on 
you  in  your  turn  !  It  is  a  small  child,  mademoiselle,  but  it  is 
not  an  unhealthy  one.  See.  Inspection  was  offered  and 
eagerly  accepted. 

Edouard  stood  looking  on  at  some  distance  in  amazement^ 
mingled  with  disgust 

"  Ugh  ! "  said  he  when  she  rejoined  him,  "  how  could  you 
kiss  that  nasty  little  brat  ?  " 

"  Dear  Edouard,  don't  speak  so  of  a  poor  little  innocent. 
Who  would  pity  them  if  we  women  did  not  ?  It  had  lovely 
eyes." 

"  Like  saucers !  " 

"Yes." 

"  It  is  no  compliment  when  yoU  are  affectionate  to  any- 
body :  you  overflow  with  benevolence  on  all  creation ;  like 
the  rose  which  sheds  its  perfume  on  the  first  comer." 

"  If  he  is  not  going  to  be  jealous  of  me  next !  "  whined 
Josephine. 

She  took  him  to  Laure,  and  she  said — ^^  There,  whenever 
good  friends  quarrel,  it  is  understood  they  were  both  in  the 
wrong.  Bygones  are  to  be  bygones,  and  when  your  time 
comes  round  to  quarrel  again,  please  consult  me  first,  since 
it  is  me  you  will  afflict." 

She  left  them  together  and  went  and  tapped  timidly  at 
Jhe  doctor's  study. 

Monsieur  St.  Aubin  received  her  with  none  of  that  cold- 
ness she  had  seen  in  him.  He  appeared  both' surprised  and 
pleased  at  her  visit  to  his  little  sanctum.  He  even  showed 
an  emotion  Josephine  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  But  that 
wore  off  during  the  conversation. 

20 
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"  Dear  friend,"  said  she,  "  I  come  to  consult  you  about 
Laure  and  Edouard." 

She  then  told  him  what  had  happened,  and  hinted  at 
Edouard's  one  fault. 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"  It  is  curious,"  said  he.  "  You  have  come  to  draw  my 
attention  to  a  point  on  which  it  has  been  fixed  for  some  days 
past  I  am  preparing  a  cure  for  the  two  young  fools :  a 
severe  remedy,  but  in  their  case  a  sure  one." 

He  then  showed  her  a  deed,  wherein  he  had  settled  sixty 
thousand  francs  on  Laure  and  her  children. 

^'  Edouard  has  a  good  place.  He  is  active  and  rising,  and 
with  my  sixty  thousand  francs,  and  a  little  purse  of  ten 
thousand  more  for  furniture  and  nonsense,  they  can  marry 
next  week  if  they  like.  Yes,  marriage  is  a  medicine  which 
acts  differently  on  good  men  and  good  women.  She  docs 
not  love  him  quite  enough.  Cure — marriage."  He  loves 
her  a  little  too  much.     Cure — marriage  I " 

«  Oh  !  doctor  I  " 

"  Can't  help  it  I  did  not  make  men  and  women.  We 
must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and  thank  God  for  it 
on  the  whole.  Have  you  nothing  else  to  confide  to  me,  my 
dear?" 

«  No,  doctor." 

"  Are  you  sure,  my  child  ?  "  * 

"  No,  dear  friend." 

"  Then  there  is  only  this  thing  in  which  I  can  cooperate 
with  you  ?  " 

"  But  this  is  very  near  my  heart,"  faltered  Josephine. 

The  doctor  sighed.     He  then  said  gently — 

"  They  shall  be  happy :  as  happy  as  you  wish  them." 

Meantime,  in  another  room,  a  reconciliation  scene  was 
taking  place,  and  the  mutual  concessions  of  two  impetuous 
but  generous  spirits. 

The  doctor's  generosity  transpired  in  the  house,  and  the 
wedding  became  an  understood  thing.  All  Laure  asked  for 
was  to  see  more  colour  in  Josephine's  cheek. 
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"I  fcould  not  leave  her  as  she  is,  and. I  will  not." 

"  Why  leave  her  at  all  ?  "  said  Edouard ;  "  we  will  have 
her  and  nurse  her  till  mj  dear  commandant  comes  back  to 
her." 

The  baroness's  sight  had  failed  considerably  for  some 
months  past.  But  the  change  in  Josephine^s  appearance  was 
too  marked  to  escape  her. 

She  often  asked  Laure  what  could  be  the  matter. 

^  Some  passing  ailment." 

"  Passing  ?     She  has  been  so,  on  and  off,  a  long  time." 

"  The  doctor  is  sure  she  will  outgrow  it." 

"  Pray  Heaven  she  may.     She  makes  me  very  anxious." 

Laure  made  light  of  it  to  her  mother,  but  in  her  own  heart 
fihe  grew  more  and  more  anxious  day  by  day.  She  held 
secret  conferences  with  Jacintha;  that  sagacious  personage 
had  a  plan  to  wake  Josephine  from  her  deathly  languor,  and 
even  soothe  her  nerves,  and  check  those  pitiable  fits  of 
nervous  irritation  to  which  she  had  become  subject.  Unfor- 
tunately Jacintha*s  plan  was  so  difficult  and  so  dangerous,  that 
at  first  even  the  courageous  Laure  recoiled  from  it :  but  there 
are  dangers  that  seem  to  diminish  when  you  look  them  long 
in  the  face. 

The  whole  party  was  seated  in  the  tapestried  room :  Ja- 
cintha was  there,  sewing  a  pair  of  sheets,  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  gentlefolks,  absorbed  in  her  work ;  but  with 
both  ears  on  full  cock. 

The  doctor,  holding  his  glasses  to  his  eye,  had  just  began 
to  read  out  the  Moniteur, 

The  baroness  sat  close  to  him ;  Edouard  opposite ;  and  the 
young  ladies  each  in  her  comer  of  a  large  luxurious  sofa,  at 
some  little  distance. 

" '  The  Austrians  left  seventy  cannon,  eight  thousand  men, 
and  three  colours  upon  the  field.'    Aha !  " 

"•'Army  of  the  North:  General  Menard  defeated  the 
enemy  after  a  severe  engagement,  taking  thirteen  field  pieces 
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and  a  quantity  of  ammtinition/  The  military  news  ought  to 
be  printed  larger  instead  of  smaller  than  the  rest." 

The  Baroness. — "And  there  is  never  anything  in  the 
Moniteur.*^ 

St  Aubin. — "  The  deuce  there  is  not." 

Baroness. — ^^'  It  is  always  the  same  thing :  it  is  only  the 
figures  that  vary.  So  many  cannon  taken,  so  many  for- 
tresses, and  so  many  colours.  There  is  never  anything  about 
Egypt,  the  only  thing  that  interests  people." 

St  Aubin. — ^**  *  Army  of  the  Rhine.'  If  I  was  king  I 
would  put  down  small  type :  it  is  the  greatest  foe  knowledge 
has.  *A  sanguinary  engagement— eight  thousand  of  the 
enemy  killed  and  wounded.  We  have  some  losses  to  lament. 
The  Colonel  Dujardin '  " 

Josephine. — ^  Ah  1 " 

Baroness. — '^  Only  wounded  I  hope  ?  " 

St  Aubin. — "  ^  At  the  head  of  the  22nd  brigade  made  a 
brilliant  charge  on  the  enemy's  fiank,  that  is  described  in  the 
general  order  as  having  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.'  Bravo, 
well  done  Camille  ! " 

Baroness. — ^'  How  badly  you  do  read  monsieur.  I  thought 
he  was  gone ;  instead  of  that  he  has  covered  himself  with 
glory :  but  it  is  all  our  doing,  is  it  not  young  ladies  ?  We 
saved  his  life." 

St  Aubin. — '^  We  saved  it  amongst  us  madam." 

Edouard. — ^"  What  is  the  matter,  Laure  ?  " 

Laure. — "  Nothing :  give  me  the  salts,  quick." 

She  only  passed  them,  as  it  were,  under  her  own  nostrils  ; 
then  held  them  to  Josephine,  who  was  now  observed  to  be 
trembling  all  over.  Laure  contrived  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  was  mere  sympathy  on  Josephine's  part. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  girls,"  cried  the  baroness,  cheerfully ; 
"  there  is  nobody  killed  that  we  care  about." 

Jacintha. — "  If  you  please,  monsieur,  is  there  anything 
about  Dard?" 

St  Aubin.- — ^^  There  won't  be  anything  about  him,  till  he 
is  knocked  on  the  head." 
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Jacintha. — '^  Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  aboat 
him  at  all." 

At  this  very  moment,  the  new  servant,  Fanchette,  whom 
the  baroness  had  hired,  to  Jacintha's  infinite  disgust,  brought 
in  the  long-expected  letter  from  Egypt. 

Baroness. — '^  Here  is  something  better  than  salts  for  you. 
It  is  a  long  letter,  Josephine,  and  all  in  his  own  hand.  So 
he  is  safe,  thank  Heaven !  I  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy 
again.  You  frightened  me  for  that  poor  Camille  :  but  this 
is  worth  a  dozen  Camilles.  This  ia  my  son.  J  would  give 
my  old  life  for  him." 

"  My  dear  Mother, — ('  Bless  him ! ') — ^my  dear  wife,  and 
my  dear  sister, — (*  Well !  you  sit  there  like  two  rocks  1 1 ') 
— ^We  have  just  gained  a  battle — ^fifty  colours.  (*  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ? ')  All  the  enemy's  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion are  in  our  hands.  ('  This  is  something  like  a  battle,  this 
one.')  Also  the  Pacha  of  Natolie.  (*Ah!  the  Pacha  of 
Natolie — an  important  personage,  no  doubt,  though  I  never 
had  the  honor  of  hearing  of  him.  Do  you  hear  ? — ^you  on 
the  sofa.  My  son  has  captured  the  Pacha  of  Natolie.  He 
is  as  brave  as  Caesar.')  But  this  success  is  not  one  of  those 
that  lead  to  important  results,  (^  Never  mind,  a  victory  is  a 
victory ! ')  and  I  think  we  shall  be  a  long  time  in  this  con- 
founded country." 

Here  a  glance  quick  as  lightning  passed  between  Jose- 
phine and  Laure. 

"  *  Have  you  news  of  your  patient,  my  old  companion  in 
arms,  Dujardin  ?  I  spoke  of  him  to  Bonaparte  the  other 
day.  A  thorough  soldier,  that  fellow.'  (So  he  is:  and  a 
charming  young  man.)  Come  here,  Josephine.  She  read  to 
Josephine  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone  of  voice  :  *  Tell  my  wife 
I  love  her  more  and  more  every  day.  I  don't  expect  as 
much  from  her,  but  she  will  make  me  very  happy  if  she  can 
make  shift  to  like  me  as  well  as  her  family  do.'  No  danger ! 
That  husband  deserves  to  be  loved  as  he  does  ?    I  long  for 

s  return,  that  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  sister  may  all 
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combine  to  teach  this  poor  soldier  what  happiness  means. 
We  owe  him  everything,  'Josephine,  and  if  we  did  not  love 
him,  and  make  him  happy,  we  should  be  monsters;  now 
should  we  not  ?  ** 

Josephine. — "  Yes." 

"  Now  you  may  all  of  you  read  his  letter.  Jacintha  and 
all,"  said  the  baroness,  graciously. 

The  letter  circulated.  Meantime  the  baroness  conversed 
with  St  Aubin  in  quite  an  undertone. 

«  My  friend,  look  at  that  child ! " 

"What  child?" 

"  Josephine.  See  how  pale  she  is.  I  noticed  it  the  mo- 
ment she  came  near  me." 

"  Her  nerves  are  weak,  and  I  frightened  her." 

"  No !  no !  it  is  more  than  that.  She  has  lost  her  appe- 
tite. She  never  laughs.  She  sighs.  That  girl  is  ill,  or  else 
she  is  going  to  be  ill." 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  madam,"  said  St.  Aubin, 
looking  her  coolly  in  the  face. 

"But  I  say  she  is.  Is  a  doctor's  eye  keener  than  a 
mother's  ?  " 

"  Considerably,"  replied  the  doctor  with  cool  and  enviable 
eflfrontery." 

The  baroness  rose. 

"  Now,  children,  for  our  evening  walk.  We  shall  enjoy  it 
now." 

"  I  trust  you  may :  but  for  all  that  I  must  forbid  the  even- 
ing air  to  one  of  the  party — to  Madam  Raynal." 

The  baroness  came  to  him  and  whispered — 

"That  is  right  Thank  you.  See  what  is  the  matter 
with  her,  and  tell  me."  And  she  carried  off  the  rest  of  the 
party. 

At  the  same  time  Jacintha  asked  permission  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  evening  with  her  relations  in  the  village. 

But  why  thjlt  swift,  quivering  glance  of  intelligence  be- 
tween Jacintha  and  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  when  the  baroness 
Baid-««  Yes,  certainly." 
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Josephine  and  the  doctor  were  left  alone. 

Josephine  had  noticed  the  old  people  whisper  and  her 
mother  glance  her  way,  and  the  whole  woman  was  on  her 
guard.  She  assumed  a  languid  complacency,  and,  by  way  of 
Bhield,  if  necessary,  took  some  work,  and  bent  her  eyes*  and 
apparently  her  attention  on  it 

The  doctor  was  silent  and  ill  at  ease. 

She  saw  he  had  something  weighty  on  his  mind,  and  that 
it  would  come  out,  unless  she  could  divert  it  A  vague  fear 
prompted  her  to  avoid  all  weighty  topics.  So  she  said  qui- 
etly— 

"  The  air  would  have  done  me  no  harm." 

"  Neither  will  a  few  words  with  me." 

<<  Oh  no !  dear  friend.  I  think  I  should  have  liked  a  little 
walk  this  evening." 

"  I  played  the  tyrant.    A  friend  is  sometimes  a  tyi'ant !  " 

"  I  forgive  you.  My  walk  is  not  lost,  since  I  gain  a  tete  a 
tete  with  you  in  exchange  for  it" 

The  doctor  took  no  notice  of  this  somewhat  hollow  speech. 
There  was  another  silence.     A  very  long  one. 

"  Josephine,"  said  the  doctor  quietly,  "  when  you  were  a 
child  I  saved  your  life." 

"  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  speak  of  it.  I  was  choked 
by  the  croup,  and  you  had  the  courage  to  lance  my  wind- 
pipe." 

"  Had  I,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile.  He  added,  grave- 
ly, ^Mt  seems  then  that  to  be  cruel  is « sometimes  kindness. 
Josephine,  we  love  those  whose  life  we  have  saved." 

"  And  they  love  you." 

"  Since  that  day,  Josephine,  how  many  kind  offices,  how 
sweet  and  sacred  an  aflfection  between  us  two.  Many  a  father 
and  daughter  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from  us." 

"  From  you,  my  second  father — not  from  me." 

"Yet  I  have  to  reproach  you  or  myself.     For  after  all 
these  years  I  have  failed  to  inspire  you  with  confidence.**       j 
The  doctor's  voice  was  sad,  and  Josephine's  bosom  panted.  ' 
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"Pray,  do  not  say  so,"  she  cried.  "I  would  trust  you 
with  my  life." 

**  But  not,  it  seems,  with  your  secret" 

**  My  secret  ?    What  secret  ?    I  have  no  secrets." 

"  Josephine,  you  have  now  for  full  twelve  months  suffered 
in  body  and  mind ;  yet  you  have  never  come  to  me  for  coun- 
sel, for  comfort,  for  an  old  man's  experience  and  advice,  or 
even  for  medical  aid." 

"  But,  dear  friend,  I  assure  you " 

"  We  do  not  deceive  our  friend.  We  cannot  deceive  our 
doctor." 

Josephine  trembled,  but  women  are  not  to  be  drawn  as 
men  are*  She  fought  every  inch  of  ground  after  the  manner 
of  her  sex.  *  Dear  doctor,"  said  she,  "  I  love  you  all  the 
better  for  this.  Your  regard  for  me  has  for  once  blinded 
your  science.  I  am  not  so  robust  as  you  have  known  me, 
but  there  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with  me.  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else.  Besides,  it  is  not  interesting  to  talk  about 
oneself." 

^  Very  well,  since  there  is  nothing  serious  or  interesting  in 
your  case,  we  will  talk  about  something  that  is  both  serious 
and  interesting." 

"  With  all  my  heart :  and  she  smiled  content  at  averting 
criticism  from  herself." 

"  We  will  talk  about  tour  child  ! " 

The  work  dropped  from  Josephine's  hands,  she  turned  her 
face  wildly  on  St  Aubin,  and  with  terrified  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  faltered  out — 

«M— my  child?" 

"My  words  are  plain,"  replied  he  gravely.  "YouB 
CHILD  1 " 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

"  Hien  n'est  certain  que  Vimprevu,^* 

<'  Our  success  leads  to  no  great  results,  and  I  fear  we  shall 
be  a  long  time  in  this  confounded  country."  So  wrote 
Bajnal. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  he  was  sailing  Franceward  with 
deneral  Bonaparte.  That  great  man  dropped  £g3rpt  sud- 
denly, very  suddenly  to  those  who  confound  the  date  of  an 
act  with  the  date  of  the  secret  determination  that  has  pre- 
ceded it  who  knows  how  long  ?  He  dropped  Egypt,  not,  as 
his  small  critics  fancy,  because  France  and  he  could  not  have 
contrived  to  hold  a  comer  of  Egypt  to  this  day,  but  because 
he  had  discovered  he  could  not  make  of  little  Egypt  the  great 
stepping-stone  he  had  intended. 

Take  this  clue  to  Napoleon  I. 

The  ends  of  ordinary  geniuses  were  his  means. 

Their  goals  his  stepping-stones. 

Goes  he  to  Egypt,  be  sure  he  goes  for  Syria  and  Assyria, 
at  least. 

If  Moscow — ^little  city  of  huts — ^thinks  he  went  to  Moscow 
for  Moscow,  it  pays  itself  too  great  a  compliment,  and  him 
too  small  a  one.     He  went  to  Moscow  for  Delhi  and  Canton. 

And  when  I  think  of  this  trait  in  him,  with  all  its  mental 
consequences,  I  come  by  my  art,  with  regret,  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Napoleon  I.  was  at  no  period  of  his  career  a  happy 
man,  nor,  with  his  gigantic  estimate  of  success,  what  he  would 
call  a  very  successful  man ;  nor  much  gratified  by  the  suc- 
cesses that  dazzled  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
20* 
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In  the  magnitude  of  his  views  Napoleon  will  stand  alone 
among  the  sons  of  earth  till  the  last  trumpet.  But  one  trait 
he  shared  with  every  successful  genius,  whether  of  the  sword, 
the  pen,  or  the  brush.  Unsuccessful  geniuses  waste  them- 
selves. Successful  geniuses  lay  themselves  out  to  advantage : 
ay,  economise  themselves — some  by  calculation,  the  rest  by 
instinct  Napoleon  was  too  practical  to  waste  Napoleon 
long  on  Egypt  He  did  not  give  up  the  little  country  of  the 
great  pyramids  in  despair:  he  flung  it  up  by  calculation. 
.  The  globe  offered  greater  prizes — and  the  globe  was  his 
province.         ■ 

He  came  sirifUy  back  to  Paris,  and  Raynal,  who  was  on 
his  staff,  came  with  him,  but  not  to  stay.  He  was  to  go  off, 
without  a  day's  delay,  to  the  Rhine  with  dispatches  and  a 
command  as  brigadier  in  that  army. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIL 

*  Your  child  ! " 

When  the  doctor  repeated  these  words,  :|^eii  Josephine 
looking  iq  his  face  saw  he  spoke  from  knowledge,  however 
acquired,  and  not  from  guess,  she  glided  down  slowly  off  the 
sofa  and  clasped  his  knees  as  he  stood  before  her,  and  hid 
her  face  in  an  agonj  of  shame  and  terror  on  his  knees.  In 
this  attitude  they  were  surprised  by  Laure  who  had  slipped 
back  (on  a  pretence  of  forgetting  her  gloves)  to  see  what  St. 
Aubin  had  to  say  to  Josephine. 

Laure  opened  the  door  softly.  She  did  not  arrive  soon 
enough  to  hear  the  terrible  words :  but  she  saw  her  sister 
trembling  at  the  doctor's  knees,  and  she  herself  stood  white 
and  panting.     "  What  could  it  mean  ?  " 

"Forgive  me!"  cried  Josephine  in  a  choking  voice. 
**  Forgive  me !  Oh  pray  do  not  expose  me  I  Do  not 
destroy  me ! " 

Laure  lowered  her  head,  and  darted  behind  a  large  screen 
that  stood  in  the  room,  unseen  either  by  the  doctor,  whose 
back  was  turned  to  her,  or  by  her  sister,  who  was  hiding  her 
eyes  against  the  doctor's  knees. 

The  doctor  raised  Madam  Raynal  against  her  will.  She 
was  so  ashamed,  she  could  not  bear  him  to  see  her  face.  But 
he  made  her  sit,  and  held  one  of  her  hands,  and  soothed  her 
terror  while  she  turned  from  him  and  hid  her  face  on  her 
hand,  and  her  hand  on  a  comer  of  the  couch. 

"  Shall  I  ever  expose,  or  wound  you,  foolish  one  ?  This  is 
to  keep  you  from  exposing  and  destroying  yourself.     Un- 
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happ7  child,  did  you  think  you  had  deceived  me,  or  that  you 
are  fit  to  deceive  any  but  the  blind  ?  Your  face,  your  anguish 
after  Colonel  Dujardin's  departure — ^your  languor,  and  then 
your  sudden  robustness,  your  appetite,  your  caprices,  your 
strange  sojum  at  Frejus,  your  changed  looks,  and  loss  of 
health  on  your  return?  Josephine,  your  old  friend  has 
passed  many  an  hour  thinking  of  you,  divining  your  folly, 
following  your  trouble  step  by  step,  not  invited  to  aid  you, 
incapable  of  betraying  you.'* 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  Laure  camo  running  towards 
him  with  tearful  eyes,  and  flung  both  her  arms  round  his 
neck. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  child  ! "  said  he  ;  "  this  is  not  a  'secret  for 
one  of  your  age  to  know  ! " 

^'  Josephine  did  not  tell  me,"  was  the  prompt  answer. 

*'  Strange  that  nobody  should  think  me  a  proper  person  to 
be  trusted  I "  said  the  doctor. 

"  Dear  doctor !  if  I  had  respected  you  less,  I  could  have 
borne  to  confess  to  you." 

"  No  !  no !  you  feared  me.  You  had  no  cause.  You  did 
not  trust  me.  You  had  every  reason  too.  I  will  show  you 
I  was  not  quite  unworthy  of  the  confidence  you  denied  me. 
First  I  was  worthy  of  it,  because  I  never  lost  my  confidence 
in  you,  Josephine.  Here  were  all  the  signs  of  an  illicit 
attachment.  Well,  what  did  I  say?  I  said  I  know  mj 
Josephine.  I  went  to  the  mairie  at  Frejus  upon  a  very 
different  pretence.  I  got  a  sight  of  the  books,  and  in  a 
minute  I  found  Camille's  name  and  yours.  Such  was  my 
confidence  in  you  who  had  none  in  me.  I  said  there  must 
have  been  a  marriage  of  some  sort." 

The  doctor  looked  round  triumphant  in  his  own  sagacity. 
Alas  !  he  missed  the  merited  applause.  Josephine  looked  in, 
his  face  puzzled. 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  she  hesitating,  "  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you.  I  know  your  sagacity,  but  since  you  had  dis- 
covered I  was  a — a — mother,  of  course  you  know  I  must  be 
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a  wife.  How  could  I  be  a  mother  you  know,  unless  I  was  a 
wife  first  ?  " 

The  doctor  wore  a  look  half  satirical,  half  tender :  he  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff.  "  That  is  very  true,"  said  he  mighty  drily. 
"  Well  I  revoke  my  claim  to  intelligence  on  that  score.  Let 
us  try  again.  Mivart  sent  you  some  soothing  draughts  after 
my  visit  to  Frejus — magical  ones  eh  ?  I  prescribed  them." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  dearest,  best  of  friends — ^ah  I  I  have  been 
very  culpable  towards  you." 

"  Try  again :  a  fortnight  ago,  I  was  absent  two  days." 

"  Yes  !  and  you  never  told  us  where  you  had  been." 

<'  I  was  at  Frejus :  that  virulent  disease  the  small  pox  was 
there." 

"  Oh !  heaven ! "  and  Josephine  clasped  her  hands  in 
terror. 

**  The  danger  is  past.  I  heard  of  it  Instantly  I  got  some 
vaccine  from  Paris,  and  I  went  over  to  Frejus,  for  I  said  to 
myself " 

The  doctor  never  said  it  to  anybody  but  himself:  for  ere 
he  concluded  his  sentence  he  was  almost  stifled  with  embraces 
and  kisses  by  the  young  mother.  In  the  midst  of  which  she 
ended  his  sentence  for  him. 

You  said — "  I  saved  Josephine's  life,  I  will  save  her  boy." 

"  We  are  beginning  to  understand  one  another,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  whimper,  for  which  he  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff  as  antidote.  Now  dears  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  have  divined,  and  you  shall  tell  me  the  rest,  and  then 
we  will  act  in  concert.  The  news  came  of  Kaynal's  death. 
You  thought  yourself  free,  that  I  understand.  But  why 
marry  so  soon,  and  why  not  marry  openly  ?  " 

Said  Laure  hastily — 

"It  was  all  his  fault." 

"Whose?" 

"  No  !  no  ! "  said  Josephine.  "  It  was  not  his  fault — ^ah ! 
do  not  throw  the  blame  on  the  absent  and  the  unhappy." 

^  I  am  not  going  to  blame  him  much.    He  was  a  man,  and 
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required  what  I  believe  all  young  men  do— that  she  should 
sacrifice  every  feeling  to  him.  He  said,  if  you  love  me  you 
will  marry  me  before  the  priest,  and  erase  from  our  minds 
that  other  marriage.     She  refused." 

"  Say  rather  I  hesitated." 

"  Well !  she  declined :  then  he  reproached  her ! " 

"  Never !  doctor,  dear  doctor,  CamiUe  never  reproached 
me :  he  only  pined  away  and  doubted  my  love.  My  resolu- 
tion failed :  I  wanted  to  make  everybody  happy :  I  volun- 
teered to  marry  him  secretly,  not  to  give  my  mother  pain.*' 

'^  She  volunteered  I "  cried  Laure  impatiently.  ^'  It  was 
I  who  forced  that  fatal  measure  on  her :  I  alone  am  to  blame : 
It  is  she  alone  who  suffers." 

"  Oh  concealment !— concealment  I "  cried  the  doctor.  "  But 
you  are  punished  more  than  you  deserve.  I  understand  it 
all  too  well !  your  story  is  but  the  story  of  your  sex — self- 
sacrifice.  I  dare  say  yod  sacrificed  your  heart  to  your 
mother  in  marrying  Colonel  Raynal." 

"She  did!— she  did!" 

"  Then  you  sacrificed  every  feeling  but  pity  to  your  lover. 
And  now  you  will  sacrifice  everything  to  your  husband." 

"  He  is  well  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  I  can  make,"  said 
Josephine ;  "  but,  oh  sir,  if  you  knew  how  hard  it  is  to  me 
to  live ! " 

"  I  hope  to  make  it  less  hard  to  you  ere  long,"  said  the 
doctor  quietly.  He  then  congratulated  himself  on  having 
forced  Josephine  to  confide  in  him.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  you 
never  needed  an  experienced  friend  more  than  at  this  mo- 
ment. Your  mother  will  not  always  be  so  blind  as  of  late. 
Edouard  is  suspicious.  Jacintha  is  a  shrewd  young  woman, 
and  very  inquisitive." 

Here  the  young  ladies  interchanged  a  look,  but  were 
ashamed  to  own  they  had  taken  Jacintha  into  their  confi- 
dence. 

"  I  do  not  dwell  much  on  the  terrible  event  of  Raynal's 
immediate  return :  to-day's  letter  renders  that  improbable. 
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But  improbable  is  not  impossible;  and  where  all  is  possible, 
and  all  is  danger,  the  severest  caution  is  necessary :  first  then 
what  are  your  own  plans  ?  " 

«  /don't  know,"  said  Josephine  helplessly. 

"  You^-don't — know  I "  cried  the  doctor,  looking  at  her  in 
utter  amazement. 

**  It  is  the  answer  of  a  mad  woman,  is  it  not  ?  Doctor,  I 
am  little  better.  My  foot  has  slipped  on  the  edge  of  a  prec- 
ipice. I  close  my  eyes,  and  let  myself  glide  down  it  What 
will  become  of  me  ?  " 

<^  All  shall  be  well  if  you  do  not  still  love  that  man." 

'^  I  shall  love  him  to  my  last  breath.  How  can  I  help 
loving  him  ?  He  had  loved  me  four  years.  I  was  his  be- 
trothed. I  wronged  him  in  my  thoughts.  War,  prison, 
anguish,  could  not  kill  him  ;  he  loved  me  so.  He  struggled 
bleeding  to  my  feet :  and  could  I  let  him  die,  after  all  ? 
Could  I  be  crueller  than  prison  and  torture  and  despair  ?  " 

The  doctor  sighed  deeply ;  but,  arming  himself  vrith  the 
necessary  resolution,  he  said  sternly — 

"  Josephine,  a  woman  of  your  name  cannot  vacillate  be- 
tween love  and  honour ;  such  vacillations  have  but  one  end. 
I  will  not  let  you  drift  a  moral  wreck  between  passion  and 
virtue :  and  that  will  be  your  lot  if  you  hesitate  now." 

"  Hesitate  I  Who  dai:es  to  say  I  have  hesitated  where  my 
honour  is  concerned  ?  You  can  read  our  bodies  then,  but 
not  our  hearts.  What  I  you  see  me  so  pale,  forlorn,  and 
dead,  and  that  does  not  tell  you  I  have  bid  Camille  farewell 
for  ever  ?  " 

"Is  it  possible?  Give  me  your  hand — it  was  well  and 
wisely,  and  nobly  done.  And,  who  knows,  kmdly  too  per- 
haps." 

Josephine  continued — 

"  That  we  might  be  safer  still  I  have  not  even  told  him  he 
is  a  father :  was  ever  woman  so  cruel  as  I  am  ?  I  have 
written  him  bat  one  letter ;  and  in  that  I  must  deceive  him. 
I  told  him  I  thought  I  might  one  day  be  happy,  if  I  could 
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hear  that  he  did  not  give  way  to  despair ;  I  told  him  we 
must  never  meet  again  in  this  world.  So  now  dbpose  of 
me.  Show  me  my  duty,  and  I  will  do  it.  This  falsehood 
wrings  my  heart ;  shall  I  tell  my  hushand  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  no  ! "  cried  Laure,  "  do  not  let  her.  Colonel 
Raynal  would  kill  her." 

'<  If  I  thought  that,  nothing  should  stop  me  from  telling 
him." 

The  doctor  objected. 

''  What  tell  him  while  he  is  in  Egypt  ?  while  his  return 
alive  is  uncertain  ?  needless  cruelty  I " 

**And  then  my  mother!"  sighed  Josephme,  "my  poor 
mother !  She  would  hear  it,  and  it  would  break  her  heart  I 
I  should  wound  her  to  death  :  and  I  love  her  so.     I  always 

ioved  her :  but  not  as  I  do  since Now  that  I  know  what 

she  has  suffered  for  me,  my  very  heart  yearns  at  sight  of  her 
dear  face.  I  must  lose  her  one  day  I  know :  but  if  my  mis- 
conduct were  to  hasten  that  day — oh!  it  is  too  horrible. 
This  is  my  hope :  that  poor  Raynal  will  be  long  absent,  and 
that  ere  he  returns  mamma  will  lie  safe  from  sorrow  and 
shame  in  the  little  chapel.  Doctor,  when  a  woman  of  my 
age  forms  such  wishes  as  these,  I  think  you  might  pity  her, 
and  forgive  her  ill  treatment  of  you,  for  she  cannot  be  very 
happy :  Ah  me  1  ah  me  I  ah  me ! " 

^'  Courage !  poor  soul !  All  is  now  in  my  hands :  and  I 
will  save  you,"  said  the  doctor,  his  voice  trembling  in  spite 
of  him.  "  Sin  lies  in  the  intention^  A  more  innocent  woman 
than  you  does  not  breathe.  Two  courses  lay  open  to  you,  to 
leave  this  house  with  Camille  Dujardin,  or  to  dismiss  him, 
and  live  for  your  hard  duty  till  it  shall  please  Heaven  to 
make  that  duty  easy  (no  middle  course  was  tenable  for  a 
day)  ;  of  these  two  paths  you  chose  the  right  one,  and  hav- 
ing chosen,  you  are  not  called  on  to  reveal  your  misfortune, 
and  make  those  unhappy  to  whose  happiness  you  have  sac- 
rificed your  own  for  years  to  come." 

"  For  ever  1 "  said  Josephine  quietly. 
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St.  Aubin. — "The  young  use  that  word  lightly.  The  old 
have  almost  ceased  to  use  it  They  have  seen  how  few 
earthly  things  can  conquer  time." 

He  resumed — 

"  You  think  only  of  others  Josephine,  but  I  shall  think  of 
you  as  well.  I  shall  not  allow  your  life  to  be  wasted  in  a 
needless  struggle  against  nature." 

Laure  looked  puzzled:  so  the  doctor  explained.  Her 
griefs  were  as  many,  l^efore  her  child  was  bom,  yet  her 
health  stood  firm.  Why  ?  because  nature  was  on  her  side. 
Now  she  is  sinking  into  the  grave.  Why  ?  because  she  is 
defying  nature.  Nature  intended  her  to  be  pressing  her 
child  to  her  bosom  day  and  night :  instead  of  that,  a  peasant 
woman  at  Frejus  nurses  the  child,  and  the  mother  pines  at 
Beaurepaire. 

Through  all  this,  Josephine  leaned  her  face  on  her  hands 
and  her  hands  on  the  doctor's  shoulder.  In  this  attitude  she 
murmured  to  him — 

"  I  have  only  seen  him  once  since  I  came  from  Frejus." 

"  Poor  thing !  " 

"  Since  you  permit  it  I  will  go  there  tomorrow." 

"You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  second  journey 
thither,  when  the  first  has  awakened  Edouard's  suspicions  ? 
I  forbid  it." 

Josephine  was  seized  with  one  of  her  fits  of  irritation. 

"  Take  care,"  cried  she  pecking  round  at  the  doctor  like 
an  irritated  pigeon,  "  don't  be  too  cruel  to  me.  You  see  I 
am  obedient,  resigned.  I  have  given  up  all  I  lived  for :  but 
if  I  am  never  to  have  my  boy's  little  arms  round  me  to  con- 
sole me,  there — why  torment  me  any  longer  ?  Why  not  say 
to  me,  *  Josephine,  you  have  offended  Heaven :  pray  for  par- 
don and  die.' " 

I  mean  you  to  spend  not  hours,  but  months  beside  your 
child,"  said  the  doctor. 

"Oh!" 

"  Through  him  I  mean  to  save  your  life,  so  precious  to  as 
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all.  That  little  helpless  soul  is  your  guardian  angel,  fie  ia 
for  some  time  to  come  your  one  fount  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion. But  it  is  not  at  Frejus  you  shall  meet,  not  in  a  chat- 
tering village  within  a  ride  of  Edouard,  but  in  that  great  city 
where  nobody  knows  or  cares  what  goes  on  next  door." 
"  In  Paris !  "  cried  Laure. 

"  Certainly :  I  shall  go  there  tomorrow,  the  first  thing.  1 
shall  take  a  house  where  I  can  receive  you  both,  and  outside 
the  barrier  where  the  air  is  purest,  Madam  Jouvenel  and  her 
nursling  shall  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  you  shall  spend 
the  days  with  them.  After  all,  my  nephew  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  they  say.  He  divined  what  good  uses  some  of  his 
money  would  be  put  to  by  his  ancestor. 

Josephine's  delight  and  gratitude  were  somewhat  dashed 
when  the  doctor  told  her  all  this  would  take  three  weeks,  and 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Paris  utiless  she  now  promised  him 
on  her  honour  not  to  go  to  Frejus  in  his  absence. 

She  hesitated. 

"  Promise,  dear,"  said  Laure,  with  an  intonation  so  fine 
that  it  attracted  Josephine's  notice,  but  not  the  doctor's.  It 
was  followed  by  a  glance  equally  subtle. 

"  I  promise,"  said  Josephine,  with  her  eye  fixed  inquiring- 
ly on  her  sister. 

For  once  she  could  not  make  the  telegraph  out ;  but  she 
could  see  it  was  playing,  and  that  was  enough.  She  did  what 
Laure  bid  her. 

"  I  promise.     Ah  ! — Forgive  me." 

"  Forgive  you  ?  what  for  ?  " 

"  I  sighed.     It  was  ungrateful." 

"  I  forgive  you,  black-hearted  creature,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  but  only  upon  conditions.  You  must  keep  your  word  about 
Frejus,  and  you  must  also  promise  me  not  to  go  kissing  every 
child  you  see.  Edouard  tells  me  he  saw  you  kissing  a  beg- 
gar's brat.  The  young  rogue  was  going  to  quiz  you  about  it 
at  the  dinner-table :  luckily,  he  told  me  his  intention,  and  I 
would  not  let  him.     I  said  the  baroness  would  be  annoyed 
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with  you  for  descending  from  your  dignity — and  exposing  a 
noble  family  to  fleas — hush  I  here  he  is." 

"  Tiresome  I "  muttered  Laure,  just  when  Edonard  came 
forward  with  a  half-vexed  face. 

However,  he  turned  it  off  in  play. 

"  Won't  the  doctor  give  you  your  gloves  ?  '* 

"  Scold  him  rather  for  interesting  me  so :  for  it  is  he  who 
has  detained  me." 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  to  her,  monsieur,  to  interest 
her  so  ?     Give  me  a  leaf  out  of  your  book.    I  need  it" 

The  doctor  was  taken  aback  for  a  moment,  but  at  last  he 
said,  slily — 

'^  I  told  her  nothing  that  will  not  interest  her  as  much  from 
your  lips.  I  have  been  proposing  to  her  to  name  the  day. 
She  says  she  must  consult  you  before  she  decides  that" 

"  Oh,  you  wicked  doctor ! — and  consult  htm  of  all  peo- 
ple I " 

St.  Aubin. — "  So  be  off,  both  of  you,  and  don't  re-appear 
till  it  is  settled." 

Edouard. — Come  mademoiselle,  you  and  I  are  de  trop 
here." 

Edouard's  eyes  sparkled.  Laure  went  out  with  a  face  as 
red  as  fire. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening.  Edouard  was  to  leave  them  for 
a  week  the  next  day.  They  were  alone  :  Laure  was  deter^ 
mined  he  should  go  away  quite  happy.  Everything  was  in 
Edouard's  favour :  he  pleaded  his  cause  warmly :  she  listened 
tenderly  :  this  happy  evening  her  piquancy  and  archness 
seemed  to  dissolve  with  tenderness  as  she  and  Edouard 
walked  hand  in  hand  under  the  moon :  a  tenderness  all  the 
more  heavenly  to  her  devoted  lover,  that  she  was  not  one  of 
those  angels  that  cloy  a  man  by  invariable  sweetness. 

For  a  little  while  she  forgot  everything  but  her  compan- 
ion.    In  that  soft  hour  he  won  her  to  name  the  day. 

"  Josephine  goes  to  Paris  with  the  doctor  in  about  three 
weeks,"  murmured  she. 
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"And  you  will  stay  behind,  all  alone  ?  " 

"  Alone  ?  that  shall  depend  on  you  monsieur !  '* 

On  this  Edouard  caught  her  for  the  first  time  in  his 
arms. 

She  made  but  a  faint  resistance. 

"  Seal  me  that  promise  sweet  one  ! " 

"  No  !  no !— there  ! " 

He  pressed  a  delicious  first  kiss  upon  two  yelvet  lips  that 
in  their  innocence  scarcely  shunned  the  sweet  attack. 

For  all  that,  the  bond  was  no  sooner  sealed  after  this  fash- 
ion, than  the  lady's  cheek  began  to  bum. 

She  had  been  taken  by  surprise. 

"  Suppose  we  go  in  now  f  "  said  she  drily. 

«AhI  not  yet" 

<'  It  is  late*  dear  Edouard." 

And  with  these  words  something  returned  to  her  mind 
with  its  full  force:  something  that  Edouard  had  actually 
made  her  forget  for  more  than  an  hour.  How  should  she 
get  rid  of  him  now  without  hurting  his  feelings  ? 

"  Edouard,"  said  she,  "  can  you  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  if  you  can,  meet  me  here  tomorrow  before  any  of  them 
are  up : "  then  we  can  talk  without  interruption. 

Edouard  was  delighted. 

"  Eight  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Sooner  if  you  like.  Mamma  bade  me  come  and  i-ead  to 
her  in  her  room  tonight  She  will  be  waiting  for  me.  Is  it 
not  tiresome  ?  " 

"Yes  it  is." 

"  Well  we  must  not  mind  dear ;  in  three  weeks'  time  we 
are  to  have  too  much  of  one  another,  you  know,  instead  of 
too  little." 

"  Too  much  I  I  shall  never  have  enough  of  you.  I  shall 
hate  the  night  which  will  rob  me  of  the  sight  of  you  for  so 
many  hours  in  the  twenty  four." 

"If  you  can't  see  me,  perhaps  you  may  hear  me:  my 
tongue  runs  by  night  as  well  as  by  day." 
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"  Well !  that  is  a  comfort,"  said  Edouard  gi^vely.  "  Yer 
little  quizzer,  I  would  rather  hear  you  scold  than  an  angel 
sing. .  Judge  then  what  music  it  is  when  you  say  you  love 
me!" 

"  I  love  you  Edouard." 

Edouard  kissed  het  hand  warmly,  and  then  looked  at  her 
face. 

"  No !  no  I  "  said  she,  laughing  and  blushing.  "  Don't  be 
rude.    Next  time  we  meet." 

"  That  is  a  bargain.  But  I  won't  go  till  you  say  you  love 
me  again." 

'^  Edouard,  don't  be  silly.  I  am  ashamed  of  saying  the 
same  thing  so  often — ^I  won't  say  it  any  more.  yiThat  is  the 
use  ?  You  know  I  love  you.  There,  I  have  said  it :  how 
stupid ! " 

"  Adieu  then,  my  wife  that  is  to  be." 

"  Adieu  !  dear  Edouard." 

"  My  hus Gk>  on — my  hus ^" 

«  Band  that  shaU  be." 

Then  they  walked  very  slowly  towards  the  house,  and 
once  more  Laure  left  quizzing,  and  was  all  tenderness. 

"  Will  you  not  come  in,  and  bid  them  *  good  night  ? ' " 

"  No,  my  own.  I  am  in  heaven.  Common  faces — com- 
mon voices,  would  bring  me  down  to  earth.  Let  me  be 
alone ! — ^your  sweet  words  ringing  in  my  ear.  I  will  dilute 
you  with  nothing  meaner  than  the  stars.  See  how  bright 
they  shine  in  heaven  :  but  not  so  bright  as  you  shine  in  my 
heart." 

"Dear  Edouard,  you  flatter  me — you  spoil  me.  Alas  I 
why  am  I  not  more  worthy  your  love  ?  " 

"  More  worthy  !     How  can  that  be  ?  " 

Laure  sighed. 

"  But  I  will  atone  for  all.  I  will  make  you  a  better— 
(here  she  substituted  a  full  stop  for  a  substantive) — than  you 
expect.     You  will  see  else." 
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She  lingered  at  the  door;  a  proof  that  if  Edouard,  at  that 
particular  moment,  had  seized  another  kiss,  there  would  have 
been  no  very  violent  opposition  or  offence. 

But  he  was  not  so  impudent  as  some.  He  had  been  told 
to  wait  till  next  meeting  for  that.  He  prayed  Heaven  to 
bless  her,  and  so  the  afi&anced  lovers  parted  for  the  night. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock.  Edouard,  instead  of  retoming 
to  his  lodgings,  started  down  towards  the  town,  to  conclade  a 
bargain  with  the  innkeeper  for  an  English  mare  he  was  io 
treaty  for.  He  wanted  her  for  tomorrow's  work ;  so  thai 
decided  him  to  make  the  purchase.  In  purchases,  as  in 
other  matters,  a  feather  turns  the  balanced  scale.  He 
sauntered  leisurely  down.  It  was  a  very  clear  night :  the 
full  moon  and  the  stars  shining  silvery  and  vivid.  Edoaard's 
heart  swelled  with  joy.  He  was  loved,  after  all,  deeply 
loved;  and  in  three  short  weeks  he  was  actually  to  be 
Laure's  husband:  her  lord  and  master.  How  like  a  heavenly 
dream  it  all  seemed — the  first  hopeless  courtship,  and  now 
the  wedding  fixed  !  But  it  was  no  dream  :  he  felt  her  soft 
words  still  murmur  music  at  his  heart,  and  the  shadow  of  her 
velvet  lips  slept  upon  his  own. 

He  had  strolled  about  a  league  when  he  heard  the  ring  of 
a  horse's  hoofs  coming  towards  him,  accompanied  by  a  clank- 
ing noise :  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  reached  a  hill 
that  lay  a  little  ahead  of  Edouard  :  then  the  sounds  ceased : 
the  cavalier  was  walking  his  horse  up  the  hill. 

Presently,  as  if  they  had  started  from  the  earth,  up  popped 
between  Edouard  and  the  sky  first  a  cocked  hat  that  seemed, 
in  that  light,  to  be  cut  with  a  razor  out  of  flint,  then  the 
wearer,  phosphorescent  here  and  there ;  so  brightly  the  keen 
moonlight  played  on  his  epaulets  and  steel  scabbard. 

A  step  or  two  nearer,  and  Edouard  gave  a  great  shout ;  it 
was  Colonel  Raynal. 

After  the  first  warm  greeting,  and  questions  and  answers, 
Baynal  told  him  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Rhine  with  de* 
spatches. 
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«  To  the  Rhine  ?  " 

Raynal  laughed. 

"  I  am  allowed  six  days  to  get  there.  I  made  a  ealcula- 
tion,  and  found  I  could  give  Beaurepaire  half  a  day.  I  shall 
have  to  make  up  for  it  by  hard  riding.  You  know  me. 
Always  in  a  hurry.  It  is  Bonaparte's  fault  this  time.  He 
is  another  that  is  always  in  a  hurry." 

"  Why,  colonel,  said  Edouard,  "  let  us  make  haste  then. 
Mind  they  go  early  to  rest  at  the  chateau." 

"  But  you  are  not  coming  my  way  youngster  ?  " 

"  Not  coming  your  way  ?  "  "  Yes ;  but  I  am.  Yours  ig  a 
face  I  don't  see  every  day,  colonel ;  besides,  I  would  not  miss 
their  faces,  especially  the  baroness's  and  Madam  Raynal's,  at 
sight  of  you  :  and,  besides," — and  the  young  gentleman 
chuckled  to  himself,  and  thought — "  the  next  time  we  meet : 
well  this  will  be  the  next  time.     May  I  jump  up  behind  ?  " 

Colonel  Raynal  nodded  assent.,  Edouard  took  a  run,  and 
lighted  like  a  monkey  on  the  horse's  crupper.  He  pranced 
and  kicked  at  this  unexpected  addition ;  but  the  spur  being 
promptly  applied  to  his  flanks,  he  bounded  off  with  a  snort 
that  betrayed  more  astonishment  than  satisfaction,  and  away 
they  cantered  to  Beaurepaire  without  drawing  rein. 

"  There,"  said  Edouard,  "  I  was  afraid  they  would  be 
gone  to  bed ;  and  they  are.  The  very  house  seems  asleep- 
fancy — at  half  past  ten." 

"  That  is  a  pity,"  said  Raynal,  "  for  this  chateau  is  the 
stronghold  of  etiquette.  They  will  be  two  hours  dressing 
before  they  can  come  out  and  shake  hands.  I  must  put  my 
horse  into  the  stable.     Go  you  and  give  the  alarm." 

^  I  will  colonel.  Stop,  first  let  me  see  whether  none  of 
them  are  up,  after  all." 

And  Edouard  walked  round  the  chateau,  and  soon  dis- 
covered a  light  at  one  window — the  window  of  the  tapestried 
room.  Running  round  the  other  way  he  came  slap  upon 
another  light :  this  one  was  nearer  the  ground.  A  narrow 
but  massive  door,  which  he  had  always  seen  not  only  locked 
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but  screwed  up,  was  wide  open ;  and  through  the  aperture 
the  light  of  a  candle  streamed  out,  and  met  the  moonlight 
streaming  in 

«  Hallo!**  cried  Edouard. 

He  stopped,  turned,  and  looked  in. 

**  Hallo  I "  he  cried  again  much  louder. 

A  young  woman  was  sleeping  with  her  feet  in  the  silvery 
moonlight,  and  her  head  in  the  orange-coloured  blaze  of  a 
flat  candle,  which  rested  on  the  next  step  above  of  a  fine 
stone  staircase,  whose  existence  was  now  first  revealed  to  the 
inquisitive  Edouard. 

Coming  plump  upon  all  this  so  unexpectedly,  he  quite 
started. 

"Why  Jacintha!** 

He  touched  hei:  on  the  shoulder  to  wake  her.  No.  Ja- 
cintha  was  sleeping  as  only  tired  domestics  can  sleep.  He 
might  have  taken  the  candle  and  burnt  her  gown  off  her 
back.  She  had  found  a  step  that  fitted  into  the  small  of  her 
back,  and  another  that  supported  her  head,  and  there  she 
was  fast  as  a  door. 

At  this  moment  Raynars  voice  was  heard — 

"  Are  you  there  ?  " 

Edouard  went  to  him. 

"  There  is  a  light  in  that  bedroom." 

"  It  is  not  a  bedroom  colonel :  it  is  our  sitting-room  now. 
We  shall  find  them  all  there,  or  at  least  the  young  ladies : 
and  perhaps  the  doctor.  The  baroness  goes  to  bed  early. 
Meantime  I  can  show  you  one  of  our  dramatis  persona,  and 
an  important  one  too.     She  rules  the  roast." 

He  took  him  mysteriously  and  showed  him  Jacintha. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  Raynal.  "  She  can't  have  much  on  her 
conscience." 

Moonlight  by  itself  seems  white,  and  candlelight  by  itself 
seems  yellow  ;  but  when  the  two  come  into  clote  contrast  at 
night,  candle  turns  a  bloody  flame,  and  moonlight  a  bluish 
gleam. 
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So  Jacintha,  with  her  shoes  in  this  celestial  sheev,  and  hir 
face  in  that  demoniacal  glare,  was  enough  to  k^jfck  the 
gazer's  eye  out. 

**  J\Take  a  good  sentinel — this  one,"  said  Raynal — ^  an 
outlying  picket  for  instance,  on  rough  ground,  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  riflemen." 

"  Ha !  ha  I  colonel.  Let  us  see  where  this  staircase  leads. 
I  have  an  idea  it  will  prove  a  short  cut." 

**  Where  to?" 

^  To  the  saloon,  or  somewhere,  or  else  to  some  of  Jacintha's 
haunts.  Serve  her  right  for  going  to  sleep  at  the  mouth  of 
her  den." 

"  Forward  then — ^no,  halt  I  Suppose  it  leads  to  the  bed- 
rooms I  mind  this,  a  thundering  place  for  ceremony.  We 
shall  get  drummed  out  of  the  barracks  if  we  don't  mind  our 
etiquette." 

While  they  hesitated,  a  sofl  delicious  harmony  of  female 
voices  suddenly  rose,  and  seemed  to  come  and  run  round  the 
walls.  The  men  looked  at  one  another  in  astonishment :  for 
the  effect  was  magical.  The  staircases  being  enclosed  on  all 
sides  with  stone  walls  and  floored  with  stone,  they  were  like 
flies  inside  a  violoncello ;  the  voices  rang  above  below  and 
on  every  side  of  the  vibrating  walls.  In  some  epochs  spirits 
as  hardy  as  Raynal's,  and  wits  as  quick  as  Riviere's,  would 
have  fled  then  and  there  to  the  nearest  public,  and  told  over 
cups  how  they  had  heard  the  Dames  of  Beaurepaire  long 
since  dead  holding  their  revel,  and  the  conscious  old  devil's 
nest  of  a  chateau  quivering  to  the  ghostly  strains. 

But  this  was  an  incredulous  age.  They  listened,  and 
listened,  and  decided  the  sound  came  from  up-stairs. 

"  Let  us  mount,  and  surprise  these  singing  witches,"  said 
Edouard. 

"  Surprise  them :  what  for  ?  It  is  not  the  enemy — for 
once.  What  is  the  good  of  surprising  our  friends  ?  "  Storm- 
ing parties  and  surprises  were  no  novelty  and  therefore  no 
treat  to  Raynal. 
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■i**  It  will  be  so  delightful  to  see  their  faces  at  first  nght  of 
you.  #b  colonel,  for  my  sake !  Don't  spoil  it  all  by  going 
tamely  in  at  the  front  door,  after  coming  at  night  from 
Egypt  for  half  an  hour." 

"  Half  a  day.  It  is  a  childish  trick  !  well  show  a  light, 
or  we  shall  surprise  ourselves  with  a  broken  neck,  going  over 
ground  we  don't  know  to  surprise  the  natives— our  skirmish- 
ers got  nicked  that  way  now  and  then  in  Egypt." 

"  Yes  colonel,  I  will  go  first  with  Jacintha's  candle.** 

Edouard  mounted  the  stairs  on  tip-toe.  Raynal  followed. 
The  solid  stone  steps  did  not  prate.  The  men  had  mounted 
a  considerable  way  when  puff*  a  blast  of  wind  came  through 
a  hole  and  out  went  Edouard's  candle.  He  turned  sharply 
round  to  Raynal.  '^  Peste !  "  said  he  in  a  vicious  whisper. 
But  the  other  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  whisperedy 
^  Look  to  the  front."  He  looked,  and,  his  own  candle  being 
out,  saw  a  glimmer  on  ahead.  He  crept  towards  it.  It  was 
a  taper  shooting  a  feeble  light  across  a  small  aperture.  They 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  apartment. 
Yet  Edouard  recognized  the  carpet  of  the  tapestried  room—* 
which  was  a  very  large  room.  Creeping  a  yard  nearer,  he 
discovered  that  it  was  the  tapestried  room,  and  that  what  had 
seemed  the  further  wall  was  only  the  screen,  behind  which 
were  lights  and  Josephine  and  Laure  singing  a  duet. 

He  whispered  to  Raynal — "  It  is  the  tapestried  room." 

(( Is  it  a  sitting  room? ''  whispered  Baynal. 

*Tes!  yes!    Mind  and  not  knock  your  ibot  against  the  wood." 

*  What,  am  I  to  go  first  now?  " 
"  Of  course." 
"  Why?  » 

"  Tou  are  the  one  from  Egypt." 
"  Forward,  then." 

Raynal  went  softly  up  and  put  his  foot  quietly  through 
the  aperture,  which  he  now  saw  was  made  by  a  panel 
drawn  back  close  to  the  ground,  and  stood  in  the  tapes- 
tried chamber.  The  carpet  was  thick;  the  ladies'  voices 
favoured  the  stealthy  advance ;  the  floor  of  the  old  house 
was  like  a  rock ;  and   Edouard   put   his  face  through  the 
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apertwre,  glowing  all  over  with  anticipation  of  the  Ultle 
scream  of  joy  that  would  welcome  his  friend  dropping  in  so 
nice  and  suddenly  from  Egypt 

The  feeling  was  rendered  still  more  piquant  by  a  sharp 
curiosity  that  had  been  growing  on  him  for  some  minutes 
past.  For  why  was  this  passage  opened  to-night  ? — he  bad 
never  seen  it  opened  before !  And  why  was  Jacintha  lying 
sentinel  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ? 

But  this  was  not  alL  Now  that  they  were  in  the  room 
both  the  men  became  conscious  of  another  sound  besides  the 
women's  voices — a  very  peculiar  sound.  It  also  came  from 
behind  the  screen.  They  both  heard  it,  and  showed  by  the 
puzzled  looks  they  cast  at  one  another  that  neither  could 
make  out  what  on  earth  it  was.  It  consisted  of  a  succession 
of  little  rustles,  followed  by  little  thumps  on  the  floor. 

But  what  was  curious,  too,  this  rustle,  thump — ^rustle, 
thump — ^rustle,  thump — ^fell  exactly  into  the  time  of  the  mu- 
sic ;  so  that,  clearly,  either  the  rustle  thump  was  being  played 
to  the  tune,  or  the  tune  sung  to  the  rustle  thump. 

This  last  touch  of  mystery  inflamed  Edouard's  impatience 
beyond  bearing:  he  pointed  eagerly  and  merrily  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  screen.  Raynal  obeyed,  and  stepped  very  slowly 
and  cautiously  towards  it. 

Rustle,  thump!  rustle,  thump!  rustle,  thump!  with  the 
rhythm  of  harmonious  voices. 

Edouard  got  his  head  and  foot  into  the  room  without  taking 
his  eye  off  Raynal. 

Rustle,  thump  !  rustle,  thump  I  rustl*^  ^  thump  I 

Raynal  was  now  at  the  screen,  and  quietly  put  his  head 
round  it,  and  his  hand  upon  it. 

Edouard  bursting  with  expectation. 

No  result.  What  is  this  ?  Don't  they  see  him  ?  Why 
does  he  not  speak  to  them  ?     He  seems  transfixed. 

Rustle,  thump  I  rustle,  thump !  accompanied  now  for  a  few 
notes  by  one  voice  only,  Laure's. 

Suddenly  there  burst  a  shriek  from  Josephine,  so  loud,  so 
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feirful,  that  it  made  even  Raynnl  stagger  back  a  tiipf  tba 
screen  4d  his  hand. 

Then  another  scream  of  terror  and  anguish  from  Laurc. 
Then  a  fainter  cry,  and  the  heavy  helpless  fall  of  a  human 
body. 

Raynal  sprang  forward  whirling  the  screen  to  the  earth  in 
terrible  agitation,  and  Edouard  bounded  over  it  as  It  fell  at 
his  feet.     He  did  not  take  a  second  step. 

The  scene  that  caught  his  eye  stupefied  and  paralyzed  him 
in  full  career,  and  froze  him  to  the  spot  with  amazement  and 
(Ktrange  misgivings. 

Laure  parted  from  £douard,  and  went  in  at  the  front  door : 
but  the  next  moment  she  opened  it  softly  and  watched  hef* 
lover  unseen — 

^  Dear  £douard  I ''  she  murmured :  and  then  she  thought, 
^  how  sad  it  is  that  I  must  deceive  him,  even  tonight :  must 
make  up  an  excuse  to  get  him  from  me,  when  we  were  so 
happy  together.  Ah  I  he  little  knows  how  /  shall  welcome 
our  wedding-day.  When  once  I  can  see  my  poor  martyr  on 
the  road  to  peace  and  content  under  the  good  doctor's  care. 
And  oh  I  the  happiness  of  having  no  more  secrets  from  him 
I  love  I  Dear  Edouard  I  when  once  we  are  married,  I  nev- 
er, never,  will  have  a  secret  from  you  again — I  swear  it  I " 

As  a  comment  on  these  words  she  now  stepped  cautiously 
out,  and  peered  in  every  direction. 

"  St ! — 8t !  **  she  whispered.  No  answer  came  to  this  sig- 
nal. 

Laure  returned  into  the  house  and  bolted  the  door  inside. 
She  went  up  to  the  tapestried  room,  and  found  the  doctor  in 
the  act  of  wishing  Josephine  good  night.  The  baroness, 
fatigued  a  little  by  her  walk,  had  mounted  no  higher  than 
her  own  bedroom,  which  was  on  the  first  floor  just  under  the 
tapestried  room.     Laure  followed  the  doctor  out. 

**  Dear  friend,  one  word.  Josephine  talked  of  telling  Bay- 
nal.     You  have  not  encouraged  her  to  do  that  ?  " 
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**  dtrinlnly  not,  wliilo  he  \n  In  Kgypt.'' 

**Btill  loi4«  on  liirt  rotum.  Doctor,  you  don't  know  ihit 
innn.  JoHophine  dooM  not  know  him.  But  I  do.  Ho  would 
kill  h(*r  if  ho  knew,  llo  would  kill  hor  thnt  minuto.  Ho 
would  not  wnit  *  he  would  not  liiiten  to  oxcukoh  :  he  Im  it  mnn 
o(  iron.  Or  if  he  fipnrod  her  he  would  kill  Cttmille :  nnd  thit 
wottld  dnKtroy  hor  hy  the  cnicllo«t  of  all  dt«iith»  !  My  ft*iend, 
I  um  ft  wicked,  niiHorable  girl.  I  am  the  onuie  of  all  thia 
misery!" 

Hlio  tlien  told  St.  Aubin  all  about  the  anonymous  letter, 
and  what  Haynal  had  Kaid  to  her  in  consequence. 

**  He  never  would  have  married  her  had  he  known  the 
loved  another.  He  asked  me  was  it  so.  I  told  him  a  fhlse- 
hood.  At  least  I  equivocated,  and  to  equivocate  with  one  lo 
loyal  and  simple  was  to  deceive  him.  1  am  the  only  sinner: 
that  sweet  angel  is  the  only  sufferer.  Is  this  the  justice  of 
Heaven?  Doctor,  my  remorse  is  great.  No  one  knows 
what  t  feel  when  I  look  at  my  work.  Kdouard  thinks  I  love 
her  so  much  better  than  I  do  him.  He  is  wrong  .*  it  is  not 
love  only,  it  is  pity :  it  is  remorse  for  the  sori-ow  I  have 
brottght  on  lier,  and  the  wrong  I  have  done  poor  liaynal.'' 

TJie  high  spirited  girl  was  greatly  agitated  \  and  St.  Aubin, 
thotigh  he  did  not  acquit  her  of  all  blame,  soothed  her,  and 
made  excuses  for  her. 

"  We  must  not  always  judge  by  results,"  said  he.  "Things 
ttirncd  unfortunately.  You  did  for  the  best.  I  forgive  you 
for  one.  That  is,  T  will  forgive  you  If  you  promise  not  to 
act  ngnln  without  my  advice.** 

"  Oh  !  never  1  never  I  '* 

"  And,  above  nil,  no  impnidence  about  tliat  child.  In  three 
little  w(M«ks  tlu^  will  be  together  without  risk  of  discovery. 
Woll,  you  don't  answer  me." 

Lmire's  blood  turned  cold.  "  Dear  Wend,"  she  stam- 
mored,  ••  I  qulle  ngree  with  you.** 

"  Promise  tlu^n." 

"Not  to  let  Josephine  go  to  Frtyus? "  laid  Laure  haitilj. 
"  Oh  yes  1    I  promise." 
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"You  tfre  a  good  child,*  cried  St  Aubin.  "You  hike  a 
will  of  jovr  own.  But  you  can  submit  to  age  and  expe- 
rience." 

The  doctor  then  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  farewell. 

"  I  leave  for  Paris  at  six  in  the  morning.  I  will  not  try 
your  patience  or  hers  unnecessarily.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
three  weeks," 

The  moment  Laure  was  alone,  she  sat  down  and  sighed 
bitterly. 

"  There  is  no  end  to  it,"  she  sobbed  despairingly.  "  Oh 
no !  I  shall  never  get  clear  of  it  It  is  like  a  spider's  web ; 
every  struggle  to  be  free  but  multiplies  the  fine  but  irresisti- 
ble thread  that  seems  to  bind  me.  And  tonight  I  thought  to 
be  so  happy  :  instead  of  that  he  has  left  me  scarce  the  heart 
to  do  what  I  have  to  do." 

She  went  back  to  the  room,  opened  a  window,  and  put 
out  a  white  handkerchief:  then  closed  the  window  down  on 
it 

Then  she  went  to  Josephine's  bedroom  door :  it  opened  on 
the  tapestried  room. 

"  Josephine,"  she  cried,  "  don't  go  to  bed  just  yet !  " 

"  No  !  love.     What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"Oh!  nothing  particular.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  pres- 
ently^" 

"  Shall  I  come  out  to  you,  Laure  ?  " 

"  No,  stay  where  you  are." 

Laure  sat  down,  and  took  a  book. 

She  could  not  read  it. 

Then  she  took  some  work,  and  put  it  down.  Then  she 
went  to  a  window :  not  the  one  where  she  had  left  the  hand- 
kerchief.    She  looked  out  upon  the  night 

Then  she  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room. 

Then  she  glided  into  the  corridor,  and  passed  her  mother's 
room  and  the  doctor's,  and  listened  to  see  if  all  was  quiet. 
While  she  was  gone  Josephine  opened  her  door;  but  not 
seeing  Laure  in  the  sitting-room,  retired  again. 
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Laure  returned  softly,  and  sat  down  with  her  head  in  her 
hand,  in  a  cahn  attitude  belied  bj  her  glancing  ej^  and  the 
quick  tapping  of  her  other  hand  upon  the  table. " ' 

Presently  she  raised  her   head  quickly :    a  sound  had 
reached  her  ear,  a  sound  so  slight  that  none  but  a  high 
strung  ear  could  have  caught  it.    It  was  like  a  mouse  giv- 
ing a  single  scratch  against  a  stone  wall. 
Laure  coughed  slightly. 

On  this  a  clearer  sound  was  heard,  as  of  a  person  scratch- 
ing wood  with  the  finger  nail.  Laure  darted  to  the  side  of 
the  room,  pressed  against  the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  pat 
her  other  hand  against  the  rim  of  one  of  the  panels  and 
pushed  it  laterally:  it  yielded,  and  at  the  opening  stood 
Jacintha  in  her  cloak  and  bonnet. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jacintha,  "  under  my  cloak — ^look  I " 
"  Ah  ! — you  found  the  things  on  the  steps  ?  " 
"Yes!  I  nearly  tumbled  over  them.     Have  you  locked 
that  door  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  No !  but  I  will."  And  Laure  glided  to  the  door  and 
locked  it.  Then  she  put  the  screen  up  between  Josephine's 
room  and  the  open  panel:  then  she  and  Jacintha  were 
wonderfully  busy  on  the  other  side  the  screen,  but  presently 
Laure  said — 

"  This  is  imprudent :  you  must  go  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  and  wait  till  I  call  you." 

Jacintha  pleaded  hard  against  this  arrangement 
"  What  chance  is  there  of  anyone  coming  there  ?  " 
"  No  matter !  I  will  be  guarded  on  every  side." 
"  Mustn't  I  stop  and  just  see  her  happy  for  once  ?  " 
"  No !  my  poor  Jacintha,  you  must  hear  it  from  my  lips." 
Jacintha  retired  to  keep  watch  as  she  was  bid.     Laure 
went  to  Josephine's  room,  and  threw  her  .arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her  vehemently.     Josephine  returned  her 
embrace,  then  held  her  out  at  arms'  length  and  looked  at  her. 
"  Your  eyes  are  red :  yet  your  little  face  is  full  of  joy, 
There — ^you  smile." 
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« I  have  my  reasons." 

^  I  am  glad  of  it ! — are  you  coming  to  bed  ?  " 

^  Not  yet.  I  invite  you  to  take  a  little  walk  with  me  fint 
Ccme ! "  and  she  led  the  way  slowly  looking  back  with 
infinite  archness  and  tenderness. 

"  You  almost  frighten  me,"  said  Josephine,  "  it  is  not  like 
you  to  be  all  joy  when  I  am  sad.  Three  whole  weeks 
more." 

"  That  is  it  I  Why  are  you  sad  ?  because  the  doctor  would 
not  let  you  go  to  Frejus.  And  why  am  I  not  sad  ?  because 
I  had  already  thought  of  a  way  to  let  you  see  Edouard  with- 
out going  so  far." 

"  Oh  Laure !  oh  Laure !  oh  Laure !  " 

"  This  way — come !  "  and  she  smiled  and  beckoned  with 
her  finger ;  while  Josephine  followed  like  one  under  a  spell, 
her  bosom  heaving,  her  eye  glancing  on  every  side,  hoping 
some  strange  joy,  yet  scarce  daring  to  hope. 

Laure  drew  back  the  screen,  and  there  was  a  sweet  little 
berceau  that  had  once  been  Josephine's  own,  and  in  it,  sunk 
deep  in  snow  white  lawn,  was  a  sleeping  child,  that  lay  there 
looking  as  a  rose  might  look  could  it  fall  upon  new  fallen 
snow. 

At  sight  of  it  Josephine  uttered  a  little  cry,  not  loud,  but 
deep — ay,  a  cry  to  bring  tears  into  the  eye  of  the  hearer, 
and  she  stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  her  hands  clasped, 
and  her  eye  fascinated  and  fixed  on  the  cradle. 

"  My  child  under  this  roof!  What  have  you  done  ?  "  but 
her  eye,  fascinated  and  fixed,  never  left  the  cradle. 

"  I  saw  you  languishing,  dying,  for  want  of  him." 

"  Oh !  if  anybody  should  come  ? "  but  her  eye  never 
stirred  an  inch  from  the  cradle. 

"  No !  no !  no !  the  door  is  locked.  Jacintha  watches 
below,  there  is  no  dan .  Ah  !  at  last !  ah  !  poor  woman  ! " 

For,  as  Laure  was  speaking,  the  young  mother  sprang 
silently  upon  her  child.  You  would  have  thought  she  was 
going  to  kill  him ;  her  head  reared  itself  again  and  again  like 
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a  crested  snake's,  and  again  and  again,  and  again  and  again 
plunged  down  upon  the  child,  and  she  kissed  his  Uttle  body 
from  head  to  foot  with  soft  violence,  and  murmured,  through 
her  starting  teai*s,  "  My  child  !  my  darling  I  my  angel !,  oh, 
my  poor  boy !  my  child !  my  child ! " 

I  will  ask  my  female  readers  of  every  degree  to  tell  their 
brothers  and  husbands  all  the  young  noble  did.  How  she 
sat  on  the  floor,  and  had  her  child  on  her  bosom  ;  how  she 
smiled  over  it  through  her  tears ;  how  she  purred  over  it ; 
how  she,  the  stately  one,  lisped  and  prattled  over  it ;  and 
how  life  came  pouring  into  her  heart  from  it. 

Before  she  had  had  it  in  her  arms  five  minutes,  her  pale 
cheek  was  as  red  as  a  rose,  and  her  eyes  brighter  than 
diamonds. 

"  Bless  you,  Laure !  bless  you !  bless  you !  in  one  mo- 
ment you  have  made  me  forget  all  I  ever  suffered  in  my 
life." 

*'  There  is  a  draught,"  cried  she,  with  maternal  anxiety ; 
"  close  the  panel,  Laure." 

"  No,  dear !  or  I  could  not  call  to  Jacintha,  or  she  to  me : 
but  I  will  shift  the  screen  round  between  him  and  the  draught 
There — now  come  to  his  aunt — a  darling ! " 

Then  Laure  sat  on  the  floor  too,  and  Josephine  put  her 
boy  on  aunt's  lap,  and  took  a  distant  view  of  him.  But  she 
could  not  bear  so  vast  a  separation  long.  She  must  have 
him  to  her  bosom  again. 

"  He  is  going  to  wake.  See !  see !  his  lovely  eyes  are 
unclosing." 

"But  he  must  not,  love,"  said  Laure:  "there  put  him 
back  into  this  cradle — quick." 

This  could  not  be  done  so  adroitly  but  what  young  master 
did  wake,  and  began  to  cry  tolerably  loud.  Laure  rocked 
the  cradle  hastily. 

21* 
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**  Sfng,  Josephine,"  said  she,  and  she  began  an  old  fash« 
ioned  Breton  chant  or  lullaby. 

Josephine  sang  with  her,  and,  singing,  watched  with  a 
smile  her  boy  drop  off  by  degrees  to  sleep  under  the  gentle 
motion  and  the  lulling  song.  They  sang  and  rocked  till  the 
lids  came  creeping  down,  and  hid  the  great  blue  eyes ;  but 
Btill  they  sang  and  rocked,  lulling  the  boy — and  gladdening 
their  own  hearts :  for  the  quaint  old  Breton  ditty  was  tune- 
able as  the  lark  that  carols  over  the  green  wheat  in  April ; 
and  the  words  so  simple  and  motherly,  that  a  nation  had 
taken  them  to  heart.  Such  songs  bind  ages  together,  and 
make  the  lofty  and  the  low  akin  by  the  great  ties  of  Music 
and  the  heart.  Many  a  Breton  peasant's  bosom  in  the  olden 
time  had  gushed  over  her  sleeping  boy  as  the  young  dame's 
of  Beaurepaire  gushed  now — in  this  quaint  tuneful  lullaby. 

Now  as  they  kneeled  over  the  cradle,  one  on  each  side, 
and  rocked  it,  and  sang  that  ancient  chant,  Josephine,  who 
was  opposite  the  screen,  happening  to  raise  her  eyes,  saw  a 
strange  thing. 

There  was  the  face  of  a  man  set  close  against  the  side  of 
the  screen,  and  peeping  and  peering  out  of  the  gloom.  The 
light  of  her  candle  fell  full  on  this  face ;  it  glared  at  her,  set 
pale,  wonder-struck,  and  vivid,  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Horror !     Her  husband's  face ! 

At  first  she  was  stupefied,  and  looked  at  it  with  soul  and 
senses  benumbed.  Then  she  trembled,  and  put  her  hand  to 
her  eyes  ;  for  she  thought  it  a  phantom  or  a  delusion  of  the 
mind.  No :  there  it  glared  still.  Then  she  trembled  vio- 
lently, and  held  out  her  left  hand,  the  fingers  working  convul- 
sively, to  Laure,  who  was  still  singing. 

But  almost  at  this  moment,  the  mouth  of  this  face  suddenly 
opened  in  a  long-drawn  breath.  At  this  Josephine  uttered  a 
violent  shriek,  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  her  right  hand 
quivering  and  pointing  at  that  pale  face  set  in  the  dark. 

Laure  started  up,  and,  wheeling  her  head  round,  saw 
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Raynal's  gloomy  face  looking  over  her  shoulder;  iShe  fell 
screaming  upon  her  knees,  and,  almost  out  of  hir  senses, 
began  to  pray  wildly  and  piteously  for  mercy. 

Josephine  uttered  one  more  cry,  but  this  was  the  faint  cry 
of  Nature  sinking  under  the  shock  of  terror.  She  swooned 
dead  away,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor  ere  Raynal  could 
debarrass  himself  of  the  screen,  and  get  to  her. 

This  then  was  the  scene  that  met  Edouard's  eyes. 

His  mistress  on  her  knees,  white  as  a  ghost,  trembling, 
and  screaming,  rather  than  crying,  for  mercy.  And  Baynal 
standing  over  his  wife,  showing  by  the  working  of  his  iron 
features  that  he  doubted  whether  she  was  worthy  he  should 
raise  her. 

One  would  have  thought  nothing  could  add  to  the  terror 
of  this  scene.  Yet  it  was  added  to.  The  baroness  rang 
her  handbell  violently  in  the  room  below.  She  had  heard 
Josephine's  scream  and  fall. 

"  Oh !  she  too  ! "  cried  Laure,  and  she  grovelled  on  her 
knees  to  Raynal,  and,  seizing  his  knees,  implored  him  to 
show  some  pity. 

"  Oh  sir !  kill  us  !  we  are  culpable." 

Bring !  dring !  dring !  dring !  dring !  pealed  the  baroness's 
bell.    • 

"  But  do  not  tell  our  mother.  Oh,  if  you  are  a  man !  do 
not ! — do  not !  Show  us  some  pity !  We  are  but  women. — 
Mercy!  mercy!  mercy  I '^ 

"  Speak  out  then  ! "  groaned  Raynal !  "  What  does  this 
mean  ?  " 

"  W — w — what  ?  *'  faltered  Laure. 

"  Why  has  my  wife  swooned  at  sight  of  me  ? — ^whose  is 
this  child?" 

"Whose?"   stammered  Laure.      Till  he  said  that, 
never  thought  there  could  be  a  doubt  whose  child  ? 

Dring  !  dring !  dring !  dring  !  dring  ! 

"  Oh  my  God  ! "  cried  the  poor  gbl,  and  her  eyes  glanced  ' 
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every  way  like  some  wild  creature  looking  for  a  hole,  how* 
ever  smaU,  to  escape  by. 

Edouard  seeing  her  hesitation  came  down  on  her  other 
side. 

**  Whose  is  the  child  Laure  ?  *'  said  he  sternly. 

"  You  too !  why  were  we  bom  ?  mercy  1  oh  I  let  me  gp  tt 
my  sister  I " 

Dring!  dringi  dring !  dringl  dring! 

The  men  were  excited  to  fury  by  Laure*s  hesitation :  they 
each  seized  an  arm,  and  tore  her  screaming  with  fear  at  their 
violence  from  her  knees  up  to  her  feet  between  them  with  a 
single  gesture. 

"  You  hurt  me  I "  said  she  bitterly  to  Edouard,  and  she 
left  crying  and  was  terribly  calm  and  sullen  all  in  a  moment. 

^^  Whose  is  the  child  ? "  roared  Edouard  and  Raynal  in 
one  raging  breath.    "  Whose  is  the  child  ?  *' 

"  It  is  mine  I " 

These  were  not  words — they  were  electric  shocks. 

The  two  hands  that  griped  Laure's  arms  were  paralyzed, 
and  dropped  off  them :  and  there  was  silence. 

Then  the  thought  of  all  she  had  done  with  those  three 
words  began  to  rise  and  grow  and  surge  over  her.  She 
stood,  her  eyes  turned  downwards  yet  inwards,  and  dilating 
with  horror. 

Silence  ! 

Now  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes,  and  in  it  she  saw  indis- 
tinctly the  figure  of  Raynal  darting  to  his  wife's  side,  and 
raising  her  head. 

She  dared  not  look  round  on  the  other  side.  She  heard 
feet  stagger  on  the  floor.  She  heard  a  groan,  too  ;  but  not  a 
word. 

Horrible  silence ! 

With  nerves  strung  to  frenzy  and  trembling  acute  ears^ 
she  waited  for  a  reproach,  a  curse — either  would  have  been 
some  little  relief.     But  no  !  a  silence  far  more  terrible. 

Then  a  step  wavered  across  the  room.     Her  soul  was  in 
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her  ear.  She  could  hear  and  feel  the  step  totter,  and  it  shook 
her  as  it  went  All  sounds  were  trebled  to  her.  Then  it 
struck  on  the  stone  step  of  the  staircase,  not  like  a  step,  but 
a  loud,  crashing  knell ;  another  step,  another  and  another : 
down  to  the  very  bottom.  Each  slow  step  made  her  head 
ring  and  her  heart  freeze. 

At  last  she  heard  no  more.  Then  a  scream  of  anguish 
and  recall  rose  to  her  lips.  She  fought  it  down  for  Josephine 
and  Eaynal.  Edouard  was  gone.  She  had  but  her  sister 
now — the  sister  she  loved  better  than  herself;  the  sister  to 
save  whose  life  and  honour  she  had  this  moment  sacrificed 
her  own  and  all  a  woman  lives  for. 

She  turned,  with  a  wild  cry  of  love  and  pity,  to  that  sister's 
side  to  help  her;  and,  when  she  kneeled  down  beside  her,  an 
iron  arm  was  promptly  thrust  out  between  the  beloved  one 
and  her. 

"  This  is  my  care,  madam,"  said  Raynal,  coldly. 

There  was  no  mistaking  his  manner.  The  stained  one  was 
not  to  touch  his  wife. 

She  looked  at  him  in  piteous  amazement  at  his  ingratitude. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  she.  "  It  is  just.  I  deserve  this  from 
you." 

She  said  no  more,  but  drooped  gently  down  beside  the 
cradle,  and  hid  her  forehead  in  the  clothes  beside  the  child 
that  had  brought  all  this  woe,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Honest  Baynal  began  to  be  sorry  for  her  in  spite  of  him- 
self. But  there  was  no  time  for  this.  Josephine  stirred; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  violent  knocking  came  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  and  the  new  servant's  voice,  crying — 

"  Oh,  ladies  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter  ?  The 
baroness  heard  a  fall — she  is  getting  up — she  will  be  here. 
What  shall  I  tell  her  ? — what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Raynal  was  going  to  answer,  but  Laure,  who  had  started 
up  at  the  knocking,  put  her  hand  in  a  moment  before  his 
mouth. 

She  ran  to  the  door. 
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^  There  is  nothing  the  matter ;  tell  mamma  I  am  coming 
down  to  her  directly."  She  flew  back  to  Raynal  in  an  exdtO' 
ment  little  short  of  frenzy.  "  Help  me  carry  her  into  her 
own  room  !  "  cried  she  imperiously. 

Raynal  obeyed  by  instinct ;  for  the  fiery  girl  spoke  like  • 
general  giving  the  word  of  command  with  the  enemy  in 
front 

"  Now  put  it  out  of  sight — take  this — quick,  quick !  " 

Raynal  went  to  the  cradle. 

^<  Ah !  my  poor  girl,"  said  he,  as  he  lifted  it  in  his  arms^ 
^  this  is  a  sorry  business  to  have  to  hide  your  own  child  from 
your  own  mother ! " 

^^  Colonel  Raynal ! "  said  Laure,  '^  do  not  insult  a  poor 
despairing  girl ! — c*est  Idche." 

^^  I  am  silent,  young  woman  1 "  said  Raynal  sternly. 
"What  is  to  be  done?" 

^<  Take  it  down  the  steps,  and  give  it  to  Jadntha.  Stay, 
here  is  a  candle.  I  go  to  tell  mamma  yon  are  come :  and 
Colonel  Raynal,  I  never  injured  t/ou :  if  you  tell  my  mother 
you  will  stab  her  to  the  heart  and  me,  and  may  the  curse  of 
cowards  light  on  you !  may " 

"  Enough  I  "  cried  Raynal  fiercely.  "  Do  you  take  me  foj! 
a  babbling  girl  ?  I  love  your  mother  better  than  you  do,  or 
this  would  not  be  here.  I  shall  not  bring  her  grey  hairsi 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  shall  speak  of  this  villany 
to  but  one  person  :  and  to  him  I  shall  talk  with  this,  and  not 
with  the  idle  tongue  ! "  and  he  tapped  his  sword-hilt  with  a 
sombre  look  of  terrible  significance. 

He  carried  out  the  cradle.  The  child  slept  sweetly 
through  it  all. 

Laure  darted  into  Josephine's  room,  took  the  key  from  the 
inside,  to  the  outside,  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket  and  ran  down  to  her  mother's  room:  her  knees 
trembled  under  her  as  she  went. 

Jacintha    sleeping    tranquilly   suddenly   felt  her    throat 
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griped,  and  heard  a  loud  voice  ring  in  her  ear :  then  she  was 
lifted  and  wrenched,  and  dropped.  She  found  herself  lying 
clear  of  the  steps  in  the  moonlight :  her  head  was  where  her 
feet  had  been,  and  her  candle  out. 

She  uttered  shriek  upon  shriek,  and  was  too  frightened  to 
get  up.  She  thought  it  was  supernatural:  some  old  De 
Beaurepaire  had  served  her  thus  for  sleeping  on  her  post. 
A  struggle  took  place  between  her  fidelity  and  her  super- 
stitious fears.  Fidelity  conquered.  Quaking  in  every  limb 
she  groped  up  the  staircase  for  her  candle. 

It  was  gone. 

Then  a  still  more  sickening  fear  came  over  her. 

What  if  this  was  no  spirit's  work,  but  a  human  arm — a 
strong  one — some  man's  arm  ?  ** 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  dart  up  the  stairs,  and  make  sure 
that  no  calamity  had  befallen  through  her  mistimed  drowsi- 
ness. But  when  she  came  to  try,  her  dread  of  the  super- 
natural revived.  She  could  not  venture  without  a  light  up 
those  stairs,  thronged  perhaps  with  angry  spirits.  She  ran 
to  the  kitchen.  She  found  the  tinder-box,  and  with  tremb- 
ling hands  struck  a  light.  She  came  back  shading  it  with 
her  hands,  and,  committing  her  soul  to  the  care  of  Heaven, 
she  crept  quaking  up  the  stairs.  Then  she  heard  voices 
above,  and  that  restored  her  more;  she  mounted  more 
steadily.  Presently  she  stopped :  for  a  heavy  step  was 
coming  down.  It  did  not  sound  like  a  woman's  step.  It 
came  further  down :  she  turned  to  fly. 

"  Jacintha ! "  said  a  deep  voice,  that  in  this  stone  cylinder 
rang  like  thunder  from  a  tomb. 

"  Oh  !  saints  and  angels  save  me,"  yelled  Jacintha  :  and 
fell  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  head  for  security,  and  down 
went  her  candlestick  clattering  on  the  stone. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool ! "  said  the  iron  voice  over  her  head* 
"  Get  up  and  take  this." 

She  raised  her  head  by  slow  degrees,  shuddering. 

A  man  was  holding  out  a  candle  to  her:  the  candle  ha 
carried  lighted  up  his  face — 
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«  Colonel  Raynal ! " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  kneel  there  for,  gaping  at  me  like 
that  ?     Take  this  I  tell  you,  and  carry  it  out  of  the  house !  ** 

He  shoved  it  roughly  down  into  her  hands,  then  turned  on 
his  heel  without  a  word. 

Jacintha  collapsed  on  the  stairs,  and  the  cradle  sank  beside 
her :  for  all  the  power  was  driven  out  of  her  body  :  she  could 
hardly  support  her  own  weight,  much  less  the  cradle. 

She  rocked  herself,  and  groaned. 

«  Oh  what's  this  ?— oh  what's  this  ?  ** 

A  cold  perspiration  came  over  her  whole  frame. 

"  Oh  what  does  this  mean  ?     What  has  happened  ?  ** 

She  took  up  the  candle  that  was  lying  burning  and  gutter^ 
ing  on  the  stairs :  scraped  up  the  grease  with  the  snufiers, 
and  tried  to  polish  it  clean  with  a  bit  of  paper  that  shook 
between  her  fingers.  She  took  the  child  out  of  the  cradle, 
and  wrapped  it  carefully  in  her  shawl :  then  went  slowly 
down  the  stairs,  and,  holding  him  dose  to  her  bosom,  with  a 
furtive  eye,  and  brain  confused,  and  a  heart  like  lead,  stole 
away  to  the  tenantless  cottage,  where  Madame  Jouvenel 
awaited  her. 

Laure  found  the  baroness  pale  and  agitated.  "  What  is 
the  matter  ?     What  is  going  on  over  my  head  ?  " 

"  Darling  mother,  something  has  happened  that  will  i-e- 
joice  your  heart.     Somebody  has  come  home  !  " 

"  My  son  ?  oh  no  !  impossible.     We  cannot  be  so  happy." 

"  He  will  be  with  you  directly." 

The  old  lady  now  trembled  with  joyful  agitation. 

"  In  five  minutes  I  will  bring  him  to  you.  Shall  you  be 
dressed  ?     I  will  ring  for  the  girl  to  help  you." 

"But  Laure,  the  scream,  and  that  terrible  fall.  Ah! 
where  is  Josephine?" 

"  Can't  you  guess,  mamma  ?  Oh  the  fall  was  the  fall  of 
the  screen,  and  they  stumbled  over  it  in  the  dark." 

"They!  who?" 

"Colonel  Raynal,  and — ^and  Edouard.     I  will  tell  you 
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mamma,  but  don't  be  angry  or  even  mention  it.  They  wanted 
to  surprise  us.  They  saw  a  light  burning,  and  they  crept 
on  tip-toe  up  to  the  tapestried  room,  where  Josephine  and  I 
were,  and  they  did  give  us  a  great  fright.'' 

"  What  madness !  '*  cried  the  *  baroness  angrily ;  "  and  in 
Josephine's  weak  state !  Such  a  surprise  might  have  driven 
her  into  a  fit." 

"Yes,  it  was  foolish — ^but  let  it  pass  mamma.  Don't 
speak  of  it     He  is  sorry  about  it." 

Laure  slipped  out,  ordered  a  fire  in  the  salon,  and  not  in 
the  tapestried  room,  and  the  next  minute  was  at  her  sister's 
door.  There  she  found  Baynal  knocking  and  asking  Jose- 
phine how  she  was. 

"Pray  leave  her  alone  a  moment,"  said  she.  "I  will 
bring  her  down  to  you.  Mamma  is  waiting  for  you  in  tbe 
sakm" 

Haynal  went  down.  Laure  unlocked  the  bedroom  door, 
went  in,  and  to  her  horror  found  Josephine  lying  on  the  floor. 
She  dashed  water  in  her  face  and  applied  every  remedy ;  and 
at  last  she  came  back  to  life,  and  its  terrors. 

"  Save  me  Laure !  save  me — he  is  coming  to  kill  me — ^I 
heard  him  at  the  door,"  and  she  clung  trembling  piteously  to 
Laure. 

Then  Laure  seeing  her  terror,  was  glad  at  the  suicidal 
falsehood  she  had  told.  She  comforted  and  encouraged 
Josephine  and— deceived  her. 

"  All  is  well  my  poor  coward,"  she  cried  ;  "  your  fears  are 
all  imaginary :  another  has  owned  the  child :  and  the  story 
is  believed." 

"  Another !  impossible  I     He  would  not  believe  it" 

"  He  does  believe  it — he  shall  believe  it" 

Laure  then,  feeling  by  no  means  sure  that  Josephine,  te 
rifled  as  she  was,  would  consent  to  let  her  sister  come 
shame  to  screen  her,  told  her  boldly  that  JacinLlia  had  owoe 
herself  the  mother  of  the  child,  and  that  Raynal'a  only  feoli 
ing  towards  her  was  pity,  and  regret  at  having  so  foolishly^ 
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frightened  her,  weakened  as  she  was  bj  illness.  ^  I  fold  him 
you  had  been  ill,  dear.     But  how  came  you  oa  the  ground?'* 

"  Laure,  I  had  come  to  myself ;  I  was  on  my  knees  pray- 
ing. He  tapped.  I  heard  his  voice.  I  remember  no  nu^eb 
I  must  have  fainted  again  directly." 

Laure  had  hard  work  to  make  her  believe  that  her  goili^ 
as  she  called  it,  was  not  known ;  and  even  then  she  oonld  not 
prevail  on  her  to  come  down  stairs,  until  she  said — ^  if  you 
don't  he  will  come  to  you."  On  that  Josephine  consented 
eagerly,  and  with  trembling  fingers  began  to  adjust  her  hair 
and  her  dress  for  the  interview. 

All  this  terrible  night  Laure  fought  for  her  sister. 

She  took  her  down  stairs  to  the  salon.  She  put  her  on  the 
sofa.  She  sat  by  her  and  pressed  her  hand  constantly  to 
give  her  courage.  She  told  the  story  of  the  surprise  hei 
own  way,  before  the  whole  party  including  the  doctor,  to  pre- 
vent Raynal  from  being  called  on  to  tell  it  his  way.  She 
laughed  at  Josephine's  absurdity,  but  excused  it  on  account 
of  her  feeble  health.  In  short  she  threw  more  and  more 
dust  in  all  their  eyes. 

But  by  the  time  when  the  rising  sun  came  faintly  in  and 
lighted  the  haggard  party  where  the  deceived  were  happy 
the  deceivers  wretched,  the  supernatural  strength  this  young 
girl  had  shown  was  almost  exhausted.  She  felt  an  hysterical 
impulse  to  scream  and  weep :  each  minute  it  became  more 
and  more  ungovernable.  Then  came  an  unexpected  turn. 
Raynal  after  a  long  and  loving  talk  with  his  mother,  as  he 
called  her,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  in  a  characteristic  way, 
coolly  announced  his  immediate  departure,  this  being  the  first 
hint  he  had  given  them  that  he  was  not  come  back  for  good. 

The  baroness  was  thunderstruck. 

Laure  and  Josephine  pressed  one  another's  hands  and  had 
much  ado  not  to  utter  a  loud  cry  of  joy. 

Raynal  explained  the  case.  Six  days  were  allowed  him 
to  carry  his  despatches  to  the  Rhine. 

He  had  calculated  that  he  could  do  it  in  four  days  from 
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Paris.  "  So  I  stole  a  day  to  get  a  peep  at  you  and  my  wife. 
But  now  I  must  be  off:  not  an  hour  to  lose.  Don't  fret 
mother,  I  shall  soon  be  back  again,  if  I  am  not  knocked  on 
the  head." 

Raynal  took  a  jovial  leave  of  them  all.  When  it  came 
to  Laure's  turn  he  drew  her  aside  and  whispered  into  her 
ear — 

"  Who  is  the  man  ?  " 

She  started,  and  seemed  dumb>founded.  '<No  one  you 
know,"  she  whispered. 

"  Tell  me,  or  I  ask  my  wife." 

^<  She  has  promised  me  not  to  betray  me :  I  made  her 
swear.  Spare  me  now,  brother ;  I  will  tell  you  all  when 
you  come  back." 

^*That  is  a  bargain,  now  hear  me  swear  j  he  shall  marry 
you  or  he  shall  die  by  my  hand." 

He  confirmed  this  by  a  tremendous  oath. 

Laure  shuddered,  but  she  said  nothing,  only  she  thought  to 
herself — "  I  am  fore-warned.  Never  shall  you  know  who  is 
the  father  of  that  child." 

He  was  gone. 

The  baroness. — ^  What  had  he  to  say  to  you  Laure  ?  Tour 
poor  mother  is  jealous ! " 

Laure. — "  He  was  only  telling  me  what  to  do  to  keep  up 
your  courage  and  Josephine's  till  he  comes  back  for  good." 

Baroness. — ^**  Ah  !     Heaven  grant  it  may  be  soon  I " 

This  was  the  last  lie  the  entangled  one  had  to  tell  that 
morning.  The  next  minute  the  sisters,  exhausted  by  their 
terrible  struggle,  went  feebly,  with  downcast  eyes,  along  the 
corridor  and  up  the  staircase  to  Josephine's  room. 

They  went  hand  in  hand.  They  sank  down,  dressed  as 
they  were,  on  Josephine's  bed,  and  clung  to  one  another  and 
trembled  together,  till  their  exhausted  natures  sank  into  un- 
easy slumbers,  from  which  each  in  turn  would  wake  ever  and 
anon  with  a  convulsive  start,  and  clasp  her  sister  tighter  to 
her  breast. 
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Theirs  was  a  marvellous  love.  Even  a  course  of  deceit 
had  not  yet  prevailed  to  separate  or  chill  their  sister  bosoms. 
But  even  in  this  deep  and  wonderful  love  there  were  degrees: 
one  went  a  shade  deeper  than  the  other  now ;  ay,  since  last 
night.  Which  ?  why  she  who  had  sacrificed  herself  for  the 
other,  and  dared  not  tell  her  of  it,  lest  the  sacrifice  should  be 
refused. 

It  was  the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  foggy,  when  Baynal, 
after  taking  leave,  went  to  the  stable  for  his  horse.  At  the 
stable  door  he  came  upon  a  man  sitting  doubled  up  on  the 
very  stones  of  the  yard,  with  his  head  on  his  knees.  This 
figure  Med  its  head,  and  showed  him  the  face  of  Edouard 
Riviere,  white  and  ghastly :  his  hair  lank  with  the  mist,  his 
teeth  chattering  with  cold  and  misery.  The  poor  wretch  had 
walked  frantically  all  night  round  and  round  the  chateau, 
waiting  till  he  should  come  out.     He  told  him  so. 

"  But  why  didn't  you  ? — Ah !  I  see.  No  1  you  could  not 
go  into  the  house  after  that.  Be  a  man  !  There  is  but  one 
thing  for  you  to  do.  Turn  your  back  on  her,  and  forget  she 
ever  lived.     She  is  dead  to  you." 

"  There  is  something  to  be  done  besides  that,*'  said  Edou- 
ard, gloomily. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  Vengeance." 

"  That  is  my  affair,  young  man.  When  I  come  back  from 
the  Rhine,  she  will  tell  me  who  her  seducer  is.  She  has 
promised." 

"  She  will  never  tell  you  :  she  is  young  in  yeare,  but  old 
in  treachery.  Thank  Heaven  we  don't  depend  on  her.  I 
know  the  villain." 

"  Ah  !     Then  tell  me  this  moment ! " 

"  It  is  that  scoundrel,  Dujardin." 

"  Dujardin  ?     Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  that,  while  you  were  fighting  for  France,  your 
house  was  turned  into  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers." 
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*»A11  the  better." 

"  That  thia  Dujardin  was  housed  by  you,  was  nursed  by 
your  wife,  and  all  the  family ;  and  in  return  has  seduced 
your  sister — my  affianced ! " 

"  I  can't  believe  it.  Camille  Dujardin  was  always  a  man 
of  honour,  and  a  good  soldier." 

*^  Colonel,  there  has  been  no  man  near  the  place  but  this 
Dujardin.  I  tell  you  it  is  he.  Don't  make  me  tear  my 
bleeding  heart  out :  must  I  tell  you  how  often  I  caught  them 
together,  how  I  suspected,  and  how  she  gulled  me,  blind  fool 
that  I  was,  to  believe  a  woman's  words  before  my  own 
eyes  ?  I  swear  to  you  he  is  the  villain.  The  only  question 
is,  which  of  us  two  is  to  kill  him  I  " 

"  Where  is  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine." 

"Ah!  aU  the  better." 

**  Covered  with  glory  and  honour.  Curse  him  I  oh  curse 
him  !  curse  him ! " 

"  I  am  in  luck.     I  am  going  to  the  Rhine." 

"  I  know  it.  That  is  why  I  waited  here  all  through  this 
night  of  misery.  Yes,  you  are  in  luck.  But  you  will  send 
me  a  line  when  you  have  killed  him :  will  you  not  ?  Then 
I  shall  know  joy  again.  Should  he  escape  you,  he  shall  not 
escape  me." 

"  Young  man,"  said  Raynal  calmly,  "  this  rage  is  unman- 
ly. We  have  not  heard  his  side  of  the  story.  He  is  a  good 
soldier.  Perhaps  he  is  not  all  to  blame :  or,  perhaps,  passion 
has  betrayed  him  into  a  sin  that  his  conscience  and  honour 
disapprove  :  if  so,  he  must  not  die.  You  think  only  of  your 
wrong :  it  is  natural.  But  I  am  the  girl's  brother — guardian 
of  her  honour  and  my  own.  His  life  is  precious  as  gold.  I 
shall  make  him  marry  her." 

"  What  I  reward  him  for  his  villany ! "  cried  Edouard, 
frantically. 

*'  I  don't  see  the  mighty  reward,"  replied  Raynal,  with  a 
sneer. 
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^  You  leave  one  thing  out  of  the  ealcnlationy  monsienr " 
Raid  £douard,  trembling  with  anger,  ^  that  I  will  kill  par 
brother-in-law  at  the  altar,  before  her  eyes.'* 

<*  Tou  leave  one  thing  out  of  the  calculation — that  you  will 
first  have  to  cross  swords  at  the  altar  with  me.'* 

^'  So  be  it.  I  will  not  draw  on  my  old  conojnandant  I 
could  not:  but  be  sure  I  will  catch  him  and  her  alone 
some  day,  and  the  bride  shall  be  a  widow  in  her  honey- 
moon." 

^<  As  you  please,"  said  Raynal,  coolly.  ^^  That  is  aU  fiur. 
I  shall  make  her  an  honest  wife:  you  may  make  her  an 
honest  widow.  (This  is  what  they  call  love,  and  sneer  at  me 
for  keeping  clear  of  it.)     Bat  neither  he  nor  you  shall  keep 

mt/  sister  what  she  is  now,  a ,^  and  he  used  a  word  out 

of  the  camp. 

Edouard  winced  and  groaned. 

'^  Oh  I  don*t  call  her  by  such  a  name !  There  is  some  mys- 
tery. She  loved  me  once.  There  must  have  been  some 
strange  seduction." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  cried  Raynal,  "  I  never  saw  a  girl  that  could 
take  her  own  part  better  than  she  can.  She  is  not  like  her 
sister  at  all  in  character.  Not  that  I  excuse  him.  It  was  a 
dishonourable  act:  an  ungrateful  act  to  my  wife  and  my 
mother." 

"  And  to  you." 

^^In  four  days  I  shall  stand  before  him.  I  shall  not 
go  into  a  pet  like  you;  I  am  in  earnest.  I  shall  just 
say  to  him — ^  Dujardin,  I  know  all ! '  Then,  if  he  is 
guilty,  his  face  will  show  it  directly.  Then  I  shall  say — 
*  Comrade,  you  must  marry  her  whom  you  have  dishon- 
oured.'" 

"  He  will  not !     He  is  a  libertine — ^a  rascal" 

"  You  are  speaking  of  a  man  you  don't  know.  He  unO 
marry  her,  and  repair  the  wrong  he  has  done." 

"  Suppose  he  refuses  ?  " 
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"  Why  should  he  refuse  ?  the  girl  is  not  ugly  or  old,  and 
if  she  has  done  a  folly  he  was  her  partner  in  it." 

"  Suppose  he  refuses  ?  " 

Raynal  ground  his  teeth. 

"  Refuse  ?  if  he  does  I'll  run  my  sword  through  his  car- 
case, then  and  there.     And  the  girl  to  a  convent." 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIIL 

The  French  army  lay  before  a  fortified  place  near  Hks 
Rhine,  which  we  will  call  Philipsburg. 

This  army  knew  Bonaparte  by  report  only :  it  was  com- 
manded by  generals  of  the  old  school. 

Philipsburg  was  defended  on  three  sides  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground :  but  on  the  side  that  faced  the  French  line  of 
march  there  was  only  a  zig  zag  wall,  pierced,  and  a  low 
tower  or  two  at  the  salient  angles.  j 

There  were  evidences  of  a  tardy  attempt  to  improve  the  ; 
defences.  In  particular  there  was  a  large  round  bastion,  i 
about  three  times  the  height  of  the  wall :  the  masonry  was  ] 
new  :  and  the  very  embrasures  were  not  cut. 

Young  blood  was  for  assaulting  these  equivocal  fortifica- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  day's  march  that  brought  the  French 
advanced  guard  in  sight  of  the  place :  but  the  old  generals 
would  not  hear  of  it.  The  soldiers*  lives  must  not  be  flung 
away  assaulting  a  place  that  could  be  reduced  in  twenty-one 
days  with  mathematical  certainty.  For  at  this  epoch  a  siege 
was  looked  on  as  a  process  with  a  certain  result:  the  only 
problem  was  in  how  many  days  would  the  place  be  taken  ? 
and  even  this  they  used  to  settle  to  a  day  or  two  on  paper 
by  arithmetic ;  so  many  feet  of  wall,  and  so  many  guns  on 
the  one  side :  so  many  guns,  so  many  men,  and  such  and 
such  a  soil  to  cut  the  trenches  in  on  the  other — result,  two 
figures  varying  from  fourteen  to  forty.  These  two  figures 
represented  the  duration  of  the  siege. 

For  all  that,  siege  arithmetic,  right  in  general,  has  always 
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been  terribly  disturbed  hj  one  little  incident,  that  occurs  now 
and  then — viz.,  genius  inside.  This  is  one  of  the  sins  of 
genius :  it  goes  and  puts  out  calculations  that  have  stood  the 
brunt  of  years.  Archimedes  and  Todle-ben  were,  no  doubt, 
clever  men  in  their  way,  and  good  citizens,  yet  one  character- 
istic of  delicate  men's  minds  they  lacked — veneration.  They 
showed  an  utter  disrespect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
deranged  the  calculations  which  so  much  learning  and  patient 
thought  had  hallowed,  disturbed  the  minds  of  white-haired 
veterans,  took  sieges  out  of  the  grasp  of  science,  and  plunged 
them  back  into  the  field  of  the  wildest  conjecture. 

Our  generals  then  sat  down  at  fourteen  hundred  yards 
distance,  and  planned  the  trenches  artistically,  and  directed 
them  to  be  cut  at  artful  angles,  and  so  creep  nearer  and 
nearer  the  devoted  town.  Then  the  Prussians,  whose  hearts 
had  been  in  their  shoes  at  first  sight  of  the  French  shakos, 
plucked  up,  and  they  turned,  not  the  garrison  only  but  the 
population  of  the  town,  into  engineers  and  masons.  Their 
fortifications  grew  almost  as  fast  as  the  French  trenches. 

The  first  day  of  the  siege,  a  young  but  distinguished 
brigadier  in  the  French  army  rode  to  the  quarters  of  General 
Raimbaut,  who  commanded  his  division,  and  was  his  personal 
friend,  and  respectfully  but  firmly  entreated  the  general  to 
represent  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  propriety  of  assault- 
ing that  new  bastion,  before  it  should  become  dangerous. 

"  My  brigade  shall  carry  it  in  fifteen  minutes,  general." 

"What,  cross  all  that  open  under  fire?  one  half  your 
brigade  would  never  reach  the  bastion." 

"  The  other  half  would  take  it,  general." 

"That  is  very  doubtful." 

"  And  the  next  day  you  would  have  the  town." 

General  Baimbaut  refused  to  forward  the  young  coloneFs 
proposal  to  head-quarters. 

"  I  will  not  subject  you  to  two  refusals  in  one  matter,"  said 
he,  kindly. 

The  young  colonel  lingered.  He  said,  respectfully — "  One 
22 
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qaestion,  general :  when  that  bastion  cats  its  teeth  will  it  be 
any  easier  to  take  than  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly :  it  will  always  be  easier  to  take  it  from  the 
sap  than  to  cross  the  open  under  fire  to  it  and  take  it.  Come, 
colonel,  to  your  trenches,  and  if  your  friend  should  cut  its 
teeth,  you  shall  have  a  battery  in  your  attack  that  will  set  its 
teeth  on  edge — ha !  ha  ! " 

The  young  colonel  did  not  echo  his  chief's  humour ;  he 
saluted  gravely,  and  returned  to  the  trenches. 

The  next  morning,  three  fresh  tiers  of  embrasures  grinned 
one  above  another  at  the  besiegers.  The  besieged  had  been 
up  all  night,  and  not  idle.  In  half  these  apertures,  black 
muzzles  showed  themselves. 

The  bastion  had  cut  its  front  teeth* 


■^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Thirteenth  day  of  the  siege. 

The  trenches  were  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  it  was  hot  work  in  them.  The  enemy 
had  three  tiers  of  guns  in  the  round  bastion,  and  on  the  top 
they  had  got  a  long  48-pounder,  which  they  worked  with  a 
swivel  joint,  or  something,  and  threw  a  great  roaring  shot 
into  any  part  of  the  French  lines. 

As  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  his  generals,  they  were 
dotted  about  a  long  way  in  the  rear,  and  no  shot  came  as  far 
as  them :  but  in  the  trenches  the  men  began  now  to  fall  fast, 
especially  on  the  left  attack,  which  faced  the  round  bastion. 
Our  young  colonel  had  got  his  heavy  battery,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  would  divert  the  general  efforts  of  the  bastion, 
and  compel  it  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  him,  by  pound- 
ing away  at  it  till  it  was  all  in  sore  places.  But  he  meant  it 
worse  mischief  than  that ;  still,  as  heretofore,  regarding  it  as 
the  key  to  Philipsburg.  He  had  got  a  large  force  of  engi- 
neers at  work  driving  a  mine  towards  it:  and  to  this  he 
trusted  more  than  to  breaching  it,  for  the  bigger  holes  he 
made  in  it  by  day  were  all  stopped  at  night  by  the  towns- 
people. 

This  colonel  was  not  a  favourite  in  the  division  to  which 
his  brigade  belonged.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  but  a  dull 
companion.  He  was  also  accused  of  hauteur  and  of  an 
unsoldierly  reserve  with  his  brother  officers. 

Some  loose-tongued  ones  even  called  him  a  milk-sop, 
because  he  was  constantly  seen  conversing  with  the  priest- 
he  who  had  nothing  to  say  to  an  honest  soldier. 
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Others  said,  ^  No,  hang  it !  he  is  not  a  milk-sop :  he  is  a 
tried  soldier :  he  is  a  sulky  beggar  all  the  same.**  Those 
under  his  immediate  command  were  divided  in  opinion  about 
him.  There  was  something  about  him  they  could  not  under- 
stand. Why  was  his  sallow  face  so  stem,  so  sad  ?  and  why 
with  all  that  was  his  voice  so  gentle  ?  The  few  words  that 
did  fall  from  his  mouth  were  prized.  One  old  soldier  used 
to  say,  "  I  would  rather  have  a  word  from  our  brigadier  than 
from  the  conmiander-in-chief."  Others  thought  he  must  at 
some  part  of  his  career  have  pillaged  a  church,  taken  the 
altar-piece,  and  sold  it  to  a  picture-dealer  in  Paris,  or 
whipped  the  earrings  out  of  the  Madonna's  ear,  or  admitted 
the  female  enemy  to  quarter  upon  ungenerous  conditions, 
this  or  some  such  crime  to  which  we  poor  soldiers  are 
liable :  and  now  was  committing  the  mistake  of  remording 
himself  about  it.  '<  Always  alongside  the  chaplain,  you 
seel" 

This  cold  and  silent  man  had  won  the  heart  of  the  most 
talkative  sergeant  in  the  French  a'rmy.  Sergeant  La  Croix 
protested  with  many  oaths  that  all  the  best  generals  of  the 
day  had  commanded  him  in  turn,  and  that  his  present 
colonel  was  the  first  that  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  him 
with  unlimited  confidence.  "  He  knows  every  point  of  war 
— ^this  one,"  said  La  Croix,  "  I  heard  him  beg  and  pray  for 
leave  to  storm  this  thundering  bastion  before  it  was  armed : 
but  no !  the  old  mufls  would  be  wiser  than  our  colonel.  So 
now  here  we  are  kept  at  bay  by  a  place  that  Julius  Caesar 
and  Cannibal  wouldn't  have  made  two  bites  at  a  piece ;  no 
more  would  I  if  I  was  the  old  boy  out  there  behind  the 
hill."  In  such  terms  do  sergeants  denote  commanders-in- 
chief — ^at  a  distance.  A  talkative  sergeant  has  more  in- 
fluence with  the  men  than  the  Minister  of  War  is  perhaps 
aware :  on  the  whole,  the  22nd  Brigade  would  have  followed 
its  gloomy  colonel  to  grim  death  and  a  foot  farther. 

One  thing  gave  these  men  a  touch  of  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  their  commander.     He  seemed  to  them  free  from 
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physical  weakness.  He  never  sat  clown  to  dinner,  and 
seemed  never  to  sleep.  At  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  were 
the  sentries  safe  from  his  visits. 

Very  annoying.  But,  after  a  while,  it  led  to  keen  watch- 
fulness :  the  more  so  that  the  sad  and  gloomy  colonel  showed 
by  his  manner  he  appreciated  it.  Indeed,  one  night  he  even 
opened  his  marble  jaws,  and  told  Sergeant  La  Croix  that  a 
watchful  sentry  was  an  important  soldier,  not  to  his  brigadei 
only,  but  to  the  whole  army.  Judge  whether  the  maxim, 
and  the  implied  encomium,  did  not  circulate  next  morning 
with  additions. 

"  16th  day  of  the  siege.  The  round  bastion  opened  fire  at 
eight  o'clock,  not  on  the  opposing  battery,  but  on  the  right  of 
the  French  attack.  Its  advanced  position  enabled  a  portion 
of  its  guns  to  rake  these  trenches  slant-wise :  and  depressing 
its  guns  it  made  the  round  shot  strike  the  ground  first  and 
ricochet  over. 

On  this  our  colonel  opened  on  them  with  all  his  guns  :  one 
of  these  he  served  himself.  Among  his  other  warlike  ac- 
complishments, he  was  a  wonderful  shot  with  a  cannon.  He 
showed  them  capital  practice  this  morning:  drove  two 
embrasures  into  one,  and  knocked  about  a  ton  of  masonry 
off  the  parapeit.  Then  taking  advantage  of  this,  he  served 
two  of  his  guns  with  grape,  and  swept  the  enemy  off  the  top 
of  the  Bastion,  and  kept  it  clear.  He  made  it  so  hot  they 
could  not  work  the  upper  guns.  Then  they  turned  the  other 
two  tiers  all  upon  him,  and  at  it  both  sides  went,  ding,  dong, 
till  the  guns  were  too  hot  to  be  worked.  So  then  Sergeant 
La  Croix  popped  his  head  up  from  the  battery,  and  showed 
the  enemy  a  great  white  plate.  This  was  meant  to  convey 
to  them  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  French  army :  the 
other  side  of  the  table  of  course. 

To  the  credit  of  Prussian  intelligence  be  it  recorded,  that 
this  pantomimic  hint  was  at  once  taken  and  both  sides  went 
to  dinner. 
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The  fighting  colonel  however  remained  in  the  battery,  and 
kept  a  detachment  of  his  gunners  employed  cooling  and  load- 
ing the  guns  and  repairing  the  touch  holes.  He  ordered  his 
two  cutlets  and  his  glass  of  water  into  the  battery. 

Meantime  the  enemy  fired  a  single  gun  at  long  intervals, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  we  had  the  last  word."  Let  trenches 
be  cut  ever  so  artfully,  there  will  be  a  little  space  exposed 
here  and  there  at  the  angles.  These  spaces  the  men  are 
ordered  to  avoid,  or  whip  quickly  across  them  into  cover. 

Now  the  enemy  had  just  got  the  range  of  one  of  these 
places  with  their  solitary  gun,  and  had  already  dropped  a 
couple  of  shot  right  on  to  it.  A  camp  follower  with  a  tray, 
two  cutlets,  and  a  glass  of  water,  came  to  this  open  space 
just  as  a  puff  of  white  smoke  burst  from  the  bastion.  Instead 
of  instantly  seeking  shelter  till  the  shot  had  struck,  he  in  his 
inexperience,  thought  the  shot  must  have  struck,  and  all 
danger  be  over.  He  stayed  there  musing,  instead  of  pelting 
under  cover :  the  shot  (181b)  struck  him  right  on  the  breast, 
knocked  him  into  spillekens,  and  sent  the'mutton  chops  fiying. 

The  human  fragments  lay  quiet,  ten  yards  off.  But  a 
soldier  that  was  eating  his  dinner  kicked  it  over,  and  jumped 
up  at  the  side  of  "  Death's  Alley  "  (as  it  was  christened  next 
minute,)  and  danced  and  yelled  with  pain. 

"  Haw  !  haw  I  haw  ! "  roared  a  soldier  from  the  other 
side  of  the  alley. 

"What  is  that?"  cried  Sergeant  La  Croix.  "What  do 
you  laugh  at.  Private  Cadel  ? "  said  he  sternly,  for  though 
he  was  too  far  in  the  trench  to  see,  he  had  heard  that  horrible 
sound  a  soldier  knows  from  every  other,  the  "  thud "  of  a 
round  shot  striking  man  or  horse. 

"Sergeant,"  said  Cadel,  respectfully,  "I  laugh  to  see 
Private  Dard,  that  got  the  wind  of  the  shot,  dance  and  sing, 
when  the  man  that  got  the  shot  itself  does  not  say  a  word." 

"The  wind  of  the  shot,  you  rascal!"  roared  Private 
Dard:  "look  here!"  and  he  showed  the  blood  running 
down  his  face. 
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The  shot  had  actually  driven  a  splinter  of  bone  out  of  th« 
sutler  into  Dard's  temple. 

"  I  am  the  unluckiest  fellow  in  the  army,"  remonstrated 
Dard :  and  he  stamped  in  a  circle. 

"  Seems  to  me  you  are  only  the  second  unluckiest  this 
time,"  said  a  young  soldier  with  his  mouth  full ;  and,  with  a 
certain  dry  humour,  he  pointed  vaguely  over  his  shoulder 
with  the  fork  towards  the  corpse. 

The  trenches  laughed  and  assented. 

This  want  of  sympathy  and  justice  irritated  Dard. 

"  You  cursed  fools  I "  cried  he.  He  is  gone  where  W6 
must  all  go — ^without  any  trouble.  But  look  at  me.  I  am 
always  getting  barked.  Dogs  of  Prussians  1  they  pick  me 
out  among  a  thousand.  I  shall  have  a  headache  all  the 
afternoon,  you  see  else." 

"  Some  of  our  heads  would  never  have  ached  again :  but 
Dard  had  a  good  thick  scull." 

Dard  pulled  out  his  spilleken  savagely. 

"  I'll  wrap  it  up  in  paper  for  Jacintha,"  said  he.  "  Then 
that  will  learn  her  what  a  poor  soldier  has  to  go  through." 

Even  this  consolation  was  denied  Private  Dard. 

Corporal  Coriolanus  Gand,  a  bit  of  an  infidel  from  Lyons, 
who  sometimes  amused  himself  with  the  Breton's  superstition, 
told  him  with  a  grave  face,  that  the  splinter  belonged  not  to 
him,  but  to  the  sutler,  and  though  so  small  was  doubtless  a 
necessary  part  of  his  frame.  For  a  broken  link  is  a  broken 
chain. 

"  It  will  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  you  two,"  said 
he ;  "  especially  at  midnight.  He  wiU  he  always  coming 
hack  to  you  for  Ur 

"  There,  take  it  away ! "  said  the  Breton  hastily,  and  bury 
it  with  the  poor  fellow." 

Sergeant  la  Croix  presented  himself  before  the  colonel 
with  a  rueful  face,  and  saluted  him  and  said — 

"  Colonel,  your  dinner  has  been  spilt — a  shot  from  the 
bastion." 
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"  No  matter,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Get  me  a  piece  of  bread 
instead." 

Ketuming  from  this,  La  Croix  found  Cade!  sitting  on  one 
side  of  Death's  Alley,  and  Dard  with  his  head  bound  up  on 
the  other.  They  had  got  a  bottle  which  each  put  up  in  turn 
wherever  he  fancied  the  next  round  shot  would  strike,  and 
they  were  betting  their  afternoon  rations,  which  would  get 
the  Prussians  to  hit  the  bottle  first* 

La  Croix  pulled  their  ears  playfully. 

^  Time  is  up  for  playing  marbles,"  said  he.  *^  Mizzle,  and 
play  at  round  shot,"  and  he  bundled  them  off  into  the  bat- 
tery. 

It  was  an  hour  past  midnight :  a  cloudy  night  The  moon 
was  up,  but  seen  only  by  fitful  gleams.  A  calm,  peaceful 
fiilence  reigned. 

Dard  was  sentinel  in  the  battery. 

An  officer  going  his  rounds  found  the  said  sentinel  fiat 
instead  of  vertical.  He  stirred  him  with  his  scabbard,  and 
up  jumped  Dard. 

<<  It's  all  right,  sergeant  Oh  Lord  I  it's  the  coloneL  I 
wasn't  asleep,  colonel." 

"  I  have  not  accused  you.  But  you  will  explain  what  you 
were  doing." 

"  Colonel,"  said  Dard,  all  in  a  flutter,  "  I  was  taking  a 
squint  at  them,  because  I  saw  something." 

"What?" 

"  Colonel,  the  beggars  are  building  a  wall." 

«  Where?" 

"  Between  us  and  the  bastion." 

«  Show  me." 

**  I  can't,  colonel ;  the  moon  has  gone  in :  but  I  did  see  it" 

"  How  long  was  it  ?  " 

"  About  a  hundred  yards." 

*  So  deep  an  impression  had  the  above  melancholy  inoident  made  upon 
these  two  soldiers. 
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« How  high?'' 

"  Colonel,  it  was  ten  feet  high  if  it  was  an  inch." 

**  Have  you  good  sight  ?  " 

'*  La !  colonel,  wasn't  I  a  bit  of  a  poacher  before  I  took  to 
the  bayonet." 

"  Good  1  Now  reflect.  If  you  persist,  I  turn  out  the 
brigade  on  your  information." 

"  I'll  stand  the  fire  of  a  corporal's  guard  at  break  of  day  if 
I  make  a  mistake  now,"  said  Dard. 

The  colonel  glided  away,  called  his  captain  and  first  lieu- 
tenants, and  said  two  words  in  each  ear,  that  made  them 
spring  off  their  backs. 

Dard,  marching  to  and  fro,  musket  on  shoulder,  found 
himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  grim,  silent,  but  deadly 
eager  soldiers,  that  came  pouring  like  bees  into  the  open 
space  behind  the  battery.  The  officers  came  round  the  col- 
onel. 

"  Attend  to  two  things,"  said  he  to  the  captains.  "  Don't 
fire  till  they  are  within  ten  yards :  and  don't  follow  them 
unless  I  lead  you." 

The  men  were  then  told  off  by  companies,  some  to  the 
battery,  some  to  the  trenches,  some  were  kept  on  each  sid^ 
Death's  Alley,  ready  for  a  rush. 

They  were  not  all  of  them  placed,  when  those  behind  the 
parapet  saw  something  deepen  the  gloom  of  night,  some  four- 
score yards  to  the  front:  it  wag4ike  a  line  of  black  ink 
suddenly  drawn  upon  a  sheet  covered  with  Indian  ink. 

It  seemed  quite  stationary.  The  novices  wondered  what 
it  was. 

The  veterans  muttered — "  Three  deep."  >? 

Though  it  looked  stationary,  it  got  blacker  and  blacker. 
The  soldiers  of  the  22nd  brigade  griped  their  muskets  hard, 
and  set  their  teeth,  and  the  sergeants  had  much  ado  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

All  of  a  sudden,  a  loud  yell  on  the  right  of  the  brigade, 
two  or  three  single  shots  from  the  trenches  in  that  direction^ 

22* 
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followed  by  volley,  the  cries  of  wounded  men,  and  the  fierce 
hurrahs  of  an  attacking  party. 

Our  colonel  knew  too  well  those  sounds :  the  next  parallel 
had  been  surprised,  and  the  Prussian  bayonet  was  now 
silently  at  work. 

Disguise  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  no  longer  possible. 
At  the  first  shot,  a  guttural  voice  was  heard  to  give  a  word 
of  command.  There  was  a  sharp  rattle  and  in  a  moment  the 
thick  black  line  was  tipped  with  steel. 

A  roar  and  a  rush,  and  the  Prussian  line  three  deep  came 
furiously  like  a  huge  steel-pointed  wave  at  the  French  lines. 
A  tremendous  wave  of  fire  rushed  out  to  meet  that  wave  of 
steel:  a  crash  of  two  hundred  muskets,  and  all  was  still 
Then  you  could  see  through  the  black  steel-tipped  line  in  a 
hundred  frightful  gaps,  and  the  ground  sparkled  with  bayonets 
and  the  air  rang  with  the  cries  of  the  wounded. 

A  tremendous  cheer  from  the  brigade,  and  the  colonel 
charged  at  the  head  of  his  column,  out  by  Death's  Alley. 

The  broken  wall  was  melting  away  into  the  night.  The 
colonel  wheeled  his  men  to  the  right :  one  company,  led  by 
the  impetuous  young  Captain  Jullien,  followed  the  flying 
enemy. 

The  other  attack  had  been  only  too  successful.  They  shot 
the  sentries,  and  bayonetted  many  of  the  soldiers  in  their 
tents :  others  escaped  by  running  to  the  rear,  and  some  into 
the  next  parallel. 

Several,  half  dressed,  snatched  up  their  muskets,  killed  one 
Prussian,  and  fell  riddled  like  sieves.  - 

A  gallant  officer  got  a  company  together  into  the  place  of 
arms  and  formed  in  line. 

Half  the  Prussian  force  went  at  them,  the  rest  swept  the 
trenches:  the  French  company  delivered  a  deadly  volley, 
and  the  next  moment  clash  the  two  forces  crossed  bayonets, 
and  a  silent  deadly  stabbing  match  was  played  :  the  final  re- 
sult of  which  was  inevitable.  The  Prussians  were  five  to 
one.     The  gallant  officer  and  the  poor  fellows  did  their  duty 
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BO  stoutly,  had  no  thought  left  but  to  die  hard,  when  suddenljr 
a  roaring  cheer  seemed  to  come  from  the  rear  rank  of  the 
enemy.  "France!  France!"  The  24th  brigade  was  seen 
leaping  and  swarming  over  the  trenches  in  the  Prussian  rear. 
The  Prussians  wavered.  "  France  !  "  cried  the  little  party, 
that  were  being  overpowered,  and  they  charged  in  their  turn, 
with  such  fury  that  in  two  seconds  the  two  French  corps 
went  through  the  enemy's  centre  like  paper,  and  their  very 
bayonets  clashed  together,  in  more  than  one  Prussian  body. 

Broken  then  in  two  fragments  the  Prussian  corps  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  military  force.  The  men  fled  each  his  own  way 
back  to  the  fort,  and  many  flung  away  their  muskets,  for 
French  soldiers  were  swarming  in  from  all  quarters.  At  this 
moment,  bang !  bang !  bang !  from  the  Bastion. 

"  They  are  firing  on  my  brigade,"  said  our  colonel.  "  Who 
has  led  his  company  there  against  my  orders  ?  Captain 
Neville  into  the  battery,  and  fire  twenty  rounds  at  the  bas- 
tion.    Aim  at  the  flashes  from  their  middle  tier." 

"Yes  colonel." 

The  battery  opened  with  all  its  guns  on  the  bastion.  The 
right  attack  followed  suit.  The  town  answered,  and  a  furious 
cannonade  roared  and  blazed  all  down  both  lines  till  day- 
break.    Hell  seemed  broke  loose. 

Captain  JuUien  had  followed  the  flying  foe :  but  could  not 
come  up  with  them  ;  and,  as  the  enemy  had  prepared  for 
every  contingency,  the  fatal  bastion  after  first  throwing  a 
rocket  or  two  to  discover  their  position,  poured  showers  of 
grape  into  them,  killed  many,  and  would  have  killed  more 
but  that  Captain  Neville  and  his  gunners  happened  by  mere 
accident  to  dismount  one  gun  and  to  kill  a  couple  of  gunners 
at  the  other.  This  gave  the  remains  of  the  company  time 
to  disperse  and  run  back.  When  the  men  were  mustered, 
Captain  JuUien  and  twenty-five  of  his  company  did  not  an^ 
Bwer  to  their  names.  At  daybreak  they  were  visible  from 
the  trenches  lying  all  by  themselves  within  eighty  yards  of 
the  bastion. 
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A  flag  of  truce  from  the  fort 

The  dead  removed  on  both  sides,  and  buried.  Some  Pms- 
Bian  officers  strolled  into  the  French  lines.  Civilities  and 
cigars  exchanged :  "  Bon  jour^'  "  Gooten  daeg^**  and  at  it 
again,  ding  dong  all  down  the  line  blazing  and  roaring. 

At  twelve  o'clock  ;  they  had  got  a  man  on  horseback,  on 
top  of  a  hill,  with  coloured  flags  in  his  hand,  making  signals. 

"  What  are  they  up  to  now  ?  "  inquired  Dard. 

"You  will  see,"  said  La  Croix,  aflecting  mystery:  he 
knew  no  more  than  the  other. 

Presently  off  went  long  Tom  on  the  top  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  shot  came  roaring  over  the  head  of  the  speakers. 

The  flags  were  changed,  and  off  went  long  Tom  again  at 
an  elevation. 

Ten  seconds  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion took  place,  on  the  French  right.  Long  Tom  was 
throwing  red  hot  shot :  one  had  fallen  on  a  powder  waggon, 
and  blown  it  to  pieces,  and  killed  two  poor  fellows  and  a 
horse,  and  turned  an  artillery  man  at  some  distance  into  a 
nigger  parson ;  but  did  him  no  great  harm ;  only  took  him 
three  days  to  get  the  powder  out  of  hia  clothes  with  pipe 
clay,  and  his  face  with  raw  potato  peel. 

When  the  tumbril  exploded,  the  Prussians  could  be  heard 
to  cheer,  and  they  turned  to  and  fired  every  iron  spout  they 
owned.     Long  Tom  worked  all  day. 

They  got  him  into  a  comer  where  the  guns  of  the  battery 
could  not  hit  them  or  him,  and  there  was  his  long  muzzle 
looking  towards  the  sky,  and  sending  half  a  hundredweight 
of  iron  up  into  the  clouds,  and  plunging  down  a  mile  off  into 
the  French  lines. 

And,  at  every  shot,  the  man  on  horseback  made  signals  io 
let  the  gunners  know  where  the  shot  fell. 

At  last  about  four  in  the  afternoon  they  threw  a  forty  eight 
pound  shot  slap  into  the  commander-in-chief's  tent,  a  mile 
and  a  half  behind  the  trenches. 
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Down  comes  a  glittering  aide-du-camp  as  hard  as  he  can 
gallop. 

"  Colonel  Dujardin,  what  are  ye  about,  sir  ?  "  Tour  ha^ 
Hon  has  thrown  a  round  shot  into  the  commander-in-chief's 
tent." 

The  colonel  did  not  appear  so  staggered  as  the  aide-du- 
camp  expected. 

"  Ah  I  indeed  I "  said  he,  quietly.  "  I  observed  they  were 
trying  distances." 

^^  Must  not  happen  again,  colonel.  You  must  drive  them 
from  the  gun  !  " 

"  How  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Why,  where  is  the  difficulty  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  step  mto  the  battery,  I 
will  show  you,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  If  you  please  sir,"  said  the  aide-du-camp  stiffly. 

Colonel  Dujardin  took  him  to  the  parapet,  and  began  in  a 
calm,  painstaking  way,  to  show  him  how  and  why  none  of  his 
guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  long  Tom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  explanation,  a  melodious  sound  was 
heard  in  the  air  above  them,  like  a  swarm  of  Brobdignag 


"  What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  the  aide-du-camp. 

"  What  ?     I  see  nothing." 

"  That  humming  noise." 

'^  Oh !  that  ?  Prussian  bullets.  Ah  I  by  the  bye,  it  is  a 
compliment  to  your  uniform,  monsieur ;  they  take  you  for 
some  one  of  importance.     Well,  as  I  was  observing " 

"  Your  explanation  is  sufficient,  colonel ;  let  us  get  out  of 
this.  Ha !  ha  I  you  are  a  cool  hand,  Colonel,  I  must  say. 
But  your  battery  is  a  warm  place  enough :  I  shall  report  it 
so  at  head-quarters." 

The  grim  colonel  relaxed. 

"  Captain,"  said  he  politely,  "  you  shall  not  have  ridden 
to  my  post  in  vain.  Will  you  lend  me  your  horse  for  ten 
minutes  ?  " 
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**  Certainly  :  and  I  will  inspect  your  trenches  meantitaie.^ 

^  Do  so  ;  and  be  so  good  as  to  avoid  that  angle  :  it  is  ex« 
posed,  and  the  enemy  have  got  the  range  to  an  inch." 

Colonel  Dujardin  slipped  into  his  quarters  :  off  with  his 
half-dress  jacket  and  his  dirty  boots,  and  presently  out  he 
came  full  fig,  glittering  brighter  than  the  other,  with  one 
French  and  two  foreign  orders  shining  on  his  breast,  mounted 
the  aide-du-camp's  horse,  and  away  full  pelt. 

Admitted,  after  some  little  delay,  into  the  genemlissimo's 
tent,  Dujardin  found  the  old  gentleman  surrounded  by  his 
staff,  and  wroth :  nor  was  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  his  sole  cause  of  ire. 

The  shot  had  burst  through  his  canvas,  struck  a  table  on 
which  was  a  large  inkstand,  and  had  squirted  the  whole  con- 
tents over  the  despatches  he  was  writing  for  Paris. . 

Now  this  old  gentleman  prided  himself  upon  the  neatness 
of  his  despatches  :  a  blot  on  his  paper  darkened  his  souL 

Colonel  Dujardin  expressed  his  profound  regret. 

Commander-in-chief. — "  I  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  ta 
do,  as  you  are  aware,  and  when  I  am  writing,  I  like  to  be 
quiet." 

Colonel  Dujardin  assented  respectfully  to  the  justice  of 
this.  He  then  explained  at  full  length  why  he  could  not 
bring  a  gun  in  the  battery  to  silence  "  Long  Tom,"  and  quietly 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  run  a  gun  out  of  the  trenches,  and 
take  a  shot  at  the  offender. 

"  It  is  a  point  blank  distance,  and  I  have  a  new  gun,  with 
which  a  man  ought  to  be  able  to  hit  his  own  ball  at  three 
hundred  yards." 

The  commander  hesitated. 

"  I  cannot  have  the  men  exposed." 

"  I  engage  not  to  lose  a  man  except — except  him  who  fires 
the  gun.     He  must  take  his  chance." 

"  Well,  colonel,  it  must  be  done  by  volunteers.  The  men 
must  not  be  ordered  out  on  such  a  service  as  that." 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed,  and  retired. 
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"  Volunteers  to  go  out  of  the  trenches ! "  cried  Sergeant 
La  Croix,  in  a  stentorian  voice,  standing  erect  as  a  poker, 
and  swelling  with  importance. 

There  were  fifty  offers  m  less  than  as  many  seconds. 

**  Only  twelve  allowed  to  go,"  said  the  sergeant ;  "  and  I 
am  one,"  added  he,  adroitly  inserting  himself. 

A  gun  was  taken  down,  placed  on  a  carriage,  and  posted 
near  Death's  Alley,  but  out  of  the  line  of  fire. 

The  colonel  himself  superintended  the  loading  of  this  gun : 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  men  had  the  shot  weighed  first, 
and  then  weighed  out  the  powder  himself. 

He  then  waited  quietly  a  long  time  till  the  bastion  pitched 
one  of  its  periodical  shots  into  Death's  Alley :  but  no  sooner 
had  the  shot  struck,  and  sent  the  sand  fiying  past  the  two 
lanes  of  curious  noses,  than  Colonel  Dujardin  jumped  upon 
the  gun  and  waved  his  cocked  hat :  at  this  pre-concerted  sig- 
nal, his  battery  opened  fire  on  the  bastion,  and  the  battery 
to  his  right  opened  on  the  wall  that  fronted  them ;  and  the 
colonel  gave  the  word  to  run  the  gun  out  of  the  trenches. 
They  ran  it  out  into  the  cloud  of  smoke  their  own  guns  were 
belching  forth,  unseen  by  the  enemy ;  but  they  had  no  sooner 
twisted  it  into  the  line  of  Long  Tom,  than  the  smoke  was 
gone,  and  there  they  were,  a  fair  mark. 

<<  Back  into  the  trenches,  all  but  one  I  "  roared  Dujardin. 

And  in  they  ran  like  rabbits. 

"  Quick !  the  elevation." 

Colonel  Dujardin  and  La  Croix  raised  the  muzzle  to  the 
mark — hoo  I  hoo  I  hoo !  ping  I  ping  I  ping  I  came  the  bullets 
about  their  ears. 

"  Away  with  you  I  **  cried  the  colonel,  taking  the  linstock 
from  him. 

Then  Colonel  Dujardin,  fifteen  yards  from  the  trenches,  in 
full  blazing  uniform,  showed  two  armies  what  one  intrepid 
soldier  can  do.  He  kneeled  down  and  adjusted  his  gun,  just 
as  he  would  have  done  in  a  practising  ground.  He  had  a 
pot  shot  to  take,  and  a  pot  shot  he  would  take.     He  ignored 
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three  hundred  muskets  that  were  levelled  at  him.  He  looked 
along  his  gun,  adjusted  it,  and  re-adjusted  to  a  hair's-breadth. 
The  enemy's  bullets  pattered  over  it,  still  he  adjusted  and 
re-adjusted.  His  men  were  groaning  and  tearing  their  hair 
inside  at  his  danger. 

At  last  it  was  levelled  to  his  mind,  and  then  his  movements 
were  as  quick  as  they  had  hitherto  been  slow.  In  a  moment 
he  stoo<l  erect  in  the  half  fencing  attitude  of  a  gumier,  and 
his  linstock  at  the  touch  hole :  a  huge  tongue  of  flame,  a  vol- 
ume of  smoke,  a  roar,  and  the  iron  thunderbolt  was  on  its 
way,  and  the  colonel  walked  haughtily  but  rapidly  back  to 
the  trenches :  for  in  all  this  no  bravado.  He  was  there  to 
make  a  shot ;  not  to  throw  a  chance  of  life  away  watching  the 
effect 

Ten  thousand  eyes  did  that  for  him. 

Both  French  and  Prussians  risked  their  own  lives  craning 
out  to  see  what  a  colonel  in  full  uniform  was  doing  under  fire 
from  a  whole  line  of  forts,  and  what  would  be  his  fate  :  bat 
when  he  fired  the  gun  their  curiosity  left  the  man  and  fol- 
lowed the  iron  thunderbolt. 

For  two  seconds  all  was  uncertain :  the  ball  was  travelling. 

Tom  gave  a  rear  like  a  wild  horse,  his  protruding  muzzle 
went  up  sky  high,  then  was  seen  no  more,  and  a  ring  of  old 
iron  and  a  clatter  of  fragments  was  heard  on  the  top  of  the 
bastion.  Long  Tom  was  dismounted.  Oh  !  the  roar  of 
laughter  and  triumph  from  one  end  to  another  of  the  trenches ; 
and  the  clapping  of  forty  thousand  hands,  that  went  on  for 
full  five  minutes :  then  the  Prussians  either  through  a  burst 
of  generous  praise  for  an  act  so  chivalrous  and  so  brilliant,  or 
because  they  would  not  be  crowed  over,  clapped  their  ten 
thousand  hands  as  loudly,  and  thundering,  heart  thrilling 
salvo  of  applause  answered  salvo  on  both  sides  that  terrible 
arena. 

That  evening  a  courteous  and  flattering  message  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  Colonel  Dujardin ;  and  several  officers 
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came  to  his  quarters  to  look  at  him  :  they  went  back  disap 
pointed.  The  cry  was — "What  a  miserable,  melancholy 
dog  !     I  expected  to  see  a  fine  dashing  fellow." 

The  trenches  neared  the  town.  Colonel  Dujardin's  mine 
was  far  advanced :  the  end  of  the  chamber  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  bastion.  Of  late  the  colonel  had  often  visited 
this  mine  in  person.  He  seemed  a  little  uneasy  about  some- 
thing in  that  quarter :  but  no  one  knew  what :  he  was  a  silent 
man.  The  third  evening  afler  he  dismounted  Long  Tom,  he 
received  private  notice  that  an  order  was  coming  down  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  assault  the  bastion.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  but  said  nothing.  That  same  night  the  colonel 
and  one  of  his  lieutenants  stole  out  of  the  trenches,  and  by 
the  help  of  a  pitch  dark,  windy  night,  got  under  the  bastion 
unperceived,  and  crept  round  it,  and  made  their  observations, 
and  got  safe  back.  About  noon  down  came  General  Raim- 
baut 

"  Well,  colonel,  you  are  to  have  your  way  at  last.  Your 
bastion  is  to  be  stormed  this  afternoon  previous  to  the  general 
assault     Why  how  is  tliis  ?  you  don't  seem  enchanted  ?  " 

"  I  am  not." 

"  Why,  it  was  you  who  pressed  for  the  assault" 

"  At  the  right  time,  general,  not  at  the  wrong.  In  five 
days  I  undertake  to  blow  that  bastion  into  the  air.  To 
assault  it  now  would  be  to  waste  our  men." 

General  Eaimbaut  thought  this  excess  of  caution  a  great 
piece  of  perversity  in  Achilles.  They  were  alone,  and  he 
said  a  little  peevishly — 

"  Is  not  this  to  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  same  thing  ?  " 

"  No,  general,  was  the  calm  reply.  "  I  blew  hot  upon 
timorous  counsels ;  I  blow  cold  on  rash  ones.  General, 
last  night  Lieutenant  Fleming  and  I  were  under  that  bastion, 
and  all  round  it" 

^^  Ah !  my  prudent  colonel,  I  thought  I  should  not  talk  long 
without  your  coming  out  in  your  true  light  If  ever  a  man 
secretly  enjoyed  risking  his  life,  it  is  you." 
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"  No,  general,"  said  Dujardin  looking  gloomily  down.  "1 
enjoy  neither  that  nor  anything  else.  Live  or  die,  it  is  all 
one  to  me :  but  to  the  lives  of  my  soldiers  I  am  not  indififer- 
ent,  and  never  will  be  while  I  live.  My  apparent  rashness 
of  last  night  was  pure  prudence." 

Raimbaut's  eye  twinkled  with  suppressed  irony. 

«  No  doubt ! "  said  he,  "  no  doubt  I " 

The  impassive  colonel  would  not  notice  the  other's  irony : 
he  went  calmly  on. 

^  I  suspected  something :  I  went  to  confute,  or  confirm  that 
suspicion.     I  confirmed  it." 

Bat!  tat!  tat!  tat!  tat  I  tat!  tat!  relieving  guard  in  the 
mine. 

Colonel  Dujardin  interrupted  himself. 

"That  comes  apropos,"  said  he.  "I  expect  one  pro(^ 
more  from  that  quarter :  sergeant  send  me  the  sentinel  they 
are  relieving." 

Sergeant  La  Croix  soon  came  back,  as  pompous  as  a  hen 
with  one  chick,  predominating  with  a  grand  military  air  over 
a  droll  figure  that  chattered  with  cold,  and  held  its  musket  in 
hands  clothed  in  great  mittens.     Dard. 

La  Croix  marched  him  up  as  if  he  had  been  a  file  :  halted 
him  like  a  file,  sung  out  to  him  as  to  a  file,  stentorian  and 
inaudible,  after  the  manner  of  sergeants. 

"  Private  No.  4." 

Dard. — "  P-p-p-present ! " 

La  Croix. — "  Advance  to  the  word  of  command,  and  speak 
to  the  colonel." 

The  shivering  figure  became  an  upright  statue  directly  and  i 
carried  one  of  his  mittens  to  his  forehead.  Then  suddenly  J 
recognizing  the  rank  of  the  grey-haired  officer,  he  was  \ 
morally  shaken,  and  remained  physically  erect,  and  stam-  ] 
mered —  ' 

"  Colonel ! — general  I — colonel ! " 

"  Don't  be  frightened  my  lad.     But  look  at  the  general." 

"  Yes  I  general  1  colonel ! "  and  he  levelled  his  eye  dead 
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at  the  general,  as  he  would  a  bayonet  at  the  foe,  being  so 
commanded. 

"  Now  answer  in  as  few  syllables  as  you  can." 

"  Yes  I  general— colonel." 

Colonel  Dujardin. — "You  have  been  on  guard  in  the 
mine." 

"  Yes  general." 

"  What  did  you  see  there  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  it  was  night  down  there."  • 

"What  did  you  feel?" 

"  Cold  !  I — was — ^in — ^water — ^hugh  I " 

"  Did  you  hear  nothing  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"What?" 

"  Bum  !  bum !  bum  ! " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  hear  particles  of  earth  fall  at 
the  end  of  the  trench." 

"  I  did,  and  the  earth  trembled." 

"Ah?" 

"  Very  gently,  and  this,  (touching  his  musket,)  sounded  of 
its  own  accord." 

"  Good  !  you  have  answered  well,  go." 

"  Sergeant,  I  did  not  miss  a  word,"  cried  Dard,  exulting. 
He  thought  he  had  passed  a  sort  of  college  examination. 
The  sergeant  was  awe  struck  and  disgusted  at  his  fami- 
liarity, speaking  to  him  before  the  great:  he  pushed  Pri- 
vate Dard  hastily  out  of  the  presence,  and  bundled  him 
into  the  trenches. 

"Are  you  countermined  Ihen?"  asked  Greneral  Eaim- 
baut. 

"  I  think  not,  general ;  but  the  enemy's  whole  position  is. 
And,  general,  we  found  the  bastion  had  been  opened  in  the 
rear,  and  lately  half-a-dozen  broad  roads  cut  through  the 
masonry." 

"  To  let  in  reinforcements  ?  " 

^  Or  to  let  the  men  run  out  in  case  of  an  assault.    I  have 
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seen  from  the  first  an  able  hand  behind  that  part  of  the 
defences.  If  we  assault  that  bastion,  thej  will  pidc  off  « 
many  of  us  as  they  can  with  their  mnskets  :  then  thej  will 
run  for  it,  and  fire  a  train,  and  blow  it  and  ns  into  the  air.'' 

^  Colonel,  this  is  serious.  Are  yon  prepared  to  laj  this 
statement  before  the  commander-in-chief?" 

« I  am,  and  I  do  so  through  you,  the  general  of  my  divis- 
ion. I  even  beg  you  to  say,  as  from  me,  that  the  assault 
will  be  mere  suicide— bloody  and  useless." 

<<  I  will  go  to  him  at  once.  For  the  order  was  to  oome 
down  in  a  couple  of  hours." 

General  Raimbaut  went  off  to  head  quarters  in  some 
haste,  a  thorough  convert  to  Colonel  Dujardin's  opinloiL 
The  colonel  ordered  a  strong  force  of  engineers  into  the 
mine,  and  went  slowly  to  his  tent.  At  the  mouth  of  it  a 
corporal  who  was  also  his  body  servant  met  him,  saluted 
and  asked  respectfully  if  there  were  any  orders. 

^^  A  few  minutes  repose  Fran9oi8,  that  is  alL  Do  not  let 
me  be  disturbed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Attention  !"  cried  Fran9ois.     "Colonel  wants  to  sleep." 

"  He  shall  hear  the  gnats'  wings  for  us,"  answered  an 
honest  soldier. 

The  tent  was  sentinelled,  and  Dujardin  was  alone  with 
the  past. 

Then  had  the  fools,  that  took,  (as  fools  always  do),  deep 
sorrow  for  sullenness,  seen  the  fiery  soldier  droop,  and  his 
sallow  face  fall  into  haggard  lines,  and  his  martial  figure 
shrink,  and  heard  his  stout  heart  sigh ! !  He  took  a  letter 
from  his  bosom:  it  was  almdst  torn  to  pieces.  He  had 
read  it  a  thousand  times :  yet  he  read  it  again.  A  part 
of  the  sweet  sad  words  ran  thus — 

"IFe  must  how!  We  can  never  he  happy  together  on 
earth :  let  us  make  Heaven  our  friend — this  is  still  left  us 
— not  to  blush  for  our  love,  to  do  our  duiy,  and  to  die!^ 

"  How  tender  but  how  firm,"  thought  Camille.  "  I  might 
agitate,  taunt,  grieve  her  I  love,  but  I  should  not  shake  her 
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No  !  God  and  the  saints  to  my  aid  !  They  saved  me  from  a 
crime  I  now  shudder  at !  and  they  have  given  me  the  good 
chaplain :  he  prays  with  me,  he  weeps  for  me.  His  prayers 
still  my  beating  heart.  I  wish  he  was  here  now !  Yes,  poor 
suffering  angel  I  I  read  your  will  in  these  tender,  but  bitter 
words — ^you  prefer  duty  to  love :  and  one  day  you  will  forget 
me :  not  yet  awhile,  but  it  will  be  so.  It  wounds  me  when 
I  think  of  it :  but  I  must  bow  I  Your  will  is  sacred.  I 
must  rise  to  your  level,  with  God's  help :  not  drag  you  down 
to  mine." 

Then  the  soldier  that  stood  between  two  armies  in  a  hail 
of  bullets,  and  fired  a  master-shot^  took  a  little  book  of  offices 
in  one  hand — the  chaplain  had  given  it  him — ^and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  pious  words,  and  clung  like  a  child  to  the 
pious  wwds,  and  kissed  his  lost  wife's  letter,  and  tried  so 
hard  to  be  like  her  he  loved — ^patient,  very  patient — till  the 
end  should  come. 

"  Qui  Vive  ?  "  cried  the  sentinel  outside. 

"  France  I "  was  the  reply. 

The  same  voice  asked  the  sentinel — 

"  Where  is  the  colonel  commanding  the  brigade  ?  " 

The  sentinel  lowered  his  voice — 

"Asleep,  my  officer,"  said  he ;  for  the  new  comer  carried 
two  epaulettes. 

"  Wake  him !  "  said  he,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  used  to  com- 
mand on  a  large  scale. 

Dujardin  heard,  and  did  not  choose  such  a  man  should 
think  he  was  asleep  in  broad  day.  He  came  quickly  out 
of  the  tent  with  Josephine's  letter  in  his  hand,  and,  in  the 
very  act  of  conveying  it  to  his  bosom,  he  found  himself 
bee  to  face  with — Colonel  Ratnal. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Did  you  ever  see  two  practised  duellists  cross  rapiers  ? 

How  smooth  and  quiet  the  bright  blades  are — ^they  glide 
into  contact !  polished  and  slippery  though  they  are,  they 
hold  each  other.  So  these  two  men's  eyes  met,  and  fastened : 
neither  spoke,  each  searched  the  other's  face  keenly.  Bay- 
nal's  countenance,  prepared  as  he  was  for  this  meeting,  was 
like  a  stem  statue's.  The  other's  pale  face  flushed,  and  his 
heart  raged  and  sickened  at  sight  of  the  man  that,  once  his 
comrade  and  benefactor,  was  now  possessor  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  But  the  figures  of  both  stood  alike  haughty  erect  and 
immoveable,  face  to  face. 

Colonel  Raynal  saluted  Colonel  Dujardin.  Colonel  Du- 
jardin  returned  the  salute. 

"  You  thought  I  was  in  Egypt !  I "  said  Raynal  with  grim 
significance,  that  caught  Dujardin's  attention,  though  he  did 
not  know  quite  how  to  interpret  it. 

He  answered  mechanically,  "  Yes." 

"  I  am  sent  here  by  General  Bonaparte  to  take  a  com- 
mand." 

"  You  are  welcome.     What  command  ?  " 

"Yours." 

"  Mine  ?  "  cried  Dujardin,  his  forehead  flushing  with  mor^ 
tification  and  anger.  "  What  is  it  not  enough  that  you  take 
my hem  !  " 

"  Come  colonel,"  said  the  other  calmly,  "  do  not  be  unjust 
to  an  old  comrade.  I  take  your  demi-brigade  :  but  you  are 
promoted  to  Raimbaut's  brigade." 
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"  Raynal,  I  was  wrong,"  said  the  fiery  Canaille,  lowering 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time  this  campaign. 

"  The  exchange  is  to  be  made  tomorrow,"  contmued  the 
other,  in  the  clear  tone  of  military  business. 

"  Was  it  then  to  announce  to  me  my  promotion  you  came 
to  my  quarters?"  and  Camille  looked  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  feelings  at  his  old  comrade. 

"  That  was  the  first  thing." 

"The  first?" 

**  The  first,  being  duty  you  know." 

"  What  ?  have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  me  then  ?  " 

« I  have." 

"Is  it  important?  for  my  own  duties  will  soon  demand 
me." 

"It  is  so  important,  that,  command  or  no  command,  I 
should  have  come  farther  than  the  Rhine  to  say  it  to  you." 

Let  a  man  be  as  bold  as  a  lion,  a  certain  awe  still  waits 
upon  doubt  and  mystery :  and  some  of  this  vague  awe  crept 
over  Camille  Dujardin  at  Raynal's  mysterious  speech,  and 
his  grave,  quiet,  significant  manner. 

Had  he  discovered  something,  and  what  ?  For  Josephine's 
sake,  not  his  own,  Camille  was  on  his  guard  directly. 

Baynal  looked  at  him  in  silence  a  moment. 

"What?"  said  he,  with  a  slight  sneer,  "has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  I  must  have  a  serious  word  to  say  to 
you?" 

"  Speak,  Colonel  Baynal  I  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  First  let  me  put  you  a  question — did  they  treat  you  well 
at  my  house  ?  " 

"  At  1/our  house  ?  " 

"  At  the  Chateau  de  Beaurepaire  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  faltered  CamiUe. 

"You  met,  I  trust,  all  the  kindness  and  care  due  to  a 
wounded  soldier,  and  an  officer  of  merit  ?  It  would  annoy 
me  greatly  if  I  thought  you  were  not  treated  like  a  brother 
in  my  house." 
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Colonel  Dajardin  writhed  inwardly  at  this  view  of  matters. 
He  could  not  reply  in  few  words.     This  made  him  hesitate. 

His  inquisitor  waited ;  but,  receiving  no  reply,  went  on — 

"  Well,  colonel,  have  you  shown  the  sense  of  gratitude  we 
had  a  right  to  look  for  in  return  ?  In  a  word — when  you 
left  Beaurepaire,  had  your  conscience  nothing  to  reproach 
you  with?" 

Dujardin  still  hesitated.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  think 
or  what  to  say.  But  he  thought  to  himself — "  Who  has  told 
him  ?  does  he  know  all  ?  " 

^^  Colonel  Dujardin,  I  am  the  husband  of  Josephine,  the 
son  of  Madame  de  Beaurepaire,  and  the  brother  of  Lanre  I 
You  know  what  brings  me  here.     Your  answer  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Raynal,  between  men  of  honour,  placed  as  yoa 
and  I  are,  few  words  should  pass :  for  words  are  idle.  Never 
would  you  prove  to  me  that  I  have  wronged  you :  I  should 
never  convince  you  that  I  have  not  Let  us  therefore  close 
this  painful  interview  in  the  way  it  is  sure  to  close.  Cokmel 
Baynal,  dispose  of  me ;  I  am  at  your  service,  at  any  hour 
and  place  you  please." 

"And  pray  is  that  all  the  answer  you  can  think  of?  "  asked 
Raynal,  somewhat  scornfully. 

"  Why,  what  other  answer  can  I  give  you  ?  " 

"  A  more  sensible,  a  more  honest,  and  a  less  boyish  one. 
Who  doubts  that  you  can  fight,  you  silly  fellow  ?  haven't  I 
seen  you  ?  I  want  you  to  show  me  a  much  higher  sort  of 
courage  :  the  courage  to  repair  a  wrong,  not  the  paltry  cour- 
age to  defend  one." 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  sin  How  can  I  undo 
what  is  done  ?  " 

"  Why  of  course  you  can't." 

«WeU,  then?" 

"And  therefore  I  stand  here  ready  to  forgive  all  that  is 
past :  not  without  a  struggle,  which  you  don't  seem  to  appre* 
ciate." 

Camille  was  now  utterly  mystified. 
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"  Upon  condition  that  you  consent  to  heal  the  wound 
you  have  made.  If  you  refuse — hum !  but  you  will  not 
refuse." 

"  To  the  point,  sir.     What  do  you  require  of  me  ?  " 

"  Only  a  little  common  honesty.  This  is  the  case :  you 
have  seduced  a  young  lady." 

"  Monsieur ! "  cried  Dujardin,  angrily. 

"What  is  the  matter?  The  word  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
crime,  I  take  it.  You  have  seduced  her,  and  under  circum- 
stances   .     But  we  won't  speak  of  them,  because  I  mean 

to  keep  cool.  Well,  sir,  as  you  said  just  now,  it's  no  use  cry- 
ing over  spilled  milk ;  you  can't  unseduce  the  little  fool :  you 
must  marry  her  1 " 

"M — m — marry  her?"  and  Dujardin  flushed  all  over, 
and  his  heart  beat,  and  he  stared  in  Raynal's  face. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  again  ?  If  she  has  played  the 
fool,  it  was  with  you,  and  no  other  man :  it  is  not  as  if  she 
was  depraved.  Come,  my  lad,  a  little  generosity !  Take  the 
consequences  of  your  own  act — or  your  share  of  it— don't 
throw  it  all  on  the  poor  feeble  woman.  If  she  has  loved  you 
too  much,  you  are  the  man  of  all  others  that  should  forgive 
her.     Come,  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  Am  I  in  my  senses  ?  Is  it  you,  Jean  Eaynal,  who  stand 
there,  and  tell  me  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  I  do.  After  all,  is  it  such  a  misfortune  to  marry  Laure 
de  Beaurepaire  ?  She  is  young,  she  is  pretty,  she  has  good 
qualities,  and  she  would  have  walked  straight  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  but  for  you." 

**  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  ?  " 

"  Yes !  Laure  de  Beaurepaire — Laure  Dujardin  that  ought 
to  be,  and  that  is  to  be,  if  you  please." 

"  One  word,  monsieur :  is  it  of  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  we 
have  been  talking  all  this  time  ?  " 

Raynal  nearly  lost  his  temper  at  tliis  question,  and  the 
cold,  contemptuous  tone  with  which  it  was  put,  but  he  gulped 
down  his  ire. 

23 
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«It  is,"  said  he. 

"  One  question  more.  Did  Laure  de  Beaurepaire  tell  you 
I  had— I  had " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  she  was  in  no  condition  to  deny  she  had 
jGEdlen,  poor  girl — the  evidence  was  too  strong.  She  did  not 
reveal  her  seducer's  name :  but  I  had  not  far  to  go  for 
that.'' 

These  words  of  Raynal  made  Dujardin  think  the  strange 
proposal  came  from  Josephine.  She  was  deceiving  her  hus- 
band then  in  some  other  way,  and  not  for  love  of  him  ;  since 
she  proposed  to  marry  him  to  Laure.  He  sickened  at  the 
cold-blooded  insult  to  his  love.  Then  came  a  fit  of  jealous 
rage. 

"  They  want  me  to  marry  Laure  de  Beaurepaire,  do  they  ? 
I  decline,"  said  he,  coldly  and  bitterly. 

"  You  decline  ?  this  passes  belief.  Such  heartlessness  as 
this  is  not  written  either  in  your  actions  or  your  &ice." 

« I  refuse." 

"  And  I  insist  in  Josephine's  name  I " 

"Perdition!" 

"  In  the  name  of  the  whole  family ! " 

"I  refuse." 

"  You  will  not  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour,  never." 

"Your  honour !  you  have  none.  You  will  not  marry  her? 
Would  you  rather  die  ?  "  hissed  Raynal. 

"  A  great  deal  rather,"  was  the  cool  and  irritating  answer. 

"Then  you  shall  die." 

"  Ah  !  Did  not  I  tell  you  we  were  wasting  time,  mon- 
sieur ?  " 

"  You  did.     Let  us  waste  no  more.     When  and  where  ?  " 

"At  the  rear  of  the  commander-in-chief's  tent,  when  you 
like." 

"  This  afternoon,  then— at  five  ?  " 

"At  five." 

"  Seconds  ?  " 
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"What  for?" 

"  You  are  right.  They  are  only  in  the  way,  and  the  less 
gossip  the  better.  Good  bye,  till  five,"  and  the  two  saluted 
one  another  with  grim  ceremony :  and  Raynal  turned  on  his 
heel. 

Camille  stood  transfixed :  a  fierce,  guilty  joy  throbbed  in 
his  heart.  His  rival  had  quarrelled  with  him,  had  insulted 
him,  had  challenged  him.  It  was  not  his  fault  The  sun 
shone  bright  now  upon  his  cold  despair.  An  hour  ago  life 
offered  nothing.  A  few  hours  more,  and  then  joy  beyond 
expression,  or  an  end  of  all.  Death  or  Josephine  I  His  ben- 
efactor !  At  that  thought  a  chill  of  misgiving  struck  across 
his  boiling  heart 

Tramp !  tramp  I  tramp !  tramp  !  the  even  tread  of  soldiers 
marching.  Dujardin  looked  up,  and  there  were  several  offi- 
cers coming  along  the  edge  of  the  trench,  escorted  by  a 
corporal's  guard. 

He  took  a  step  or  two  to  meet  them.  After  the  usual 
salutes,  one  of  the  three  colopels  delivered  a  large  paper, 
with  a  large  seal,  to  Dujardin.  He  read  it  out  to  his  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  who  bad  assembled  at  sight  of  the 
cocked  hats  and  full  uniforms. 

^^  Attack  by  the  army  tomorrow  upon  aU  the  lines.  Attack 
of  the  Bastion  St.  Andre  this  evening.  The  22nd,  2^thy  and 
12th  Brigades  will  furnish  the  contingents :  the  operation  mil 
he  conducted  by  one  of  the  colonels  of  the  Second  Division,  to 
he  appointed  by  General  BaimbautJ' 

"  Aha  ! "  sounded  a  voice  like  a  trombone  at  the  reader's 
elbow.  "I  am  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  When,  colonel, 
when?" 

"  At  five  this  evening,"  Colonel  EaynaL 

«  At  five?" 

"At  five." 

«  Could  not  they  choose  any  hour  but  that  ?"  said  Baynal 
under  his  breath. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Camille  under  bis  breath.    He 
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explained  aloud — "  The  assault  will  not  take  place,  gentle- 
men :  the  bastion  is  mined." 

<*  What  of  that  ?  half  of  them  are  mined.  We  will  take 
our  engineers  in  with  us." 

"  Such  an  assault  would  be  an  useless  massacre,"  contin- 
ued Dujardin,  reddening  at  Rajnal's  interruption.  I  recon- 
noitered  the  bastion  last  night,  and  saw  their  preparations  for 
blowing  us  to  the  devil ;  and  General  Raimbaut,  at  mj  re- 
quest, is  even  now  presenting  my  remarks  to  the  Con^nander- 
in-Chief,  and  enforcing  them.  There  will  be  no  assault.  In 
a  day  or  two  we  shall  blow  the  bastion,  mines,  and  all  into  the 
air." 

At  this  moment  Bajnal  caught  sight  of  a  grey  habed  of- 
ficer coming  at  some  distance. 

"  There  is  General  Raimbaut,"  said  he.  "  I  will  go  and 
pay  my  respects  to  him." 

General  Raimbaut  shook  his  hand  warmly,  and  welcomed 
him  to  the  army.     They  were  old  and  warm  friends. 

"And  you  are  come  at  the  right  time,"  said  he,  "  It  will 
soon  be  as  hot  here  as  in  Egypt." 

Raynal  laughed. 

«  All  the  better." 

"  Grood  day,  Messieurs.  Colonel  Dujardin,  I  presented  your 
observations  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  gave  them 
due  attention.  But  tho.y  are  over-ruled  by  imperious  circum- 
stances ;  some  of  which  he  did  not  reveal ;  they  remain  in 
his  own  breast.  However,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  attack, 
which  he  cannot  postpone,  that  bastion  must  be  disarmed, 
otherwise  it  would  be  too  fatal  to  all  the  storming  parties.  It 
is  a  painful  necessity."  He  added,  "  tell  Colonel  Dujardin  I 
count  greatly  on  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  brigade, 
and  on  his  own  wise  measures." 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed.     Then  he  whispered — 

**  Both  will  alike  be  wasted." 

The  other  colonels  waved  their  hats  in  triumph  at  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  decision,  and  Baynal's  face  showed 
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he  looked  on  Dujardin  as  a  sort  of  spoil-sport,  happily  de- 
feated. 

"  Well  then,  gentlemen : "  said  General  Raimbaut,  "  we 
begin  by  settling  the  proportion  to  be  furnished  by  your 
several  brigades.  Say  an  equal  number  from  each.  The 
sum  total  shall  be  settled  by  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  has  so 
long  and  ably  baffled  the  bastion,  at  this  post" 

Colonel  Dujardin  bowed  stiffly  and  not  very  graciously. 
In  his  heart  he  despised  these  old  fogies — compounds  of 
timidity  and  rashness. 

"  So,  how  many  men  in  all  colonel  ?  " 

"The  fewer  the  better,"  replied  the  other  solemnly 
since ^"  and  then  discipline  tied  his  tongue. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Shall  we  say 
eight  hundred  men  ?  " 

"  I  should  prefer  three  hundred.  They  have  made  a  back 
door  to  the  bastion,  and  the  means  of  flight  at  hand  will  put 
flight  into  their  heads.  They  will  pick  off  some  of  our  men 
as  we  go  at  them.  When  the  rest  jump  in  they  will  jump 
out,  and "  he  paused. 

"  Why  he  knows  all  about  it  before  it  comes,"  said  one 
of  the  colonels  naively. 

"Monsieur,  I  do.  I  see  the  whole  operation  and  its 
result  before  me,  as  I  see  this  hand.  Three  hundred  men 
will  do." 

"  But  general,"  objected  Raynal,  "  you  are  not  beginning 
at  the  beginning.  The  first  thing  in  these  cases  is  to  choose 
the  officer  to  command  the  storming  party." 

"Yes  Raynal,  unquestionably;  but  you  must  be  aware 
that  is  a  painful  and  embarrassing  part  of  my  duty,  especially 
after  Colonel  Dujardin's  remarks." 

"Ah  bah ! "  cried  Raynal.  "  The  colonel  is  prejudiced. 
He  has  been  digging  a  thundering  long  mine  here  :  and  now 
you  are  going  to  make  his  child  useless.  We  none  of  us  like 
thai^  But  when  he  gets  the  colours  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Itorming  column  at  his  back,  his  misgivings  will  all  go  to  the 
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wind,  and  the  enemy  after  them,  unless  he  has  been  com* 
mitting  some  crime  and  is  very  much  changed  from  what  I 
knew  him  four  years  ago.** 

"  Colonel  Raynal,"  said  one  of  the  other  colonels  politely 
but  firmly,  ^  do  not  assume  that  Colonel  Dujardin  is  to  lead 
the  column,  since  there  are  three  other  claimants.  General 
Raimbaut  is  to  Select  from  us  four." 

**  Yes,  gentlemen,  and  in  a  service  of  this  kind  I  would 
feel  grateful  to  you  all  if  you  would  relieve  me  of  that  pain- 
ful duty." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Dujardin  with  an  imperceptible  sneer, 
*^  the  general  means  to  say  this  :  the  operation  is  so  glorious 
and  so  sure  to  succeed,  that  he  could  hardly  without  partiality 
assign  the  command  to  either  of  us  four  claimants.  Well, 
then,  let  us  cast  lots." 

The  proposal  was  received  by  acclamation. 

*'  The  general  will  mark  a  black  cross  on  one  lot,  and  he 
who  draws  it  wins  the  command." 

The  young  colonels  prepared  their  lots  with  almost  boyish 
eagerness.  These  fiery  spirits  were  sick  to  death  of  lying 
and  skulking  in  the  trenches.  They  flung  their  lots  into  the  hat. 

After  them,  who  should  approach  the  hat,  lot  in  hand,  but 
RaynaL 

Dujardin  instantly  interfered,  and  held  his  arm  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  dropping  in  his  lot. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Raynal  sharply. 

"  This  is  our  affair,  Colonel  Raynal." 

"  What,  have  I  no  epaulettes  ?  "  (angrily.) 

"  You  have  epaulettes,  but  you  have  no  soldiers  in  this 
army." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir — I  have  yours." 

"  Not  till  tomorrow." 

"  Why  you  would  not  take  such  a  pettyfogging  advantage 
of  an  old  comrade  as  that?  " 

"^^  Tell  him  the  day  ends  at  twelve  o'clock,"  said  one  of  the 
colonels,  interested  by  this  strange  strife. 
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"Ah!"  cried  Eaynal  triumphantly,  "but  no/*  said  he, 
altering  his  tone,  "let  us  leave  that  sort  of  argument  to 
lawyers.  I  have  come,  a  good  many  miles  to  fight  with  you 
general,  and  now  you  must  decide  to  pay  me  this  little  com- 
pliment on  my  arrival,  or  put  a  bitter  affront  on  me— 
choose  ?  " 

While  the  old  general  hesitated  Camille  replied — 

"  Since  you  take  that  tone  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
You  are  too  great  a  credit  to  the  French  army  for  even  an 
apparent  slight  to  be  put  on  you  here.  The  rule  I  think 
is,  that  one  of  the  privates  shall  hold  the  hat  Hallo !  Private 
Dard,  come  here — there — ^hold  this  hat." 

"  Yes  colonel ! — Lord,  here  is  my  young  mistress's  hus- 
band!" 

"Silence!" 

And  they  began  to  draw,  and  in  the  act  of  drawing  a 
change  of  manner  was  first  visible  in  these  gay  and  ardent 
spirits. 

"  It  is  not  I,"  said  one,  throwing  away  his  lot. 

"  Nor  I." 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Raynal  quietly  ;  "  the  luck  is  mine." 

"And  I  held  the  hat  for  you  colonel,"  said  Dard,  with 
foolish  triumph. 

"Ah  Raynal  my  dear  friend,"  said  General  Raimbaut  sor- 
rowfully, "  it  was  not  worth  while  to  come  from  Egypt  for 
this." 

Raynal. — ^*<At  what  o'clock  ?  " 

Dujardin.— "At  five." 

Raynal. — (Drawing  out  his  watch.)  "  Then  I've  no  time 
to  lose.  I  must  inspect  the  detachments  I  am  to  command. 
But  first  I  have  some  little  arrangements  to  make.  Hitherto 
general,  on  these  occasions,  I  was  a  bachelor.  Now  I  am 
married." 

"  Married  ?     I  am  sorry  for  it,  Raynal." 

"A  droll  marriage,  my  old  friend ;  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
It — if  ever  I  have  the  time.     It  began  with  a  purchase. 
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general,  and  ends  with — ^with  a  bequest,  wbich  I  might  aa 
well  write  now,  and  so  have  nothing  to  think  of  but  duty 
afterwards.     Where  can  I  write  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Dujardin  will  lend  you  his  tent,  I  am  sure." 

«  Certainly." 

"And  messieurs,"  said  Eaynal,  "  if  I  waste  time  you  need 
not  You  can  pick  me  my  men  from  your  brigades.  Give 
me  a  strong  spice  of  old  hands." 

The  colonels  withdrew  on  this,  and  General  Raimbaut 
walked  sadly  and  thoughtfully  towards  the  battery.  Dujar- 
din and  Raynal  were  left  alone. 

"  This  postpones  our  affair,  sir." 

«  Yes,  Raynal." 

"  Perhaps  for  ever.  Have  you  writing  materials  in  your 
tent?" 

"Yes;  on  the  table." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  the  bastion  is  mined  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately,  I  am  too  sure." 

Raynal  turned  and  went  to  the  tent. 

Dujardin's  generosity  was  up  in  arms.  He  came  eagerly 
towards  him. 

"  Raynal,  for  Heaven's  sake,  resign  this  command." 

"Allow  me  to  write  to  my  wife,  colonel,**  was  the  reply,  as 
cold  as  ice. 

He  went  in  and  sat  down,  and  began  to  write. 

Dujardin  folded  his  arms  and  watched  him.  What  he 
wrote  ran  thus — 

"^  bastion  is  to  he  attacked  at  Jive.  I  command.  Colonel 
Dujardin  proposed  we  should  draw  lots,  and  I  lost.  The 
service  is  honourable^  but  the  result  may,  I  fear,  give  you 
some  pain.  My  dear  wife,  it  is  our  fate.  I  was  not  to 
have  time  to  make  you  know,  and  perhaps  love  rne.  God 
bless  you  !  " 

In  writing  these  simple  words,  RaynaFs  hard  face  worked, 
and  his  moustache  quivered,  and  once  he  had  to  clear  his 
eye  with  his  hand  to  form  the  letters.  He,  the  man  of 
iron. 
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He  who  stood  there  with  folded  arms  watching  him,  saw 
this,  and  it  stirred  all  that  was  great  and  good  in  that  grand, 
though  passionate  heart  of  his. 

"  Poor  Raynal !  "  thought  he,  "  you  were  never  like  that 
before  on  going  into  action.  He  is  loth  to  die  1  Ay,  and  it 
is  a  coward's  trick  to  let  him  die.  I  shall  have  her :  but 
shall  I  have  her  esteem  ?  What  will  the  army  say  ?  What 
will  my  conscience  say  ?  Oh !  I  feel  already  it  will  gnaw 
my  heart  to  death ;  the  ghost  of  that  brave  fellow— once  my 
dear  friend,  my  rival  now,  by  no  fault  of  his — will  rise 
between  her  and  me,  and  reproach  me  with  my  bloody  in- 
heritance. The  heart  never  deceives — I  feel  it  now  whis- 
pering in  my  ear:  skulking  captain,  white-livered  soldier, 
that  stand  behind  a  parapet  while  a  better  man  does  your 
work,  you  assassinate  the  husband,  but  the  rival  conquers 
you.  There,  he  puts  his  hand  to  his  eyes.  I  must  speak  to 
him !     I  wiU  speak  to  him ! " 

"  Colonel,"  said  a  low  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hand 
was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

It  was  General  Raimbaut.  The  general  looked  pale  and 
distressed. 

"Come  apart,  colonel,  for  Heaven's  sake  I  One  word, 
while  he  is  writing.  Ah !  colonel,  that  was  an  unlucky  idea 
of  yours." 

"  Of  mine,  general ! " 

"  'Twas  you  proposed  to  cast  lots." 

«  Gk)od  God  !  so  it  was." 

"  I  thought,  of  course,  it  was  to  be  managed  so  that  Raynal 
should  not  be  the  one.  Between  ourselves,  what  honourable 
excuse  can  we  make  ?  " 

"  None,  general." 

"  Colonel,  the  whole  division  will  be  disgraced,  and  for- 
give me  if  I  say  a  large  portion  of  the  shame  will  fall  on 
you." 

"Help  me.  to  avert  that  shame  then,"  cried  Camillei 
tagerly. 

23* 
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"Ah !  that  I  wfll :  but  how  ?  " 

"  Take  your  pencil  and  write — *  I  authorize  Colonel  Du- 
jardin  to  save  the  honour  of  the  colonels  of  the  second 
division.* " 

The  general  hesitated.  He  had  never  seen  an  order  so 
worded.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment :  but  at  last  he  took 
out  his  pencil  and  wrote  the  required  order,  after  his  own 
fashion — i.  e,  in  milk  and  water — 

"0»  account  of  the  singular  ability  and  courage  with 
which  Colonel  Dujardin  has  conducted  the  operations 
against  the  Bastion  St.  AdrS,  a  discretionary  power  is  given 
him  at  the  moment  of  assault  to  carry  into  effect  such 
measures^  as^  without  interfering  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  *s  order,  may  sustain  his  own  credit,  and  that  of  the 
other  colonels  of  the  second  division, 

"  Raimbaut,  General  of  Division,"  i 

Camille  put  the  paper  into  his  bosom. 

"  Now  general,  you  may  leave  all  to  me.  I  swear  to  yoa 
Raynal  shall  not  die  ! — shall  not  lead  this  assault." 

"  Your  hand  colonel.  You  are  an  honour  to  the  French 
armies.     How  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Leave  it  to  me  general,  it  shall  be  done." 

"  I  feel  it  will,  my  noble  fellow :  but,  alas !  I  fear  not 
without  risking  some  valuable  life  or  other,  most  likely  your 
own.     Tell  me." 

"  General,  I  refuse ! " 

"  You  refuse  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  this  order  gives  me  a  discretionary  power.  I  will 
hand  back  the  order  at  your  command  ;  but  modify  it  I  will 
not.  Come  monsieur,  you  veteran  generals  have  been 
unjust  to  me,  and  listened  to  me  too  little  all  through  this 
siege,  but  at  last  you  have  honoured  me.  This  order  is 
the  greatest  honour  that  was  ever  done  me  since  I  wore  a 
pword." 

"  My  poor  colonel ! " 

"  Let  me  wear  it  intact,  and  carry  it  to  my  grave ! " 
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"  Say  no  more  !  One  word — Is  there  anything  on  earth  I 
can  do  for  you,  my  brave  soldier  ?  " 

"  Yes  general.  Be  so  kind  as  to  retire  to  your  quarters ; 
there  are  reasons  why  you  ought  not  to  be  near  this  post  in 
half  an  hour." 

"  I  go.     Is  there  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  Well  general,  ask  the  good  priest  Ambrose  to  pray  for 
all  those  who  shall  die  doing  their  duty  to  their  country  this 
afternoon." 

They  parted.  General  Baimbaut  looked  back  more  than 
once  at  the  firm  intrepid  figure  that  stood  there,  with  folded 
arms,  unflinching,  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  But  he  never 
took  his  eye  oflT  Raynal.  The  next  minute  Raynal's  sad 
letter  was  finished,  and  he  walked  out  of  the  tent,  and  con- 
fronted the  man  he  had  challenged  to  single  combat. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  that  Colonel  Dujardin  had 
eyes  strangely  compounded  of  battle  and  love,  of  the  dove 
and  the  hawk.  And  these  softened  by  a  noble  act  he  medi- 
tated, now  rested  on  Raynal  with  a  strange  expression  of 
warmth  and  goodness.  This  strange  gaze  struck  Raynal, 
so  far  at  least  as  this :  he  saw  no  hostile  eye.  He  was  glad 
of  that,  for  his  own  heart  was  calmed  by  the  solemn  prospect 
before  him. 

"  We,  too,  have  a  little  account  to  settle  before  I  order 
out  the  men,"  said  he  calmly,  "  and  I  can't  give  you  long 
credit.     I  am  pressed  for  time." 

Now,  even  while  he  was  uttering  these  few  words,  quick 
as  lightning,  Camille  resolved  to  let  Raynal  have  his  own 
way.  What  on  earth  did  it  matter  to  him  (Camille)  !  And 
he  felt  a  sudden  and  natural  longing  to  take  this  man's  hand  ; 
not  because  Raynal  had  once  been  his  benefactor,  but  because 
he  was  going  to  be  Raynal's  benefactor. 

"And  things  are  changed,  Dujardin.  When  duty  sounds 
the  recall,  a  soldier's  heart  leaves  private  quarrels.  See !  I 
come  to  you  without  anger  and  ill-will.  Just  now  my  voice 
was  loud,  my  manner,  I  dare  say,  offensive,  and  menacing 
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even,  and  that  always  tempts  a  brave  fellow  like  you  to 
resist  But  now,  you  see,  I  am  harmless  as  a  woman.  We 
are  alone.  Humbug  to  the  winds !  I  know  that  you  are 
the  only  man  fit  to  command  a  division  in  this  army.  I  know 
that  when  you  say  the  assault  of  that  bastion  is  death,  death 
it  is.  To  the  point,  then.  Now  that  my  manner  is  no 
longer  irritating,  now  that  I  am  going  to  die,  Camille  Dujar- 
din,  my  old  comrade,  have  you  the  heart  to  refuse  me  ?  am 
I  to  die  unhappy  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  like." 

"  You  will  marry  that  poor  girl,  then  ?  " 

«  Yes !  yes ! " 

^'Aha  1  did  not  I  always  say  he  was  a  good  fellow.  Clench 
the  nail ;  give  me  your  honour." 

"  I  give  you  my  honour  to  marry  her,  if  I  live." 

"  You  take  a  load  off  me.  Heaven  will  reward  you.  In 
one  hour  those  poor  women,  whose  support  I  had  promised  to 
be,  will  lose  their  protector :  but  I  give  them  another  in  you. 
We  shall  not  leave  that  family  in  tears,  Laure  in  shame,  and 
your  child  without  a  name." 

"  My  child  ?  Raynal  ?  "  and  he  looked  amazed.  "  What 
new  deception  was  this  ?  " 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  I  surprised  him  in  his  cradle  ;  his 
mother  and  Josephine  were  rocking  him,  and  singing  over 
him.  Oh !  it  was  a  scene,  I  can  tell  you  !  My  poor  wife 
had  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  was  so  weakened  by  it,  that 
I  frightened  her  into  a  fit,  stealing  a  march  on  her  that  way. 
She  fainted  away.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  she  did :  for  I — I 
did  not  know  what  to  think  :  it  looked  ugly  :  but  while  she 
lay  at  our  feet  insensible,  I  forced  the  truth  from  Laure  ;  she 
owned  the  boy  was  hers." 

While  Raynal  told  him  this  strange  story,  Camille  turned 
hot  and  cold.  First  came  a  thrill  of  glowing  joy.  He  had 
the  clue  to  all  this.  He  was  a  father.  That  child  was 
Josephine's  and  his.  The  next  moment  he  froze  within.  So 
Josephine  had  not  only  gulled  her  husband,  but  him  too. 
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She  had  refused  him  the  sad  consolation  of  knowing  he  had 
a  child.     Cruelty,  calculation,  and  baseness  nnexampled  ! 

Here  was  a  creature  who  could  sacrifice  any  thing  and  any 
body  to  her  comfort,  to  the  peace  and  sordid  smoothness  of 
her  domestic  life.  She  stood  between  two  men — a  thing ! 
Between  two  truths — a  double  lie. 

His  heart,  in  one  moment,  turned  against  her  like  a  stone. 
A  musket  bullet  through  the  body  does  not  turn  life  to  death 
quicker  than  Raynal  turned  his  rivars  love  to  hatred  and 
scorn :  that  love  which  neither  wounds,  absence,  prison,  nor 
even  her  want  of  constancy  had  prevailed  to  shake ! 

"  Out  of  my  bosom  I  **  he  cried — ^*  out  of  it,  in  this  world 
and  the  next  1 " 

He  forgot,  in  his  lofty  rage,  who  stood  beside  him. 

"What?— what?" 

«  No  matter.     Give  me  your  hand,  comrade." 

"There." 

"  I  esteem  t/ou,  Baynal.  You  are  truth,  you  are  a  man, 
and  deserve  a  better  lot." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  replied  Raynal,  quite  misunderstanding 
him.  "  It  is  a  soldier's  end :  I  never  desired  nor  hoped  a 
better— only,  of  course,  I  feel  a  little  regret.  You  are  a 
happy  fellow,  to  have  a  child  and  to  live  to  see  it,  and  her. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  I  am  very  happy,"  replied  the  poor  fellow,  his 
lip  quivering. 

^  Watch  over  those  poor  women,  comrade,  and  sometimes 
speak  to  them  of  me.  It  is  foolish,  but  we  like  to  be  re- 
membered." 

"  Yes  !  but  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that  Raynal,  you  and 
I  were  lieutenants  together :  do  you  remember  saving  my 
life  in  the  Amo  ?  " 

"  Yes  !  now  you  mention  it,  I  do." 

"  Promise  me,  if  you  should  live,  to  remember  not  our 
quarrel  of  today,  nor  any  thing;  but  only  those  early  days, 
and  this  aftemoanJ* 

"I  do." 
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"  Your  hand,  dear  Raynal." 
"  There,  old  comrade,  there." 

They  wrung  one  another's  hands,  and  turned  away  and 
hid  their  faces  from  each  other,  for  their  eyes  were  moist. 

"  This  won't  do,  comrade :  I  must  go.  I  shall  attack  from 
jour  position.  So  I  shall  go  down  the  line,  and  bring  the 
men  up.  Meantime,  pick  me  your  detachment  Give  me  a 
good  spice  of  veterans.  I  shall  get  one  word  wiih  jou 
before  we  go  out     Gk)d  bless  you  I " 

"  God  bless  you,  Baynal ! " 

The  moment  Raynal  was  gone,  Camille  beckoned  a 
lieutenant  to  him,  and  ordered  half  the  brigade  to  form  in 
a  strong  column  on  both  sides  Death's  Alley. 

His  eye  fell  upon  Private  Dard. 

"  Come  here,"  said  he. 

Dard  came  and  saluted. 

"  Have  you  anybody  at  Beaurepaire  that  would  be  sorry 
if  you  were  killed  ?  " 

"  Yes,  colonel  I  Jacintha,  that  used  to  make  your  broth, 
colonel." 

"  Take  this  line  to  Colonel  Raynal.  You  will  find  him 
with  the  12th  brigade." 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  folded  them,  and  Dard 
went  off  with  them,  little  dreaming  that  the  colonel  of  his 
brigade  was  taking  the  trouble  to  save  his  life,  because  he 
came  from  Beaurepaire.  Colonel  Dujardin  then  went  into 
his  tent,  and  closed  the  aperture,  and  took  the  good  book 
the  priest  had  given  him,  and  prayed  humbly,  and  forgave 
all  the  world. 

Then  he  sat  down,  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  thought  of 
his  child,  and  how  hard  it  was  he  must  die  and  never  see 
him.     One  sad  sob  at  this — one  only. 

Then  he  lighted  a  candle,  and  sealed  up  his  orders  of 
valour,  and  wrote  a  line  begging  that  they  might  be  sent  to 
his  sister.     He  also  sealed  up  his  purse,  and  left  a  memo- 
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randum  that  the  contents  should  be  given  to  disabled  soldiers 
of  his  brigade  upon  their  being  invalided. 

Then  he  took  out  Josephine's  letter.  "  Poor  coward,"  he 
said,  "  let  me  not  be  unkind.  See,  I  burn  your  letter,  lest 
it  should  be  found,  and  disturb  the  peace  you  prize  so  highly. 
I  too  shall  soon  be  at  peace,  thank  God ! "  He  lighted  it 
and  dropped  it  on  the  ground  :  it  burned  slowly  away.  He 
eyed  it,  despairingly.  "  Ay !  you  perish,  last  record  of  an 
unhappy  love :  and  as  you  pass  away,  so  I  am  going — ^my 
soul  to  its  Creator,  my  body  to  dust — ay,  poor  letter,  even  so 
pass  away  my  life  wasted  by  generals  not  fit  to  command  a 
corporal's  guard — ^my  hopes  of  glory,  and  my  dreams  of  love 
— it  all  ends  today :  at  nine  and  twenty." 

He  put  his  white  handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  Josephine 
had  given  it  him.  He  cried  a  little,  not  at  dying,  but  at 
seeing  his  life  thrown  away. 

When  he  had  done  crying,  he  put  his  white  handkerchief 
in  his  bosom,  and  the  whole  man  was  transformed  beyond 
language  to  express.  Powder  does  not  change  more  when  it 
catches  fire.  He  rose  that  moment  and  went  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  out  of  the  tent.  The  next,  he  came  down  like  a 
falcon  between  the  lines  of  the  strong^  column  in  Death's 
AUey. 

"  Attention,"  cried  the  seijeants,  "the  colonel  I " 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  for  the  bare  sight  of  that  erect 
and  inspired  figure  made  the  men's  bosoms  thrill  with  the 
certainty  of  great  deeds  to  come :  the  light  of  battle  was  in 
his  eye.  No  longer  the  moody  colonel ;  but  a  thunderbolt 
of  war,  red  hot,  and  waiting  to  be  launched. 

"  Officers,  Serjeants,  soldiers,  a  word  with  you ! " 

La  Croix. — "  Attention  ! " 

"  Do  you  know  what  passed  here  five  minutes  ago  ?  " 

"  The  attack  of  the  bastion  was  settled  ! "  cried  a  captain. 

"  It  was,  and  who  was  to  lead  the  assault  ?  do  you  know 
that?" 

«No!" 
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^  A  colonel  from  egypt.** 

A  groan  from  the  men. 

"  With  detachments  from  the  other  brigades." 

"  Ah  ! "  an  angry  roar. 

Colonel  Dujardin  walked  quickly  down  between  the  two 
lines,  looking  with  his  fiery  eye  into  the  men's  eyes  on  hia 
right.  Then  he  came  back  on  the  other  side,  and  as  he  went 
he  lighted  those  men's  eyes  with  his  own.  It  was  a  torch 
passing  along  a  line  of  ready  gaslights. 

"  The  work  to  us !  "  he  cried  in  a  voice  like  a  clarion,  that 
fired  the  hearts  as  his  eye  had  fired  the  eyes — "the  triumph 
to  strangers  I  our  fatigues  and  our  losses  have  not  gained  the 
brigade  the  honour  of  going  out  at  those  fellows  that  have 
killed  so  many  of  our  comrades." 

A  fierce  groan  from  the  men. 

"  What !  shall  the  colours  of  another  brigade  and  not  ours 
fly  from  that  bastion  this  afternoon  ?  " 

**  No !  No  I "  in  a  roar  like  thunder. 

"  Ah  I  you  are  of  my  mind.  Attention !  the  attack  is 
fixed  for  five  o'clock." 

"  Suppose  you  and  I  were  to  carry  the  bastion  ten  minutes 
before  the  colonel  from  Egypt  can  bring  his  men  upon  the 
ground  ?  " 

A  fierce  roar  of  joy  and  laughter  :  the  strange  laughter  of 
veterans,  and  bom  invincibles. 

"  That  was  a  question  I  put  to  your  hearts — ^your  an- 
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swer 
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The  answer  was  a  yell  of  exulting  assent,  but  it  was  half 
drowned  by  another  response,  the  thunder  of  the  impatient 
drums,  and  the  rattle  of  fixing  bayonets. 

The  colonel  told  off  a  party  to  the  battery. 

"  Level  the  guns  at  the  top  tier.  Fire  at  my  signal,  and 
keep  firing  over  our  heads,  till  you  see  our  colours  on  the 
place." 

He  then  darted  to  the  head  of  the  column,  which  instantly 
formed  behind  him  in  the  centre  of  Death's  Alley. 
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'^  The  colours !  No  liand  but  mine  shall  hold  them  to- 
day." 

Thej  were  instantly  brought  him,  his  left  hand  shook 
them  free  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

A  deep  murmur  of  joy  for  the  old  hands,  at  the  now 
unwonted  sight.  Out  flashed  his  sword  like  steel  lightning. 
He  waved  it  to  the  battery. 

Bang!  bang!  bang!  bang!  went  the  cannon,  and  the 
smoke  rolled  over  the  trenches.  At  the  same  moment  up 
went  the  colours  waving,  and  the  colonel's  daricm  voice 
pealed  high  above  all. 

"  Twenty  fourth,  demi-brigade — ^fobwabd  ! ! ! " 

They  went  so  swiftly  out  of  the  trenches  that  they  were 
not  seen  through  their  own  smoke  until  they  had  run  some 
sixty  yards.  No  sooner  were  they  seen  coming  on  like 
devils  through  their  own  smoke,  than  two  thousand  muskets 
were  levelled  at  them  from  all  the  Prussian  line.  It  was 
not  a  rattle  of  small  arms — it  was  a  crash  :  and  the  men  fell 
fast :  but  in  a  moment  they  were  seen  to  spread  out  like  a 
fan,  and  to  offer  less  mark,  and  when  the  fan  closed  again,  it 
half  encircled  the  bastion.  It  was  a  French,  attack.  Part 
swarmed  at  ii  in  front  like  bees,  part  swept  round  the  glacis 
and  flanked  it.  They  were  seen  to  fall  in  numbers,  shot 
down  from  the  embrasures.  But  the  living  took  the  place  of 
the  dead :  and  the  fight  raged  evenly  there.  Where  are  the 
colours  ?  Towards  the  rear  there.  The  colonel  and  a  hun- 
dred men  are  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  Prussians,  who 
have  charged  out  at  the  back  doors  of  the  bastion.  Success 
there  !  and  the  bastion  must  fall — ^both  sides  know  this. 

All  in  a  moment  the  colours  disappeared.  There  was  a 
groan  from  the  French  lines.  No !  there  they  were  again, 
and  close  under  the  bastion. 

And  now  in  front  the  attack  was  so  hot,  that  often  the 
Prussian  gunners  were  seen  to  jump  down,  driven  from  their 
posts :  and  the  next  moment  a  fierce  hurrah  from  the  rear 
told  that  the  French  had  won  some  great  advantage  there. 
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The  fire  slacking  told  a  siimlar  tale,  and  present! j  down 
came  the  Pmssian  fi^g-staff.  That  might  be  an  accident. 
A  few  moments  of  thirsting  expectation,  and  op  went  the 
colours  of  the  24th  Brigade  upon  the  Bastion  St.  Andr^. 

The  whole  French  arm7  raised  a  shout  tJiat  rent  the  skj, 
and  their  cannon  began  to  pla7  on  the  Prussian  lines  and 
between  the  bastion  and  the  nearest  fort,  to  prevent  a  recap- 
ture. 

All  in  a  moment  shot  from  the  earth  a  cubic  acre  of  fire 
where  last  the  bastion  was  seen:  it  carried  up  a  heavy 
mountain  of  red  and  black  smoke,  that  looked  solid  as 
marble.  There  was  a  heavy,  sullen,  tremendous  explosimi, 
that  snuffed  out  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  and  paralyzed  the 
French  and  Prussian  gunner's  hands,  and  checked  the  very 
beating  of  their  hearts.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  gun- 
powder were  in  that  awful  explosion.  Then  war  itself  held 
its  breath,  and  both  armies,  like  peaceful  spectators,  gazed 
wonder-struck,  terrror-struck.  Great  hell  seemed  to  have 
burst  through  the  earth's  crust,  and  to  be  rushing  at  heaven. 
Huge  stones,  cannon,  corpses,  and  limbs  of  soldiers,  were 
seen  driven  or  falling  through  the  smoke.  Some  of  these 
last  even  came  quite  clear  of  the  ruins,  ay,  into  the  French 
and  Prussian  lines,  that  even  the  veterans  put  their  hands 
to  their  eyes.  Raynal  felt  something  patter  on  him  from  the 
sky — ^it  was  blood — a.  comrade's,  perhaps.     Oh !  war !  war ! 


The  smoke  cleared.  Where  a  moment  before  the  great 
bastiiHi  stood  and  fought,  was  a  monstrous  pile  of  blackened, 
bloody  stones  and  timbers,  with  dismounted  cannon,  sticking 
up  here  and  there. 

And,  rent  and  crushed  to  atoms  beneath  the  smoking  mass, 
lay  the  relics  of  the  gallant  brigade  and  their  victorious 
colours. 
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CHAPTER    XLL 

A  FEW  wounded  soldiers  of  the  brigade  lajr  still  and 
feigned  death  till  dusk.  Then  they  crept  back  to  the 
trenches.  These  had  all  been  struck  down,  or  disabled 
short  of  the  bastion.  Of  those  that  had  taken  the  place 
no  one  came  home. 

Raynal,  afler  the  first  stupefaction,  pressed  hard  and  even 
angrily  for  an  immediate  assault  on  the  whole  Prussian  line. 
Not  they.  It  was  on  paper  that  the  assault  should  be  at  day- 
break tomorrow.  Litera  scripta  manet.  This  sort  of  leader 
cannot  improvise. 

Rage  and  grief  in  his  heart,  Raynal  waited,  chafing  like  a 
blood  horse  in  the  trenches,  till  five  minutes  past  midnight. 
He  was  then  commander  of  the  brigade,  gave  his  orders,  and 
took  thirty  men  out  to  creep  up  to  the  wreck  of  the  bastion, 
and  find  the  late  coloneFs  body. 

Going  for  so  pious  a  purpose,  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
important  discovery.  The  whole  Prussian  lines  had  been 
abandoned  since  sunset,  and,  mounting  cautiously  on  the  ram- 
parts, Raynal  saw  the  town  too  was  evacuated,  and  lights  and 
other  indications  on  a  rising  ground  behind  it  convinced  him 
that  the  Prussians  were  in  full  retreat,  probably  to  effect  that 
junction  with  other  forces  which  the  assault  he  had  recom- 
mended would  have  rendered  impossible. 

They  now  lighted  lanterns,  and  searched  all  over  and 
round  the  bastion  for  the  poor  colonel.  In  the  rear  of  the 
bastion  they  found  many  French  soldiers,  most  of  whom  had 
died  by  the  bayonet.  The  Prussian  dead  had  all  been  car- 
ried off! 
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Here  they  found  the  talkative  Sergeant  La  Croix.  TIm 
poor  fellow  was  silent  enough  now.  A  terrible  sabre  cat  on 
the  skull.  The  colonel  was  not  there.  Baynal  groaned,  and 
led  the  way  on  to  the  bastion.  The  ruins  still  smoked.  Seven 
or  eight  bodies  were  discovered  hj  an  arm  or  a  foot  protrud- 
ing through  the  masses  of  masonry.  Of  these  some  were 
Prussians.  A  proof  that  some  devoted  hand  had  fired  the 
train,  and  destroyed  both  friend  and  foe. 

They  found  the  tube  of  Long  Tom  sticking  up,  just  as  he 
had  shown  over  the  battlements  that  glorious  day,  wiih  this 
exception,  that  a  great  piece  was  knocked  off  his  lip,  and  the 
slice  ended  in  a  long  broad  crack. 

The  soldiers  looked  at  this.  '<  That  is  our  ballets'  work," 
said  they.  Then  one  old  veteran  touched  his  cap,  and  told 
Raynal,  gravely,  he  knew  where  their  beloved  colonel  was. 

'<  Dig  iiere,  to  the  bottom,"  said  he.  ^  Bis  lies  beneath  his 
fffork:' 

Lnprobable  and  superstitious  as  this  was,  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  assented  to  it 

Presently  there  was  a  joyful  cry  outside  the  bastion.  A 
rush  was  made  thither.  But  it  proved  to  be  only  Dard,  who 
had  discovered  that  Sergeant  La  Croix's  heart  still  beat 
They  took  him  up  carefully,  and  carried  him  gently  into 
camp.  To  Dard's  delight  the  surgeon  pronounced  him 
curable.  For  all  that,  he  was  three  days  insensible,  and 
after  that  unfit  for  duty.  So  they  sent  him  home  invalided, 
with  a  hundred  francs  out  of  the  poor  colonel's  purse. 

Raynal  reported  the  evacuation  of  the  place,  and  that 
Colonel  Dujardin  was  buried  under  the  bastion.  He  then 
bound  a  black  scarf  across  his  sick  heart,  and  rode  out  of  the 
camp. 

And  how  came  Jean  Raynal  to  turn  his  back  on  war  ? 

His  rival  was  the  cause. 

The  words  Camille  had  scratched  with  a  pencil,  and  sent 
him  from  the  edge  of  the  grave,  were  few,  but.  great 

^  A  dead  man  takes  you  once  more  by  the  hand.     My  last 
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thought,  thank  God,  is  France.  For  her  sake  and  mine, 
Raynal,  go  for  General  Bonaparte.  Tell  him,  from  a 
dying  soldier,  the  Rhine  is  a  river  to  these  generals,  but  to 
him  a  field  of  glory.  He  will  lay  out  our  lives,  not  waste 
them.     Go!" 

The  24th  Brigade,  thinned  already  by  hard  service,  was 
reduced  to  a  file  or  twoJ[)y  the  Sampson  bastion. 

It  was  incorporated  with  the  12th,  and  Raynal  rode  heavy 
at  heart  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

"  How  is  my  poor  Josephine  today,  doctor  ?  *' 

'^  Much  better :  she  tells  me  she  slept  without  laudannm 
last  night :  the  first  night  this  ten  days.  Nature  will  win  the 
day — ^with  my  assistance." 

"  No,  doctor ;  not  unless  you  can  cure  her  of  that  which 
made  her  sicken." 

"  Sun,  air,  and  exercise,  must  complete  the  work,"  said  the 
doctor  evasively. 

"  Can  they  cure  her  of  her  sorrow  ?  " 

"What  sorrow?" 

"  She  has  a  secret  sorrow,  and  so  have  you,  Laure.*' 

"I?  mamma?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  think  me  very  blind,  but  there  is  some- 
thing mysterious  going  on  here,  which  peeps  through  all  your 
precautions." 

"What  do  you  mean  mamma?" 

"  I  mean,  Laure,  that  my  patience  is  worn  out  at  last.  I 
am  tired  of  playing  the  part  of  a  statue  amongst  you.  Ray- 
naFs  gloomy  air  as  he  left  us ;  Josephine  ill  ever  since, 
bursting  into  tears  at  every  word ;  Laure  pale  and  changed, 
hiding  an  unaccountable  sadness  under  a  forced  smile ;  don't 
interrupt  me  Laure !  Edouard,  who  was  almost  like  a  son, 
gone  off  without  a  word.     Never  comes  near  us  ! " 

"  He  is  gone  a  journey  mamma." 

"And  not  returned  ?  " 

"No!" 

"Is  that  so  doctor?" 
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"  I  believe  so,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  I  called  on  him  yes- 
terday, and  the  servant  said  he  was  away." 

"  Good  I "  said  the  baroness.  "  It  is  clear  I  am  to  learn 
nothing  from  you  two  :  but  it  does  not  follow  I  will  not  learn 
from  some  one  else." 

The  doctor  and  Laure  exchanged  an  uneasy  look. 

''This  uncomfortable  smiling,  and  unreasonable  crying: 
these  appearances  of  the  absent,  and  disappearances  of  the 
present" 

^'  Disappearances  of  the  present  mamma?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"No  matter.  All  these  mysteries  of  Beaurepaire,  will, 
perhaps,  take  less  time  to  penetrate  than  those  of  Udolpho." 

"  Really,"  said  St.  Aubin  quietly,  "  I  did  not  think  my  old 
friend  such  an  adept  at  building  mare's  nests,  and  tormenting 
herself." 

"It  is  easy  to  understand,"  replied  the  baroness.  "I  am 
an  old  woman.  I  have  seen  crooked.  I  hear  amiss.  I  un- 
derstand by  contraries.  For  all  that  monsieur,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  say  two  words  to  my  daughter." 

"  I  retire  madam." 

Laure  nerved  herself  for  what  was  to  come :  but  the  ti-ial 
in  store  for  her  w^  a  very  different  one  from  what  she  ex- 
pected. She  was  bracing  herself  up  against  a  severe  inter 
rogatory. 

Instead  of  that  her  mother  sat  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  mamma!  my  sweet  mamma!"  cried  Laure,  and 
was  on  her  knees  at  her  mother's  feet  in  a  moment. 

"  My  girl,"  sobbed  the  old  lady,  "  may  you  never  know 
what  a  mother  feels,  who  finds  herself  shut  out  from  her 
daughters'  hearts  1 " 

"  Oh,  mamma  I  are  you  not  in  my  heart  ?  " 

"  No !  or  I  should  be  in  your  confidence.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  is  my  fault.  The  age  I  was  bom  in  was  strict  A 
mother  now^a-days  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  elder  sister.  In  my 
day  she  was  something  more.     Yet  I  loved  my  mother  as 
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welly  or  better  than  I  did  my  sisters.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  those  I  have  borne  in  my  bosom,  and  nursed  upoo 
my  knee." 

Laure's  sob  at  this  became  so  wild  and  despairing,  that  the 
baroness  was  afraid  to  say  too  much,  though  her  bosom  was 
too  full  of  pent-up  grief.  Poor  old  lady,  her  heart  had  long 
been  sore,  but  pride  had  kept  her  silent 

"  Come  Laure,"  she  said,  **  do  not  cry  like  that.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  take  your  poor  old  mother  into  your  confidence. 
Why  is  this  mystery  and  this  sorrow  on  us  ?  How  comes  it 
I  intercept,  at  every  instant,  glances  that  were  never  intend- 
ed for  me  ?  The  very  air  is  loaded  with  signals  and  secrecj. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

No  answer  but  sobs. 

" Is  some  deceit  then  going  on? " 

No  answer  but  sobs. 

^  I  ask  you  once  more  :  I  will  never  descend  to  ask 
you  again:  give  me  some  better  reply  than  these  sollen 
sobs.  You  will  not?  Well,  since  you  will  not  tell  me 
anything  " 

"  I  cannot — ^I  have  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Will  you  do  something  for  me  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  O  yes  !  mamma,  anything,  everything." 

''I  shall  not  ask  much.  I  should  hesitate  now  to  draw 
largely  on  your  affection.     It  is  only  to  write  a  letter." 

Laure  jumped  up  eagerly,  and  went  zealously  for  the  paper 
and  ink,  thankful  to  her  mother  for  giving  her  something  she 
could  do  for  her. 

"Now  write." 

Laure  took  the  pen  with  alacrity. 

"  Dear  Monsieur  Riviere  !  " 

"  Oh  mamma !  is  it  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oblige  me  by  coming  here  at  your  very  earliest  conveni- 
ence.    Is  it  written  ?  " 

**  Yes  I  "  faltered  Laure,  trembling. 

**  Then  sign  my  name." 
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"  Oh,  thank  you  mamma  I " 
**  Fold  it — address  it  to  his  lodgings." 
"  Yes !  there.     Shall  I  send  Jacintha  with  it  ?  " 
"  No  mademoiselle,  you  will  not  send  Jacintha  with  it.     I 
irust  neither  her  nor  you  I — give  it  me.     No,  I  trust  neither 
the  friend  of  twenty  years,  nor  the  servant  that  stayed  by 
me  in  adversity,  nor  the  daughter  I  suffered  for,  and  nursed. 
And  why  don't  I  trust  you?    Tou  have  told  me  a  lie!     I  saw 
Edouard  Riviere  in  the  park  two  days  ago — I  saw  him.    My 
old  eyes  are  feeble — but  they  are  not  liars,    I  saw  him. 
Send  my  breakfast  to  my  own  room.     I  come  of  an  ancient 
race :  I  could  not  sit  with  liars.     I  should  forget  courtesy — 
you  would  all  see  my  scorn  in  my  face." 

She  went  out,  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  leaving  Laure 
sick  and  terrified  at  these  stern  words  from  lips  so  beloved. 

Edouard  Riviere  fell,  in  one  night,  from  happiness  such  as 
dull  souls  cannot  imagine,  to  deep  and  hopeless  misery. 

He  lost  that,  which  to  every  heart  capable  of  loving,  is  the 
greatest  earthly  good :  the  woman  he  adored — and  with  her 
he  lost  those  prime  treasures  of  the  soul — belief  in  human 
goodness,  and  in  female  purity. 

To  him  there  could  be  no  more  in  nature  a  candid  eye,  a 
virtuous,  ready-mantling  cheek.  Frailty  and  treachery  had 
worn  these  sign*  of  virtue  and  nobility  too  skilfully  for  hu- 
man eye  to  detect :  his  heart  was  broken  and  his  faith  was 
gone. 

For  who  could  he  now  trust  or  believe  in  ?  Here  was  a 
creature  whose  virtues  seemed  to  make  frailty  impossible : 
treachery,  doubly  impossible:  a  creature  whose  faults — ^for 
faults  she  had — ^had  seemed  as  opposite  to  treachery  as  her 
very  virtues  were.     Yet  she  was  all  frailty  and  lies. 

He  passed  in  that  one  night  of  anguish  from  youth  to  age. 
He  went  about  his  business  like  a  leaden  thing.  His  food 
was  tasteless.  His  life  seemed  ended.  Nothing  appeared 
what  it  had  been.     The  very  landscape  seemed  cut  in  stone 
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and  he  a  sCone  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  his  heart  a  stone  in 
him.  At  times  across  that  heavy  heart  came  gushes  of  ftiri- 
ous  rage  and  bitter  mortification.  For  his  vanity  had  been 
stabbed  as  fiercely  as  his  love.  "  Georges  Dandin !  '*  he 
woald  cry.  You  said  well,  old  man.  I  wondered  at  your 
word  then.  Georges  Dandin  I  curse  her  I  curse  her  I  But 
love  and  misery  overpowered  these  heats,  and  froze  him  to 
stone  again. 

The  poor  boy  pined  and  pined.  His  clothes  hung  loose 
about  him  ;  his  face  was  so  drawn  with  sufiering,  you  would 
not  have  known  him.  He  hated  company.  The  things  he 
was  expected  to  talk  about! — he  with  his  crushed  heart 
He  could  not.  He  would  not.  He  shunned  all  the  world ; 
he  went  alone  like  a  wounded  deer.  The  good  doctor,  on 
his  return  from  Paris,  called  on  him  to  see  if  he  was  ill : 
since  he  had  not  come  for  days  to  the  chateau.  He  saw  the 
doctor  coming,  and  bade  the  servant  say  he  was  not  in  the 
village. 

He  drew  down  the  blind,  that  he  might  never  8e<^  the 
chateau  again.  He  drew  it  up  again :  he  could  not  exist 
without  seeing  it.  "  She  will  be  miserable,  too,"  he  cried, 
gnashing  his  teeth.  "  She  will  see  whether  she  has  chosen 
well."  At  other  times  all  his  courage,  and  his  hatred,  and 
his  wounded  vanity,  were  drowned  in  his  love  and  its  de- 
spair, and  then  he  bowed  his  head,  and  sobbed  and  cried  as 
if  his  heart  would  burst.  This  very  day  he  was  so  sobbing 
with  his  head  on  the  table,  when  his  landlady  tapped  at  his 
door.  He  started  up,  and  turned  his  head  away  from  the 
door. 

**  A  young  woman  from  Beaurepaire  monsieur ! " 

"  From  Beaurepaire  ? "  his  heart  gave  a  furious  leap. 
«  Show  her  in." 

He  wiped  his  eyes  and  seated  himself  at  a  table,  and,  all 
in  a  flutter,  pretended  to  be  the  State's. 

It  was  not  Jacintha  as  he  expected,  but  the  other  servant 
She  made  a  low  reverence,  cast  a  look  of  admiration  on  him, 
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and  gave  him  a  letter.  His  eye  darted  on  it:  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  took  it.  He  turned  away  again  to  open  it. 
He  forced  himself  to  say,  in  a  tolerably  calm  voice,  "  I  will 
send  an  answer." 

After  the  first  violent  emotion,  a  great  struggle.  Her 
handwriting.  Her  mother's  letter.  Ah !  I  see  1  The  old 
woman  is  to  be  drawn  into  it,  too.  She  is  to  help  to  make 
Georges  Dandin  of  me.  I  will  go.  I  will  baffle  them  all. 
I  will  expose  this  nest  of  depravity,  all  ceremony  on  the 
surface,  and  voluptuousness  and  treachery  below.  Oh,  God  I 
who  could  believe  that  creature  never  loved  me  I  They 
shall  none  of  them  see  my  weakness.  Their  benefactor  . 
shall  be  still  their  superior.  They  shall  see  me  cold  as  ice, 
and  bitter  as  gall. 

He  made  his  toilette  with  care,  and  took  his  hat,  and 
went  to  Beaurepaire  as  slowly  as  he  used  to  go  quickly 
once. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  at  Beaurepair^  we  must  go 
back  a  step. 

When  Josephine  and  Laure  broke  from  that  startled 
slumber  that  followed  the  exhaustion  of  that  troubled  night, 
Laure  was  by  far  the  more  wretched  of  the  two.  She  had 
not  only  dishonoured  herself,  but  stabbed  the  man  she  loved. 

Josephine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exhausted,  but  calm. 
The  fearful  escape  she  had  had  softened  down  by  contrast 
her  more  distant  terrors. 

She  was  beginning  to  shut  her  eyes  again  and  let  herself 
drift.  Above  all,  the  glimpse  of  her  boy  comforted  her,  and 
the  thought  that  in  three  weeks  she  could  have  him  beside 
her  in  Paris. 

This  deceitful  calm  of  the  heart  only  lasted  three  days. 

Carefully  encouraged  by  Laure,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Jacintha. 

Jacintha,  conscious  that  she  had  betrayed  her  part,  was 
almost  heartbroken.     She,  ashamed  to  appear  before  her 
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jTOung  mistress,  and  coward-like,  wanted  to  avoid  knowing 
even  how  much  harm  she  had  done. 

She  pretended  tooth-ache,  bound  up  her  face,  and  never 
stirred  from  the  kitchen.  But  she  was  not  to  escape  :  the 
other  servant  came  down  with  a  message — 

"  Madam  Raynal  wanted  to  see  her  directly." 

She  came  quaking,  and  found  Josephine  all  alone. 

Josephine  rose  to  meet  her,  and  casting  a  furtive  glance 
round  the  room  first,  threw  her  arms  round  Jacintha*s  neck, 
and  embraced  her  with  many  tears. 

"Was  ever  fidelity  like  yours?  how  could  you  do  it 
Jacintha?  and  how  can  I  ever  repay  it?  You  are  my 
superior :  it  is  base  of  me  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice  from  any 
woman ! " 

Jacintha  was  so  confounded  she  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
But  it  was  a  mystification  that  could  not  endure  long  be- 
tween two  women,  who  were  both  deceived  by  a  third. 
Between  them  they  soon  discovered  that  it  must  have  been 
Laure  who  hfid  sacrificed  herself. 

"  And  Edouard  has  never  been  here  since.*' 

"  And  never  will  madam." 

"  Yes,  he  shall !  there  must  be  some  limit  even  to  my 
feebleness,  and  my  sister's  devotion.  You  shall  take  a  line 
to  him  from  me.     I  will  write  it  this  moment ! " 

The  letter  was  written.  But  it  was  never  sent.  Laure 
surprised  Josephine  and  Jacintha  together :  saw  a  letter  was 
being  written,  asked  to  see  it;  on  Josephine's  hesitating, 
snatched  it  out  of  her  hands,  and  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  told 
Jacintha  to  leave  the  room.  She  hated  the  sight  of  poor 
Jacintha,  who  had  slept  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
depended  on  her  watchfulness. 

"  You  were  going  to  send  to  him,  unknown  to  me." 

"  Forgive  me  Laure." 

"  Oh,   Josephine !    is   it   come   to   this  ?     Would    you 

DECEIVE  ME  ?  " 

"You    HAVE    DECEIVED    ME !     Ycs !    it  has    come    t€ 
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that.  I  know  all.  I  will  not  consent  to  destroy  aU  I 
love." 

She  then  begged  hard  for  leave  to  send  the  letter. 

Laure  gave  an  impetuous  refusal. 

"  What  could  you  say  to  him  ?  foolish  woman,  don't  you 
know  him,  and  his  vanity?  When  you  had  exposed  your- 
self to  him,  and  showed  him  I  was  nothing  worse  than  a  liar 
who  had  insulted  him — do  you  think  he  would  forgive  me  ? 
No !  this  is  to  make  light  of  my  love — ^to  make  me  waste  the 
sacrifice  I  have  made.  I  feel  that  sacrifice  as  much  as  you 
do,  more  perhaps,  and  I  would  rather  die  in  a  convent  than 
waste  that  night  of  shame  and  agony.  Come,  promise  me, 
no  more  attempts  of  that  kind,  or  we  are  sisters  no  more, 
friends  no  more,  one  heart  and  one  blood  no  more." 

The  weaker  nature,  weakened  still  more  by  ill-health  and 
grief,  was  terrified  into  submission,  or  rather  temporized. 

"Kiss  me  then,"  said  Josephine,  **and  love  me  to  the 
end." 

Laure  kissed  her  with  many  sighs,  but  Josephine  smiled. 
Laure  eyed  her  with  suspicion.  That  deep  smile.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  She  had  formed  some  resolution.  She  is 
going  to  deceive  me  somehow. 

From  that  day  Laure  watched  her  like  a  spy.  Confi- 
dence was  gone  between  them.     Suspicion  took  its  place. 

Laure  was  right.  The  moment  Josephine  saw  that 
Edouard's  happiness  and  Laure's  were  to  be  sacrificed  for 
her  whom  nothing  could  make  happy,  the  poor  thing  said  to 
herself— "I  can  die." 

Therefore  she  smiled. 

The  doctor  gave  her  laudanum :  he  found  she  could  not 
sleep  ;  and  he  thought  it  all  important  that  she  should  sleep. 

Josephine,  instead  of  taking  these  small  doses,  saved  them 
all  up,  secreted  them  in  a  phial,  and  so,  from  the  sleep  of  a 
dozen  nights,  collected  the  eternal  sleep  :  and  now  she  was 
very  tranquil.  This  young  creature  that  could  not  bear  to 
give  pain  to  any  one  else,  prepared  her  own  death  with  a 
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calm  resolution  the  heroes  of  our  sex  have  not  often  equallbd 
It  was  so  little  a  thing  to  her  to  strike  Josephine.  Death 
would  save  her  honour,  would  spare  her  the  frightful 
alternative  of  deceiving  her  husband,  or  of  telling  him  she 
was  another's.  "  Poor  Raynal,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  it  is 
too  cruel  to  tie  him  to  a  woman  who  can  never  be  to  him 
what  he  deserves.  Laure  would  then  prove  her  innocence 
to  Edouard.  A  few  tears  for  a  weak,  loving  soul,  and  they 
would  all  be  happy  and  forget  her." 

While  she  was  in  this  mind,  Raynal  wrote  from  Paris  that 
he  was  to  be  expected  at  any  moment :  and  this  time  he 
added  I  stay  a  month. 

Josephine  gave  a  shudder  that  my  female  readers  can  under- 
stand.    This  letter  was  the  last  word  in  her  death  warrant 

Her  days  being  now  counted,  and  her  very  hours  uncer- 
tain, the  mother's  heart  could  not  leave  the  world  without 
putting  her  poor  boy  into  some  loving  hand,  and  securing 
him  kind  treatment.  And  so  it  happened  that  she  came 
from  her  room  to  open  her  heart  to  Laure  just  after  the 
baroness  went  out  with  those  bitter  wofds.  And  when  I  say 
open  her  heart,  I  am  wrong.  Her  fate  was  still  to  conceal 
all  or  a  part.  Laure  was  quick  and  suspicious.  Laure 
would  never  consent  to  her  dying.  All  she  dare  do  was  to 
say  something  to  her  now,  that  poor  Laure  should  under- 
stand when  she  should  be  gone,  and  say,  "  this  was  my  poor 
lost  sister's  last  request." 

Laure,  then,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  her  mother's  words, 
was  sitting  weeping  in  the  tapestried  room  when  Josephine 
came  out  to  her,  and  sat  down  beside  her  with  a  tender  smile, 
and  drew  her  to  her  bosom. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  alone.  You  are  crying, 
love?" 

"  Mamma  has  scolded  me  so ;  and  she  has  written  to 
Edouard ;  but  you  have  something  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  have,  but  not  now.  It  is  no  time  to  try  your 
courage,  poor  girl !     You  weep  !  " 
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"  I  can  always  find  courage  to  defend  you  JosepLine,"  and 
she  dried  her  eyes  directly. 

"  It  is  not  that  kind  of  courage,  sister.  Ah !  me  I  was  I 
bom  to  give  pain  ?  " 

"  Speak  Josephine !  *' 

"  Give  me  your  hand.  Be  brave — my  poor  Laure — ^this 
it  is.  I  am  wors^  than  I  seem.  I  have  something  here  at 
my  heart  that  will  try  the  poor  doctor's  skill.  And  you 
know,  love,  life  at  the  best  is  but  a  little  candle  that  a  breath 
puts  out." 

Laure  said  nothing,  but  she  trembled  and  watched  her 
keenly. 

"  It  is  about  my  little  Edouard.  What  would  you  do  with 
him  if — if  anything  should  happen  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  would  I  do  with  him  ?  He  is  mine.  I  should  be 
his  mother.  Oh  I  what  words  are  these  I  my  heart !  my 
heart ! " 

"  No  Laure ;  some  day  you  will  be  married,  and  owe  all 
the  mother  to  your  children,  and  Edouard  is  not  ours  only. 
He  belongs  to  some  one  I  have  seemed  unkind  to.  Perhaps 
he  thinks  me  heartless.  For  I  am  a  foolish  woman  ;  I  don't 
know  how  to  be  virtuous,  yet  show  a  man  my  heart.  But 
then  he  will  understand  me  and  forgive  me.  Laure,  dear, 
you  will  write  to  him.  He  will  come  to  you.  You  will  go 
together  to  the  place  where  I  shall  be  sleeping.  You  will 
show  him  my  heart.  You  will  tell  him  all  my  long  love 
that  lasted  to  the  end.  Tou  need  not  blush  to  tell  him  all. 
I  have  no  right.  Then  you  will  give  him  his  poor  Jo- 
sephine's boy,  and  you  will  say  to  him — "  She  never  loved 
but  you :  she  gives  you  all  that  is  left  of  her,  her  child. 
She  prays  you  not  to  give  him  a  bad  mother." 

Poor  soul !  this  was  her  one  bit  of  little,  gentle  jealousy  : 
but  it  made  her  eyes  stream.  She  would  have  put  out  her 
hand  from  the  tomb  to  keep  her  boy's  father  single  all  his  life. 

"Oh!  my  Josephine — my  darling  sister,"  cried  Laure, 
why  do  you  speak  of  death  ?     Do  you  meditate  a  crime  ?  " 
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^  No ;  but  it  was  on  my  heart  to  say  it :  it  has  done  me 
good." 

"  At  least,  take  me  to  your  bosom,  my  well-beloved,  that  I 
may  not  see  your  tears." 

"There — tears?  No,  you  have  lightened  my  heart. 
Bless  you  !  bless  you  ! " 

The  sisters  twined  their  bosoms  together  in  a  long  gentle 
embrace.  You  might  have  taken  them  for  two  angels  that 
flowed  together  in  one  love — but  for  the  tears. 

They  remained  silently  one  for  some  minutes.  Then  they 
went  to  Josephine's  room.  Laure,  however,  was  soon  sum- 
moned out  by  the  baroness. 

She  came,  full  of  misgivings,  but  the  mood  of  the  baroness 
had  changed.    A  sly  benevolence  lurked  now  in  her  features. 

^  Sit  down  by  me  on  the  sofa.  Now,  mademoiselle,  con- 
fess I  There  has  been  a  tiff  between  you  and  Edouard :  a 
lover's  quarrel  ?  " 

"Y — ^y — yes,  mamma." 

"  And  if  I  make  it  up  for  you  ?  " 

**  Not  for  the  world ! — ^not  for  the  world  I " 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  " 

"Monsieur  Rivikre,"  was  announced  by  the  new  ser- 
vant. 

Laure  started  up  to  fly. 

"  Sit  still,"  said  the  baroness,  imperatively. 

Edouard  came  in,  wan  and  agitated. 

The  baroness  waved  him  to  a  seat,  and  took  one  herself, 
leaving  Laure  on  the  sofa. 

The  effrontery  of  Laure  in  facing  him  before  her  mother 
disgusted  and  enraged  Edouard.  "  She  will  rue  it,"  said  he, 
bitterly. 

"  You  don't  see  Laure,"  said  the  baroness,  quietly. 

He  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  her. 

Edouard  stammered  some  excuse,  rose,  and  bowed  to 
Laure. 

Now  in  performing  this  cold  salutation  he  caught  sight  of 
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her  face :  it  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  red.     She  was  unhappy 
then. 

"  Monsieur  Riviere,"  said  the  baroness,  ceremoniously  and 
slowly,  "  you  have  not  honoured  us  with  a  visit  lately." 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  I  have  been  much  occupied." 

"  Familiar  as  you  were  in  the  house,  and  esteemed  by  us, 
you  must  have  a  motive  for  abandoning  us  so  suddenly. 
Make  me  your  confidante.  What  is  your  motive  ?  Is  it 
Laure's  fault  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"Oh!  yes,  mamma,  it  is  my  fault  My  temper!"  and 
she  cast  a  piteous  look  of  supplication  on  Edouard. 

"  Do  not  interfere  Laure  :  let  me  hear  M.  Riviere." 

"  Madam,  my  temper  and  Mademoiselle  Laure's  could  not 
accord." 

"  Why  her  temper  is  charming :  it  is  joyous,  equal,  and 
gentle." 

"You  misunderstand  me  madam — I  do  not  reproach 
Mademoiselle  Laure.    It  is  I  who  am  to  blame." 

"  For  what  ?  "  inquired  the  baroness  drily. 

"  For  not  being  able  to  make  her  love  me." 

"  Oh,  that  is  it  I     She  did  not  love  you  ?  " 

"  Ask  herself  madam." 

"Laure,"  said  the  baroness,  her  eye  now  beginning  to 
twinkle,  "  are  you  really  guilty  of  such  a  want  of  discrimi- 
nation ?     Didn't  you  love  monsieur  ?  " 

"  No  mamma.     I  did  not  love  Monsieur  Edouard." 

Edouard  groaned. 

"  You  tell  me  that,  and  you  are  crying ! " 

"  She  is  crying,  madam  ?  ?  ! !  " 

"  Why  you  see  she  is.     Come,  I  see  how  this  will  end." 

"  Where  are  you  going  mamma  ?  " 

"To  my  other  daughter.  Alas!  her  case  is  worse  than 
yours.  Monsieur  Edouard,  forgive  me  if  I  leave  you  a  mo- 
ment with  the  enemy.  I  hope,  in  spite  of  her,  to  find  you 
sxtant  on  my  return." 

24* 
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She  went  off  with  knowing  little  nods  into  Josephine's 
room. 

Dead  silence. 

"  Monsieur,"  began  Laure  in  a  faint  whisper. 

"  Mademoiselle ! " 

"  I  thank  you  humbly  for  your  generosity.  But  you  were 
always  generous.     I  felt  you  would  not  betray  me." 

"  Mademoiselle,  your  secret  belongs  to  you,  not  to  others. 
I Curse  on  my  weakness !     Adieu ! " 

He  moved  to  go. 

She  bowed  her  head  with  a  despairing  moan. 

It  took  him  by  the  heart  and  held  him.  He  hesitated, 
then  came  towards  her. 

"  I  see  you  are  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  to  me  who 
loved  you  so — whom  you  loved.  Oh !  yes,  do  not  deny  it 
Laure ;  there  was  a  time  you  loved  me.  And  that  makes  it 
worse :  to  have  given  me  such  sweet  hopes,  only  to  crush 
both  them  and  me.  And  is  not  this  cruel  of  you  ? — even 
now  to  weep  so  and  let  me  see  your  penitence — when  it  is 
too  late ! " 

"  Alas !  how  can  I  help  my  regrets  ?  I  have  insulted  so 
good  a  friend." 

There  was  a  sad  silence.  Then  as  he  looked  at  her,  her 
looks  belied  the  charge  her  own  lips  had  made  against 
herself. 

A  light  seemed  to  burst  on  Edouard  from  that  high-minded, 
sorrow-stricken  face. 

"  Tell  me  it  is  false ! "  he  cried. 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands^ — woman's  instinct  to  avoid 
being  read. 

"  Tell  me  you  were  misled,  then — fascinated,  perverted — 
but  that  your  heart  returned  to  me.  Clear  yourself  of 
deliberate  deceit,  and  I  will  believe  and  thank  you  on  my 
knees." 

"  Heaven  have  pity  on  us  !  "  cried  poor  Laure. 
I      "  On  us !     Thank  you  for  saying  on  us.     See  now,  you 
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have  not  gained  happiness  by  destroying  mine.  One  word 
— Do  you  love  that  man  ? — that  Dujardin  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  do  not." 

^'I  am  glad  of  that;  since  his  life  is  forfeited;  if  he 
escapes  my  friend  Raynal,  he  shall  not  esitttpe  me ! " 

Laure  uttered  a  cry  of  terror. 

"  Hush !  not  so  loud.  The  life  of  CMnille  !  Oh  !  if  he 
were  to  die,  what  would  become  of— oh,  pray  do  not  speak 
BO  loud!" 

"  Own  then  that  you  ch  love  him,"  yelled  Edouard;  "  give 
me  truth,  if  you  have  no  love  to  give.  Own  that  you  love 
oim,  and  he  shall  be  safe.  It  is  myself  I  will  kill,  for  being 
such  a  slave  as  to  love  you  still ! " 

Laure's  fortitude  gave  way. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it !  '*  she  cried  despairingly ;  "  it  is  beyond 
my  strength !  Edouard,  swear  to  me  you  will  keep  what  I 
tell  you  secret  as  the  grave  ? — ^hush !  here  they  come." 

The  baroness  came  smiling  out,  and  Josephine's  wan, 
anxious  face,  was  seen  behind  her. 

"  Well,"  said  the  baroness,  "  is  the  war  at  an  end  ?  What, 
are  we  still  silent  ?  Let  me  try  then  what  I  can  do.  Edou- 
ard, lend  me  your  hand." 

While  Edouard  hesitated,  Josephine  clasped  her  hands 
and  mutely  supplicated  him  to  consent.  Her  sad  face,  and 
the  thought  of  how  often  she  had  stood  his  friend,  shook  his 
resolution.  He  held  out  his  hand  slowly  and  unwillingly : 
for  what  was  the  use  taking  hands  when  hearts  were  es- 
tranged ? 

"  There  is  my  hand,"  he  muttered. 

"And  here  is  mine  mamma,"  said  Laure,  smiling  to  please 
her. 

Oh  I  the  mixture  of  feeling,  when  her  soft  warm  palm 
pressed  his.  How  the  delicious  sense  baffled  and  mystified 
the  cold  judgment. 

Josephine  smiled.     It  was  a  respite. 

While  the  young  lovers  yet  thrilled  at  each  other's  toueh, 
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yet  could  not  look  one  another  in  the  face,  a  sudden  dash  of 
horses'  feet  was  heard. 

"  That  is  Colonel  Raynal,"  said  Josephine  with  unnatural 
calmness.     I  expected  him  today." 

The  baroness  was  at  the  side  window  in  a  moment. 

"  It  is  he !— it  is  he  ! " 

She  hurried  down  to  embrace  her  son. 

Josephine  went  without  a  word  to  her  own  room.  Laura 
followed  her  the  next  moment.  But  in  that  one  moment  she 
worked  magic. 

She  glided  up  to  Edouard,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 
Not  the  sad,  depressed,  guilty-looking  humble  Laure  of  a 
moment  before,  but  the  old,  high-spirited,  and  somewhat 
imperious  girl. 

"You  have  shown  yourself  noble  this  day.  I  am  going  to 
trust  you  as  only  the  noble  are  trusted.  Stay  in  the  house 
till  I  can  speak  to  you  ! " 

She  was  gone,  and  something  leaped  within  Edouard's 
bosom,  and  a  flood  of  light  seemed  to  burst  in  on  him.  Yet 
he  saw  no  object  clearly :  but  he  saw  light. 

Josephine  went  to  her  room,  opened  a  drawer,  and  took 
out  a  little  phial.  She  knelt  down,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
conveying  the  phial  to  her  lips  when  the  handle  of  the  door 
was  turned,  and  as  the  instinct  of  concealment  was  stronger 
even  than  the  desh'e  of  death,  she  hid  the  phial  swiftly  in 
her  bosom,  and  rose  hastily  from  her  knees.  But  this  latter 
action  was  surprised  by  Laure. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Josephine,  on  your  knees  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  great  trial  to  go  through  today,"  was  the  hesi- 
tating answer. 

Laure  said  nothing.  She  turned  paler.  She  is  deceiving 
me  again,  thought  she,  and  Laure  sat  down  full  of  bitterness 
and  terror ;  and  affecting  not  to  watch  Josephine,  watched  her, 

"  Go  and  tell  them  I  am  coming,  Laure." 

"No,  Josephine,  I  will  not  leave  you  till  this  tf3rrible 
peeting  is  over." 
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"Let  US  come  then,"  said  Josephine,  doggedly,  "and  en- 
counter it  at  once." 

"  Yes,  Josephine,  hand  in  hand  as  we  used  to  go,  when 
our  hearts  were  one." 

Josephine  arranged  her  hair  in  the  glass ;  woman  to  her 
last  gasp.  A  deep  voice  was  now  heard  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

Josephine  and  Laure  went  to  the  door,  paused  irresolutely 
a  moment,  then  entered  the  tapestried  room. 

Raynal  was  sitting  on  the  sofa:  the  baroness's  hand  in  his. 
Edouard  was  not  there. 

Colonel  Raynal  had  given  him  a  strange  look,  and  said 
— ^**  What,  you  here ! "  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  was  intol- 
erable. 

Eaynal  came  to  meet  the  sisters.  He  saluted  Josephine 
on  the  brow. 

"  You  are  pale,  my  wife :  and  how  cold  her  hand  is." 

"  She  has  been  ill  this  month  past,"  said  Laure. 

"  You  look  ill,  too,  Mademoiselle  Laure." 

"Never  mind,"  cried  the  baroness,  joyously,  "you  will 
cheer  them  all  up." 

"  Yes,"  said  Raynal,  moodily. 

"  How  long  do  you  stay  this  time-^a  day  ?  " 

"  A  month,  mother." 

The  doctor  now  joined  the  party,  and  friendly  greetings 
passed  between  him  and  Raynal. 

"  But  ere  long  somehow  all  became  conscious  this  was  not 
a  joyful  meeting.  The  baroness  could  not  alone  sustain  the 
spirits  of  the  party,  and  soon  even  she  began  to  notice  that 
Raynal's  replies  were  short,  and  that  his  manner  was  distrait 
and  gloomy.  The  sisters  saw  this  too,  and  trembled  for 
what  might  be  coming. 

The  gloom  deepened.     At  last  Raynal  whispered — 

"  Josephine,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone." 

The  baroness  did  not  hear,  but  by  his  whispering  she 
divined  he  would  speak  in  private  to  his  wife. 
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She  gave  the  doctor  a  look,  and  made  an  excuse  for  going 
down  stairs  to  her  own  room.  As  she  was  going,  Josephine 
went  to  her. 

"  Mother,  you  have  not  kissed  me  today." 

"  There  I     Bless  you  my  darling !  *' 

Raynal  looked  at  Laure.  She  saw  she  must  go :  but  she 
lingered,  and  sought  her  sister's  eye :  it  avoided  her.  (**  She 
is  deceiving  me.")  Laure  ran  to  the  doctor,  who  was  just 
going  out  of  the  door. 

**  Oh  !  doctor,"  she  whispered  trembling,  "  don't  go  be- 
yond the  door.  I  found  her  praying.  My  mind  misgives 
me." 

"  What  is  she  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Tell  her  husband— or  something  worse." 

«  What  ?     Speak !— what  do  you  fear  ?  " 

^'I  am  afraid  to  say  all  I  dread.  She  could  not  be  so 
calm  if  she  meant  to  live.     Be  near  I  as  I  shalL" 

She  left  the  old  man  trembling,  and  went  back  to  Ray- 
naL  She  interrupted  them  just  as  he  was  saying  to 
Josephine — 

"  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  your  reception  of  me,  but  it 
was  my  own  fault." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Laure,  "  I  only  came  to  ask  Josephine 
if  she  wants  anything." 

" No ! — yes ! — a  glass  of  eau  mere'* 

Laure  mixed  it  for  her.  While  doing  this,  she  noticed 
that  Josephine  shunned  her  eye,  but  Raynal  gazed  gently 
and  with  an  air  of  pity  on  her. 

She  retired  slowly  into  Josephine's  bedroom. 

"  Well,"  said  Raynal  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "first  let  us  speak 
of  your  health — it  alarms  me ;  and  of  your  apparent  sadness, 
which  I  do  not  understand.  You  have  no  news  from  the 
Rhine,  have  you?" 

"  Monsieur ! " 

"  Do  not  call  me  monsieur :  nor  look  so  frightened.  Call 
me  your  friend.     I  am  your  sincere  friend." 
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•*  Oh,  yes !  you  always  were." 

**  Thank  you !  You  will  give  me  a  dearer  tide  before  we 
part  this  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Josephine  in  a  low  whisper.  And  she  took  a 
phial  from  her  bosom,  and  poured  the  contents  into  the  glass 
of  eau  Sucre. 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Raynal. 

"  A  soothing  draught     I  suffer,  monsieur." 

"  Call  me  Jean." 

"  If  you  please.  I  suffer  Jean :  more  than  I  can  bear : 
this  soothes  my  pain." 

**  Poor  soul !  But  sit  down  and  calm  yourself,  for  I  have 
something  very  serious  to  say." 

Josephine  took  the  seat  with  some  reluctance.  She  eyed 
the  glass  wistfully.  After  all,  she  could  get  to  it  at  any 
moment. 

Baynal  hesitated. 

"  First,  have  you  forgiven  me  frightening  you  so  that 
night?" 

"Yes." 

"  It  was  a  shock  to  me  too — ^I  like  the  boy.  She  pro- 
fessed to  love  him,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  I  loath  all  treachery 
and  deceit  If  I  had  done  a  murder,  I  would  own  it.  A  lie 
doubles  every  crime.  But  I  took  heart ;  we  are  all  selfish, 
we  men  :  of  the  two  sisters  one  was  all  innocence  and  good 
faith ;  and  she  was  the  one  I  had  chosen." 

At  these  words  Josephine  rose  like  a  statue  moving,  and 
put  out  her  hand  to  the  cup,  and  in  one  moment  she  would 
have  drank,  and  sat  patient,  attending  to  Raynal  with  death 
coursing  through  her  veins. 

But  between  her  and  the  king  of  terrors,  into  whose  arms 
she  was  gliding,  was  a  danger  she  dared  not  face. 

A  wasp  was  hovering  right  over  the  sugared  death. 

She  drew  back  hastily,  with  a  look  of  dismay.  Raynal 
took  up  a  paper  knife  with  zeal. 

"  Oh  do  not  kill  it,  poor  thing !  The  window  is  open 
make  it  fly  away." 
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Hajnal  drove  away  the  wasp  with  his  handkerchief,  and 
Josephine  stretched  her  hand  out  to  the  glass,  and  fixing  her 
eye  on  Raynal  to  see  whether  he  would  let  her,  raised  it 
slowly  to  her  lips. 

Meantime,  Raynal  with  his  eyes  gloomily  lowered,  said  in 
a  voice  full  of  strange  solemnity — 

**  I  went  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine." 

Josephine  put  down  the  glass  directly,  though  without 
removing  her  hand  from  it 

**  I  see  you  understand  me,  and  approve.  Yes !  I  saw 
that  your  sister  would  he  dishonoured,  and  I  went  to  the 
army  and  I  saw  Dujardin." 

"  Ah !  what  did  you  say  to  him  ?  "  and  she  quivered  all 
over. 

"  I  TOLD  HIM  ALL." 

"You— told  him  aU?" 

"  Hush  Josephine,  don't  speak  so  loud,  and  come  this  way ; 
there,  don't  fiddle  with  that  glass  my  poor  soul.  Drink  it, 
or  leave  it  alone  :  for  I  want  all  youi;  attention,  all  your  aid, 
all  your  excuses." 

He  took  the  glass  out  of  her  patient  hand,  and,  with  a 
furtive  look  at  the  hedroom  door,  drew  her  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

"  I  taxed  Dujardin  with  her  seduction ;  he  did  not  deny 
it.     I  told  him  he  must  marry  her  ?  " 

"Yes." 

^  He  refused.     I  challenged  him.     He  accepted." 

Josephine  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  Raynal. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself.     We  never  met" 

"  Ah  !  thank  Heaven ! " 

"Oh,  no,  that  sin  was  spared  me:  indeed,  hefore  we 
parted,  the  poor  fellow  consented.  I  felt  happy  then.  I 
thought  I  had  saved  the  honour  of  our  family.  My  wife,  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask  you.  I  am  in  distress,  and  embar- 
rassment And  you  can  do  it:  for  he  was  indifferent  to 
you,  comparatively.     And  I  have  not  the  courage— oh,  I 
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Bliould  feel  like  a  thief,  like  a  coward,  befoipe  her.    Will 

"  What  ?  "  gasped  Josephine.  "  You  confuse — ^you  per- 
plex me  I     Oh !  what  does  this  terrible  preparation  mean  ?  ** 

"  It  means  that  I  shall  never  save  the  honour  of  your 
house  now." 

"Oh!  is  that  all?  thank  Heaven!"  She  did  not  know 
what  she  was  saying. 

"He  will  never  marry  Laure;  he  will  never  see  her 
more." 

"  I  see  !  he  told  you  he  would  never  come  to  Bcaurepaire. 
He  did  well." 

"  Alas  !  no !  that  is  not  it.     I  tell  you  he  consented." 

"  To  what?  in  Heaven's  name !" 

"  To  marry  her.  He  shook  hands  with  me,  the  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Ah!  I  understand  the  tears  in  those  lion  eyes 
now,  now  that  it  is  too  late." 

Eaynal  groaned. 

"Wife,  I  was  to  attack  the  bastion.  He  knew  it  was 
mined.  He  took  advantage  of  my  back  being  turned.  He 
led  his  men  out  of  the  trenches ;  he  assaulted  the  bastion  at 
the  head  of  his  brigade.     He  took  it." 

"  Ah  !  it  was  noble :  it  was  like  him  ! " 

"  The  bastion,  undermined  by  the  enemy,  was  blown  into 
the  air,  and  Dujardin  is  dead." 

"Dead!" 

"  Hush !  I  hear  Laure  at  the  door !  hush !  He  took  my 
place,  and  is  dead.  Swallowed  up  in  flames,  and  crushed  to 
atoms  under  the  ruins." 

"Oh!— oh!— oh!— oh!" 

Her  whole  body  gave  way,  and  bowed  like  a  tree  billing 
under  the  axe.  She  sank  slowly  to  her  knees,  and  low 
moans  of  agony  broke  from  her  at  intervals. 

"  Is  it  not  terrible  ?  "  he  cried. 

She  did  not  hear  him  nor  see  him. 

"Dead!— dead!— dead!" 
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"War!  I  never  felt  you  till  that  hour." 

«  Dead  I— ah !— pity !— the  glass ! " 

She  stretched  her  hands  out  wildly.  Raynal,  with  a  &C6 
full  of  concern,  ran  to  the  table,  and  got  the  glass.  She 
crawled  on  her  knees  to  meet  it,  he  stirred  it,  and  brought  it 
quickly  to  her  hand. 

"  There,  my  poor  soul !  " 

Now  as  their  hands  met,  Laure  threw  herself  on  the  cup, 
and  snatched  it  with  fury  from  them  both.  She  was  white 
as  ashes,  and  her  eyes,  supernaturally  large,  glared  on  Eay- 
nal  with  terror. 

"Madman!"    . 

He  glared  back  on .  her :  what  did  this  mean  ?  Their 
eyes  were  fixed  on  each  other  like  combatants  for  life  and 
death :  they  did  not  see  that  the  room  was  filling  with  people, 
that  the  doctor  was  only  on  the  other  side  the  table,  and  that 
the  baroness  and  Edouard  were  at  the  door,  and  all  looking 
wonderstruck  at  this  strange  sight — Josephine  on  her  knees, 
and  those  two  facing  each  other,  white,  with  dilating  eyes : 
the  glass  between  them. 

But  what  was  that  to  the  horror,  when  the  next  moment 
the  patient  Josephine  started  to  her  feet,  and,  standing  in  the 
midst,  tore  her  hair  by  handsful  out  of  her  head. 

"  Ah  !  you  snatch  the  kind  poison  from  me ! " 

"Poison!" 

«  Poison  ! ! " 

"Poison!!!" 

"  Ah !  you  won't  let  me  die.  Curse  you  all ! — curse  you ! 
I  never  had  my  own  way  in  anything.  I  was  always  a 
slave,  and  a  fool.  I  have  murdered  the  man  I  love — ^I  love ! 
Yes,  my  husband,  do  you  hear,  the  man  I  love !  " 

"  Hush !  daughter — ^respect  my  grey  hairs " 

"  Your  grey  hairs  !  You  are  not  so  old  in  years  as  I  am 
in  agony.  So  this  is  your  love,  Laure.  Ah  !  you  won't  let 
me  die — won't  you  ?    Then  I'll  do  worse — ^I'll  tell  !  * 
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CHAPTER  XLm. 

**  Enough  of  baseness  and  lies  I  From  this  moment,  hon- 
our to  whom  honour  is  due,  shame  to  whom  shame.  Ah ! 
there  is  Edouard.  I  am  glad  of  it.  He,  who  is  dead — and 
I  will  follow  him,  I  will !  I  will — he  was  my  betrothed.  He 
struggled  wounded  bleeding  to  my  feet.  He  found  me  mar- 
ried. News  came  of  my  husband's  death — I  married  my 
betrothed." 

"  Married  him !  my  daughter  ?  " 

"Ah,  here  is  my  poor  mother.  And  she  kL«ised  me  so 
kindly,  just  now — she  will  kiss  me  no  more.  Oh !  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  marrying  him.  I  am  only  ashamed  of  the  cow- 
ardice that  dared  not  do  it  in  face  of  all  the  world.  We  had 
scarce  been  happy  a  fortnight,  when  a  letter  came  from 
Colonel  Raynal.  He  was  alive.  I  drove  my  true  husband 
away,  wretch  that  I  was.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  my  legal 
husband.  He  was  my  benefactor.  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty — Was  it?  I  don't  know.  I  have  lost  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  I  turned  from  a  loving  creature  to  a  lie. 
He  who  had  scattered  benefits  on  me  and  all  this  house ;  he 
whom  it  was  too  little  to  love ;  he  ought  to  have  been  adored, 
thig  man  came  here  one  night  to  his  wife,  proud,  joyous, 
warm-hearted.  He  found  a  cradle,  and  two  women  watching 
it.  Now  Edouard,  now  monsieur^  do  you  see  that  life  is 
impossible  to  me  ?  One  bravely  accused  herself.  She  was 
innocent.     One  swooned  away  like  a  guihy  coward." 

«Ah!" 

"  Yes  Edouard,  you  shall  not  be  miserable  like  me.     She 
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was  guilty.  You  do  not  understand  me  yet  my  poor  mother 
— and  she  was  so  happy  this  morning — I  was  the  liar,  the 
coward,  the  double-faced  wife,  the  miserable  mother  that 
denied  her  child.  Now  will  you  let  me  die  ?  Now  do  you 
see  that  I  can't  and  won't  live  upon  shame  and  despair.  Ah 
Monsieur  Raynal,  my  dear  friend,  you  w^ere  always  gener- 
ous: you  will  pity  and  kill  me.  I  have  dishonoured  the 
name  you  gave  me  to  keep :  I  am  neither  De  Beaurepaire 
nor  Raynal.  Do  pray  kill  me  monsieur — Jean,  do  pray  re- 
lease me  from  my  life ! " 

And  she  crawled  to  his  knees  and  embraced  them,  and 
kissed  his  hand,  and  pleaded  more  piteously  for  death,  than 
others  have  begged  for  life. 

Raynal  stood  like  a  rock :  he  was  pale,  and  drew  his  breath 
audibly :  but  not  a  word.  Then  came  a  sight  scarce  less  ter- 
rible than  Josephine's  despair.  The  baroness,  looking  and 
moving  twenty  years  older  than  an  hour  before,  tottered 
across  the  room  to  Raynal. 

"  Sir,  you  whom  I  have  called  my  son,  but  whom  I  will 
never  presume  so  to  call  again.  I  thought  I  had  lived  long 
enough  never  to  have  to  blush  again.  I  loved  you,  monsieur. 
I  prayed  every  day  for  you.  But  she  who  was  my  daughter 
was  not  of  my  mind.  Monsieur,  I  have  never  knelt  but  to 
Grod  and  to  my  king,  and  I  kneel  to  you;  forgive  us,  sir; 
forgive  us ! " 

She  tried  to  go  down  on  her  knees.  He  raised  her  with 
his  strong  arm,  but  he  could  not  speak.  She  turned  on  the 
others. 

"  So  this  is  the  secret  you  were  hiding  from  me !  This 
secret  has  not  killed  you  all.  Oh !  I  shall  not  live  under  its 
shame  so  long  as  you  have.  Chateau  of  Beaurepaire — ^nest 
of  treason,  ingratitude,  and  immodesty — I  loathe  you  as 
much  as  once  I  loved  you.  I  will  go  and  hide  my  head,  and 
die  elsewhere." 

At  last  Raynal  spoke. 

"  Stay  madam ! "  said  he  in  a  voice  whose  depth  and  dig- 
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nity  was  such  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  disobey  it.  "  It 
was  suddeD — I  was  shaken^ — but  I  am  myself  again.  I  see 
it  all  now." 

"  Oh,  show  some  pity ! "  cried  Laure. 

« I  shall  be  just." 

There  was  a  long,  trembling  silence,  and  during  that 
silence  and  terrible  agitation  one  figure  stood  firm  among 
those  quaking,  beating  hearts  like  a  rock  with  the  waves 
breaking  round  it — ^the  man  op  principle  among  the  crea- 
tures of  impulse. 

**  Rise,  Madam  Dujardin,  sit  there." 

He  placed  her  more  dead  than  alive  in  a  large  arm  chair. 

"Mother!" 

"  What !  you  call  me  mother  still  ?  " 

"You  are  a  trifle  too  hard  upon  the  weak.  I  must  be 
neither  harsh  nor  weak — I  must  be  just." 

"  Madam  Dujardin,  you  are  an  honest  woman.  But  you 
are  not  open.  Your  fault  has  been  cowardice  and  want  of 
truth.  You  should  have  told  me  long  ago.  What  had  you 
to  fear  ?  I  was  your  fiiend,  and  not  a  selfish  friend.  I  was 
not  enough  in  love  with  you  to  cut  your  throat :  I  don't  hold 
with  that  sort  of  love.  If  you  had  only  trusted  me,  I  would 
have  saved  you  all  this.  You  doubted  me  without  cause.  I 
am  angry  with  you,  and  I  forgive  you.  She  does  not  even 
hear  me." 

"  O  yes  monsieur,  my  sister  hears  you.  See  the  tears 
streaming  from  her  poor  eyes." 

"  Poor  thing  I  I  have  some  little  comfort  in  store  for  her. 
First,  this  unfortunate  marriage  of  ours  can  be  annulled." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation,  except  from  Josephine. 

"  We  have  only  to  consent  to  do  away  with  it.  The  no- 
tary told  me  so  in  my  ear  on  our  wedding  day :  and  that  is 
what  tears  me  when  I  think  if  she  could  but  have  been  frank 
with  me — Ten  thousand  devils  !  that  marriage  shall  be  an- 
nulled tomorrow.  But  I  must  not  stop  there.  I  have  others 
to  be  just  to.     If  I  stand  here  a  living  man,  to  whom  do  I 
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owe  it — ^to  Colonel  Dujardin,  who  gave  his  life  for  me.  To 
risk  life  for  a  comrade  is  nothing :  bat  to  sacri£ce  it  without 
hope,  as  he  did  for  me,  is  very  different.  What,  when  he 
had  but  to  fold  his  arms,  and  let  me  die,  and  hy  my  death 
get  the  woman  he  loved ;  he  gave  up  life,  and  love  for  me, 
and  for  his  own  heroic  sense  of  honour." 

At  these  words  Josephine  sobbed  wildly. 

The  just  man  warmed : — 

'^  I  have  lived  with  heroes ;  I  have  fought  with  the  brave 
against  the  brave,  and  I  say  this  was  a  god-like  action.  The 
world  has  never  seen  a  greater.  If  he  stood  there,  and 
asked  me  for  all  the  blood  in  my  body,  I  would  have  given 
it  him  at  a  word.  He  is  dead  I  but  his  widow  and  his  child 
are  my  care,  and  no  other  man's.  Tomorrow  I  shall  be  in 
Paris,  and  your  marriage  with  Dujardin  shall  be  conQrmed. 
Ah !  weak  but  lofty  creature.  I  see  by  your  eye  that  this 
brightens  even  your  despair.  You  thought  all  was  lost— r^no ! 
Josephine,  all  is  never  lost  when  honour  is  saved." 

"  Bless  you  I  bless  you  I  my  boy  blesses  you  by  his  poor 

mother's  lips ;  bless "     She  sank  feebly  back  in  her 

chair  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  thank  him  in  the  midst  of  her 
despair. 

"  What !  you  are  grateful  to  me,  then  do  something  to 
please  me.     Words  go  for  little  with  me." 

The  poor  soul  revived  a  little  when  he  told  her  she  could 
do  something  for  him. 

"  Promise  me  something." 

"  I  will." 

'^Not  to  attempt  self-destruction  again.  Come  promise 
me  upon  your  honour." 

"  I  promise,"  sighed  Josephine. 

"  Now,  mother,  and  you  Edouard,  we  will  leave  her  with 
the  doctor  and  her  sister.  Come,"  and  he  took  them  all  out 
of  the  room  sharp.  Looking  round  he  caught  sight  of 
Edouard's  face ;  it  was  radiant  with  joy.  Raynal  started  at 
sight  of  it — then  he  reflected  and  muttered — "  Oh,  ay !  I 
see  I " 
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Such  is  life. 

I  drop  tlie  curtain  on  the  sad  scene  that  followed  in  the 
room  he  left :  no  words  could  give  any  idea  of  Josephine's 
sorrow.  Fear  and  misgivings,  and  the  burning  sense  of 
deceit  gnawing  an  honourable  heart  were  gone.  Grief 
reigned  alone. 

The  marriage  was  annulled  before  the  mayor  ;  and  threo 
days  afterwards,  Raynal,  by  his  influence,  turned  a  balanced 
Bcale,  and  got  the  consummated  marriage  formally  allowed 
in  Paris. 

With  a  delicacy  for  which  one  would  hardly  have  given 
him  credit,  he  never  came  near  Beaurepaire  till  all  this  was 
settled ;  but,  he  brought  the  document  from  Paris  that  made 
.  Josephine  the  widow  Dujardin,  and  her  boy  the  heir  of 
Beaurepaire,  and  the  moment  she  was  really  Madam  Dujar- 
din he  avoided  her  no  longer :  and  he  became  a  comfort  to 
her,  instead  of  a  terror. 

The  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was  a  great  tie  between 
them.  So  much  that,  seeing  how  much  she  looked  up  to 
Raynal,  the  doctor  said  one  day  to  the  baroness — *''  If  I 
know  anything  of  human  nature,  they  will  marry  again,  pro 
vided  none  of  you  give  her  a  hint  which  way  her  heart  is 
turning." 

They  who  have  habituated  themselves  to  live  for  others 
can  suffer  as  well  as  do  great  things.  Josephine  kept  alive. 
A  passion,  such  as  hers,  in  a  selfish  nature,  must  have  killed 
her. 

Even  as  it  was,  she  often  said — "  It  is  hard  to  live." 

Then  they  used  to  talk  to  her  of  her  boy.  Would  she 
leave  hun — Camille's  boy — without  a  mother  ?  And  these 
words  were  never  spoken  to  her  quite  in  vain. 

Her  mother  forgave  her :  and  loved  her  as  before.  Who 
could  be  angry  with  her  long  ?  The  air  was  no  longer 
heavy  with  lies.  Wretched  as  she  was,  she  breathed  lighter. 
Joy.  and  hope  were  gone.     Sorrowful  peace  was  coming. 
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When  the  heart  comes  to  this,  nothing  but  Time  can  cure 
but  what  will  not  Time  do  ?    Oh !    what  wounds  he  has 
healed !     His  cures  are  incredible. 

Yet  are  there  a  few  hearts  in  nature  so  faithful  that  they 
carry  their  early  wound  to  their  late  graves. 

Who  then  can  predict  the  fate  of  Josephine  Dujardin  ?  the 
woman  of  women — the  disingenuous,  the  true-hearted  ?     • 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  later.  The  little  party  sat  one 
day,  peaceful  but  silent  and  sad,  in  the  Fleasance,  under  the 
great  oak. 

Two  soldiers  came  in  at  the  gate.  They  walked  feebly, 
for  one  was  lame,  and  leaned  upon  the  other,  who  was  pale 
and  weak,  and  leaned  upon  a  stick. 

"  Soldiers,**  said  Raynal,  "  and  invalided." 

"  Give  them  food  and  wine,"  said  Josephine. 

Laure  went  towards  them,  but  she  had  scarcely  taken 
three  steps  ere  she  cries  out — 

"  It  is  Dard  I  it  is  poor  Dard  !  Come  here,  Dard  :  go  to 
my  sister." 

Dard  limped  towards  them,  leaning  upon  Sergeant  La 
Croix.     A  bit  of  Dard's  heel  had  been  shot  away. 

Laure  ran  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Jacintha,  bring  out  a  table  into  the  Pleasance,  and  some- 
thing for  two  guests  to  eat.*' 

The  soldiers  came  slowly  to  the  Pleasance,  and  were  wel- 
comed and  invited  to  sit  down,  and  received  with  respect : 
for  France  is  not  like  England — she  honours  the  humblest 
of  her  brave. 

Soon  Jacintha  came  out  with  a  little  round  table  in  her 
hands.  She  dropped  it  at  sight  of  Dard,  and  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy,  then  affected  a  composure  which  was  belied  by  her 
shaking  hands  and  her  glowing  cheek. 

After  a  few  words  of  homely  welcome — not  eloquent,  but 
very  sincere — she  went  off  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  She 
re-appeared  with  the  good  cheer,  and  served  the  poor  fellows 
with  radiant  zeal. 
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"  What  regiment  ?  "  asked  Raynal. 

Dard  was' about  to  answer,  but  his  superior  stopped  him 
Beverely ;  then,  rising  with  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he 
replied,  with  pride — 

"  Twenty-fourth  brigade,  second  company.  We  were  cut 
up  at  Philipsburg,  and  incorporated  with  the  twelfth. 

Raynal  regretted  his  question :  for  Josejiliine's  eye  was 
instantly  fixed  on  Sergeant  La  Croix,  with  an  expression 
words  cannot  paint.  Yet  she  showed  more  composure,  real 
or  forced,  than  he  expected. 

"  Heaven  sends  him,"  said  she.  "  My  friend,  tell  me, 
were  you — ah ! "  . 

Colonel  Raynal  interfered  hastily. 

"  Think  what  you  do,  my  poor  friend.  He  can  tell  you 
nothing  but  what  we  know:  not  so  much,  in  fact,  as  we 
know,  for  now  I  look  at  him  I  think  this  is  the  very  sergeant 
we  found  lying  insensible  under  the  bastion.  He  must  have 
been  struck  before  the  bastion  was  taken  even." 

"  I  was,  colonel,  I  was.  I  remember  nothing  but  losing 
my  senses,  and  feeling  the  colours  go  oat  of  my  hand." 

"  There,  you  see,  he  knows  nothing  " 

"  It  was  hot  work,  colonel,  under  that  bastion,  but  it  was 
hotter  to  the  poor  fellows  that  got  in.  I  heard  all  about  it 
from  Private  Dard  here." 

"  So,  then,  it  was  you  who  carried  the  colours  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  struck  down  with  the  colours  of  the  brigade 
in  my  hand,"  cried  La  Croix. 

"  See  how  people  lie  about  everything — ^they  told  me  the 
colonel  carried  the  colours." 

"  Why  of  course  he  did.  You  don't  think  our  colonel,  the 
fighting  colonel,  would  let  me  hold  the  colours  of  the  brigade 
60  long  as  he  was  alive.  No  !  he  was  struck  by  a  Prussian 
bullet,  and  he  had  just  time  to  hand  the  colours  to  me,  and 
point  with  his  sword  to  the  bastion,  and  down  he  went.  It 
was  hot  work,  I  can  tell  you.  I  did  not  hold  them  long,  not 
thirty  seconds,  and  if  we  could  know  their  history,  they 

25 
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passed  through  more  hands  than  that,  before  tbey  g«)t  to  the 
Prussian  flag-staff." 

Raynal  suddenly  rose,  and  walked  rgpidly  to  and  fro,  with 
his  hands  behind  him. 

"Poor  colonel,*'  continued  La  Croix,  "well  I  love  to 
think  he  died  like  a  soldier,  and  not  like  some  of  my  poor 
comrades,  hasbed  to  atom%  and  not  a  volley  fired  over  him* 
I  hope  they  put  a  stone  Qfwm  him,  for  he  was  the  best  soldier 
and  the  best  general  in  the  army." 

"  Oh  sir ! "  cried  Josephine,  "  there  is  no  stone  even  to 
mark  the  spot  where  he  fell,"  and  she  sobbed  despairingly. 

"  Why  how  is  this,  Private  Dardi' "  inquired  La  Croix, 
sternly. 

Diud  apologized  for  the  sergeant  jSince  his  wound,  his 
memory  comes  and  goes. 

"  Now  sergeant^  didn't  I  tell  you  the  colonel  must  have  got 
the  better  of  his  wound,  and  got  into  the  battery  ?  " 

"  If  s  false.  Private  Dard,  don't  I  know  our  colonel  better 
than  that  ?  Would  erer  he  have  let  those  colours  out  of  his 
hand,  if  there  had  bcA^n  an  ounce  of  life  left  in  him  ?  " 

"  He  died  at  the  foot  of  the  battery,  I  tell  you." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  find  him  ?  " 

Here  Jacintha  put  in  a  word  with  the  quiet  subdued 
meaning  of  her  class — 

"  I  can't  find  that  anybody  ever  saw  the  colonel  dead." 

"They  did  not  find  him,  because  they  did  not  look  for 
him,"  said  Sergeant  La  Croix. 

"  Grod  forgive  you  sergeant,"  said  Dard  with  some  feeling. 
"Not  look  for  our  colonel/  We  turned  over  every  body 
that  lay  there — ^full  thirty  there  were — and  you  were  one  of 
them." 

"  Only  thirty !  why  we  settled  more  Prussians  than  that, 
ril  swear.     Oh  the  enemy  had  carried  them  off." 

"Ay !  but  I  don't  see  why  they  should  carry  our  colonel 
off.  His  epaulets  were  all  the  thieves  could  do  any  good 
with.     Stop !  yes  I  do  Private  Dard ;  I  have  a  horrible 
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suspicion.  Ko !  I  have  not — it  is  a  certainty.  What  don't 
you  see,  ye  muff?  thunder  and  thousands  of  devils,  here's  a 
disgrace.  Dogs  of  Prussians,  they  have  got  our  colonel — 
they  have  taken  him  prisoner." 

"  Oh  God  bless  them  !  oh  God  bless  the.  mouth  that  iells 
me  so.  Oh,  sir,  I  am  his  wife,  his  poor  heart-broken  wife." 
You  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  mock  my  despair.  Say 
again  that  he  may  be  alive — pray  say  it  again ! " 

"  His  wife !  Private  Dard,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  Yes 
my  pretty  lady,  I'll  say  it  again,  and  Til  prove  it.  Here  is 
an  enemy  in  full  retreat — would  they  encumber  themselves 
.  with  the  colonel  ? — ^if  he  was  dead,  they'd  have  whipped  off 
his  epaulets,  and  left  him  there.  Alive  ? — ^why  not  ?  Look 
at  me  :  I  am  alive,  and  I  was  worse  wounded  than  he  was. 
They  took  me  for  dead,  you  see.  Courage  madam !  you 
will  see  him  again — take  an  old  soldier's  word  for  it.  Dard, 
attention  !  this  is  the  colonel's  wife." 

She  gazed  on  the  speaker  like  one  in  a  trance. 

Every  eye  and  every  soul  had  been  so  bent  on  Sergeant 
La  Croix  that  it  was  only  now  Raynal  was  observed  to  be 
missing.  The  next  minute  he  came  riding  out  of  the  stable 
yard,  and  went  full  gallop  down  the  road. 

"Ah!"  cried  Laure  with  a  burst  of  hope.  "He  thinks 
so  too  :  he  has  hopes.  He  is  gone  somewhere  for  informa- 
tion.    Perhaps  to  Paris." 

Josephine's  excitement,  and  alternations  of  hope  and  fear 
were  now  alarming.  Laure  held  her  hand,  and  implored  her 
to  try  and  be  calm  till  they  could  see  Ra3mal. 

Just  before  dark  he  came  riding  fiercely  home.  Josephine 
flew  down  the  stairs.  Raynal  at  sight  of  her  forgot  all  his 
caution.  He  waved  his  cocked  hat  in  the  air.  She  fell  on 
her  knees  and  thanked  God.     He  gasped  out — 

"  Prisoner — exchanged  for  two  Prussian  lieutenants — sent 
home — they  say  he  is  in  France  I " 

The  tears  of  joy  gushed  in  streams  from  her. 
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Some  days  passed  in  hope  and  joy  inexpresible  :  bat  the 
good  Doctor  was  uneasy  for  Josephine.  She  was  always  lis- 
tenuig  with  supernatural  keenness,  and  starting  from  her 
chair ;  and  every  fibre  of  her  lovely  person  seemed  to  be  on 
the  qaiver. 

Nor  was  Laure  without  a  serious  misgiving.  Would  hus- 
band and  wife  ever  meet  ?  He  eyidently  looked  on  her  as 
MflilAin  Baynal,  and  made  k  a  point  of  honour  to  keep  away 
from  Beaurepaire.  They  bad  recourse  to  that  ever  soothing 
infiuenee — her  child.  Thrice  a  week  she  went  to  Frejos, 
and  used  to  come  away  brighter  and  calmer. 

One  day  Laure  and  she  went  on  ^Dot  to  Madam  Jouvenel, 
and,  entering  the  house  without  ceremony,  found  the  nurse 
out,  and  no  one  watching  the  child. 

**  How  careless ! ''  said  Laure. 

Josephine  stooped  eagerly  to  kiss  him.  But  instead  of 
kissing  him  she  uttered  a  loud  cry.  There  was  a  locket 
banging  round  his  neck. 

It  was  a  locket  containing  some  of  Josephine's  hair  and 
Camille's.  She  had  given  it  him  in  the  happy  days  that 
followed  their  marriage.  She  stood  gasping  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Madam  Jouvenel  came  ninning  in  just  at  that 
moment  Josephine,  by  a  wonderful  effort  over  herself, 
asked  her  calmly  and  cunningly — 

"  Where  is  the  gentleman  who  put  this  locket  round  my 
child's  neck  ?     I  want  to  speak  with  him." 

Madam  Jouvenel  stanmiered  and  looked  confused. 

"  A  soldier — an  officer  ?— come  tell  me." 

"Woman,"  cried  Laure,  "why  do  you  hesitate? — it  is  her 
husband ! " 

"  I  guessed  as  much  ;  but  my  orders  are — and  if  madam 
does  not  love  the  poor  gentleman " 

"Not  love  him!"  cried  Laure.  "She  loves  him  as  no 
woman  ever  loved  before.  She  pines  for  him.  She  dies 
for  him." 

The  door  of  a  little  back  room  opened  at  these  words  of 
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Laure,  and  there  stood  Caraflle,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  pale 
and  astounded,  but  great  joy  working  in  his  face. 

Josephine  gave  a  cry  of  love  that  made  the  other  two 
women  weep,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  sobbing  for  joy 
upon  each  other's  neck. 
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CHAPTER  XtlV. 

AwAT  v^nc  9«m>w«  doabc  despair,  and  all  thej  had  so^ 
len^L  T^ai  ooe  MHDeot  paid  for  alL  And  in  that  momat 
«ic  JOT  and  sarpR^e*  so  sreax  as  to  be  aoiKtet  terrible,  perhaps 
ic  wTfcs  v«-II  ibr  Jceeplime  thai  CamiDe  weakened  b j  his 
VQOtti.  v:i£  «|iii:e  ^yrencome.  azsd  nearlr  fainted.  She  was 
kers«2f  jo&t  ^XK  ina>  hjsterics :  bot,  seeii^  him  quite  OTer- 
come,  she  canqaered  them  dtrecthr,  and  mused  and  soothed, 
and  pisied^aBd  eneoara^red  him  instead 

TVm  tbej  sas  hand  in  hand.  Thdr  happiness  slo|^)ed 
^dr  T«iT  bceadL  Tkr  could  noc  speak.  So  Laore  told 
kim  alL  He  neTer  owned  whr  he  had  slipped  away  when 
he  saw  ihn^si  cgrgjrgr.  He  tor^x  it.  He  torgot  all  his  hard 
tbociibts  of  her.  Ther  tcok  him  home  in  the  carriage.  His 
wi^»  woaM  noc  let  him  oat  ot'  her  sight.  For  years  and 
T>;ais  after  this  she  cocld  hardly  bear  to  let  him  be  an  hour 
cu:  or  her  st^hl.  Tlie  world  is  wide  :  there  may  be  a  man 
in  k  wbo  cm  paint  the  sudden  Idbs  that  fell  on  these  two 
Bisch  soflerin^  hearts^  knt  I  am  not  that  man.  This  is 
Kfvocd  me.  It  was  not  only  heaven,  but  heaven  after 
keil 

Leave  we  the  indescribable  and  the  mispeakable  for  a 
■i]Mwni>  and  go  to  a  lighter  theme. 

The  day  Lanre's  character  was  so  unexpectedly  cleared, 
Sdooard  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  or  a  recoo- 
ciHatkn  wwld  have  taken  place.  As  it  was.  he  went  home 
intensely  happj.  But  he  did  not  resume  his  visits  to  the 
^hateaa.    When  ha  came  to  think  calmly  over  it,  his  vanity 
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was  cruelly  mortified.     She- was  innocent  of  the  greater 
offence  ;  but  how  insolently  she  hsA  S2t%rificed  him,  his  love, 
.  and  his  respect,  to  another's  intenBt 

More  geneix)us  thought^  prevailed  by  d^;rees.  And  one 
day  that  her  pale  face,  her  tears,  and  her  remorse  got  the 
better  of  his  offended  pride,  he  found  he  could  forgive  her. 
And  he  was  sure  he  could  not  be  happy  if  he  did  not 
•  He  called,  she  received  him — ^how  ?  not  on  her  knees  as 
he  expected,  but  with  a  stateliness  and  frozen  reserve  that 
gave  him  a  new  light  as  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  female  c)iar- 
acter.  In  the  middle  of  a  grave  remonstrance,  which  he 
intended  to  end  by  forgiving  her,  she  told  him  that  she  had 
been  debating  pro  and  con,  whether  she  could  forgive  him, 
and  she  found  she  could ;  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  ever 
to  become  his  wife. 

"  Forgive  me  ?  "  cried  he  in  great  heat.  He  went  into  a 
passion,  and  could  hardly  articulate.  This  gave  her  an 
advantage.  She  remained  cold  and  collected.  She  told  him 
he  had  wounded  her  too  deeply  by  his  jealous,  suspicious 
nature. 

"  Was  I  not  to  believe  your  own  lips  ?  Am  I  the  only 
one  who  believed  you  ?  was  I  to  say  *  she  is  a  liar  ? ' " 

"  I  forgive  Colonel  Eaynal  for  believing  me  !  He  did  not 
know  me :  but  you  ought  to  have  known  me.  .  It  is  not  as  if 
we  had  been  alone.  You  were  my  lover.  You  should  have 
eeen  I  was  forced  to  deceive  poor  Raynal ;  and  you  had  no 
right  to  believe  your  eyes,  much  less  your  ears,  against  my 
truth!" 

Edouard  was  staggered. 
,  "  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light,"  said  he. 

«  But  that  is  the  light  I  see  it  in." 

^  And  do  you  make  no  excuse  for  me,  Laure.  I  have 
been  making  many  for  you,"  said  Edouard,  humbly. 

"  I  don't  know  what  excuses  to  make  for  you,  but  if  you 
are  humble,  and  ask  my  pardon,  I  will  try  and  forgive  you-7> 
in  time." 
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^'Forgive  me,  Laure.  Your  Bex  are  liftrd  to  understand. ■ 
Forgive  me ! "  ,       " 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?    Why  do  you  cry  ?  " 

"  What  a  f—f— fool  you  are  not  to  see  that  it  is  I  who  am 
without  excuse.  You  are  my  betrothed.  It  was  to  you  I 
owed  my  duty — ^not  to  my  sister.  To  you — the  best  iiiend 
I  ever  had.  Oh !  Edouard,  I  am  wicked — ^unhappy.  No 
wonder  you  can't  forgive  me.** 

"I  do  forgive  you.*'  He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  There, 
no  more  about  forgiveness,  my  betrothed — my  wife ;  let  our 
contention  be  which  shall  love  the  other  best." 

^  Oh  I  I  know  how  that  will  be,"  said  Laure,  smiling  with 
joy,  and  swallowing  a  great  sob ;  ^  you  will  love  me  best 
till  you  have  got  me,  and  then  I  shaU  love  you  best,"  said 
the  discerning  toad. 

These  two  were  a  happy  pair.  This  wayward,  but  gener- 
ous heart  never  forgot  her  offence,  and  his  forgiveness.  She 
gave  herself  to  him,  heart  and  soul,  at  the  altar,  and  well  she 
redeemed  her  vow.  He  rose  high  in  political  life :  and  paid 
the  penalty  of  that  sort  of  ambition.  His  heart  was  often 
sore.  But  by  his  own  hearth  sat  comfort  and  ever  ready 
sympathy.  Ay,  and  patient  industry  to  read  blue  books,  and 
a  ready  hand  and  brain  to  write  diplomatic  notes  for  him, 
off  which  the  mind  glided  as  from  a  ball  of  ice. 

In  thirty  years  she  never  once  mentioned  the  servants  to 
him! 

Oh  let  eternal  honour  crown  her  name ! 

It  was  only  a  little  bit  of  heel  that  Dard  had  left  in 
Prussia.  More  fortunate  than  his  predecessor  (Achilles), 
he  got  off  with  a  slight  but  enduring  limp.  And  so  the 
army  lost  him. 

He  married  Jadntha,  and  Josephine  set  them  up  in  Byot's 
(deceased)  avherge,  Jacintha  shone  as  a  landlady,  and 
custom  flowed  in.     For  all  that,  a  hankering  after  Beaure- 
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■^  jpaire  was  observable  in  her.  Her  favourite  sUgoU  was  into 
the  Beaurepaire  kitchen,  and  on  all  fetes  and  grand  occa- 
sions she  was  prominent  in  gay  attire  as  a  retainer  of  the 
house.  The  last  specimen  of  her  homely  sagacity  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  is  a  critique  upon  her 
husband,  which  she  vented  six  years  after  marriage. 

"  My  Dard,"  said  she,  "  is  very  good  as  far  as  he  goes. 
What  he  has  felt  himself,  that  he  can  feel  for:  nobody 
better.  You  come  to  him  with  an  empty  belly,  or  a  broken 
head,  or  all  bleeding  with  a  cut,  or  black  and  blue,  and  you 
shall  find  a  friend.  But  if  it  is  a  sore  heart,  or  trouble,  and 
sorrow,  and  no  hole  in  your  carcass  to  show  for  it,  you  had 
better  come  to  me,  for  you  might  as  well  tell  your  grief  to  a 
stone  wall  as  to  my  man." 

The  baroness  took  her  son  Raynal  to  Paris,  and  there, 
with  keen  eye,  selected  him  a  wife.  She  proved  an  excel- 
lent one.  It  would  have  been  hard  if  she  had  not,  for  the 
baroness  with  the  severe  sagacity  of  her  age  and  sex  had  set 
aside  as  naught  a  score  of  scemiug  angels,  before  she  could 
suit  herself  with  a  daughter-in-law.  At  first  Raynal  very 
properly  kept  clear  of  the  Dujardin's,  but  when  both  had 
been  married  some  years,  the  recollection  of  that  fleeting  and 
nominal  connection  waxed  faint,  while  the  memory  of  great 
benefits  conferred  on  both  sides  remained  lively  as  ever  in 
hearts  so  great,  and  there  was  a  warm,  a  sacred  friendship 
between  the  two  houses — a  friendship  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
not  of  the  modern  club-house. 

Camille  and  Josephine  were  blessed  almost  beyond  the  lot 
of  humanity  :  none  can  really  appreciate  sunshine  but  those 
who  come  out  of  the  cold  dark.  And  so  with  happiness. 
For  years  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  live  like  mortals : 
they  basked  in  bliss.  But  it  was  a  near  thing.  They  but 
just  scraped  clear  of  life-long  misery,  and  death's  cold  touch 
grazed  them  both  as  they  went 
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